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PREFACE. 


UURINO  the  later  years  of  hie  residence  in  England, 
Landor  prepared  a  Collection  of  his  Writings  to  which 
ho  had  given  careful  revision,  and  in  which  the  Ima- 
ginary Conversations  were  classified  and  arranged  in  the 
order  he  had  most  desired  to  see  them  printed  in.  This 
Collection  he  placed  in  my  hands  on  going  abroad  for 
the  last  time ;  with  instruction  that  if  it  should  be  pub- 
lished in  any  form  after  his  death,  the  subjoined  letter 
should  accompany  it  by  way  of  Dedication : 

*  Walter  Landor  to  John  Forster. 

*My  dear  Friend,  Temperance  Societies  rose   up 

*  soon  after  the  construction  of  Gin-Palaces.  Our  litera- 
'  ture  may  take  perhaps  a  similar  turn ;  for  it  is  accus- 
'  tomed  to  take  rapid  and  opposite  ones.     In  that  case 

•  you  may  live  to  superintend  such  Edition  or  Selection 

•  from  my  Writings  as  may  be  called  for  after  my  death. 

*  I  place  them  in  your  hands  with  the  more  pleasure, 
•since  you  have  thought  them  not  unworthy  of  your 

*  notice,  and  even  your  study,  among  the  labours  of  our 

•  Greatest  Authors,    our  Patriots  in   the   best    times. 
The  world  is  indebted  to  you  for  a  knowledge  of  their 
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*'  characters  and  their  works :  I  shall  be  contented  to  be 
^  as  long  forgotten,  if  I  arise  with  the  same  advantages 
*  at  last.  Yours  very  affectionately, 

*  Walter  Savage  Landor.' 

Acting  on  this  permission,  it  was  proposed  to  print 
a  Selection  only;  and  by  the  plan  of  carefully  abridg- 
ing each  dialogue  rather  than  wholly  omitting  any, 
the  number  and  variety  in  the  subjects  would  have 
remained  to  show  the  greatest  marvel  of  Lander's  re- 
markable achievement.  But  after  much  progress  in 
this,  its  profoundly  unsatisfactory  result  compelled  me 
to  lay  it  aside.  When  the  necessary  reductions  had 
been  made,  stores  of  wisdom  and  of  wit  undoubtedly 
were  left;  everywhere  there  were  striking  aphorisms, 
concise  and  penetrating  observations,  exquisite  cidti- 
cism,  surpassing  strength  as  well  as  loveliness  of  lan- 
guage ;  but  what  had  most  given  life  to  each  Conver- 
sation was  gone.  The  proper  setting  for  its  jewels  of 
speech  or  thought,  the  vividness  of  character,  the  sub- 
tlety of  imagination,  seemed  to  be  no  longer  there. 

A  remark  made  in  my  lA/e  was  thus  put  to  the 
proo£  In  this  it  was  said  that  though  Lander's  five- 
act  dramas  were  only  dialogues  in  verse,  his  prose  dia- 
logues were  one-act  dramas ;  and  that,  however  fireely 
his  talkers  might  borrow  their  opinions  firom  himself, 
the  dramatic  conditions  incident  to  their  talk  were 
never  in  any  case  lost  sight  o£  Applicable  to  nearly 
all  the  Lnaginary  Conversations,  the  remark  applies 
yet  more  forcibly  to  those  other  prose  works  overflow- 
ing most  with  beauties  apparently  isolated ;  and  which 
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are  here,  also  hy  the  author's  wish,  printed  in  closer 
sequence  and  connection  than  formerly  with  the  Dia- 
logues, to  which,  however  differing  in  form,  they  essen- 
tially belong.  Take  from  them  only  such  beauties,  and 
you  do  not  bring  with  you  from  the  Peniameron  the 
rich  Italian  colour,  or  from  Pericles  and  Aspaeia  the 
fisLultless  Greek  simplicity,  or  from  Shakespeare's  Ex- 
anUnation  what  makes  the  book  unique.  In  the  last 
there  is  a  charm  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  its  hero, 
not  yet  the  author  of  the  wonderfrd  plays,  is  merely  the 
lad  who  is  to  gprow  into  that  greatest  of  men ;  but 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  secret  known  to  the  reader 
only,  and,  everybody  else  in  the  book  being  whimsically 
unconscious  of  it,  including  the  youth  himself,  it  is  not 
to  be  enjoyed  but  by  reading  the  whole. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  intended  Selections 
from  Landor's  Writings  have  been  abandoned,  and  the 
Edition  which  accompanies  this  revised  Life  will  under 
every  head  comprise  the  completed  work,  with  the  au- 
thor s  last  revision.  There  will  be  omission  only  of 
such  parts  of  the  poetical  writings  as  Landor  had  liim- 
self  deliberately  rejected. 


Of  the  form  in  which  the  Biography  of  Landor  ac- 
companies the  new  Edition  of  his  Works,  I  crave  per- 
mission to  state  that  the  pains  and  care  bestowed 
upon  its  revision  have  not  been  less  than  were  given 
to  the  composition  of  it.  While  every  objection  to  the 
form  in  which  it  originally  appeared  that  seemed  to  bo 
reasonable  has  been  considered  and  as  far  as  possible 
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remedied,  nothing  material  has  been  omitted.  The 
condensation  has  been  effected  by  leaving  out  letters 
and  extracts  from  Lander's  writings,  but  everything 
characteristic  in  the  matter  thus  put  aside  has  been  re- 
tained in  substance  or  narrative ;  and  with  some  con- 
fidence I  now  dismiss  the  book  as  an  honest  and  faith- 
ful picture  of  a  man  who  took 'distinguished  rank  among 
the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries,  and  is  as  likely  as 
the  best  to  hold  his  place  with  many  fiiture  generations 
of  Englishmen. 

Palaoe-Ghite  Hooaef  Kenmngton, 
7th  of  February  1874. 

The  date  of  the  very  interesting  communication 
which  follows,  from  my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  re- 
veals how  long  this  work  has  been  waiting  the  result 
of  my  attempted  substitution  of  Selections  for  the  Com- 
pleted Works,  in  the  Edition  that  was  to  accompany  it. 
Mr.  Reade's  anecdotes  of  his  father  did  not  reach  me 
until  the  Biogpraphy  had  been  printed  in  its  present 
shape ;  but  happily  they  corroborate  in  all  respects  its 
account  of  Lander's  school  days,  and  their  vivacity  and 
worth  make  them  a  valuable  addition  to  the  volume. 

J.  F. 

9  Albeit-temoe,  Enightsbridge,  October  5th,  1873. 
This  U  the  little  gosrip  I  promised  you.  Valeat  quantum. 
My  late  father  told  these  and  many  other  Rugby  stories  with  a  great 
deal  of  gusto  and  point,  I  wish  I  had  listened  more  seriously.  However, 
in  these  few  I  have  recollected  the  very  phrases  of  Doctor  James  and  of 
Lander,  whose  youthful  genius  made  a  great  impression  on  my  father.  Mm- 
self  a  man  above  the  common.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

CsABLSs  Rradb. 
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My  father,  John  Reado  of  Ipsden,  Oxon,  was  sent  to  Eogby 
at  eight  years  of  age. 

Next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  a  much  bigger  boy  espied  him, 
and  said,  *  Hy,  you  new  boy,  I  want  yon.' 

It  was  to  carry  a  casting-net.  Little  Rcade  found  it  rather 
heavy. 

blaster  Landor  cast  the  net  several  times  in  a  certain  water, 
and  caught  nothing.  Thereupon  ho  blamed  his  attendant.    '  You 

*  are  the  cause  of  this,'  said  he.     *  I  begin  to  fear  you  are  a  boy 

*  of  iil  omen*  (sic). 

He  cast  agciiu,  and  drew  a  blank. 

*  Decidedly,'  said  Master  Landor,  *  you  are  aftoy  of  ill  omen. 

*  However,'  says  he,  '  we  won't  lay  it  on  the  Fates  till  we  have 

*  tried  all  mortal  means.  Sapiens  ilyminahitur  astris.  We  must 
'  poach  a  little.' 

Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  a  forbidden  preserve.  At  the 
gate  stood  a  butcher,  contemplating  heifers  at  feed. 

*  I  say,  butcher,  let  me  fish  the  brook  there.' 

*  Well,  sir,  't  ain't  mine.' 

*  Then  what  objection  can  you  possibly  have  t 

*  Why,  master,  I  ha'n't  no  objection ;  but  you  see—* 

'  Much  obliged,'  says  this  smart  boy,  and  entered  the  field 
directly,  cast  in  the  brook,  but  caught  nothing. 

'  Reade,'  said  he,  '  this  is  not  to  bo  liomo.  You  are  a  boy 
'  of  ^00  ill  omen.     Now  here  is  a  favourite  hole  :  if  I  catch  no- 

*  thing  in  it,  I  shall  yield  to  your  evil  Destiny ;  hut  I  warn  you 
'  I  shall  make  you  carry  the  net  home,  and  I  shall  flick  you  all 
'  the  way  with  my  handkerchief.' 

Little  Reade  looked  very  rueful  at  that.  The  net,  even  when 
dry,  had  seemed  mortal  heavy  to  him,  and  ho  began  to  calculate 
how  much  more  it  would  weigh  when  wet  and  dirty. 

The  net  was  cast — a  good  circle — drawn  steadily  to  land, 
and  lo  !  struggling  in  its  meshes  a  pike  of  really  unusual  size. 

Master  Landor  raised  a  shout  of  triumph,  then  instantly  re- 
membering lus  partner,  he  turned  to  blaster  Rcade.     *•  Welcome 

*  to  Rugby,  sir,  welcome !     You  are  a  boy  of  excellent  omen. 

*  I'll  carry  the  net  home,  and  you  shall  sup  off  this  fi^h ;  it  is 
'  the  joint  production  of  my  skill  and  your  favourable  Star.^ 
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Next  day  there  was  a  complaint  against  him  for  fishing  out 
of  bounds. 

*  Mr.  X.  (the  batcher)  gave  me  leave,*  said  he,  quietly. 

There  were  seven  boys  in  the  school  of  the  name  of  Hill. 

The  boys  wanted  a  half-holiday,  and  came  to  Landor.  '  Write 
^  to  old  James  for  one,'  said  they.  Landor  consented,  and  wrote 
a  copy  of  verses,  wherein  he  compared  Bagby  to  Rome,  because 
it  was  built  on  Seven  Hills. 

'Ah,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  I  don't  ask  you  who  wrote  this,  for 

*  there  is  only  one  of  you  with  the  brains  to  do  it.     Half-holi- 
'dayt    Yea.' 

One  day  in  full  school  Master  Landor  had  an  apple  of  sin- 
gular size  and  beauty.  He  had  his  Livy  in  one  hand  and  this 
apple  in  the  other,  and  read  and  read,  and  munched  and 
munched,  till  the  sound  struck  the  Doctor.  He  espied  the  de- 
linquent, and  ordered  him  to  bring  that  apple  to  him.  He  put 
it  on  his  desk  coram  populo;  and  then,  half  relenting,  said, 
'  There,  sir.  Now,  if  you  want  that  again,  you  had  better  go 
'  and  sit  down  and  make  me  a  short  line  on  the  occasion.' 

'  O,  I  can  do  that  and  stand  here,'  says  Master  Landor. 

*  Do  it,  then.' 

The  boy  thought  a  minute,  and  soon  obliged  him  with  a 

pentameter : 

'  Esariens  doctor  dnlcU  poma  rapit.' 

'Humf  says  Doctor  James.     '  And  pray,  sir,  what  do  you 

*  mean  by  E-^u-riens  doctor  f 

*  The  gor-man-dising  doctor.' 

' Take  it,  sir :  you  are  too  hard  for  me;  you  are  too  hard  for 
^  me,'  said  the  Doctor,  delighted  with  his  pupiL 

This  Doctor  James  was  an  enthusiast.  My  father  told  me 
he  heard  a  class  construing  a  fine  passage  of  Lucretius  to  him, 
and  no  doubt  making  mincemeat  of  the  author;  for  presently  the 
Doctor  roared  out, '  Ye  don't  taste  him,  sir ;  ye  don't  toMe  him !' 
and  instantly  construed  the  passage  finely,  and,  in  his  ardour, 
went  on  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lesson.  Observing  which  too 
late,  he  turned  the  whole  school  out  into  the  playground.    '  Get 

*  along,'  said  he;  '  I  have  rescued  one  Poet  out  ofyourjau>$.* 
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THE  LIFE  OF  LANDOIL 


BOOK  FIRST. 

»77S-»797-  -^T-  »-«* 
WABWICE,  BUOBT,  OXFORD,  AND  SWANSEA. 

I.  Introductory,  n.  The  Landon  and  the  Savages,  m.  Birth  and  Child* 
ith  Dayi.  it.  At  Rugby  School,  y.  At  Ashbourne.  Yi.  At  Trinity 
College^  Oxford,  vii.  Fint  published  Book,  Tin.  A  fair  Intercessor. 
CL  A  Moral  Epistle,    z.  Retreat  to  Wales, 

I.  Introductory. 

I  AM  not  insensiblo  to  what  is  generally  taken  to  be  expressed, 
in  literature  as  in  many  other  things,  by  great  popularity.  The 
writer  whom  crowds  of  readers  wait  upon  has  deserve*!  his  fol- 
lowing, for  good  or  for  ill ;  and  the  desire  to  read  without  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  which  railways  have  largely  encouraged  and 
to  which  many  modem  reputations  are  due,  has  not  prevented 
the  growth  of  other  reputations  that  will  outlive  the  contemiK)- 
raries  who  conferred  them. 

Eut  with  this  popular  literature  which  in  some  form  always 
exists,  changing  its  form  with  the  age,  there  has  existed  at  all 
times  a  literature  less  immediately  attractive,  but  safer  from  ca- 
price or  vicissitude ;  and  finding  its  audiences,  fit  however  few, 
the  same  through  many  ages.  England  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  it  Its  principal  masters  have  been  the  men  who  from  tim« 
to  time  have  purified,  enlarged,  and  refixed  the  language  ;  wha 
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noble,  it  led  him  frequently  into  contradictions  and  extravagance 
that  have  deprived  him  of  a  portion  of  his  fame. 


IL  The  Lakdobs  and  the  Savages. 

Landor's  father  was  a  physician.  *  It  was,  I  believe,  not  on- 
'  usual,'  his  brother  Robert  writes  to  me,  speaking  of  ninety  or 
a  hundred  years  ago, '  for  even  the  eldest  sons  of  private  gentle- 
^  men  to  engage  in  some  profession  during  their  fistther's  lifetime, 

*  if  their  fathers  were  not  old.  The  regular  army  could  afiford 
'  but  little  room  for  them.     Perhaps  the  greatest  number  were 

*  educated  in  your  profession,  as  best  qualifying  them  to  manage 

*  the  business  of  after-life.     But  some  preferred  medicine.     Our 

*  father  took  his  degree  at  Worcester-college,  Oxford,  and  sue- 
^  ceeded  Sir  Charles  Shuckborough,  an  old  Warwickshire  baronet. 

*  A  still  older  baronet  many  years  after,  who  lived  in  the  adjoin- 

*  ing  parish  to  Ipsley-court,  was  first  Doctor  and  then  Sir  Charles 
'  Throckmorton.  The  different  branches  of  the  medical  profee- 
'  sion  were  kept  much  more  distinct  a  hundred  years  ago  than 
'  at  present  After  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  own  succes- 
'  don  to  the  two  Warwickshire  estates,  our  father  resigned  his 
'  practice,  and  lived  part  of  the  year  at  Ipsley-court  and  part  at 

*  Warwick.' 

At  Warwick  was  bom  Doctor  Walter  Landor's  most  famous 
son,  the  first  issue  of  his  second  marriage.  Of  the  six  children 
bom  to  his  first  marriage,  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr. 
Wright  of  Warwick,  all  but  one  died  in  childhood ;  and  this 
daughter,  on  whom  had  been  settled  the  bulk  of  her  mother's  for- 
tune, married  a  Staffordshire  cousin,  Humphrey  Arden  of  Long- 
croft.  Doctor  Landor's  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Savage,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  with  her  three  sisters  of  Charles  Savage, 
the  head  of  an  old  Warwickshire  family,  the  bulk  of  whose  pro- 
perty, however,  had  been  transferred  to  a  younger  branch  who 
bore  the  name  of  Norris.  llie  paternal  fortune,  not  very  large 
even  before  it  was  divided,  the  eldest  daughter  shared  with  her 
three  sisters ;  but  aftor  her  marriage  to  Doctor  Landor,  two  estates 
in  Warwickshire,  Ipsley-court  and  Tachbrooke  (clearbrook),  were 
bequeathed  to  her  by  the  representatives  of  the  Norris  branch 
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of  her  family,  two  great-uncles,  very  wealthy  London  merchants ; 
and  so  much  of  the  original  land  of  the  Savages  of  Tachhrooke  was 
thus  restored  to  them.  A  condition  of  strict  entail  to  the  eldest 
son  accompanied  the  hequest,  as  if  the  object  were  to  revive  so 
far  the  consideration  and  condition  of  tlie  old  family;  and.  Doctor 
Landor*s  paternal  estates  in  Staffordshire  being  in  like  manner 
entailed,  thei*e  remained  for  the  younger  children  that  might  be 
bom  to  his  second  marriage,  apart  from  any  possible  bequests 
from  other  relatives'  or  prudent  savings  by  their  mother,  only 
the  succession  to  a  smaller  estate  in  Buckinghamshire  left  equally 
to  her  and  her  three  sisters  by  the  same  Mr.  Xorris,  after  expiiy 
of  the  life-interest  in  it  of  another  descendant  from  the  same 
family,  the  Countess  of  Conyngham.  This  estate  was  called 
Hughenden-manor,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  DisraelL 

Yet  well-born  as  Walter  Savage  Land  or  thus  was,  on  the  side 
of  both  parents,  no  title  can  be  established  for  such  claim  to 
high  consideration  or  remote  antiquity,  on  the  part  of  either,  as 
from  time  to  time  has  been  put  forth  in  biographical  notices  of 
him,  and  even  in  his  own  writings.  For  here  the  reflection  has 
to  be  made, — strange  in  its  application  to  such  a  man, — that, 
possessing  few  equals  in  those  intellectual  qualities  which  he 
was  also  not  indisposed  to  estimate  highly  enough,  he  was  not 
less  eager  to  claim  a  position  where  many  thousands  of  his  con- 
temporaries equalled,  and  many  hundreds  surpassed  him.  I  had 
on  one  occasion  the  greatest  difficulty  in  restraining  him  from 
sending  a  challenge  to  Lord  John  Eussell  for  some  fancied  slight 
to  the  memory  ot  Sir  Arnold  Savage,  speaker  of  Henry  the 
Seventh^s  first  House  of  Commons ;  yet  any  connection  beyond 
the  name  could  not  with  safety  have  been  assumed.  When  he 
says  in  one  of  his  Imaginary  Conversations  that  his  estates  were 
sufficient  for  the  legal  qualification  of  three  Eoman  knights,  he 
is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth ;  but  it  is  much  more  doubt- 
ful whether  any  one  of  Ins  forefathers  of  either  family  possessed 
in  land  an  income  equal  to  his  o\mi  before  it  was  squandered  by 
him.  Between  the  two  classes  of  the  untitled  gentry  of  England, 
his  family  by  both  father  and  mother  held  a  pLvce  of  which  any 
man  might  have  been  proud;  but  it  was  not  exactly  all  he 
claimed  for  it.    To  the  rank  of  those  powerful  commoners  of  a 
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former  age  who  were  not  less  than  the  noblest  either  in  name  or 
influence,  it  did  not  belong  ;  but  it  ranked  with  the  highest  and 
oldest  among  that  class  of  private  gentlemen  who  stood  between 
these  and  the  yeomanry, — men  of  small  but  independent  for- 
tunes, equally  respectable,  and  educated  not  less  well;  and, 
during  several  generations,  the  property  of  both  Landors  and 
Savages  had  thus  been  held  and  handed  down  by  their  eldest 
children.  There  is  pleasant  allusion  to  these  matters,  and  to  his 
brother's  occasional  weakness  respecting  them,  in  one  of  ^ir. 
Bobert  Landor*8  letters. 

'  It  seems  that  the  family  was  seven  hundred  years  old,  and 

*  several  notices  of  my  brother's  death  repeat  the  same  tale.  We 

*  may  go  back  about  half-way,  but  no  farther.     Some  of  us  en- 

*  joyed  provincial  honours  and  offices ;  and  Walter  believed  that 

*  a  certain  Arnold  Savage  was  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 

*  mons  of  that  name.     One  of  my  churchwardens  had  a  sister 

*  with  whom  I  searched  the  parish  registers  for  certain  ancestors 

*  of  hers.     Finding  only  parish  officers,  not  one  of  whom  rose 

*  higher  than  a  yeoman,  the  lady,  who  was  indeed  very  hand- 

*  some,  assured  me  that  they  were  descended  from  Julius  Caaar 

*  quite  directly ;  and  was  much  pleased  on  learning  from  me 
'  that  this  Julius  was  descended  from  lulus,  the  son  of  iEneas, 

*  the  son  of  Venus  :  and  thus  I  could  account  for  beauty  in  her- 

*  self,  both  divine  and  imperishable.  She  was  forty;  and  I  gained 

*  the  character,  soon  lost  again,  of  extreme  politeness.   I  related 

*  this  anecdote  to  my  brother,  who  could  not  apply  it.     In  a 

*  translation  of  Kalwilais  i)ubli.s]ied  about  fourteen  years  ago,  I 

*  found  the  word  />///Jor*  applied  to  such  fools  as  were  supreme 

*  among  all  other  fools  ;  and  a  long  note  was  required  to  enumer- 

*  ate  their  varieties.  Till  then  I  did  not  believe  that  any  language 

*  could  contain  so  many  opprobrious  terms,  so  whimsical  and  con- 

*  temptuous.    The  last  time  that  my  brother  was  at  Biriingham 

*  I  trie<l  to  read  the  long  list  of  tlirm,  but  was  interrupted  by 

*  such  loud  screams  as  must  sometimes  have  shaken  both  your 

*  library  anil  mine.     There  was  not  only  astonishment  but  de- 

*  light  in  his  laughter.  \Mien  I  suj:;;tfsted  that  probably  our  an- 

*  The  word  '  landore/  tho  roador  nocd  hardly  bo  told,  is  not  a  fan- 
UsUc  name,  but  tho  old  French  word  for  a  heavy  fellow. 
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'  cestor  was  the  greatest  fool  among  all  those  who  accom] 

'  the  Conqueror,  and  thos  acquired  the  highest  place  and  name, 

*  he  accepted  the  priority.  But  then  he  might  have  reserved  for 
'  himself  the  power  to  escape.     For  it  appears  that  our  name 

*  originally  was  Del-arLa'nd  (De  la  Laundes) ;  and  my  brother 
'  Henry  has  in  his  keeping  some  old  writings  conveying  an  es- 
'  tate  signed  and  sealed  in  that  name.  When  it  was  that  so 
'  many  Norman  names  gained  English  terminations,  as  must  have 
'  been  the  case,  the  heralds  know  best.' 


ILL  BiBTH  AND  Childish  Datb. 

The  family  identity  of  fools  and  Landers  does  not  seem  long 
to  have  survived  the  laughter  of  Eabelais.  Some  of  the  name 
did  good  service  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  and  Cromwell ;  and 
Staffordshire  had  a  stout  whig  Landor  for  its  high-sheriff  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  deliverer,  whose  grandson,  falling  off  from 
that  allegiance,  stood  up  as  stoutly  for  the  Jacobites,  and  whose 
great-grandson  was  the  leading  physician  in  Warwick,  when,  on 
the  dOth  January  1775,  in  the  best  house  of  the  town,  facing  to 
the  street  but  overshadowed  at  the  back  by  old  chestnuts  and 
elms,  the  eldest  child  of  himself  and  Elizabeth  Savage  of  Tach- 
brooke,  christened  Walter  and  Savage,  was  bom.  The  other 
children  of  the  marriage  may  at  once  be  named.  They  were 
Charles,  Henry,  and  Kobert ;  Elizabeth,  Mary  Anne,  and  Ellen : 
bom  respectively  in  1777,  1780,  and  1781 ;  in  1776, 1778,  and 
1783.  The  three  daughters  died  unmarried;  Charles  and  Bo- 
bert  entered  the  Church,  after  taking  their  degrees  at  Oxford ; 
and  Henry,  who  had  been  at  Bugby  with  Walter  and  Charles, 
and  desired  to  have  gone  like  them  to  Oxford,  had,  upon  his 
brother  Bobert  obtaining  a  scholarship  to  that  university  from 
Bromsgrove-school,  to  yield  to  his  father's  doubt  whether  his 
income  could  properly  support  all  three  sons  at  college,  and  him- 
self to  enter  the  office  of  a  London  conveyancer. 

It  was  the  elder  brother's  misfortune,  in  his  youthful  days, 
that  he  alone  should  have  wanted  the  healthful  restraints  which 
the  others  underwent  of  necessity.     Ko  care  with  a  view  to  a 
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profession  bad  any  need  to  find  a  place  in  his  thoughts.  He 
stood  first  in  the  entail  of  the  family  estates ;  and  if  he  conld 
confine  his  desires  within  such  limit,  and  live  meanwhile  on  his 
father*s  allowance,  he  had  simply  to  qualify  himself  for  improv- 
ing or  wasting  them.  This  he  too  well  knew ;  and  though  his 
father,  as  he  observed  in  Walter  the  development  of  unusual  in- 
tellectual promise,  would  eagerly  have  imposed  upon  him  corre- 
sponding duties  and  obligations,  the  attempt  only  led  to  disagree- 
ments, and  the  unsettled  wayward  habit  was  never  afterwards 
reclaimed. 

Of  Landor's  infancy  or  childhood  there  is  no  record  more  au- 
thentic than  such  expressions  as  he  now  and  then  himself  let 
drop  in  old  age.  Writing  in  1853  from  the  house  in  which  he 
was  bom,  and  which  his  sister  Elizabeth  occupied  till  her  death 
in  the  following  year,  when  the  last  witness  of  his  childish  days 
passed  away,  he  mentions  having  picked  up  from  the  gravel-walk 
the  first  two  mulberries  that  had  fallen ;  a  thing  he  remembered 
to  have  done  just  seventy-five  years  before.  There  is  now  before 
me  another  letter  of  his  to  the  same  dear  reLitive,  in  which, 
speaking  of  a  visit  he  has  just  paid  to  her  in  Warwick,  he  de- 
8cril»e8  the  joy  with  which  he  had  seen  again  the  house  that 
was  the  principal  home  of  his  childhood,  with  its  dear  old 
mulWrry- trees,  its  grand  cedars,  the  chestnut-wood  with  the 
church  appearing  tlirough  it,  a  cistus  that  she  had  planted  for 
him,  and  the  fig-tree  at  the  window  on  wliose  leaves,  when  last 
he  saw  them,  soft  rain  was  dropping,  and  from  which  one  little 
bird  was  chirping  to  tell  another  that  there  was  shelter  under 
them.  Taclibrookc  alternated  with  Warwick  in  these  child- 
memories.  From  his  seventh  year  he  had  associations  with  its 
garden ;  and  when  near  his  eightieth  year  he  directed  the  then 
owner  of  Tachbrooke,  his  brother  Henry,  to  the  exact  spot  where 
he  would  find  the  particular  apple-tree  of  one  of  their  boyish  ad- 
ventures, '  close  upon  the  nut- walk,  and  just  of  the  same  size  and 
'  ap])earance  as  it  was  seventy  years  ago.*  To  this  old  place  he 
was  indeed  esi)ecially  attached,  and  his  allusions  to  it  were  in- 
cessant. It  was  the  scene  of  his  earliest  games  and  sports,  where 
his  *  lieedless  childhood  played,  a  stranger  then  to  pain  ;'  where 
his  boyhood  too  soon  hud  run  through  its  few  happy  days ;  and 
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where  often  he  wished  that  he  might  find  his  final  rest.  These 
are  expressions  continually  applied  to  it  in  letters  to  members 
of  his  fiGLmily,  while  his  memory  still  could  go  back  even  be- 
yond his  seventh  year.  To  his  brother  Henry  in  1852  he  ex- 
claimed :  *  Dear  old  Tachbrooke  !  It  is  the  only  locality  for  which 
'  I  feel  any  affection.  Well  do  I  remember  it  from  my  third  or 
<  fourth  year ;  and  the  red  filberts  at  the  top  of  the  garden,  and 
'  the  apricots  from  the  barn-wall,  and  Aunt  Nancy  cracking  the 

*  stones  for  me.     If  I  should  ever  cat  apricots  with  you  again,  I 

*  shall  not  now  cry  for  the  kernel.* 

As  soon  as  he  could  quit  the  nursery  he  had  been  sent  to  a 
school  at  Knowle,  ten  miles  from  Warwick ;  and  even  of  this 
time,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  about  four  years  and  a  half, 
his  letters  have  a  recollection  which  is  worth  preserving.  Writ- 
ing to  his  sister  Ellen  from  Florence  at  the  close  of  1831,  he 
says  :  '  I  remember  when  I  went  to  Knowle  an  old  woman  com- 

*  ing  from  Balsal-Temple  to  little  Treheme  for  a  guinea,  which 

*  he  paid  her  yearly.    She  was  one  hundred  and  two  when  I  was 

*  four  and  a  half;  so  that  it  is  in  the  range  of  possibility  that  she 
'  might  have  seen  people  who  had  seen  not  only  Milton,  but 

*  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Spenser,  and  Raleigh.   I  myself  have  con- 

*  versed  with  a  man,  not  remarkably  old,  who  had  conversed  with 

*  Pope,  Warburton,  and  Fielding.* 

Another  incident  of  a  year  and  a  halfs  later  date  he  recalled 
when  writing  to  Sou  they  in  1811  of  his  Lanthony  estate  in  the 
Vale  of  Ewias,  and  its  infinite  variety  of  flowers — those  *beauti- 

*  ful  and  peaceful  tribes'  he  so  often  wished  that  he  knew  more 
about.     *  They  always  meet  one  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same 

*  season ;  and  years  have  no  more  effect  on  their  placid  counten- 
'  ances  than  on  so  many  of  the  most  favoured  gods.     I  remem- 

*  ber  a  little  privet  which  I  planted  when  I  was  about  six  years 

*  old,  and  which  I  considered  the  next  of  kin  to  me  after  my 

*  mother  and  elder  sister.     Wlienever  I  returned  from  scliool  or 

*  college,  for  the  attachment  was  not  stiil.-d  in  that  sink,  I  felt 

*  something  like  uneasiness  till  I  had  seen  and  measured  it.  There 

*  is  no  small  delight  in  having  a  friend  in  the  world  to  whom 

*  one  dare  repeat  such  folly.'  With  a  delight  that  may  perhaps 
be  measured  by  the  suri^assing  beauty  of  the  lines  in  which  it 
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IB  expressed,  he  repeated  the  folly  in  later  years  to  a  wider  audi- 
ence: 

*  And  *t  is  and  ever  was  my  wish  and  way 
To  let  all  flowers  liye  freely,  and  all  die, 
Whene'er  their  Genins  bids  their  sonls  depart, 
Among  their  kindred  in  their  native  place. 
I  never  plnck  the  rose ;  the  violet's  head 
Bath  shaken  with  my  breath  upon  its  bank 
And  not  reproached  me ;  the  ever-sacred  cap 
Of  the  pore  lily  hath  between  my  hands 
Felt  safe,  nnsoiled,  nor  lost  one  grain  of  gold.* 

Varied  at  the  same  time  with  these  enjoyments  of  youth  were 
its  other  commoner  occurrences,  which  bring  to  most  of  us  a  fore- 
taste of  the  later  troubles.  All  the  trials  he  ever  underwent,  he 
would  tell  you,  were  as  nothing  to  his  sufifcrings  over  grammar 
and  arithmetic,  of  the  last  of  wliich  he  remained  ignorant  all  his 
life,  'according  to  the  process  in  use.'  But  it  was  a  worse  cala- 
mity, a  deep  lower  than  the  lowest,  that  awaited  him  in  dancing; 
BO  that  when  he  came  to  have  a  son  of  his  own  present  age,  ho 
had  gloomily  to  prophesy  that  he  bid  fair  to  be  a  worse  dancer 
than  he  had  himself  been,  for  quite  vainly  had  he  striven  to  im- 
press upon  him  the  dreadful  truth  that  all  other  miseries  and 
misfortunes  of  life  put  together  were  nothing  to  this. 

IV.  At  Rugby  ScnooL. 

From  Knowle,  when  about  ten  years  old,  Landor  was  trans- 
ferred to  Kugby ;  at  that  time  under  Doctor  James,  a  scholar  of 
fair  repute,  who  did  something  to  redeem  the  scliool  fr<mi  the 
effects  of  the  long  and  dull  mastership  that  preceded  his.  Many 
stories  are  told  of  Landor  here,  and  some  that  in  his  old  age  ob- 
tained sanction  from  himself^  which  must  nevertheless  be  pro- 
nounced apocryphal 

lie  is  said  to  have  been  without  a  rival  in  boxing,  leaping,  and 
all  8]K>rt8  allowed  or  forbitMen ;  to  have  K^en  the  boldost  ri<lor 
and  most  adventurous  di>8}>isi'r  of  school-bounds  in  whom  the 
Rugbcans  of  that  day  took  pride  ;  and  to  have  astonished  equally 
the  townsixjople,  the  scliocilboys,  an<l  the  niastors  by  a  nnkless 
defiance  of  authority.  Tliat  hv.  deliod  authority,  luTe  as  in  most 
other  places,  is  certain  enough ;  but  the  niethud;}  and  modes  do- 
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scribed  are  not  those  he  is  likely  to  have  used.  The  picture  of 
him  on  horseback  out  of  bounds,  galloping  beyond  the  reach  of 
pedestrian  authority,  bears  small  resemblance  to  the  studious  wil- 
ful boy,  both  shy  and  impetuous, — not  indeed  backward  in  the 
ordinary  sports  of  the  school,  but  in  boxing  not  more  than  the 
equal  of  any  of  his  three  brothers,  of  whom  none  were  in  a  re- 
markable degree  pugnacious  or  skilful,  and  in  riding  certainly  in- 
ferior to  them  all.  Charles  more  especially,  the  brother  next  to 
himself,  was  his  admitted  superior  in  athletic  exercises;  and 
Rugby  recollections  have  doubtless  given  to  Walter  many  of 
the  exploits  of  this  younger  brother,  always  fonder  of  country 
sports,  and  to  whom  the  language  quoted  would  be  more  applic- 
able though  still  extravagant.  Charles  had  a  larger  and  tiner 
presence,  both  as  boy  and  man,  and  to  the  last  was  an  admir- 
able horseman.  Walter  was  of  strong  build,  but  never  in  early 
or  later  life  rode  well ;  and  though  he  took  part  in  cricket,  foot- 
ball, and  other  games,  and  was  even  famous  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  threw  a  net  in  fishing,  he  was  at  all  times  disposed 
rather  to  walk  by  the  river-side  with  a  book  than  to  engage  in 
such  trials  of  strength  and  activity.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  re- 
marks both  of  school  and  college  days  that  he  oftener  stuck  in 
the  middle  of  a  Greek  verse  than  of  a  brake  ;  and  he  writes  on 
one  occasion  to  Soutliey  much  in  the  style  of  an  inexpert  horse- 
man :  *  I  was  ver}'  fond  of  riding  when  I  was  young,  but  I  found 

*  that  it  produces  a  rapidity  in  the  creation  of  thought  which 

*  makes  us  forget  what  we  are  doing.*  His  brother  Robert  tells 
me  that  he  never  followed  the  hounds  at  Rugby  or  any  where 
else,  and  that  when  he  kept  three  horses  he  never  mounted  one 
of  them ;  they  were  only  for  his  carriage.  Average-sized  as  he 
was,  he  was  the  least,  though  not  the  weakest,  of  the  four  bro- 
thers ;  well-shaped,  but  not  in  youth  so  good-looking  as  those 
who  knew  him  only  in  after-days  would  imagine. 

For  a  moment  I  recall  the  weU-remembered  figure  and  face, 
as  they  first  became  known  to  me  tliirty  years  ago.*    Landor 

•  The  fipBt  two  books  of  this  biographj  were  written  in  the  winter  of 
1865,  and.  up  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  book,  the  work  was  printed  off  in 
the  summer  of  1867.  Its  completion  was  delayed  until  1869,  the  year  of 
publication. 
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was  then  upwards  of  sixty,  and  looked  that  age  to  the  falL 
He  was  not  above  the  middle  stature,  but  had  a  stout  stalwart 
presence,  walked  without  a  stoop,  and  in  his  general  aspect,  par- 
ticularly the  set  and  carriage  of  his  head,  was  decidedly  of  what 
is  called  a  distinguished  bearing.  His  hair  was  already  silvered 
gray,  and  had  retired  far  upward  from  his  forehead,  which,  wide 
and  full  but  retreating,  could  never  in  the  earlier  time  have  been 
seen  to  such  advantage.  What  at  first  was  noticeable,  however, 
in  the  broad  white  massive  head,  wore  the  full  yet  strangely-lifted 
eyebrows ;  and  they  were  not  immediately  attractive.  They  might 
have  meant  only  pride  or  self-will  in  its  most  arrogant  form,  but 
for  what  was  visible  in  the  rest  of  the  face.  In  the  large  gray 
eyes  there  was  a  depth  of  composed  expression  that  even  startled 
by  its  contrast  to  the  eager  restlessness  looking  out  from  the  sur- 
face of  them ;  and  in  the  same  variety  and  quickness  of  transi- 
tion the  mouth  was  extremely  striking.  The  lips  that  seemed 
compressed  with  unalterable  will  would  in  a  moment  relax  to  a 
softness  more  than  feminine ;  and  a  sweeter  smile  it  was  impos- 
sible to  conceive.  What  was  best  in  his  character,  whether  for 
strength  or  gentleness,  had  left  its  traces  here.  It  was  altoge- 
ther a  face  on  which  power  was  visibly  impressed,  but  without 
the  resolution  and  purpose  that  generally  accompany  it;  and 
one  could  well  imagine  that  while  yet  in  extreme  youth,  and  be- 
fore life  had  written  its  ineffaceable  record,  the  individual  fea- 
tures might  have  had  as  little  promise  as  they  seem  to  bear  in  a 
portrait  of  him  now  before  me  belonging  to  his  brother  Henry,  and 
taken  in  his  thirtieth  year.  The  eye  is  fine ;  but  black  hair  covers 
all  the  forehead,  and  you  recognise  the  face  of  the  later  time  quite 
without  its  fulness,  power,  and  animaticm.  The  stubbornness  is 
there,  without  the  softness  ;  the  self-will,  untamed  by  any  experi- 
ence ;  plenty  of  energy,  but  a  want  of  emotion.  The  nose  was 
never  particularly  good ;  and  the  lifted  brow,  flatness  of  cheek 
and  jaw,  wide  upper  lip,  retreating  mouth  and  chin,  and  heavy 
neck,  peculiarities  necessarily  prominent  in  youth,  in  age  contri- 
buted only  to  a  certain  lion-look  he  liked  to  be  remindc<l  of,  and 
would  confirm  with  a  loud  long  laugh  hanlly  less  than  l(*onine. 
Higher  and  higher  went  peal  aft<>r  peal,  in  continuous  and  in- 
creasing volleys,  until  regions  of  sound  were  reached  very  far  be- 
yond ordinary  human  lungs. 
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With  this  accompaniment  I  have  heard  him  relate  one  Rugby 
anecdote  that  is  certainly  authentic.  Throwing  his  net  one  morn- 
ing in  a  stream  to  which  access  on  some  previous  occasion  had 
been  refused  to  him,  the  farmer  who  owned  the  land  came  down 
upon  him  suddenly ;  angry  words  were  exchanged  ;  and  Landor, 
compl}iiig  quite  unexpectedly  with  a  peremptory  demand  for  his 
fishing  apparatus,  flung  the  net  over  the  farmer^s  head  with  such 
faultless  precision  as  completely  to  entangle  in  its  meshes  his  en- 
raged adversary,  and  reduce  him  to  easy  submission.  Kor  did 
he  less  riotously  laugh  at  the  relation  of  one  of  his  many  differ- 
ences with  the  head-master  in  his  later  years  at  the  school,  when 
he  would  entangle  him  as  suddenly  in  questions  of  longs  and 
shorts ;  and  the  Doctor,  going  afterwards  good-naturedly  to  visit 
him  in  his  private  room,  would  knock  vainly  for  admission  at 
the  bolted  study-door,  from  within  which  Landor,  affecting  to 
discredit  the  reality  of  the  visit  or  the  voice,  and  claiming  there 
his  right  to  protest  against  all  intrusion  of  the  profane,  would 
devoutly  ejaculate,  A  vaunt,  Satan/ 

Among  his  school-fellows  was  Butler,  afterwards  head-master 
of  Shrewsbury  and  bishop  of  Lichfield :  but  Landor  had  the  re- 
putation in  the  school  of  being  the  best  classic.  The  excellence 
of  his  Latin  verses  was  a  tradition  at  Rugby  for  half  a  century 
aft«r  he  left ;  and  one  of  the  fags  of  his  time,  a  peer's  son,  has 
described  the  respectful  awe  with  which  he  read  one  day  on  the 
slate,  in  the  handwriting  of  Doctor  James  himself,  *  Play-day  for 

*  Landor's  Latin  verses.*  His  familiaritv  with  Greek  was  less  con- 
spicuous,  that  language  having  become  his  more  especial  study 
only  in  later  years ;  and  there  is  doubtless  some  truth  in  the  play- 
ful allusion  of  one  of  his  letters  written  when  he  was  eighty-four. 

*  I  have  forgotten  my  Greek,  of  which  I  had  formerly  as  mach 

*  as  boys  of  fifteen  have  now.  Butler,  after>vards  bishop  of  Lich- 
'  field,  and  myself,  were  the  first  at  Rugby,  or,  I  believe,  any 

*  other  school,  who  attempted  a  Greek  verse.  Latin  I  still  pos- 
'  sess  a  small  store  of.**  But  what  would  seem  most  to  have 
marked  itself  out  as  peculiar  in  his  mastery  of  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  even  so  early  as  his  Rugby  days,  was  less  what  masters 
could  teach  him,  than  what  ^Nature  herself  had  given  him.  This 

•  Letter  to  Lady  Sawle,  8th  February  1858. 
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iras  a  character  and  habit  of  mind  resembling  closely  that  of  the 
ancient  writers ;  ways  of  seeing  and  thinking  nearly  akin  to 
theirs  :  the  power,  sudden  as  thought  itself,  of  giving  visual  shape 
to  objects  of  thought ;  and  with  all  this,  intense  energy  of  feel- 
ing, and  a  restless  activity  of  imagination,  eager  to  reproduce 
themselves  in  similar  forms  of  vivid  and  picturesque  expression. 
It  was  this  that  gave  originality  to  his  style,  even  while  he  most 
appeared  to  be  modelling  himself  upon  antiquity.  He  had  the 
Greek  love  of  the  clear,  serene,  and  graceful,  of  the  orderly  and 
symmetrical ;  he  had  the  Greek  preference  for  impulsive  rather 
than  reflective  forms  of  imagination;  and  he  had  the  sense  of 
material  grandeur,  and  the  eager  sympatliy  with  domestic  as  well 
as  public  life,  peculiar  to  the  Latin  genius.  In  this  way,  to  the 
last,  he  was  more  himself  of  the  antique  Roman  or  Greek  than  of 
a  critical  student  of  either  tongue  ;  although  the  marvellous  facil- 
ity with  which  he  had  been  writing  Latin  verse  from  his  youth, 
gave  him  always  a  power  over  that  language  which  might  well 
6upi»ly  the  place  of  more  severe  requirements  of  scholarship.  Very 
largely  also,  during  all  his  life,  had  the  power  contributed  to  his 
own  enjoyment ;  and  it  is  in  this  view,  rather  tlian  in  the  light 
of  tasks  or  lessons,  we  have  to  speak  of  his  classical  attainments 
even  so  far  back  as  his  boyhood.  Such  acquaintance  with  pars- 
ing, syntax,  and  prosoily  as  the  Kugby  exercises  at  that  time 
called  for,  cost  him  of  course  no  ellbrt ;  and  long  before  he  had 
formally  qualifietl  for  the  rank,  he  was  j>raotically  the  flrst  I^tinist 
in  the  school.  His  tutor  was  Doctor  Sleath,  the  late  prebend  of 
St.  Paul's ;  but  though  this  gc)o<l  man  had  some  intluence  over 
him,  it  was  exerted  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  comiHito  for  a  prize 
poem.  *  I  never  would  contend  at  school,*  he  wrote  in  one  of  his 
last  letters  to  Southey,  *  with  any  one  for  anything.  I  fonned  the 
*  same  resolution  when  I  went  to  college,  and  I  have  kept  it.* 
With  something  of  the  shyness  that  av<aded  competition,  there 
was  more  of  the  pride  that  would  aekn<>whMl^e  no  competitor; 
and  he  was,  in  truth,  never  well  disposed  ti»  anything  systeniatised 
either  in  pursuits  or  studies.  AVhat  he  did  best  ami  worst,  he 
dill,  in  his  earliest  as  his  latest  lite,  for  the  sati^sfactiun  of  his 
own  will  or  pleasure. 

The  subject  thus  adverted  to  will  frequently  recur,  and  frank 
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confession  of  my  want  of  qualification  to  speak  of  it  critically 
must  accompany  all  remarks  of  my  own.  I  will  yet  venture  to 
say  of  his  Latin  verse,  which  he  wrote  as  abundantly  as  English 
and  of  which  he  had  himself  the  higher  opinion,  that  I  believe 
more  of  the  pleasure  of  original  poetry  to  be  derivable  horn,  it 
than  from  any  other  modem  Latinity ;  and  though  here  and 
there  it  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  difficult  in  construction,  it 
has  never  anything  of  the  schoolmaster^s  expletives  or  phrases, 
but,  in  that  as  in  other  respects,  may  be  read  as  if  a  Roman  him- 
self had  written  it.  Nor  is  it  less  certainly  to  be  said  of  his 
Greek,  that,  though  he  more  rarely  composed  in  that  language, 
he  had  the  sense  inseparable  from  a  poet  and  scholar  of  the  vast 
superiority  of  its  literature,  and  derived  from  it  an  influence  that 
in  his  own  original  writing  became  strikingly  visible.  He  is  one 
of  the  dozen  men  in  a  generation  who  can  be  said  to  have  read 
Plato  through  in  his  own  tongue ;  and  when  he  had  passed  his 
eighty-fifth  year  he  read  in  the  original  Greek  the  whole  of  the 
Odyssey.  I  will  add  a  remark  from  one  of  his  brother's  letters  : 
'  At  school  and  college  he  had  gained  superiority  over  his  com- 
'  panions,  and,  seventy  years  ago,  very  little  Greek  was  sufficient 

*  for  such  distinction.  There  are  better  scholars  passing  from  our 

*  public  schools  now  than  were  then  the  fellows  of  my  college 

*  who  had  taken  their  master's  degree.    But  Walter  increased  his 

*  Latin  all  his  life  long,  because  he  had  pleasure  in  it.  He  had 
'  also  a  fondness  for  the  derivation  of  words :  reading  the  Port- 
'  Royal  Grammar  twice  through,  and  Ainsworth's  Latin  Die- 
'  tionary  once.  But  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  left  England,  and 
'  was  preparing  to  qualify  himself  for  the  Imaginary  Conversa- 

*  tions  and  Pericles  and  Aspasia^  that  he  applied  his  thoughts 
'  thoroughly  to  Greek  literature  ;  and  even  then  his  reading  was 
'  very  confined.  His  friends  must  regret  his  estimate  of  Plato 
'  especially.     But  there  was  no  deception,  no  false  pretence,  in 

*  his  criticisms.  He  did  not  affect  more  scholarship  than  he  pos- 
'  sessed :  but  because  his  contemporaries  had  once  been  inferior 
'  to  him,  he  believed  that  they  must  ever  remain  at  the  same  dist- 
<  ance  from  him ;  that  they  must  be  inferior  still ;  and  hence  the 

*  appearance  of  too  much  pretension.  Compared  with  such  scholars 

*  as  the  universities  are  producing  now  he  was  a  very  idle  stu- 
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'  dent,  idle  indeed.     Ton  'will  accept  these  opinions  of  mine  as 

*  worth  hardly  a  moment's  consideration,  unless  they  are  con- 

*  iirmed  by  your  own  ;  for  I  am  now,  and  ever  have  been,  as  ill 
'  qualified  to  estimate  Walter  as  he  was  to  estimate  Plato.    Parr 

*  once  described  him  to  me  as  a  most  excellent  Latin  scholar  with 
'  some  creditable  knowledge  of  Greek ;  and  I  believe  that  not 
'  much  more  could  be  said  fifty  years  later.     Kor  did  he  pretend 

*  to  more.* 

Of  any  taste  as  yet  developed  in  him  for  particular  branches 
of  English  reading  or  study,  there  is  no  trace ;  but  one  of  his 
letters  to  South ey  in  1811  tells  us  of  his  first  literary  purchase : 
The  two  first  books  I  ever  bought  were  at  the  stall  of  an  old 
woman  at  Rugby.  They  happened  to  be  Baker's  Chronicle 
and  Drayton's  Pohjolhion.  I  was  very  fond  of  both  because 
they  were  bought  by  me.  They  were  my  own ;  and  if  I  did 
not  read  them  attentively,  my  money  would  have  been  thrown 
away,  and  I  must  have  thought  and  confessed  myself  injudi- 
cious. I  have  read  neither  since,  and  I  never  shall  possess 
either  again.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  with  how  much  more 
fondness  and  pride  the  writers  of  those  days  contemplated 
whatever  was  belonging  to  Old  England.  People  now  in  prais- 
ing any  scene  or  event  snarl  all  the  while,  and  attack  their 
neighbours  for  not  praising.  They  feel  a  consciousness  that 
the  foundations  of  our  greatness  are  impaired,  and  have  occa- 
sioned a  thousand  little  cracks  and  crevices  to  let  in  the  cold 
air  upon  our  comforts.  All,  Nassau  and  Oliver  ! — Q^is  vohis 
tertius  luerts  T  Certainly  neither  Sidmouth  nor  Castlereagh, 
Southey  himself  would  have  answered;  and  the  mere  tone  of 
the  question  is  some  proof  that  to  have  read  '  attentively,'  at  this 
time  of  life,  two  such  hearty  old  lovers  of  their  country  as  Baker 
and  Drayton,  had  left  a  wholesome  impression  on  this  Kugby 
boy. 

On  the  same  form  with  him  and  Butler,  all  four  having  en- 
tered at  about  the  same  time,  were  Henry  Cary  and  Walter 
Birch,  l)oth  of  tliem  Landor*s  contemporaries  at  Oxford  also. 
Writing  from  Florence  to  Mr.  Robert  Lytton  at  nearly  the  cluse 
of  his  eighty-fifth  year,  he  says  :  '  Do  not  despise  Cary's  Dante. 
'  It  is  wonderful  how  he  could  have  turned  the  rhymes  of  Danto 
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*  into  tmrhjrmed  verse  with  any  harmony :  he  has  done  it.    Poor 

*  Caiy !  I  remember  him  at  Rugby  and  Oxford.  He  was  the  friend 

*  of  my  friend  Walter  Birch  whom  I  fought  at  Rugby,  and  who 
'  thrashed  .me  welL     He  was  a  year  older,  and  a  better  boxer: 

*  we  were  intimate  ever  afterwards,  till  his  death.'   *  Birch  and  I 

*  thought  ourselves  men  when  we  were  only  boys,'  is  the  remark 
of  another  of  his  letters ;  *  but  it  made  us  the  more  manly  when 

*  we  grew  up.'  Many  proofs  remain  of  this  intimacy,  which, 
a  few  years  after  Landor  s  brief  residence  at  Oxford,  his  brother 
Robert  closely  shared  on  coming  into  residence  at  Worcester- 
college  :  Birch  having  by  that  time  obtained  a  fellowship  at 
Magdalen,  and  deservedly  high  repute  among  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  other  colleges.  Bii-ch's  elder  brother  was 
second  master  at  Rugby ;  and  Landor  often  generously  spoke  of 
Walter  himself  as  having  been  the  best  Rugby  scholar,  as  well 
as  the  boy  with  whom  he  had  formed  his  closest  and  indeed  his 
only  real  friendship.  *  I  see  this  morning,'  he  wrote  to  me  in 
1854,  *  that  liouth,  the  president  of  Magdalen,  is  dead.  He  was 
'  made  president  just  before  I  entered  the  university.     The  first 

*  scholar  admitted  to  his  college  after  the  election  was  my  friend 

*  Walter  Birch,  the  best  scholar  at  Rugby,  not  excepting  Butler. 

*  We  used  to  walk  together  in  Addison's  walk  along  the  Cher- 

*  welL     From  Rugby  wo  had  often  gone  to  Bilton,  one  mile  off^ 

*  a  small  estiit«  bought  by  Addison,  where  his  only  daughter,  an 

*  old  fat  woman  of  weak  intellect,  was  then  living,  and  lived  a 

*  good  while  after, — three  or  four  years.     Surely  I  must  have 

*  assisted  in  another  life  ? 

Beyond  sucli  glimpses  as  these  there  is  little  more  to  relate 
of  his  Rugby  days.  Though  he  had  not  many  intimacies  in  the 
school,  he  was  generally  popular  and  respected,  and  used  his 
influence  often  to  save  the  younger  boys  from  undue  harshness 
or  violence.  This  is  mentioned  in  some  recent  recollections  by 
one  who  was  with  him  at  Rugby;  and  an  illustration  may  be 
added  from  a  letter  of  his  brother  Henry's,  when  Ix^th  liad  passed 
their  seventieth  year  :  *  Do  you  think  I  ever  forgot  your  kind- 

*  ness  to  me  at  Rugby,  in  threatening  another  boy  who  ill-used 

*  me  if  he  again  persisted  in  similar  conduct  1     Or  your  gift  of 

*  money  to  me  at  that  time,  when  I  verily  believe  you  had  not 
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*  another  shilling  loft  for  your  own  indulgences  f  A  like  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  another  school-fellow  of  his  own  standing, 
with  whom  otherwise  he  had  little  in  common,  led  to  an  inti- 
macy that  should  be  mentioned  here  ;  not  for  anything  it  adds 
to  our  knowledge  of  his  school-days,  but  because  it  brought 
pleasant  associations  to  his  later  life,  between  him  and  Fleet- 
wood Parkhurst,  son  of  an  old  Worcestershire  squire  descended 
from  the  Fleetwoods  and  Donnera,  there  was  a  discordance  of 
taste  and  temi>er  in  most  things :  yet  their  connection  survivpd 
tlie  Rugby  time  ;  they  met  frequently  after  their  school-days; 
they  visited  each  other's  families;  Parkliurst  was  the  only  Rugby 
l>oy  who  went  with  him  to  the  same  college  at  Oxford ;  and 
on  occasions  they  travelled  together  until  quite  thrown  asunder 
by  a  quarrel,  which  nevertheless  in  no  rt^spect  abated  the  afifec- 
tion  already  conceived  for  his  son's  friend  by  the  elder  Mr. 
Parkhurst,  and  continued  through  the  old  squire's  life.  At 
Ripple-court  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  the  family  house, 
there  was  for  years  no  happier  guest ;  and  when  nearly  half  a 
century  had  passed,  and  Fleetwood's  youngest  sister  had  wedded 
a  public  man  of  distinction  to  be  name<i  latter  in  this  narrative, 
Landor  reminded  her  of  days  still  gratefully  remembered. 

*  Where  Malyem's  yerdant  ridges  gleam 

Beneath  the  morning  ray, 
Look  eastward:  Boe  Sahrina's  stream 

Roll  rapidly  awaj.  .  .  . 
The  lord  of  these  domains  was  one 
Who  loved  me  like  an  only  son.* 

Remaining  at  Rugby  till  he  was  past  his  fifteenth  year,  he 
had  meanwhile  been  joine<l  there  by  his  younger  brothers  Charles 
and  Henry;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  latter  written  in  1847  we  get 
our  first  glimpse  of  their  father  Doctor  Landor,  at  this  early  time. 
Naming  some  communication  received  from  the  head  of  the 
Liiwley  family,  he  says  Lonl  WenlcKik  had  reminded  him  that 
their  families  had  been  intimate  for  sixty  years,  but  that  his  own 
memor}'  carries  him  farther  back.     *  It  is  sixty-tive  yt'ars  since 

*  Sir  Robert  I^iwloy  stood  godfather  to  our  brother  Kol)ert.     I 

*  was  at  Canwell  (so  was  Charles)  with  my  father  when  I  was 

*  about  eleven  years  old.     We  went  coursing,  for  we  ro<lo  our 

o 
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*  ponies.  One  morning  we  went  into  the  stable,  and  SirKobeii 
'  said  to  my  father,  stopping  in  a  certain  spot,  '*  Landor,  how 
'  ^*  many  bottles  of  port  have  we  drank  together  just  about 
'  "  herel"  "  Better  talk  of  dozens,  Sir  Robert,"  said  my  father. 
'  He  and  his  father  must  have  known  my  grandfather,  for  he 
'  quoted  as  a  saying  of  his  father's  that  my  grandfather  was  an 

*  honest  dog  for  a  Jacobite,  and  screamed  with  laughter  as  he  said 

*  it'  It  was  but  a  year  after  this  incident  that  young  Walter 
had  a  visitor  who  might  have  seemed  not  wholly  unconnected 
with  those  dozens  of  port,  and  to  have  brought  him  unsought 
and  premature  instalment  of  his  entailed  estates  of  inheritance. 
The  alarm  was  a  false  one,  this  particular  legacy  going  to  his 
younger  brothers ;  but  the  reader  will  appreciate  the  quiet  hum- 
our with  which  one  of  them,  who  received  from  his  father  no 
better  portion,  tells  the  tale. 

*  Though  followed,'  writes  Mr.  Robert  lAudor,  *  by  two  younger 

*  brothers  as  soon  as  they  could  be  received  at  Rugby,  there  re- 
'  mains  nothing  worth  recording  till  he  was  twelve  years  old ; 

*  when  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout — gout  which  might  have  quali- 
'  fied  him  for  an  alderman — restored  him  to  his  mother^s  care  at 
'  Warwick.  Never  was  there  a  more  impatient  sufferer;  and  his 
'  imprecations,  divided  equally  between  the  gout  and  his  nurses, 
'  were  heard  afar.     It  is  also  strange  that  there  never  was  any 

*  return  of  this  disorder.     Our  father  suffered  from  it,  and  all 

*  three  of  the  younger  brothers ;  but  though  Walter's  appetito 
'  much  surpassed  the  best  of  ours  (or  the  worst),  he  escaped  it 

*  during  more  than  seventy  years.  Ilowever  active  at  dinner,  he 
'  was  always  temperate  after  it ;  and  I  never  saw  the  smallest 

*  sign  of  excess,  though  he  greatly  enjoyed  three  or  four  glasses 
'  of  light  wine.     He  remained  at  Rugby  till  fifteen  or  sixteen, 

*  and  gained  the  character  of  more  than  common  scholarship  by 
'  his  Latin  verses  especially.  However  violent  his  temper  might 
'  have  been,  I  think  that  he  was  liked  as  well  as  respected  by 

*  his  school-fellows;  for  some  of  them,  whom  I  knew  many  years 

*  later,  always  remembered  him  with  pleasure.' 

But,  before  finally  quitting  Rugby,  an  event  of  importance  in 
a  poet's  life  is  to  be  recorded.  While  still  in  the  school,  and  not 
more  than  fourteen,  he  had  written  his  first  original  verses;  made 
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upou  a  cousin's  marriage,  at  her  own  request;  with  a  certain  so- 
briety of  tone,  as  well  as  absence  of  commonplace  in  the  metre, 
not  usual  in  so  young  a  beginner,  and  otherwise  not  worse  or 
better  than  such  things  commonly  are.  But  more  interesting 
than  the  verses  themselves  is  the  letter  I  find  with  them  in  his 
papers,  indorsed  by  himself  'Miss  Xorris,'  addressed  to  'Mr. 

*  Landor,  at  Rugby,'  and  written  from  his  father's  house  in  War- 
wick. The  writer,  who  was  of  the  family  from  whom  his  mother 
derived  the  estates  oflpsley  andXachbrooke,  had  obtained  some 
ii:fiuence  over  him,  and  uses  it  to  confirm  what  was  best  in  his 
tastes  and  temper  by  the  endeavour  to  correct  what  was  worst 
in  both.     '  I  cannot  help,'  she  writes,  '  admiring  your  way  of 

*  employing  your  leisure.  ...  I  think  you  are  much  in  the  right 
'  to  make  the  most  learned  your  friends  and  companions;  but 

*  permit  mo  to  say,  that  though  I  think  a  proper  spirit  commend- 
'  able  and  even  necessary  at  times,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  better 

*  to  submit  sometimes  to  those  under  whose  authority  we  are, 

*  even  when  we  think  they  are  in  fault,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 

*  being  esteemed  arrogant  and  self-sufiicient.'  She  was  writing 
on  the  23d  of  September  1 790,  little  more  than  a  year  after  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille;  and  the  revolt  against  authority  she  rebukes 
with  such  wise  tenderness,  has  relation  to  one  of  the  many  difi'er- 
encea  between  the  scholar  and  his  master  which  had  occurred  at 
this  time.  Landor  was  afterwards  so  willing  to  forget  these  en- 
counters, and  to  recall  nothing  of  the  old  doctor  not  kindly  and 
grateful,  that  the  allusion  to  them  now  shall  be  brief. 

lie  seems  to  have  thought,  when  in  the  school,  that  Dr. 
James  either  would  not  or  could  not  appreciate  what  he  did  in 
Latin  verse,  ami  that  when  he  was  driven  to  take  special  notice 
€>f  it,  he  took  the  worst,  and  not  the  best,  for  tlie  ])urpose.  Thus, 
when  told  very  graciously  on  one  occasion  to  copy  out  fairly  in 
the  play-book  verses  by  himself  of  which  he  thought  indilfer- 
ently,  Landor,  in  making  the  ropy,  put  private  additions  to  it  of 
several  lines,  with  a  coarse  allusion  beginning,  '  Iln'C  sunt  malo- 

*  nun  pessima  carminum  qaie  landor  unquaui  scripsit,*  &c.  This 
offence  was  forgiven  ;  but  it  was  follownl  by  another  of  which 
the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  ho 
•hould  continue  longer  in  the  school.    The  right  at  first  was  uu 
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Landor's  side :  forDr.  James  had  strongly  insisted  on,  and  the  other 
as  firmly  had  declined,  the  correction  of  an  allied  false  quan- 
tity found  really  not  to  exist.  But,  apart  from  the  right  or  the 
wrong,  an  expression  rudely  used  by  the  pupil  was  very  sharply 
rasented  by  the  master,  and  only  one  result  became  possible. 

*  When  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,'  writes  Mr.  Robert  Landor, 
'  he  was  not  expelled  from  Rugby,  but  removed,  as  the  less  dis- 
'  creditable  punishment,  at  the  head  master's  suggestion.  There 
'  was  nothing  unusual  or  disgraceful  in  the  particular  transgres- 
'  sion,  but  a  fierce  defiance  of  all  authority  and  a  refusal  to  ask 

*  forgiveness.** 

Yet  not  so  should  we  part  from  his  Rugby  days.  He  has 
himself  given  a  picture  of  one  of  the  latest  of  them  appealing  to 
kindlier  remembrance.  Sitting  by  the  square  pool  not  long  be- 
fore he  left,  he  had  written  a  little  poem  on  Godiva;  and  in  a 
note  to  his  imaginary  conversation  on  the  charming  old  Warwick- 
shire story,  he  not  only  relates  how  the  schoolfellow  to  whom  he 
showed  his  earlier  effort  laughed  at  him,  and  how  earnestly  he 
had  to  entreat  and  implore  him  not  to  '  tell  the  other  lads,'  but 
he  repeats  the  verses,  with  which,  as  he  transcribes  them  in 
his  Italian  home,  there  comes  back  to  him  the  very  air  of  the 
schoolboy  spot  in  which  first  they  were  written,  and  fervently 
he  wishes  that  the  peppermint  may  still  be  growing  on  the  bank 
by  the  Rugby  pool.  It  is  a  pretty  picture,  and  the  lines  them- 
selves are  of  a  kind  to  haunt  the  memory. 

*  In  every  hour,  in  every  mood, 
O  lady,  it  is  Bweet  and  good 

To  bathe  the  sonl  in  prayer ; 
And  at  the  dose  of  such  a  day, 
When  we  have  ceased  to  bless  and  pray, 

To  dream  on  thy  long  hair.' 

V.  At  Ashbourne. 

Rugby  had  nevertheless  given  pretty  nearly  all  in  the  way 
of  scholarship  she  had  to  give  to  Landor,  when  lie  was  thus, 
though  still  too  young  for  the  university,  compelled  to  bid  her 

*  See  his  own  accoont,  quoted  from  a  letter  to  myself,  at  the  end  ot 
the  second  book. 
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adieu.  An  intermediate  place  between  school  and  college  it  was 
necessary  to  provide;  'and/  writes  Mr.  Robert  Laudor,  'at  six- 
'  toen  he  was  consigned  to  the  tuition  of  a  cleigyman  living  in 
'  Derbyshire  who  had  no  other  pupil,  and  who  seemed  well  quali- 
'  tied  for  the  office  by  patience  and  gentleness.  Walter  always 
'  spoke  of  him  with  respect ;  but  though  by  no  means  ignorant, 
'  the  tutor  had  very  little  more  scholarship  than  the  pupil,  and 

*  his  Latin  verses  were  hardly  so  good  as  Walter*s.'  This  was 
Mr.  Langley,  vicar  of  Ashbourne,  the  charming  country  village 
Landor  has  so  prettily  described  in  his  deliglitful  conversation 
of  Walton  and  Cotton ;  where  ho  takes  occasion  also  to  render 
tribute  not  alone  to  Langley  himself,  but  to  the  elegant  and  gene- 
rous Sleath  at  Rugby,  and  to  the  saintly  Benwell  at  Oxford.  In  a 
letter  to  myself^  written  hardly  eleven  years  ago,  he  makes  ano- 
ther allusion  to  the  days  thus  passed  in  Derbyshire  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  before,  which  may  be  wortli  preserving.*  *  ^ly 

*  old  tutor  at  Ashbourne,  poor  dear  Langley,  had  seen  Pope  when 

*  he  came  to  visit  Oxford  from  Lord  Harcourt's  at  Nuneham. 

*  Dr.  Harrington,  of  Oceana's  family,  dined  at  Allen's,  where  he 

*  did  not  meet  Pope,  but  did  meet  Fielding.  Pope,  I  believe, 
'  was  then  dead.  Harrington  was  almost  a  boy,  fourteen  or 
'  fifteen  years  old.  He  sat  at  dinner  by  his  father,  and  Fielding 

*  on  the  other  side.   Warburton  was  thei-e,  and  with  great  ponijH 

*  osity  made  a  speech  eulogistic  of  Allen,  who  had  said  a  few 

*  words,  modest  and  unimportant.  **  Gentlemen,"  said  Warbur- 
'  ton,  '*  mnny  of  us  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  university 

*  "  education,  but  which  among  us  can  speak  so  wisely  and  judi- 

*  "  ciously  f    Fielding  turned  his  face  round  to  Harrington,  and 

*  said  pretty  loudly,  "  Hark  to  that  sycophantic  son  of  a of 

*  **  a  parson  I"    I  doubt  whether  the  double  genitive  case  was  ever 

*  so  justly,  however  inelegantly,  employed. 't  Wlion  recollections 

*  Other  Bimilar  allaBionn  were  frequent;  as  in  a  letter  to  me  of  If^'A. 
'  It  is  exactly  sixty  years  since  I  saw  Chatswortb.    I  was  at  that  time  nmler 

*  a  private  tntor  at  Ashboome,  having  just  left  Rngbj,  and  bein^  a  little 
■  too  jonng  for  Oxford.* 

t  I  permit  myself  to  add,  as  eyeiy  way  yery  characteristic  of  the  wri  tt-  r. 
then  on  the  ere  of  his  eightieth  year,  the  dosing  lines  of  this  letter  oi  wr 
old  friend.  He  was  waiting  at  the  time  the  Tiait  I  generally  paid  him  on 
his  birthday.    *  In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  British  liepaUio  soom  old 
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such  as  these  came  back  to  Landor,  he  might  be  pardoned  the 
exclamation  we  have  lately  heard  from  him,  that  surely  he  musv 
have  assisted  in  another  life !  Bom  in  the  year  when  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  America  rebelled;  living  through  all  the  revolu- 
tions in  France,  and  the  astonishing  career  of  the  great  Xapo- 
leon ;  a  sympathiser  with  the  defeated  Paoli  and  the  victorious 
Garibaldi;  contemporary  with  Cowper  and  Bums,  yet  the  sur- 
vivor of  Keats,  Wordsworth,  and  Byron,  of  Shelley,  Scott,  and 
Southey ;  living  while  Gibbon's  first  volume  and  Macaulay's  last 
were  published ;  to  whom  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  even  Burke,  had 
been  familiar,  as  were  Peel  and  Eussell;  who  might  have  heard 
Mirabeau  attempting  to  save  the  French  monarchy,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  predicting  the  dismption  of  the  American  republic; 
it  would  seem  strange  that  a  single  life  should  be  large  enough 
for  such  experiences,  if  their  very  number  and  variety  did  not 
suggest  the  exaggeration  of  importance  that  each  in  its  turn  is 
too  apt  to  receive  from  us  all,  and  impress  us  rather  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  saying  of  the  greatest  of  poets  that 

*  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.* 

When  the  two  years  at  Ashbourne  were  passed,  they  had 
left  some  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant  remembrances.  He  dated 
from  this  time  his  better  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  Greek 
writei-s,  especially  Sophocles  and  Pindar;  he  turned  several 
things  of  Cowley  into  Latin  Sapphics  and  Alcaics;  he  wrote  a 
few  English  pieces;  and  he  translated  into  verse  the  Jephthah  of 
Buchanan,  a  poem  afterwards  destroyed,  but  of  which  he  had 
himself  so  high  an  opinion  that  he  said  he  could  not  have  im- 


*  man  may  roconnt  talcs  of  yon  and  me.  He  will  not  be  a  very  old  man,  if 

*  public  affairs  are  managed  another  year  as  they  have  been  this  last. 

*  Forster!  come  hither,  I  pray,  to  the  Fast  of  our  Anglican  Martyr. 
Turbot  our  Church  has  allowed,  and  perhaps  (not  without  dispensation) 
Pheasant :  then  strawberry-cream,  green-gages,  and  apricot- jelly. 
Oranges  housewives  call  /)o^  and  red-rinded  nuts  of  Avella, 

Filberts  wo  name  them  at  homo, — happy  they  who  have  teeth  for  the 

crackem  1 
Blf'st.  but  in  lower  dogroe,  whoso  steel-armed  right  hand  overcomes  them  I 
I,  with  more  envy  than  spite,  look  on  and  sip  sadly  my  claret.* 
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proved  it  even  after  he  wrote  Gebir.  Judging  from  his  first 
published  volume,  I  should  strongly  have  doubted  this ;  for  he 
was  still  within  the  trammels  of  Pope's  versification,  and,  though 
in  conception  often  original,  in  execution  was  still  imitative  ;  if 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  higher  character  given  gradually  to 
his  own  style  by  the  mere  effort  of  translating,  were  not  also 
before  me.  There  was  indeed  but  one  stride  to  be  taken  to 
Gehir,  which  appeared  within  three  years  after  the  volume  re- 
ferred to;  and  the  reader  will  probably  admit,  at  that  portion 
of  my  narrative,  that  a  more  remarkable  advance  in  power  was 
never  made,  and  rarely  such  an  achievement  in  literature  by  a 
man  so  young.  But  let  me  show  also  here,  by  example  of  a 
poem  written  at  Ashbourne,*  in  what  different  ways  the  same 
subject  was  treated  now,  and  in  the  days  that  were  so  soon  to 
foUow  of  his  greater  maturity  of  mind.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Pope  translation  and  a  Greek  originaL 

Medba  at  Cobinth  (1791). 

'  So,  when  Medea,  on  her  native  strand, 
Beheld  the  Argo  IcsBen  from  the  land ; 
The  tender  pledges  of  her  loTe  she  bore. 
Frantic,  and  raised  them  high  above  the  shore. 
'*  Thus,  thus  may  Jason,  faithless  as  he  flies. 
Faithless,  and  heedless  of  Medea*s  cries. 
Behold  his  babes,  oppose  the  adverse  gales. 
And  torn  to  Colchis  those  retiring  sails.** 
She  spake :  in  vain :  then  maddened  with  despair 
Tore  her  pale  cheeks  and  nndnlating  hair. 
Then,  O,  unmindful  of  all  former  joys. 
Threw  from  her  breast  her  inoffensive  boys  ; 
Their  tender  limbs  and  writhing  fibres  tcre. 
And  whirled  around  the  coast  the  inexpiable  gore  I* 

The  raxe  Subject  (a  few  yean  later). 

*  **  Stay  1  spare  him  1  save  the  last  1  .  . . 
I  will  invoke  the  Eamcnides  no  more — 
I  will  forgive  thee — bless  thee — bend  to  thee 
In  all  thy  wishes  I  do  but  thou,  Medea, 
Tell  me,  one  livfs  !'*     '*  .\nd  bhall  I,  too,  deceive  ?** 
Cries  from  the  fiery  car  an  angry  voice  ; 

*  In  a  note  to  one  of  its  lines  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  king  of  France 
be  remarks,  that  *  when  this  was  writti'U  Louis  had  only  returned  to  Paris 
*  after  bis  flight,*  which  was  in  1701 ;  and  to  the  fate  which  afterwards  be- 
fell the  king  he  applies  a  paesage  from  the  Electro  of  Sophocles. 
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And  Bwifter  thmn  two  falling  stars  descend 

Two  breathless  bodies, — ^warm,  soft,  motionless 

As  flowers  in  stillest  noon  before  the  son, 

Thej  lie  three  paces  from  him.    Snch  they  lie, 

As  when  he  left  them  sleeping  side  by  side, 

A  mother*B  arm  round  each,  a  mother^s  cheeks 

Between  them,  flosht  with  happiness  and  lore. 

He  was  more  changed  than  they  were, — doomed  to  shour 

Thee  and  the  stranger,  how  defaced  and  scarred 

Grief  hunts  as  down  the  precipice  of  years !' 

Poets  of  the  highest  originality  take  their  point  of  departare 
from  an  imitative  stage,  and  Landor  in  those  earlier  verses  shows 
no  exemption  from  the  rule.  But  from  the  first  the  influence  of 
his  classical  studies  and  temperament  is  more  than  ordinarily 
manifest,  and  the  completeness  an<l  rapidity  with  which  it  formed 
Ids  original  style  is  worthy  of  remark.  A  splendid  instance  is 
in  tliis  second  version  of  the  Mt'd**ny  and  another  more  extraordi- 
nar}'  presents  it>elf  in  a  translation  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
episodes  in  Virgil,  which  I  have  found  in  scraps  of  his  hand- 
writing of  the  date  of  1794,  and  with  the  opening  lines  of  which 
I  shall  close  this  section. 

*  The  shell  assaaged  his  sorrow :  thee  he  sang. 
Sweet  wife !  thee  with  him  on  the  shore  alone. 
At  rising  dawn,  at  parting  day,  sang  thee. 
The  month  of  Tfenams.  the  gates  of  Dis, 
Groves  dark  with  dread,  he  entered ;  he  approach! 
The  Manes  and  their  awful  king,  and  hearts 
That  knew  not  pity  yet  for  human  prayer. 
Roused  at  his  song,  the  Shades  of  Erebus 
Rose  from  their  lowest,  most  remote,  abodes. 
Faint  Shades,  and  Spirits  semblances  of  life ; 
Numberless  as  o'er  woodland  wilds  the  birds 
That  wintery  evening  drives  or  mountain  storm ; 
Mothers  and  husbands,  unsubstantial  crests 
Of  high-sonled  horws.  K^ys,  uumarrivd  maids. 
And  youths  on  biers  before  their  parents*  eyes. 
The  deep  black  ooze  and  rough  unsightly  reed 
Of  slow  Cocytus*s  unyielding  pool 
And  Styx  confines  them,  flowing  ninefold  round. 
The  halls  and  inmost  Tartarus  of  Death, 
And  (the  blue  adders  twisting  in  their  hair) 
The  Furies,  were  astounded.     On  he  stept. 
And  Cerbt^rus  held  agape  his  triple  jaws : 
On  stept  the  Rard  .  .  .  Ixion's  wheel  stood  still.* 

Few  ancient  pieces  have  boon  clu^on  ofienor  by  translators 
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as  a  ground  of  competitioD ;  yet,  from  Dryden  to  Wordsworth, 
there  ia  no  one  who  has  excelled,  if  any  has  equalled,  this  trans- 
lation by  a  youth  of  nineteen.  But  to  me  the  lines  are  interest- 
ing especially  for  their  illustration  of  the  growth  of  his  own 
genius.  If  I  had  met  with  them  anywhere,  not  knowing  the 
lines  of  Virgil,  I  should  have  supposed  them  to  be  an  original 
}>oem  of  the  writer's  later  life.  lie  has  nevertheless  not  passed 
the  imitative  stage.  His  own  thoughts  have  to  find  their  style, 
and  their  written  character  is  yet  to  come. 

VI.  At  Trinity-college,  Oxford. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  Landor  entered  as  a  commoner  in 
Trinity-college,  Oxford.  It  wjis  the  memorable  year  of  1793, 
whicli  had  opened  at  Paris  with  the  execution  of  Louis  Seizin 
<  M' the  excitement  that  prevailed,  and  the  coiiflirtmg  passions  that 
were  raging  everywhere ;  grief  on  the  one  haml  at  the  downfall 
of  ancient  institutions,  exultation  on  the  other  at  supposed  tri- 
umphs of  justice  and  reason;  it  is  needless  to  speak.  To  the 
young,*  it  was  natural  to  believe  that  a  new  world  was  opening ; 
and  the  glorious  visions  that  attended  it  descended  largely,  it 
may  well  be  imngincil,  on  the  students  at  both  universities.  As 
Wordsworth  says  for  himself.  Society  became  his  glittering  bride, 
and  airy  hopes  his  children.  I  cannot  find,  however,  that  Liii- 
dor  was  at  any  time  much  excited  in  tliis  way.  TIim  American 
rebellion  was  oftener  in  his  thoughts  than  the  French  revolutiun. 
lie  was  a  Jacobin,  but  so  Tuould  hive  been  if  Kobespit^rn*  and 
I>ant(m  had  not  b(>en.  He  reasoned  little;  but  his  instincts  were 
all  against  authority,  or  what  took  to  him  the  ftjrm  of  its  abuse. 
With  exulting  satisfaction  he  saw  the  resistance  and  coni^uests 
of  democracy;  but  pantisocnicy,  and  golden  days  to  come  on 
earth,  were  not  in  his  ho|>es  or  expectation,  lie  rather  rejoiced 
in  the  pros]>ect  of  a  fierce  continued  struggle;  his  ])resent  ideal 
was  that  of  an  armed  republic  changing  the  face  of  the  world; 

*  *  BUm  was  it  in  the  dawn  to  be  alive. 
Bat  to  be  yoan^  was  verr  HcAvt^n  !* 

the  Mme  wordn.  wiih  change  of '  the'  for  *  that'  iu  the  first  line,  reappeared 
in  his  own  Pr^ludt. 
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and  as  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  had  not  made  him  repub- 
lican, neither  did  its  excesses  cure  him  of  that  malady.  He 
gloried  to  the  last  in  avowing  his  preference  for  a  republic; 
though  he  woidd  also  date  his  hatred  of  the  French,  which  he 
maintained  with  almost  equal  consistency,  from  the  day  when 
they  killed  their  queen.  Mr.  Shandy  might  have  connected  all 
this  with  his  birth  on  the  anniversary  of  Charles  I/s  execution. 
He  remained  at  Oxford  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
between  1793  and  1794,  and  used  to  call  the  hours  passed  with 
Walter  Birch  in  the  Magdalen  walk  by  the  half -hidden  Cherwell 
(the  road  of  which  Addison  was  so  fond)  the  pleasantest  he  could 
remember,  as  well  as  the  most  profitable.  Of  his  studies  there 
is  little  to  be  said.  For  a  portion  of  the  time  he  certainly  read 
hard,  but  the  results  he  kept  to  himself ;  for  here,  as  at  Eugby, 
he  declined  everything  in  the  shape  of  competition.   *  Though  I 

*  wrote  better  Latin  verses  than  any  undergraduate  or  graduate 

*  in  the  University,'  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Davy,  in  1857,  'I  could 

*  never  be  persuaded,  by  my  tutor  or  friends,  to  contend  for  any 
'  prize  whatever.    I  showed  my  compositions  to  Birch  of  Mag- 

*  dalen,  my  old  friend  at  Rugby;  and  to  Gary,  translator  of  Dante; 
'  to  none  else.'  It  is  at  the  same  time  unquestionable  that  his 
extraordinary  talents,  and  skill  in  both  the  ancient  languages, 
had  impressed  greatly  his  tutor  Benwell,  and  the  president  and 
fellows  of  Trinity ;  and  I  have  heard  him  say  frequently  that 
Benwell  (*  dear  good  Benwell')  shed  tears  when  his  feivourite 
pupil  was  obliged  to  quit  the  college.  But  the  Universities  then, 
with  far  less  inducement  to  study  than  now,  had  even  fewer  re- 
straints than  at  present  exist  for  youths  unable  to  restrain  them- 
selves ;  the  license  generally  allowed  left  a  m£ui  equally  free  to 
use,  abuse,  or  waste  his  powers ;  and  we  have  only  to  wonder 
how  so  many  lads  of  fortune,  let  completely  loose  at  that  critical 
time,  could  manage  to  get  on  in  after-life  with  any  kind  of  credit 
I  hardly  remember  an  allusion  by  Landor  to  the  examination- 
halls  or  lecture-rooms,  except  that  in  the  latter,  one  day,  Justin 
was  given  them  to  construe,  and  that  though  indignant  at  the 
choice  of  such  an  author,  he  was  reconciled  on  finding  there  the 
story  of  the  Phocajans,  which  he  straightway  began  to  turn  into 
English  blank  verse,  a  measure  ho  had  not  before  attempted. 
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A  stronger  interest  had  been  awakened  in  him  by  the  pass- 
ing incidents  of  the  day.  The  summer  of  1794,  when  Landor's 
Oxford  residence  was  about  to  draw  to  its  close,  was  one  of  un- 
exampled excitement,  and  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the 
other  than  classical  subjects  in  which  his  ardent  temper  engaged 
him.  The  Scotch  judges  had  transported  ^luir  and  Palmer  and 
Gerrard  as  felons,  for  desiring  parliamentary  reform ;  the  Eng- 
lish judges  were  expected  to  hang  Holcroft  and  Home  Tooke  as 
traitors,  for  'corresponding*  with  the  same  desire;  and  by  all  this 
Landor  was  stung  into  writing  a  satire,  making  himself  inter- 
locutor with  a  clerical  friend.  He  listens  to  the  other's  warning : 

*  Hnsbl  why  complain?  of  treason  have  a  care; 
Yon  hear  of  Holcroft  and  of  Tooke — beware  I* 

and  indignantly  rejoins  : 

'  Before  a  tyrant  JoTenal  display'd 
Troth's  hated  form  and  Satire's  flaming;:  blade ; 
With  band  onshaken  bore  her  mirror-shield : 
Vice  gazed  and  trembled — shriek'd  and  left  the  field. 
Shall  I  dissemble,  then  V 

following  up  his  question  by  ^qgorous  denunciation  of  the  war 
with  Franco,  and  impassioned  appeal  to  Pol£uid,  then  once  mure 
awakening.     But  the  friend  again  interposes  : 

*  Mistaken  youth  I  the  milder  plan  pursue. 
To  love  what  statesmen  and  what  monarcbs  do. 
Hence  no  political,  no  ciyil  strife, 
Thy  death  will  hasten,  or  torment  thy  life. 
In  the  same  steps  the  greatest  men  have  trod, 
Far  oar  superiors.* 

To  which  Landor  : 

•  I  believe  in  God. 
This  only  reason,  courtly  priest !  I  give. 
Go,  cease  to  moralise :  learn  first  to  live.* 

From  three  other  poems  of  this  date,  none  of  them  being 
elsewhere  now  accessible,  very  brief  extracts  may  also  be  per- 
mitted. Tlie  first  illustrates  the  war  against  liberty  by  picturing 
a  desolated  French  village  restored  by  the  arms  of  the  Kepublic ; 
and  in  the  form  of  the  verse,  never  again  used  by  him,  but  since 
familiarised  to  us  by  one  of  the  laureate's  masterpieces,  there  is 
great  beauty. 
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'  TwaB  eyening  calm,  when  village  maids 
With  Gallia*B  Umefnl  sons  advance 
To  frolic  in  the  jovial  dance, 
Mid  pnrple  vines  and  olive  shades.  •  •  • 

Smoke  fills  the  air,  and  dims  the  day : 

No  more  the  vine  of  matted  green 

Or  thin-leaved  olive  now  are  seen. 
Or  hird  npon  the  trembling  spraj. .  .  •* 

The  second  paints  a  Sunday  morning  in  May. 

*  0,  peaceful  day  of  pious  leisure ! 

O,  what  will  mark  yon  as  yon  run? 
Will  Melancholy,  or  will  Pleasure, 
Will  gloomy  clouds,  or  golden  sun  ?* 

The  third  is  an  *  Ode  to  General  Washington/  in  which  are 
lines  that  not  many  boys  of  nineteen  have  before  or  since  ex- 
celled, in  strength  of  expression  or  dignity  of  sentiment 

*  Exulting  on  unwearied  wings 
Above  where  incense  clouds  the  court  of  kings. 

Arise,  immortal  Muse,  arise! 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  Atlantic  waves. 
O'er  cities  free  from  despots,  free  from  slaves. 
Go,  seek  the  tepid  calm  of  purer  skies.  . .  • 

And  even  thou  to  Nature's  law 

Wilt  bend,  with  reverence  and  majestic  awe, 

As  now  to  thee  thy  Country  bends : 
Yet,  0  my  Washington !  the  fatal  hour 
Deprives  thee  only  of  an  active  power, 
Nor  with  thy  victories  thy  triumph  ends.  .  . .' 

If  the  rumours  that  went  abroad  through  Oxford  of  Landor's 
fierce  and  uncompromising  opinions  had  rested  only  on  pieces 
such  as  these,  he  miglit  fairly  have  challenged  the  truth  of  epi- 
thets thrown  against  him  by  assailants ;  but  unhappily  his  tongue 
was  under  less  instinctive  control  tlian  his  pen,  and,  there  being 
students  of  his  own  college  who  held  opinions  in  the  other  ex- 
treme with  as  little  disposition  to  withhold  expression  of  them, 
the  result  was  not  favourable  to  peace  in  the  halls  of  Trinity. 
Even  among  those  of  Landofs  own  way  of  thinking  in  the  Uni- 
versity, there  were  many  who  seem  purposely  to  have  kept  aloof 
from  him  ;  not  because  he  was  a  Jacobin,  but  because  he  was  a 
•  mad'  Jacobin ;  though  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  epithet 
might  not  have  meant  a  more  sensible  Jacobinism  than  was 
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papular  in  the  particular  quarters  it  proceeded  from.  '  At  Ox- 
'  ford,*  said  Landor,  recalling  this  time  in  his  old  age,  '  I  Teas 

•  about  the  first  student  "who  wore  his  hair  without  powder.  Take 

•  care,  said  my  tutor,  they  will  stone  you  for  a  republican.  The 
'  Whigs  (not  the  Wigs)  were  then  unpopular ;  but  I  stuck  to  my 
'  plain  hair  and  queue  tied  with  black  ribbon.*  As  minister  Koland, 
just  before,  had  refused  to  go  to  court  in  either  knee-buckles 
or  shoe-buckles,  Landor  declined  to  go  in  ])owder  into  hall ; 
and  umler  influence  of  the  same  example,  a  youth  at  Balliol, 
six  months  older  than  Landor,  had  taken  such  fierce  dislike  to 
ohl  ceremonies  and  usage  that  ho  too  had  resisted  every  attempt 
of  the  college  barber  to  dress  or  powder  him,  and  had  gone  into 
hall  in  flowing  locks ;  yet  the  remark  upon  the  madness  of  Lan- 
dor's  Jacobinism  was  given  by  this  very  student  of  Balliol,  a 
few  years  later,  as  his  only  reason  for  not  having  now  sought 
Landor's  acquaintance.  Gehlr  had  then  appeared,  and  l)een  placed 
in  the  first  rank  of  English  poetry  by  the  same  youth,  who  in 
the  interval  had  himself  published  Joan  of  Arc  ;  and  upon  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  Gehir  being  made  known  to  him  one  day, 
all  this  Oxford  recollection  flashed  Inick  upon  him.     '  I  now  re- 

•  member,*  Robert  Southey  wrote  to  his  friend  Humphry  l)avy  at 
Bristol,  *  who  the  author  of  the  Gehlr  is.  He  was  a  contem- 
'  porary  of  mine  at  Oxford,  of  Trinity,  and  notorious  as  a  mad 
'  Jacobin.  His  Jacobinism  would  have  made  me  seek  his  ac- 
'  qiiaintance,  but  for  his  madncsa    He  was  obliged  to  leave  the 

•  University  for  shooting  at  one  of  the  fellows  through  the  win- 
'  dow.      All  this  I  immediately  recollected  on  getting  at  his 

•  name.'  The  latter  recollection  was  not  quite  accurate,  but  the 
gubstance  of  it  unfortunately  was  true ;  and  it  is  now  necessnr}' 
to  relate  the  incident  which  closed  Landor  s  career  at  Oxford. 

I  again  avail  myself  of  one  of  Mr.  Ilobert  Landor's  letters  to 
me.    *  At  eighteen  he  entered  as  a  commoner  in  Trinity -col  lojje, 

•  Oxfonl,  and  was  nisticated  after  a  year's  residence.  Again,  as  at 

•  Rugby,  there  was  no  greater  olfenoe  than  might  have  been  over- 

•  looked  if  the  general  character  had  been  less  ungovernable.  He 

•  had  fireilhis  fowling-piece  into  the  window  of  some  one  whom 

•  he  hateil  for  his  Tonjimn,  Refusing  to  make  any  concession,  he 

•  was  rusticated  during  one  year ;  but  he  was  ahnost  requested 
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*  to  return  at  the  year's  end,  for  his  abilities  were  justly  estim- 

*  ated.'  These  words  have  full  confirmation  in  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count written  a  few  months  later  bv  Landor  himself  to  his  most 
intimate  friend  at  the  University,  which  by  a  singular  accident 
has  survived  until  now.  But  a  few  prefatory  words  are  needed 
to  explain  what  it  will  also  necessarily  communicate  of  Landor*8 
present  relations  with  his  father;  and  the  reader  will  understand 
why  I  make  as  brief  as  possible  this  unavoidable  allusion. 

All  who  knew  Doctor  Landor  adopt  the  same  tone  in  speaking 
of  him.  AMiat  is  remembered  of  him  by  his  sons  is  identical 
with  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  other  sources.  The 
slightest  symptom  of  arrogance  or  vanity  none  can  recollect  in 
him.  He  disputed  no  one*s  pretensions,  and  was  always  silent 
about  his  own.  "With  much  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
sense  and  learning  common  to  country  gentlemen  of  that  time, 
he  made  no  comparisons,  but  took  his  ]ilace  among  them  uncon- 
scious of  any  difference  that  might  have  placed  him  far  above 
them.  Social  and  hospitable,  he  never  thought  of  rivalry.  Lan- 
dor himself  used  to  say  of  him,  that  no  other  person  ever  equalled 
the  simple  pleasantry  with  which  his  anecdotes  were  related;  and 
these  had  such  a  charm  that  his  sons  were  accustomed  to  provoke 
their  repetition  by  little  artifices,  though  they  could  anticipate 
almost  every  word,  ^fentioning  this  in  one  of  his  letters,  itfr. 
Eobcrt  Landor  continues  :  '  As  a  niagistmte  he  had  a  large  ac- 

*  quaintance  among  the  senior  barristers,  and  I  have  often  met 

*  at  his  table  Mr.  Komilly  (Sir  Samuel),  with  other  men  of  both 

*  parties,  for  he  was  verj'  liberal  in  opinion.  But  I  do  not  think 

*  that  my  brother  Walter  was  ever  jn-esent.     He  hated  law  and 

*  lawyers,  then,  almost  as  much  as  he  despised  the  church  and 
'  its  ministers  at  all  times ;  and  the  gentlemanly  manners  by 

*  whicli  ho  was  distinguished  thirty  years  later,  had  then  no  ex- 

*  istence.*  This  indicates  sufficiently  a  source  of  disagreement 
between  father  and  son,  in  which  their  only  point  of  agreement, 
an  excessive  warmth  of  temj^er  common  to  both,  had  frequent 
occasion  of  exori'ise.  "With  whom  the  wrong  must  have  lain  in 
such  quarrels  would  hardly  admit  of  doubt,  even  if  no  memory 
had  survived  to  actpiit  Doctor  landor,  not  only  of  the  faintest 
trace  of  arrogance  to  liis  children,  but  of  all  contemptuous  depr&- 
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ciation  of  other  people,  and  indeed  of  anything  like  pride.  On 
this,  therefore,  nothing  farther  will  be  said  beyond  such  state- 
ment as  the  facia  render  necessary. 

Bat,  delicate  as  the  ground  is  on  which  I  find  myself  thus 
early,  it  would  be  a  wrong  to  the  excellent  person  from  whom  I 
have  derived  so  many  intci*esting  recollections,  not  to  say  at  once, 
that  if  he  had  less  frankly  complied  with  my  urgent  and  reiter- 
ated request  for  the  actual  truth  of  his  brother's  earlier  history, 
the  memoir  could  not  have  been  undertaken  at  all.  My  personal 
knowledge  extended  only  to  Landor*s  later  life;  and  recollections 
derived  exclusively  from  himself  I  found  to  be  too  often  incom- 
patible with  the  statements  of  others  to  be  used  with  perfect 
safety.  Not  that  Landor  would  at  any  time  consciously  have 
practised  deception.  The  absence  of  it  in  his  nature  in  regard 
to  such  learning  as  he  possessed,  noticed  already  by  his  brother, 
extended  to  every  part  of  his  life.  Never  was  any  man  so  little 
of  a  hypocrite;  for  it  was  not  until  ho  had  grossly  deceived  him- 
self, that  any  one  was  in  danger  of  being  deceived  by  him  upon 
any  subject  whatever.  But,  with  an  imagination  to  the  very  last 
incessantly  and  actively  busy,  it  was  not  difficult  that  by  him- 
self he  should  be  so  misled  ;  that  he  shoidd  not  at  all  times  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  amusement  of  his  fancy  and  the 
certainty  of  his  recollection ;  and,  without  charging  him  with 
even  carelessness  as  to  truth,  that  his  facts  should  occasionally 
prove  to  have  been  hardly  less  imaginary  than  his  conversations. 
As  to  all  else,  the  most  just  as  well  as  ultimately  the  kindest 
account  will  be  that  which,  in  remembering  these  things,  is  care- 
ful to  keep  equally  in  mind  his  temper  and  temperament,  distin- 
guishing what  came  by  permission,  and  what  was  inherited  from 
nature.  Most  characters  are  too  narrow  for  much  variety  ;  but 
in  him  there  was  room  enough  for  all  the  changes  of  feeling, 
liowever  unlike.  My  own  predominant  impression  from  our 
years  of  intercourse,  during  all  of  which  ho  was  living  alone,  was 
that  of  a  man  genial,  joyous,  kind,  and  of  a  nature  large  and 
generous  to  excess ;  but  of  a  temper  so  uncontrollably  impetu- 
ous, and  so  prone  to  act  from  undisciplined  impulse,  that  I  have 
been  less  startled  u|)on  a  closer  knowledge  to  find  it  said  by 
others,  unfaltering  both  in  admiration  and  trie<l  affection  for 
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him,  that  during  hardly  any  part  of  his  life  between  nine  years 
and  almost  ninety  could  he  live  with  other  people  in  peace  for 
any  length  of  time ;  for  that,  though  always  glad,  happy,  and 
good-humoured  for  a  while,  he  was  apt  gradually  to  become  ty- 
rannical where  he  had  power,  and  rebellious  where  he  had  not ; 
and  I  here,  therefore,  candidly  state  so  much,  to  be  always  kept 
steadily  in  view,  that  hereafter  there  may  be  less  danger  of  doing 
unconsciously  some  injustice  to  others  in  the  desire  to  be  in  all 
things  just  to  so  remarkable  a  man. 

To  the  youth  who  has  just  left  Oxford,  after  the  occurrence 
related  by  liis  brother,  and  who  is  still  short  of  his  twentieth 
year,  the  tone  I  have  been  using  may  seem  to  be  applied  pre- 
maturely. But  already  his  character  is  formed;  even  as  his 
handwriting  in  the  letter  written  seventy  years  ago,  and  now 
lying  before  me,  is  absolutely  identical  in  form,  freedom,  and 
decisiveness  of  outline  with  his  writing  of  seventy  years  later. 
And  just  as,  in  the  later  time,  when  anything  painful  had  occurred 
to  him  he  would  fling  it  aside,  and  forget  it  in  the  composition 
of  a  dialogue  or  poem  of  which  he  would  set  aside  the  imaginary 
profits  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  or  something  in  distress,  he 
has  already,  in  the  interval  of  five  months  between  his  rustica- 
tion and  this  letter  to  Walter  Birch  (which  is  dated  from  38 
Beaumont-street,  Portland-place,  on  the  12th  of  April  1795),  with 
the  same  happy  power  of  forgetting  what  it  was  not  pleasant  to 
I'cmember,  gone  from  his  father's  house  to  London,  brought  out 
in  a  volume  The  Poenw  of  Walter  Savage  Landar*  devoting  all 
its  profits  to  the  benefit  of  a '  distressed  clergyman,'  and,  together 
with  his  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  had  driven  him 
fn>m  Trinity-college,  is  now  sending  this  volume  of  his  poems ! 

*  I  thought  I  could  not  have  a  better  opportunity  of  addressing 
'  myself  to  you  than  in  their  company.'  But  he  will  show  Birch 
his  folly  undisguised. 

*  In  the  morning  I  had  been  a-Bhooting :  in  the  eveninsr  I  invited  a  partr 
to  wine.    In  the  room  opposite  there  liTvd  a  manf  nnlTei-Bally  laughed  at 

*  'Printed  for  T.  Cadell  jnn.  and  W.  Davies  (snocesBorB  to  John 

*  Cadell),  in  the  Strand.    179o.' 

t  It  will  be  obaerred  that  to  Birch  he  Bavn  nothing  of  the  man'a  Toiy 
opinionB,  Birch  himself  having  a  leaning  that  way. 
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and  denpised  . .  .  and  it  nnfortimaiely  happened  that  he  had  ft  pftrty  on  the 
Mime  day,  consisting  of  servitors  and  other  raffs  of  every  description.  The 
•veather  was  warm,  and  the  windows  were  open ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
those  who  were  in  my  room  began  rowing  those  in  his,  who  very  soon  re- 
torted. All  the  time  I  was  only  a  spectator  .  .  .  bat  my  gnn  was  lying  on 
another  table  in  the  room.  I  had  in  my  back  closet  some  little  shot,  and 
I  proposed,  as  they  had  closed  the  casements,  and  the  shatters  were  oa 
the  oatside,  to  fire  a  volley.  It  was  thoaght  a  good  trick ;  and  accordingly 
I  went  into  my  bedroom  and  fired.  Soon  the  president  sent  np  a  servant 
to  inform  me  that  Mr.  Leeds  had  complained  of  a  gnn  being  fired  from  the 
ruom  in  which  I  entertained  my  company,  bat  he  conld  not  tell  by  whom ; 
su  that  he  insisted  on  knowing  from  me,  and  making  me  liable  to  the  pan- 
ishment.* 

^Vnd  now  arises  an  illustration  of  character.  In  the  circum- 
stances  stated  there  was  manifestly  no  escape  with  honour  ex- 
cept hy  frank  confession;  hut  knowing  the  consequence  that 
must  follow,  its  possihle  effect  upon  his  father  flashed  suddenly 
on  Landor,  and,  with  the  swift  transition  to  extremes  which  was 
a  part  of  his  nature,  he  thought  it  on  the  instant  worth  any 
sacrifice  not  to  imbitter  past  hope  those  home  disagreements  of 
which  ordinarily  he  was  careless  enough.  His  eager  desire  of 
the  moment,  not  to  give  his  father  any  new  cause  of  complaint, 
shut  out  evcrj'thing  but  the  one  opportunity  of  evasion,  which 
he  hurriedly  seized.  He  a.<^ured  the  president  that  no  gun  was 
tired  from  the  ro<^ms  in  whicli  his  company  were  (he  had  fired  it 
from  the  bedroom) ;  and  as  his  questioner  could  not  identity 
any  person,  he  did  not  recognise  it  as  his  own  duty  to  reply  to 
a  vague  charge.  Doctor  Chapman  tlien  sent  for  the  men  who 
had  been  in  Landor*s  room,  who,  knowing  he  was  not  likely 
himself  to  make  any  concession,  gave  discrepant  answers  :  on 
wliich  the  president  sent  for  Lmdor  again;  told  him  he  had 
received  such  contradictory  evidence  that  ho  was  determined  to 
persevere  till  he  found  out  the  truth  ;  and  suggested  that  Landor 
dhould  enable  him  to  <leal  leniently  by  stating  frankly  what 
had  occurrc<L  Landor  thought  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
der no  obligation  to  reply  to  a  charge  thatcouM  not  l)o  proved, 
although  it  might  Ikj  just ;  the  l>octor  had  th(»n*fore  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  prc»coe<l ;  and  the  various  contrjwlictions  Inking  cum- 
pared,  the  guilt  was  of  course-  easily  established.  I^indor  add.s, 
very  characteristically  : 

*The  president  know  veiy  well  the  circnmstanccs  in  which  I  stood. 

D 
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and  I  really  think  that  he  wonld  not  have  msticated  me,  if  he  had  not 
thought  that  by  going  home  I  should  be  reconciled  the  more  soon  to  my 
father.  He  wrote  a  letter  for  this  porpoRe,  and  expressed  his  wishes  to 
me  on  parting  that  I  should  return  again  to  college,  and  assored  me  thai 
the  whole  affair  should  be  forgotten.' 

The  expected  reconciliation,  however,  did  not  follow.  The 
sacrifice  which  the  son  imagined  he  had  made  was  to  the  father 
very  naturally  an  aggravation  of  olTence,  and  was  rendered  worse 
by  the  huffed  and  haughty  tone  taken  up  where  entire  and  sor- 
rowful submission  might  have  seemed  but  small  atonement 
What  follows  will  be  read  with  the  allowance  that  Landor's^br 
ever  had  large  and  lax  limitations. 

*  Because  I  sent  to  Oxford  to  give  up  my  rooms,  he  imagined  that  I 
had  no  intention  of  returning.  On  this  he  used  the  most  riolent  expres- 
sions ;  and  the  event  is,  that  I  have  left  him  for  ever.  I  have  Ix^en  in 
London  about  a  quarter  of  a  year,  constantly  employed  in  studying  French 
and  Italian.* 

It  was  while  engaged  in  the  latter  study,  intending  to  visit 
Italy,  that  he  met  -tVllieri.  *The  only  time'  (I  quote  one  of  his 
letters  of  1852  to  myself)  *  I  ever  saw  Alfieri  was  just  before  he 

*  left  this  country  for  ever.  I  accompanied  my  Italian  master, 
'  l^arachinetti,  to  a  bookseller's  to  order  the  works  of  Allien  and 

*  Metastasio,  and  was  enthusiastic,  as  most  young  men  were, 

*  about  the  French  Revolution.     "  Sir,"  said  Alfieri,  "  you  are 

*  "  a  very  young  man.     You  are  yet  to  learn  that  nothing  good 

*  "  ever  came  out  of  France,  or  ever  will.     The  ferocious  mon- 

*  "  sters  are  about  to  devour  one  another ;  and  they  can  do 

*  "  nothing  better.     They  have  always  been  the  curse  of  Italy ; 

*  "  yet  we  too  have  fools  among  us  who  trust  them." ' 

Landor  remained  a  few  weeks  longer  in  London,  having  no- 
thing afterwanls  to  remember  more  noticeable  than  an  accidental 
meeting  with  the  son  of  Egalite,  who  became  subsetjuently  sove- 
reign of  France ;  and  while  kind  friends  had  been  doing  their 
bei^t  to  heal  the  difference  with  his  fiither,  he  had  himself  been 
chiefly  and  unconcernedly  busy  about  his  volume  of  Poems 


VII.  First  published  Book- 

^Ir.  Robert  Landor  thus  adverts  to  liis  brother's  first  puW 
lished  book  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me :  *  The  first  of  Walter's 
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*  publications  must  have  appeared  almost  seventy  years  ago.    A 

*  small  volume  of  poems,  which  were  withdrawn  or  suppressed 

*  without  any  reason  that  I  can  remember,*  excepting  that  ho 

*  ho|>ed  to  write  better  soon.     There  was  nothing  among  them, 

*  I  think,  discreditable  in  any  way  to  a  man  barely  twenty  years 
'  old.     But  he  seems  to  have  wished  that  they  should  be  for- 

*  gotten,  oven  before  the  publication  of  Gehir  two  or  three  years 

*  later.'  The  wish  was  a  natural  one,  and  it  will  be  found  very 
shortly  that  Landor  himself  gives  good  reasons  for  it ;  but  a  book 
is  as  hard  to  withdraw  as  to  circulate,  and  there  is  no  rule  so 
c<immon  as  the  nde  of  contrary  in  such  things.  It  may  be 
shrewdly  suspected  that  the  Poems  wont  farther  than  Gehir  for 
the  very  reason  that  suggested  the  desire  to  suppress  them.  A 
letter  is  before  me  written  to  Landor  from  Oxford  early  in  1795 
by  Mr.  Clarke,  already  a  fellow  of  his  own  college  of  Trinity, 
in  which  this  remark  is  made :  *  For  myself,  what  can  I  do  ? 

*  You  know  nescit  vox  mlnsa  revert L     But  these  little  things 

*  promote  the  sale  of  the  copies  of  your  volume  in  the  University, 
'  80  that  the  booksellers  here  are  at  present  out  of  a  supply.' 

The  grave,  good-natured  writer,  older  than  Landor  by  many 
years  and  to  whom  a  living  had  just  fallen  from  his  college,  can 
thus  without  anger  refer  to  some  lines  addressed  to  Doctor  War- 
ton  containing  a  personal  attack  on  himself,  for  which  the  only 
provocation  seems  to  have  been  that  he  was  friend  to  another  of 
the  fellows  of  Trinity  named  Kett,  who  had  Ixjen  the  solitary  dis- 
sentient from  Doctor  Chapman's  good-humoured  invitiitiou  that 
Landor  should  come  back  to  the  college ;  an  ill  turn  which  Lan- 
dor resented  to  the  close  of  Kett*s  unhappy  life. 

Tliere  is  however  no  trace  of  anger  in  Clarke's  letter ;  ho 
thinks  more  of  expressing  his  delight  at  the  poetry  an<l  scholar- 
ship of  the  book  than  of  taking  offence  at  its  personalities ;  and 
what  he  says  of  various  parts  of  the  volume,  and  in  espt^ciid  of  its 
fifty  pages  of  Poematum  Ldfinorum  LiMhuf  et  Ijiiine  ncrihndi 
D^fenitio^  testifies  now  very  strongly  to  the  inij)refision  made  thtii 
upon  the  Oxford  graduates  an<l  masters  by  the  ])ower8  of  this 
cnruly  lad  of  twenty.  He  thinks  that  Catullus  himself  nii>^'ht 
hav6  been  proud  of  the  *  Ilendecasyllabi ;'  wishes  that  courts 
*  Sec  ixM^  second  section  of  Second  Book,  p.  71. 
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and  courtiers  could  but  be  reformed  by  the  political  pieces ;  de- 
clares that  Persius  never  excelled  the  ease  and  concinnity  of  a 
certain  Invocation ;  says  of  a  couplet  for  a  Quaker's  tankard, 

*  Te  lie,  friend  Pmdar !  and  friend  Thales  1 
Nothing  BO  good  as  water?  Ale  u  P 

that  he  had  seen  one  of  the  dons  laughmg  over  it  heartily;  and 
of  another  at  the  hundred -and -thirty -third  page,  on  Tuckers 
treatise  concerning  civil  government  in  opposition  to  Locke, 

'  Thee,  meek  Episcopy  I  shall  kings  nnfrock 
Ere  Tncker  triumph  over  sense  and  Locke  I* 

avers  that  he  *  saw  Tucker  himself  overlooking  page  133.*  This 
forgiving  fellow  of  Trinity,  in  short,  has  only  one  regret  in  con- 
nection with  his  assailant — that  he  had,  owing  to  some  misun- 
derstanding about  the  letting  of  his  rooms  to  him  at  his  first 
entering  the  college,  lost  the  honour  of  having  Landor  for  a 
tenant :  *  especially  as,  but  for  that,  you  might  now  have  been  a 

*  resident  amongst  us ;  and  with  the  pipe  of  antiquity  on  which 

*  you  so  sweetly  play,  directed  upwards,  you  might  have  charmed 

*  any  uncouth  inhabitaut  of  your  zenith,  instead  of  ha>'ing 
'  alarmed  the  horizon  by  an  instrument  placed  at  right  angles 

*  with  your  shoulder.' 

A  word  may  be  added  of  the  Invocation  to  which  the  letter 
refers,  and  which  seems  to  me  in  some  points  noticeable  still. 
The  treasonable  turn  of  its  last  couplet  is  characteristic ;  and, 
even  for  readers  now,  there  is  some  interest  in  it^  terse  summary 
of  the  so-called  poets  whom  the  general  dulness  had  thrown  into 
prominence  since  the  deaths  of  Goldsmith  and  Gray.  As  yet 
the  voice  of  Cowper  had  but  faintly  been  heard ;  Burns  had  still 
to  bo  naturalised  in  England ;  while  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Lamb,  and  Southey  were  only  trying  and  sounding  their  instru- 
ments in  small  publications  at  Bristol. 

*  Tho\  Helicon !  I  seldom  dream 
Beside  thy  lovely  limpid  stream. 
Nor  glory  that  to  me  belong 
Or  elegance,  or  nerve  of  song. 
Or  Hayley's  easy-ambling  horse. 
Or  Peter  Pindar's  comic  force. 
Or  Mason's  fine  majestic  flow. 
Or  aught  that  pleases  one  in  Crowe; 
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Tct  thoB,  a  saucy  s'fppUant  bard, 
I  coart  the  Mase's  kind  regard — 
**  O  whether,  Mase !  thoa  please  to  give 
My  hamble  Terses  long  to  live ; 
Or  tell  me  the  decrees  of  Fate 
HaTe  ordered  them  a  shorter  date — 
I  bow.    Yet  0,  may  every  word 
Snrriye,  however,  George  the  Third  !**  * 


VIII.  A  Fair  Intercessor. 

At  "Warwick  meanwhile,  as  I  have  said,  kind  friends  were 
interceding  to  rescue  Lander  from  any  farther  ill  consequence 
arising  from  the  shot  that  had  so  startled  the  '  uncouth  inhabit- 
*ant'  of  Trinity;  and  now  that  we  are  all  dead,  as  Sydney  Smith 
says,  the  name  of  one  of  the  intercessors  m:iy  be  singled  out. 

This  was  Dorothea  Lyttelton,  the  chosen  friend  of  Ijindor's 
eldest  sister,  Elizabeth ;  who  lived  with  her  two  rich  bachelor 
uncles  at  Studley-castle,  sixteen  miles  from  Warwick  and  very 
near  to  Ij)8ley-court ;  who  was  known  to  be  not  <mly  heiress  to 
both  uncles,  but  already  to  j)osscss  in  her  ]>eauty  a  more  envi- 
able dowry;  whom  everybody,  for  miles  about,  iiatumlly  was  in 
love  with  ;  and  who  had  not  y**t  smiled  on  any  of  thi>se  count- 
less suitors,  though  youths  of  all  but  the  highest  rank  were  s;iid 
to  l)e  among  thom.  The  whole  of  the  ])rother8  Laudor  she  (if 
course  led  captive;  and  a  tale  is  told  of  the  youngest,  that  when 
two  or  three  years  hence  she  had  relented  and  was  a  bride,*  and 
he,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  ha4l  gone  into  her  presence  l)ent  upon  slaying 
her  bridegroom  in  single  combat  with  spears  or  bows  and  arrows, 
she  sutldenly,  to  hi.s  extreme  mortili<*ation,  displaced  those  dt'S- 
pt»nite  thoughts  by  taking  him  in  her  anus  and  kissing  him.  Wo 
may  gather  at  least  from  the  story  what  the  family  intimacy  with 
Miss  Lyttelton  was;  and  wo  have  pnmf  that  an  elder  brother 

*  Almoft  as  I  write  theoe  words,  the  papers  annonnoe  the  death  of  this 
lailj's  fMin.  *  We  regret  toannoanco  the  deecsKeof  Sir  Francis  (fooilricke, 

*  Hart,  at  Malvern.     Ik>m  in  Nuv(>nilK'r  17'.'7.  he  was  the  eldeFt  son  of 

*  Francis  Holyoakc,  Kk<i.  of  Tettenhnll,  in  Staffordshire,  and  Stndhy- 
'  ca»tle,  Warwickshirt>,  by  Dorothy  Klizaheth,  niece  and  heiri'ss  of  Philip 

*  Lyttelton,  Ef*q.  of  Stadley-cantle.    He  wuh  memlN'r  for  KtatTord  in  IKl't; 

*  waa  afterwards  retariied  for  Sonth  StafTordHhire ;  in  1H,M  lillcd  the  ofllce 

*  uf  high -sheriff  of  Warwickbhire ;  and  in  iHJj  wu»  cnatid  u  huruuct.* 
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had  been  more  presuming.     'I  ought  to  remember  well  that 

*  name,  and  little  notes  to  my  sister  subscribed  D.  Lyttelton,' 
wrote  Landor  to  me  in  his  eightieth  year,  correcting  Leigh  Hunt's 
spelling  of  the  name  in  his  book  about  Kensington.    '  The  estate 

*  of  Studley-castlo  joined  Ipsley -court,  and  there  dwelt  one  whom 
'  Lady  Hertford,  the  best  judge  of  beauty  in  the  world,  called 

*  the  most  lovely  and  graceful  creature  she  had  ever  known. 

*  Every  day  of  the  vacations  I  went  over  there.     It  soon  was 

*  Walter  and  Dorothea  ;  her  uncles,  too,  called  me  Walter,  and 
'  liked  me  heartily ;  and  if  I  had  then  been  independent,  I  should 

*  have  married  this  lovely  girL'  Tales  told  by  hope  are  often 
too  flattering,  but  we  have  better  means  than  usual  of  judging 
whether  it  was  so  here.  Among  his  papers  I  found  a  packet  of 
her  letters  carefully  kept  and  indorsed  by  him,  and  addressed 
to  him  at  his  London  lodgings  in  Beaumont-street  in  those  early 
months  of  1795;  and  there  will  be  now  no  breach  of  confidence 
in  admitting  the  reader  to  some  glimpses  of  them. 

The  first  shows  her  very  anxious  about  his  sister  Elizabeth, 
with  whom  she  has  been  passing  some  days  after  the  incident 
that  had  happened  to  him  at  college,  when  *  she  talked  of  you  to 
'  me,  and  distresses  herself  more  than  you  can  imagine.'  He  had 
been  their  constant  theme.  To  talk  about  him  was  the  only 
consolation  for  his  absence,  which  had  diminished  the  happiness 
of  her  own  visit  to  Warwick.  Never,  she  prays  him,  is  he  to  be 
so  cruel  to  her  '  nice  little  friend  Elizabeth'  as  not  to  correspond 
with  her.  The  omission  was  promptly  repaired ;  and  in  her 
next  letter  she  tells  him  how  he  had  charmed  his  sister  by 
writing  to  her,  '  and  me  by  the  compliment  of  attending  to  my 

*  request !     She  wrote  to  me  in  ecstasies.' 

Then  there  is  a  question  as  to  some  promise  about  a  hit  of 
ribbon  he  has  charged  her  with  having  broken  :  but  she  will  not 
regret  an  apparent  forgetfulness  that  has  proved  his  remembrance 
of  her,  and  gratified  her  vanity  by  convincing  her  that  the  insig- 
nificance of  a  bit  of  ribbon  may  derive  worth  from  Iter  present- 
ing it  to  him.  At  once,  upon  having  his  letter,  she  had  sent 
to  her  *  friend  citoyenne  Johnstone,  who  is  now  at  that  metro- 

*  polis  of  dissension  and  aristocracy,  Birmingham,'  to  procure 
her  the  colours ;  and,  would  he  believe  it  1  the  citoyenne  has 
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sent  a  light  blue  instead  of  a  dark  purple  I  But  really  it  is 
the  ignorance  that  has  angered  her  more  than  the  delay;  for, 
'  to  say  the  truth,  I  cannot  think  you  mean  in  earnest  I  should 

*  pack  off  two  or  three  bits  of  ribbon  those  number  of  miles ! 
'  If  I  am  mistaken,  it  rests  with  you  to  rectify  it ;  and,  upon 

*  demand,  here  will  be  the  real  colours  to  tie  up  for  your  watch- 
'  chain.*  This  demand  of  course  came,  and  the  bits  of  ribbon 
went. 

Tliere  is  next  the  arrival  of  the  Poems ;  which  she  sits  up 
reading  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  cannot  *  com- 

*  poge  herself  to  sleep'  till  she  has  told  him  what  *  exquisite  de- 

*  light*  they  had  given  lier ;  and  not  the  printed  book  only,  but 
viTses  in  manuscript,  and  lines  addressed  to  heraelf !  How  is 
she  to  find  words  to  tliank  him;  and  ought  she  indeed  to  thank 
him  for  making  her  inordinately  vain !  But  what  a  talent  it 
i.s  !  and,  when  existing  with  a  disposition  equally  happy,  how 
great  the  power  it  gives  it«  possessor  to  oblige  all  whom  he  may 
honour  with  the  name  of  friend  !     '  These  ver8<'S,  how  1  could 

*  talk  of  them  !     What  I  have,  1  can  repeat  as  iluently  as  the 

*  author  hintself,  and  am  longing  for  my  memory  to  be  farther 
'  charged.'  iShe  had  only  to  continue  to  long  until  the  next 
post ;  which  conveywl  to  her  the  proof  of  what  her  following 
lvtt4*r  expressed  in  thanking  him,  tliat  her  wish  was  become  a 
commanti. 

If  additional  evilence  were  wanting,  however,  to  show  in 
all  that  has  thus  l>een  ([uoted  but  the  friendly  familiarity  of  a 
gotxl- humoured  girl  for  the  brother  of  her  friend,  a  year  or  two 
younger  than  herself,  whose  cleverness  she  admired  and  whose 
attentions  j)leased  her,  the  other  contents  of  that  last-named  let- 
ter would  su])ply  it.  She  had  been  told  of  his  intention,  already 
named  to  Walter  Birch,  to  betake  himself  to  Italy ;  and  not 
ctmtent  with  a  vehement  disapproval  of  this  plan,  she  bestirs 
herself  on  the  instant  with  much  zeal  to  prevent  it 

She  l»egins  by  thanking  him  for  having  taken  so  much  trouble 
to  explain  his  situation,  for  to  talk  of  himself  is  more  interest- 
ing to  her  than  any  other  subject.  They  had  aln*a<ly  hoanl  at 
Stii'lley  of  the  unfortunate  misunderstanding  l)etweon  him  and 
his  father,  and  hoped  it  might  be  rectmciled.    But  now  she  must 
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tell  him  that  she  is  in  a  humour  to  preach  a  little  to  him.  Is 
he  disposed  to  profit  by  a  lecture  ?  He  will  say  she  is  deter- 
mined to  disapprove  of  all  his  schemes;  but  against  this  joumey 
to  Italy  she  must  loudly  exclaim,  as  she  would  also  against  any 
other  as  distant.  There  she  is  decided.  '  I  would  have  people 
'  with  superior  worth  and  abilities  stay  and  distinguish  them> 
'  selves  where  example,  in  most  wise  and  good  things,  is  so 

*  much  wanting.  I  reidly  do  not  see,*  she  continued,  proceeding 
to  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  French  revolution,  though  as  wise 
and  gentle  a  monitor  might  to  the  very  close  of  his  life  have 
applied  the  words  she  is  using  now  at  its  beginning :  '  I  do  not 

*  see  why  you  should  be  se  disgusted  with  people  in  general  of 

*  your  own  country,  when  to  my  certain  knowledge  you  have 
'  more  than  your  share  of  friends.     But  this  vile  party  political 

*  work,  which  now  rages  through  the  whole  world,  destroys 
'  happiness  botli  domestic  and  public,  and  I  think  we  must  all 

*  soon  be  of  one  opinion  as  to  that.' 

In  any  case,  liowever,  he  must  not  go  to  Italy.  In  a  pre- 
vious letter  she  had  named  her  uncles  to  him  as  very  much  on 
his  side,  and  as  having  desired  her  to  mention  them  to  him  as 
his  sincere  friends ;  and  now  that  this  project  has  been  told  to 
them,  they  are  quite  as  eager  as  herself  to  prevent  it.  Hence, 
what  she  will  now  propose;  and  see  with  what  a  delightful 
energy  she  does  it — being  nothing  less  tlian  determined  that  it 
shall  l>e  ! 

*  I  have  a  thoasand  things  to  say  to  yoa  from  my  uncles.  They  talk  of 
Ton  much,  and  are  ready  to  be  mediators  between  yon  and  yoor  father. 
Let  me,  then,  beg  of  yoa  to  consider  on  what  terms  and  with  what  induce- 
ments you  can  bo  tempted  to  give  up  this  voyage.  Propose  them  to  me, 
and  I  will  commit  them  to  my  uncles,  one  of  whom  will  make  snch  pro- 
posals to  your  father  as  coming  from  themselves.  I  assure  you  they  are 
bent  upon  restoring  peace  and  content  to  you ;  and  if  they  can  serve  you, 
do  gratify  their  wish !  Recollect  in  the  course  of  nine  months  you  will  be 
of  age.  You  will  then  have  it  in  your  power  to  increase  your  income  if 
you  do  but  approve  of  those  only  means  to  do  it.  Till  then^  suppose  my 
uncle  was  to  propose  your  going  to  Cambridge.  And  would  you  agree  to 
giving  a  security  to  make  amends  to  the  younger  part  of  the  family  if  your 
father  would  allow  you  enough  to  support  you  in  studying  the  law  at  the 
Temple,  or  living  independent  an^-where  else  in  England  1  For  I  find  the 
truth  is,  he  cannot  allow  you  sufficient  to  study  the  law  without  injuring 
his  younjjer  children.  Three  hundred  a  year  my  uncles  talk  of.  Now  this 
is  really  eouiiug  to  the  puint.  Not  merely  eaying  tlvn't  goy  but  thinking  of 
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what  yoa  arc  to  do  if  joa  stay.  Let  mo  entreat  you,  ther,  to  tell  me  tke 
terms  on  which  yon  will  ^Ye  np  this  melancholy  Bcheme.  Do  lay  them 
down  to  me,  and  I  will  acquaint  my  ancles  of  them.  Kay,  write  to  ono 
of  them  yonrrelf !  Or,  will  yon  come  down  and  stay  a  little  while  with 
them,  and  talk  orer  achemes  and  projects  to  restore  yoor  happinefas  in 
England  ?  I  do  hope  sincerely  yon  will  take  time  to  try  if  yoa  do  not  find 
it  tujFfrabU  to  stay.  Give  it  np  till  yon  are  of  aj^e  merely,  and  then  de- 
termine I  ^^'hat  can  yoa  do  in  Italy  ?  /  quite  depend  apun  your  making 
me  your  confidante,  and  that  I  shall  hear  from  you  immediately.  I  will 
attend  at  all  times  to  anything  that  will  serve  you.' 

There  is  something  extremely  touching  in  all  this  pretty, 
persistent,  feminine  earnestness  for  the  youth  so  waywanl  and 
8elf-wilie<l,  who  had  yet  the  qualities  to  inspire  such  sisterly  at- 
tachment and  interest  as  are  manifest  in  every  lino  she  writes. 
Nothing  more  of  the  correspondence  is  preserved ;  but  innuedi- 
attdy  after  the  last  letter  reached  Landor,  ho  quitted  London  for 
Tenby  in  South  Wales,  and  his  having  accepted  the  proposed 
metliation  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  shortly  after- 
wards took  place,  and  the  arrangement  ultimately  made  for  his 
living  away  from  Warwick  was  foumlod  upon  it. 

The  notion  as  to  Cambridge,  and  the  plan  for  reading  law  at 
the  Temj>le,  were  rejected ;  but  a  fixed  ytwirly  sum,  about  half 
of  what  his  eager  advocate  suggested,  was  set  apart  for  his  use, 
with  the  umlerstanding  that  his  father^s  house  was  at  all  times 
oj>en  to  him  in  aid  of  this  allowance,  f<»r  as  much  of  the  year  as  he 
chose  to  live  in  it.  And  so  for  that  time  there  was  a  surrender 
of  the  flight  to  Italy,  which  had  carried  dismay  to  at  least  an- 
other female  heart,  humbler  though  perhaps  not  less  true  than 
Dorothea  Lyttelton's.  *  llon*^  Sir,'  wrote  the  servant  who  had 
nurseil  him  in  his  infancy,  '  May  Health  and  Happiness  attend 

*  y<»u,  and  may  I  Live  to  see  you  at  the  Huad  of  that  Family 
'  who,  next  to  a  Husband,  as  my  Dest  All'ections.     I  hope  tho 

*  providence  of  God  will  direct  you  in  Every  thing,  but,  i)  Sir, 

*  1  hope  you  will  Never  go  a  Droail.     My  hart  slnulers  at  the 
'  thout  of  vour  Tx^avinjf  Eu'daiul  Least  1  shud  see  vou  no  in'»rc. 
This  letter,  addressed  to  him  at  Tenby  in  the  August  of  171).*),  I 
found  among  Landor's  j)a]»era  at  his  iloath  with  his  indorsi-ment, 

*  Alary  Bird — my  nurj*e.^     IShe  had  married  sh<»rtly  before,*  a 

•  'Molly  Perry'  was  the  ninidcn  name  of  this  old  family  prnrnnt,  and 
the  name  by  which  Yiry  nciutly.  in  the  vnt-'w  of  a  daiiLrcruus  ilhicbh, 
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present  he  then  sent  her  now  forming  her  apology  for  writing 
to  him ;  and  tliis  small  niche  in  his  story  may  be  fairly  given 
to  so  old  a  friend  of  his  family,  whoso  return  of  the  aifection 
she  bore  them  has  reconl  in  a  tablet  placed  to  her  memoiy  in 
Warwick  church  by  Henry  Landor. 

IX.  A  Moral  Epistle. 

While  he  had  thus  been  waiting  to  decide  upon  his  future 
career,  however,  his  letters  to  his  interesting  correspondent  had 
not  tilled  up  all  his  time.  Some  weeks  before  he  quitted  Lon- 
don there  came  forth  from  the  printing-press  of  Messrs.  Cadell 
and  Davies,  with  no  other  name  on  the  title-page,  a  tract  of 
twenty  i)ages  in  verse,  ^4  Moral  E^lMh  to  Earl  Stanhope,  of 
which,  from  letters  addressed  to  him  at  Tenby,  I  lately  discovered 
him  to  have  been  the  writer.  One  of  its  lines  indeed  avows  the 
authorship.  I  may  not  long  detain  the  reader  with  it ;  but  one 
or  two  characteristic  points  should  not  be  omitted. 

llie  satire,  as  its  title  implies,  is  in  the  manner  of  Pope,  whose 
workmanship  in  some  resj^ects  it  cleveily  reproduces.  It  is  an 
attack  u}>on  Pitt ;  the  Pepublican  earl  being  put  in  contrast  with 
the  Tory  minister;  and  its  lines  l)est  worth  recalling  are  those 
that  denounce  the  shabby  public  vices  encouraged  by  Chatham's 
son,  as  in  him  co-existing  with  private  habits  and  indulgences, 
that  in  the  elder  time,  nay  even  in  his  father  s  time,  would  have 
leaned  too  much  to  virtue*s  sitle,  and  been  far  too  open  and 
generous,  for  connection  with  any  kind  of  meanness. 

•  Ah,  Baechup,  Bacohns !  round  whose  thyrsiiB  twined 
Temlrilp  and  \\y  playing  nncontined, 
How  art  thou  altered  !* 

Xot  the  less  now,  for  the  bottle  in  each  hand,  did  avarice  and  dis- 
ingenuousness  flourish  ;  not  the  less  did  spies  abound ;  and  not 
safer  was  the  confidence  because  given  at  the  festive  hour.    One 


Mr.  Robert  Landor,  unoonHcioufi  for  the  moment  of  more  than  eightr  in- 
tervcning  years,  called  to  her,  pupposing  her  etill  to  be  watching  at  bis 
bod  as  in  his  infancy.  Occasionally  also,  in  letters  between  him  and 
Walter,  the  mention  of  hf  r  occurs ;  and  in  some  amusing  comments  on 
the  disftgreoableness  of  English  hexameters.  Robert  makes  exception  for 
•  Sternholds  101th  Psalm  as  recited  by  Molly  Bird.'     ^Auyust  1856.) 
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can  hardly  imagine  the  lines  that  follow,  with  so  much  full- 
grown  thought  and  suitable  expression,  written  by  a  lad  of 

twenty. 

*  Tot  O  the  pleasnreB !  when  mid  none  but  friendB 
The  trasty  secret  where  it  rises  ends : 
At  which  no  hireling  politician  storms, 
No  snoring  rector  catches,  and  informs  ! 
Now,  even  Friendship  bursts  her  golden  band, 
Kens  one  with  cantion  ere  she  shakes  one^s  hand. 
No  longer  gives  she  that  accustomed  zest 
Which  made  InxorionB  e'en  the  frugal  feast ; 
Nor  hold  we  conTerse,  in  these  fearful  days, 
More  than  the  horses  in  jour  lordtihip's  chaise. 
Yet  Wine  was  once  almighty !  silent  Care 
Filled  high  the  howl,  and  laughed  at  poor  Despair; 
Wine  threw  the  guinea  from  the  miser's  hand, 
Wine  bade  his  wondering  heart  with  alien  warmth  expand. 
But — honest  minister  or  sound  divine — 
He  lies  who  tells  us  now  there's  truth  in  wine. 
For  George's  premier,  never  known  to  reel, 
Drinks  his  two  bottles,  Bacchus !  at  a  meal.' 

There  is  another  passage,  in  which  the  shouldcr-of-mutton  of 

honest  Marvel  is  haslied  once  more  for  downright  ShipiHjn,  whom 

W'alpole  has  visited  in  the  hope  of  corrupting  : 

*  *'  Boy,"  quoth  Shippen,  '*  pray 
What  will  thy  master  dine  upon  to-day  V* 
"  Sir?  Mutton,  sir !'»     ••  Speak  boldly ;  why  abasht ? 
Drest  in  what  mauner  ?"     *'  Please  your  honour,  hasht." ' 

— all  of  which  is  excellent,  though  only  these  lines  may  be  takciL 
I  Jut  an  extmct  from  a  note  to  them  is  also  worth  giving,  to  show 
the  readiness  with  wliich  Landor  used  his  learning  ;  how  intim- 
ately it  was  a  part  of  himself  even  at  this  boyish  time  ;  and  how 
early  had  bt*gun  those  applications  of  it  which  habit,  making 
more  and  more  easy  to  him,  rendered  finally  a  second  nature. 

Remarking  that  Walpole's  court  was  iufamoiis  to  a  j»n»v<'rb, 
ho  says,  that,  though  comparisons  would  l>e  odious,  a  time  had 
v»TV  certainlv  at  last  arrived  among  themsclvi's  wIh'u  ncarlv  th3 
whok*  of  their  worthy  representatives  might  join  the  chorus  in 
(Sophocles : 

S8*  i<n\v  ^fj£fv  yaartcpdrttp  6  ircus*  ta*  &v 
oZros  Ac'tp  <roi,  ralrd  aoi  XVI^*^^  <pafittf. 

Thoy  miglit  sing,  in  other  words,  *  This  youth  here  is  our  pilot, 
*and  whatever  he  tells  you  we  also  say:*  a  song  very  unlike  that 
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later  one  in  which  '  the  pilot'  Pitt  appeared,  but  in  an  odd  kind 
of  way,  of  which  Landor  is  wholly  unconscious,  seeming  to  pre- 
figure it.  He  adds  that  Sophocles  often  is  a  satirist ;  that  if  he 
had  lived  in  England  he  would  most  surely  have  had  his  win- 
dows broken  for  freedom  of  speech ;  and  that  it  is  a  groat  pity, 
in  so  immense  a  web  of  scholia  as  that  which  is  entangled  round 
him,  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  characters  he  seems  to  have 
attacked.  After  which  he  gives  us  his  opinion  of  the  people's 
representatives  in  his  own  days,  and  of  the  need  that  existed  for 
reform.  So  sweeping  a  reformer  indeed  was  the  ardent  young 
poet,  that,  not  content  with  addressing  his  Epistle  to  Lord  Stan- 
hope, or  with  declaring  repeatedly  that  he  despises  the  title  as 
much  as  he  admires  the  virtue  of  so  distinguished  a  patriot,  he 
tliinks  it  necessary  also  to  prefix  a  prose  dedication  in  which  he 
is  '  bold  enough  to  assert*  that  when  Fortune  placed  on  the  brow 
of  Lord  Stanhope  the  tinsel  coronet  for  the  civic  wreath,  she 
must  have  been  either  more  blind  or  more  insulting  than  usuaL 
For  himself,  she  had  nothing  to  give,  because  there  was  nothing 
ho  would  ask.  He  would  rather  have  an  executioner  than  a 
patron. 

The  remark  no  doubt  expresses  very  exactly  the  feeling  with 
which  Landor  awaited  at  Tenby  the  result  of  the  intercession  with 
his  father. 

X.  Retreat  to  Wales. 

In  tlie  later  memory  of  Landor  the  various  matters  consequent 
on  his  departure  from  Oxford  continued  to  live  only  confusedly ; 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  letter  to  me  in  1855,  he  had  the  belief  that 
I)orotheaLyttelton's  intercession  had  obtained  for  him  a  separate 
allowance  of  four  hundred  a  year,  though  his  own  non-compli- 
ance with  certain  conditions  compelled  him  to  suiTender  it  Her 
letters  will  not  only  have  shown  how  such  errors  may  have  found 
place  in  his  mind,  but  will  account  for  sundry  statements  natur- 
ally repeated  since  his  death  because  put  forth  with  his  authority 
while  he  lived  ;  and  in  order  to  explain  the  interesting  comment 
which  these  have  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Landor,  of  whom  I 
had  inquired  respecting  them  before  Miss  Lytt^lton's  letters  were 
iound,  their  substance  shall  here  bo  briefly  stated. 
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They  are  to  this  effect :  That  Lamlor,  after  he  left  Oxford, 
was  looking  out  for  a  profession.  That  his  godfather,  General 
Powell,  with  whom  upon  leaving  Oxford  he  lived  in  London, 
promised  that  he  would  obtain  for  his  godson  a  commission  in 
the  army  if  the  young  republican  would  keep  his  opinions  to 
himself.  That  Landor  replied  he  would  suppress  his  opinions 
for  no  man,  and  declined  the  offer.  Tliat  his  father  then  pro- 
miseil  him  four  hundred  a  year  if  he  would  study  for  the  law, 
and  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  if  he  would  not.  But  that, 
the  law  being  less  to  Laiidor*s  taste  than  the  army,  after  a  brief 
residence  in  London  he  put  the  Severn  Sea  between  him  and 
his  friends,  and  retired  into  Wales. 

As  for  Landor  looking  out  for  a  profession,  this  was  certainly 
never  at  any  time  the  case.  The  earlier  liome  disagreements  and 
objections  turned  chiefly  upon  this,  that  he  as  decidedly  refused 
as  his  father  eagerly  desired  to  give  such  a  direction  to  his  studies 
as  might  also  give  purpose  to  his  life  and  steadiness  to  his  habits, 
— '  hctile  him  down  to  something,'  as  the  saying  is.  But,  even 
by  the  time  of  the  Oxford  rustication.  Doctor  Landor  had  come 
to  see  pretty  clearly  that  his  eldest  son  was  just  as  likely  to 
qualify  himself  for  a  curacy  or  rectory  as  for  a  lawyer's  wig,  for 
a  bishop  as  for  a  judge,  or  for  a  quaker  as  for  eithf*r.    '  General 

*  Powell,'  Mr.  Robert  Landor  tells  me,  '  my  brother's  godfather 

*  never  did  live  in  London,  nor  did  my  brother  ever  live  with 

*  him  anywhere  else.     The  general's   house  and   constant  re- 

*  sidcnce  was  at  Warwick,  till,  a  great  many  years  later,  he  bo- 

*  came  Lieutenant-governor  of  Gibraltar.  There  were  five  or 
'  six  old  officers  at  that  time  resident  in  Warwick,  but  none  so 

*  familiar  with  my  father  as  General  Powell.  He  had  served  in 
'  Canada  during  the  American  war ;  and,  enjoying  an  ainplt'  for- 

*  tune,  at  the  peace  returned  to  Warwick,  his  native  town,  as  an 

*  unmarried  sportsman.    When  not  otherwise  cn<:agcd,  he  spent 

*  his  evenings  with  us ;  a  cheerful,  good-humoured  oM  soldier, 

*  with  very  gentlemanly  manners  which  never  changed 

*  While  Walter  was  a  boy,  the  old  general  laughed  at  such  ex- 
'  travagance  as  his  wish  that  the  French  would  invade  England 
'  and  assist  us  in  hanging  George  the  Thinl  between  two  such 
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*  thieves  as  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.*    But  at 

*  a  later  age  military  men  could  not  be  so  tolerant ;  and  there- 

*  fore,  rather  than  quarrel,  the  general  hardly  ever  spent  his  even- 

*  ings  in  my  father's  house  when  Walter  was  there.    According 

*  to  the  accounts  you  send  me,  General  Powell  had  offered  a 

*  commission  in  his  regiment  to  Walter,  which  was  declined. 

*  The  general  would  have  thought  him  as  well  qualified  for  the 

*  chaplaincy.   Such  an  offer  was  made  to  my  brother  Charles ;  but 

*  at  that  time  Walter  never  entered  the  general's  house,  though 

*  so  near,  and  the  general  very  seldom  entered  our  father's.    More 

*  than  twenty  years  later  I  prevailed  on  Walter  to  call  on  Greneral 

*  Powell,  then  very  old  and  almost  dying,  at  Clifton.     Every 

*  trace  of  ill-feeling  was  forgotten  on  both  sides ;  but  I  doubt 

*  whether,  during  those  twenty  years,  they  had  seen  each  other. 

*  There  was,  however,  another  military  proposal  of  which  my 

*  brother  never  heard  one  word.    The  Warwickshire  militia,  as- 

*  sembled  at  Warwick,  had  for  its  colonel  the  ^larquis  of  Hert- 
*ford,  and  for  its  lieutenant -colonel  a  Colonel  Packwood,  also 

*  one  of  my  father's  friends.     On  one  occasion,  when  I  think 

*  that  I  was  present,  Colonel  Packwood  related  to  my  father  the 

*  resignation  of  some  young  officer  through  ill-health.    My  father 

*  may  have  hoped  that  the  unsettled  and  restless  habits  of  his 

*  son  would  perhaps  be  corrected,  if  employment  could  be  found 
'  for  him  among  many  older  persons  from  the  best  county  fami- 

*  lies ;  and  he  asked  Colonel  Packwood  whether  he  thought  that 

*  Lord  Hertford  would  give  Walter  the  vacant  appointment. 

*  Colonel  Packwood  promised  to  report  my  father's  wishes  to 

*  the  marquis.    A  few  days  after,  when  they  met  again,  my  father 

*  asked  whether  the  application  had  been  made ;  to  which  the 
'  colonel  said  that  it  had  not  been  made  by  him ;  for  that  at  the 

^  The  memory  of  mj  corre8x>ondeiit  goes  so  far  back  as  eyen  to  recall 
the  occasion  when  he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  sitting  in  their  mother^s 
room,  not  only  heard  this  pions  wish,  bnt  saw  Mrs.  Landor  rise  immedi- 
ately from  her  seat,  and  box  Walter's  ears  from  behind.  They  were  all 
terrified  at  Walter,  wondorinp;  what  he  might  do,  when  they  heard  their 
mother's  high-heeled  shoes  clattering  qoickly  over  the  margin  of  the  on- 
carpeted  oak  near  the  door,  and  saw  her  neat  little  fignre  suddenly  disap- 
pear.  *  Vd  advise  yon,  mother,*  shoatcd  Walter  after  her,  *  not  to  try  that 

*  sort  of  thing  again  1' 
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*  mess  after  dinner,  when  talking  about  the  vacancy,  he  had 

*  mentioned  my  father's  wish  and  his  own  belief  that  the  mar- 
'  quia  would  readily  comply  witli  it :  whereupon  one  of  the  offi- 

'  cers  present  immediately  objected  to  my  brother's  violent  and 

*  extreme  opinions,  exclaiming,  "  If  young  Walter  Landor  gets 

*  "  a  commission,  I  will  resign  mine ;"  and  this  resolution  being 

*  confirmeil  for  similar  reasons  by  every  one  present,  nothing 

*  more  could  be  done.     I  do  not  believe  that  Walter  ever  heard 

*  of  it,  or  the  contempt  wliich  he  always  so  loudly  expressed  for 

*  the  Warwickshire  gentry  might  be  accounted  for.* 

This  last  anecdote  dates  of  course  a  little  later  than  the  time 
now  engaging  us,  and  is  inserted,  as  it  was  written,  to  illustrate 
those  exaggerated  peculiarities  of  temperament  which,  unex- 
plained, would  make  inexplicable  Landor's  whole  career;  which 
gave  to  his  opinions  a  tone  of  offence  that  not  all  the  eloquent 
ability  he  maintained  them  with  could  allay;  which  put  him  in 
the  wrong  when  the  right  was  most  upon  his  side,  and,  involv- 
ing: him  in  unmeaning  quarrels,  left  him  both  in  youth  and  ago 
to  the  loneliness  and  isolation  of  which  he  at  once  boasted  and 
complained.  A  lively  lady,  who  both  liked  and  admired  him, 
said  to  me  in  his  later  life  that  the  great  enjoyment  of  walking 
out  with  him  bad  only  one  drawback,  that  he  was  always  knock- 
ing somebody  down.  She  meant  this  mostly  by  way  of  meta- 
phor; but  her  objection  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  soldier  cou- 
U>m|.»oraries,  except  that  there  was  less  of  the  metaphor  in  it 
th«»n.  Tlie  young  officers  of  the  Warwickshire  militia  were  in- 
finitely his  inferiors  doubtless,  and  in  everything  might  have 
It-amed  from  him,  as  they  woultl  also  gladly  have  l>een  taught, 
with  a  little  help  from  better  manners.  How  often  has  the  truth 
to  be  rejieated  which  Burke  urged  on  Barry,  thiit  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  all  of  us  to  bo  at  peace  with  our  fellow-creatures  far  loss 
ftir  their  sakes  than  for  our  own,  and  that  the  only  quiilitic.^  to 
irarry  us  safely  through  life  are  moderation  and  gentleness,  not 
u  little  indulgence  to  others,  and  a  great  deal  of  distrust  of  our- 
selves. 

As  to  the  annual  allowance  of  1507.  fmallv  agreed  to  be 
given  until  the  family  estates  should  descend  to  him,  Mr.  Kobort 
Landor  remarks  that,  besides  the  kind  welcome  at  his  father's 
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houKo  when  this  moderate  income  was  expended,  it '  had  many 
'  small  additions  as  our  mother  could  spare  them  through  her 

*  own  self-denial  in  all  ways.  The  three  younger  sons  were 
'  maintained  on  three  hundred  a  year,  as  they  could  live  also, 

*  as  Walter  did,  with  their  father  when  their  money  was  spent, 

*  in  other  words  for  about  half  the  year;  and  our  father  had 

*  three  daughters  at  that  time  utterly  dependent  on  an  entailed 

*  income  really,  though  not  nominally,  less  than  1800/.  a  year.* 
Nor  can  I  consent  to  withhold  any  part  of  what  is  said  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Landor  in  another  letter.     *  With  six  younger 

*  cliildren,  for  four  of  whom  there  was  no  provision'  (Charles 
being  promised  the  rectory  of  Colton,  of  which  the  patronage 
belonged  to  his  father,  and  Henry  having  the  bequest  of  a  small 
estate  at  Whitnash),  *  our  mother's  cares  were  confined  to  her 
'  family  during  many  years.     And  when  she  afterwards  had 

*  less  need  of  economy,  the  same  early  pridence  was  become 

*  habitual,  and  there  was  the  appearance  of  too  much  parsimony. 

*  But  it  was  never  for  herself.  Under  the  guidance  of  my  brother 

*  Henr}',  who  managed  her  affairs,  she  would  give  as  much  to 

*  any  of  her  children  as  was  consistent  with  justice  to  the  rest 

*  Parting  all  she  had  among  them,  it  was  sometimes  easier  to  get 

*  from  her  a  hundred  pounds  than  ten  shillings.     An  anxious 

*  rather  than  a  fond  parent,  she  was  scrupulously  just.    Though 

*  secretly  pleased  by  any  commendations  bestowed  upon  her  eldest 
'  sou,  she  cared  less  about  his  literary  reputation  than  about  the 

*  holes  in  his  shoes  and  stockings,  a  very  constant  grievance,  for 
'  which  she  thought  herself  in  some  degree  responsible.     If  you 

*  feel  tired  of  such  silly  trash,  remember  that  it  is  intended  by 

*  me  to  mark  the  distinction  between  two  characters  so  nearly 

*  related  and  yet  so  extremely  unlike.     This  brother  Henry, 

*  who  was  the  family  adviser  and  manager,  would  never  accept 

*  any  share  in  the  common  property,  or  any  bequest  from  his 

*  mother  or  sisters,  but  always  transferred  his  rights  to  nephews 

*  and  nieces.*     Here  is  anotlier  contrast  of  which  I  will  say  no 

*  more.' 

*  MisB  Sophy  Landor,  to  whom  tlieFc  pa^es  are  otherwise  mnch  in- 
debted, makes  a  correction  here.    *  My  ancle  Henry  never  transferred  any 

*  property  to  any  of  his  nephevcs.    After  the  death  of  his  sister  Elizabeth 
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When  al)sent  from  Warwick  during  the  next  three  years, 
Landor  seems  to  have  lived  almost  wholly  at  Tenby  or  Swansea. 
That  this  interval  could  not  in  any  prudent  or  worldly  sense 
have  been  very  profitable  to  him,  what  has  been  said  will  suffi- 
ciently have  shown;  and  a  part  of  it,  including  a  love  adventure 
that  began  at  the  former  place,  was  probably  also  paiufuL  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  that  this  should  be  dwelt  upon;  and 
Landor  himself,  with  the  same  resolute  will  that  could  turn 
aside  from  pain  as  well  as  pleasure,  where  either  might  have 
overwhelmed  another  man,  was  able  very  speedily  to  forget  it. 
One  thing  nevertheless  is  to  be  said  of  these  three  years,  that  in 
the  course  of  them  his  mind  had  passed  through  a  discipline 
which  from  its  previous  studies  or  emotions  it  had  failed  to  ac- 
quire; that  during  them  he  appears  to  have  read  more  steadily 
and  persistently  than  at  any  former  time ;  and  that  he  printed 
at  the  close  of  them,  when  he  had  scarcely  ])assed  his  twenty- 
aecond  year,  a  poem  which  has  hitherto  only  wonderfully  at- 
tracted the  few  as  it  has  decisively  repelled  the  many,  but  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  yet  sure  of  taking  admitted  rank,  if  not  in 
this  in  some  other  generation,  with  those  few  productions  of  the 
highest  class  which,  however  wanting  in  comj^leteness  of  struc- 
ture or  finish  in  all  their  parts,  contain  writing  that  will  perish 
only  with  the  language. 

*  When  I  began  to  write  Gehiry*  he  wrote  to  me  in  1850,  *  I 
'  had  jnst  read  Pindar  a  second  time,  and  understood  him.  Wba^^ 

*  I  admired  was  what  nobody  pise  had  ever  noticed — his  proud 

*  complacency  and  scornful  strength.     If  I  could  resemble  him 

*  in  nothing  else,  I  was  resolved  to  be  as  compendious  and 

*  exclusive.'  But  besides  Pindar,  ho  read  again  in  these  years 
Homer  and  the  Tragedians ;  and  what  for  the  purpose  in  hand 
was  far  more  important,  he  had  finally  laid  Pope  aside  an<l  be- 
taken himself  to  Milton.  Ho  has  described  the  time  in  one  of 
bis  Conversations.     *  My  prejudices  in  favour  of  ancient  litera- 


'  h«  generously  dirided  amoD^  his  fonr  nieces  nearlj  all  that  she  had  left 

*  to  him,  hat  none  of  his  nephews  received  anjlhinff  from  him  until  his 

*  death.     I  believe  he  refused  to  receive  anjthinj^  from  his  mother,  either 

*  during  her  life  or  at  her  death ;  thnngh  he  did  mach  more  for  her  than 

*  any  of  her  soni.' 
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'  tore  b^an  to  wear  away  on  Paradise  Lost,  and  even  the  great 
'  hexameter  sounded  to  me  tinkling  when  I  had  recited  aloud, 
*  in  my  solitary  walks  on  the  sea-shore,  the  haughty  appeal  of 
'  Satan  and  the  repentance  of  Eve.'  In  such  walks  for  th6 
most  party  and  under  such  influences,  Gehir  was  composed;  and 
it  was  probably  no  mere  illusion  of  his  fancy  which  led  him  to 
say  repeatedly  in  after  life  that  he  was  never  happier  than  when 
thus  writing  it,  and  not  exchanging  twelve  sentences  with  men. 
Copper  works  had  not  as  yet  quite  filled  the  woods  around  Swan- 
sea among  which  he  lived,  and  he  might  take  his  daily  walks 
over  sandy  sea-coast  deserts  covered  only  with  low  roses  and 
nameless  flowers  and  plants,  and  with  nothing  save  occasional 
prints  of  the  Welsh  peasantry's  naked  feet  to  give  token  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  human  creatures.  Hardly  human  indeed, 
in  their  savagery  in  those  days,  were  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Welsh.  The  English  visitor  might  have  some  excuse  for  ro- 
ganling  them  as  only  something  a  very  little  higher  than  the 
animals,  and  as  much  mere  adjuncts  to  his  landscape  as  its 
stranded  boats  or  masses  of  weed. 

The  accident  which  led  him  to  the  subject  I  have  often  heard 
him  relate.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  some  of  the  family 
of  Lord  Aylmer,  who  were  staying  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
one  of  the  young  ladies  lent  him  a  book,  by  a  now  forgotten 
writer  of  romances,  from  the  Swansea  circulating  library.  Clara 
Iceeve  was  the  author;  but  Landor,  confusing  in  his  recollection 
a  bad  romance  writer  with  a  worse  of  the  same  sex,  thought  it 
was  that  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Kemble  who  lived  in 
the  small  Welsh  town,  and  wrote  under  the  name  of  Anne  of 
Swansea.  Few  of  my  readers  will  have  heard  her  name,  and  I 
may  warn  them  all  against  her  books,  which  are  mere  nonsensical 
imitations  of  Mrs.  Eadclifle;  but  Clara  Keeve  had  really  some 
merit,  though  not  discoverable  in  the  particular  book  lent  to 
Landor.  He  found  it  to  be  a  history  of  romance,  having  no 
kind  of  interest  for  him  until  he  came  at  its  close  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  Arabian  tale.  This  arrested  his  fancy,  and  yielded 
him  the  germ  of  Gehir,  More  than  sixty  years  later  he  wrote  to 
me  from  Bath  (30th  November  1857),  tliat  he  had  just  disco- 
vered and  sent  to  a  lady  living  near  him,  Mrs.  Paynter,  also 
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of  t]ut  Aylmer  hndtj^  a  little  piece  called  'St.  Claiz^  written 
all  thoae  yean  ago  £ar  her  who  thna  lent  him  the  book.  She  ww 
the  nme  Boae  Ajlmer  on  whoee  death,  a  few  jeazs  krer,  he  com- 
poeed  the  most  *~*^"tiwg  of  hit  minor  poemi. 

One  of  hiscrities  afterwaidB  charged  him  with  baring  itolen 
his  (jebir  storj,  and  merelj  itnk^<w<  Mihon  in  telling  it.  On 
both  pdnts  h^t  will  Terr  shoitl j  be  thrown.  He  was  now  to 
qoit  the  levels,  and  rise  to  the  heights,  of  Ergli>h  rerse ;  and  to 
this  extent  he  had  profited  bj  lus  recent  /hxAj  of  ^lilv^n.  hut 
that  was  the  whole  of  his  present  debt  to  the  ineo=:piar>le  ilmm^ 
ter ;  snd  whether,  to  an jbodr,  his  Mass  owed  anrUung  what^ 
erer  for  the  stoij  in  which  she  was  to  find  LecKrlf  inr'Ar^ 
the  reader  of  what  follows  will  probablj  think  more  titan 
donbtfoL 
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1797-1805.  .«T.  33-30. 

FIBST  WBITIN08  AJO)  EARLIEST  FBIENDS. 

I.  Oebir  and  some  Opiniom  of  it.  n.  Doctor  Parr  and  the  Critics. 
ni.  Mr.  Serjeant  Eough.  it.  Writing  for  the  Nevspapers.  y.  At 
Paris  in  1802.  tx.  Again  writing  Poetry,  yzz.  Succeuion  to  the 
Family  Estates. 

L  Gebir  and  some  Opinions  of  it. 

It  is  easier  to  laugh  at  a  thing  than  to  take  the  trouhle  to  com- 
prehend it;  and  when  the  Quarterly  Review  said,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  that  Gehir  was  a  poem  it  did  any  man  credit  to  have 
understood,  there  was  more  in  tlie  saying  than  its  author  meant. 
It  was  not  a  credit  he  was  himself  entitled  to. 

The  intention  of  the  poem  is,  hy  means  of  the  story  of  Gebir 
and  his  brother  Tamar,  to  rebuke  the  ambition  of  conquest,  how- 
ever excusable  its  origin,  and  to  reward  the  contests  of  peace, 
however  at  first  unsuccessfuL  Gebir  is  an  Iberian  prince,  sove- 
reign of  Ba3tic  Spain,*  whose  conquest  of  Egypt,  undertaken  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  and  assert  the  claims  of  his  ancestors,  is  sus- 
pended through  his  love  for  its  young  queen  Charoba,  by  the 
treachery  of  whose  nurse  he  is  nevertheless  slain  amid  the  re- 
joicings of  his  marriage-feast.  Tamar  is  a  shepherd  youth,  the 
keeper  of  his  brother's  herds  and  flocks,  by  whom  nothing  is  so 
eagerly  desired  as  to  conquer  to  his  love  one  of  the  sea-nymphs, 
whom  at  first  he  vainly  contends  with,  but  who,  made  subject 
to  mortal  control  by  the  superior  power  of  his  brother,  yields  to 
the  passion  already  inspired  in  her,  and  canies  Tamar  to  dwell 
with  her  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ambitions. 

*  From  Gebir  we  are  to  suppose  Gibraltur  to  be  derived,  after  th« 
fashion  of  the  Tencro- Latin  names  in  Yir^. 
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Fanciful  and  wild  in  its  progress  as  the  Arabian  tale  that 
snggested  it,  there  is  yet  thus  much  purpose  in  the  outline  of 
Gebir;  but  its  merit  lies  apart  from  either  intention  oroonstruo- 
tion,  style  and  treatment  constituting  the  charm  of  it.  It  pre- 
sents many  splendours  of  imagination,  in  a  setting  of  unusual 
strength  and  range  of  mind.  The  characteristics  preeminent  in 
it  are  the  intellect  and  reflection  which  pervade  and  interfuse  its 
passion ;  the  concentration  yet  richness  of  its  descriptive  power; 
the  vividness  with  which  everything  in  it  is  presented  to  sight  as 
well  as  thought;  the  wealth  of  its  imagery;  and  its  marvels  of 
language.  Everywhere  as  real  to  the  eye  as  to  the  mind  are  its 
painted  pictures,  its  sculptured  forms,  and  the  profusion  of  its 
varied  but  always  thoughtful  emotion.  These  qualities  have  not 
even  yet  had  general  acknowledgment ;  but  the  effect  produced 
by  Die  poem  upon  a  few  extraordinary  men  was  such  as  to  more 
than  satisfy  any  writet^s  ambition.  The  mark  it  made  in  Landor  s 
life  will  constantly  recur;  and  of  the  manner  in  which  his  genius 
affected  his  contemporaries,  not  by  influencing  the  many,  but  by 
exercising  mastery  over  the  few  who  ultimately  rule  the  many, 
no  completer  illustration  could  be  given. 

It  is  not  my  intention  now  to  give  any  critical  account  of  it ; 
but  the  Hues  for  which  alone  I  have  space  will  exhibit  the  beau- 
ties indicated,  and  show  sufTicicntly  its  transcendent  merit.  Ob- 
serve here  one  of  those  touches  which  are  frequent  in  it,  and 
proof  of  high  imagination :  where  a  single  epithet  conveys  to  the 
mind  the  full  impression  which  the  sense  would  receive  from 
detailed  presentment  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  depicted.  The 
'  dark  helm'  covers  the  crowd  of  invading  warriors. 

'  He  blew  his  battlo-hom,  at  which  nproee 
Whole  nations ;  hero,  ten  thousand  of  most  might 
He  called  alond ;  and  soon  Charoba  saw 
His  dark  helm  hoTcr  o*er  the  land  of  Nile.* 

In  the  picture  of  the  sea-nymph*s  dress  are  two  lines— 

'  Her  mantle  showed  the  jellow  samphire-pod. 
Her  girdle  the  doTo-coloarcd  wave  serene* — 

with  which  I  may  connect  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  writer, 
who  told  me  once  that  he  had  never  hesitated  more  about  a  verse 
than  in  determining  whether  the  mantle  or  the  girdle  was  to  be 
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dove-colonred ;  his  doubts  haying  arisen,  after  he  had  written  the 
lines,  on  recollecting,  from  the  great  Lucretius,  that  the  Boman 
ladies  wore  a  vest  of  the  same  description — ieriturquethalassma 
Testis  Assidue,  &c. 

A  prize  to  be  contended  for  had  been  proposed  between 
Tamar  and  the  nymph.  She  has  nothing  of  equal  worth  to  one 
of  his  sheep  to  offer,  but  she  tells  him,  in  a  passage  which  has 
become  one  of  the  priceless  possessions  of  English  poetiy,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  even  to  transcribe  without  something  of 
the  pleasure  that  must  have  attended  its  conception : 

'  Bat  I  haye  sinnoiiB  shells  of  pearly  hoe 
T^thin,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 
In  the  son's  palace-poroh,  where  when  onyoked 
His  chariot-wheel  stands  midway  in  the  wave : 
Shake  one,  and  it  awakens ;  then  apply 
Its  polisht  lips  to  your  attentive  ear, 
And  it  remembers  its  angost  abodes, 
And  mnrmnrs  as  the  ocean  mnrmnrs  there.* 

Nor  unworthy  of  these  are  the  lines  wherein  Gebir  bids  his 
followers  supplicate  the  gods,  and  prayers  are  personified,  of 
which  Southey  thought  that  no  English  poetry  presented  any- 
thing so  Homeric.  It  would  be  difficult  certainly  to  imagine  a 
finer  image. 

'  Swifter  than  light  are  they,  and  every  face, 
Thoogh  different,  glows  with  beanty ;  at  the  throne 
Of  Mercy,  when  clonds  shut  it  from  mankind. 
They  faU  bare-bosomed,  and  indignant  Jove 
Drops  at  the  soothing  sweetness  of  their  voice 
The  thxmder  from  his  hand.' 

The  grandeur  of  nature  in  the  Egyptian  queen,  '  soul  dia- 
*  contented  with  capacity,'  receives  an  illustration  from  her 
childhood — 

*  Past  are  three  sommers  since  she  first  beheld 
The  ocean ;  aU  aroond  the  child  await 
Some  exclamation  of  amazement  here : 
She  coldly  said,  her  long-lasht  eyes  abased, 
li  this  the  mighty  Ocean  t  i$  this  all  V 

— which  Shelley,  Humphrey  Davy,  Walter  Scott,  and  above  all 
Charles  Lamb,  were  enchanted  by.  The  last  of  those  lines  had 
a  strange  fascination  for  Lamb,  who  wearied  his  Mends  by  oon- 
tinually  repeating  it. 
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There  are  lines  also  in  the  description  of  the  embassy  that 
carries  proposals  of  friendship  from  Charoba  to  Gebir  which 
have  in  them  a  wonderful  attractiveness. 

'  Then  went  the  TictixnB  forward  erown*d  with  flowers, 
Crown*d  were  t&me  crocodiles,  and  boys  white-robed 
Guided  their  creaking  crests  across  the  stream. 
In  gilded  barges  went  the  female  train, . . . 
Bweet  airs  of  mosio  ruled  the  rowing  palms, 
Now  rose  they  glistening  and  aslant  reclined. 
Now  thej  descended  and  with  one  consent 
Plunging,  seom*d  swift  each  other  to  pnrsne, 
And  now  to  tremble  wearied  o*er  the  wave.  . . . 
Meantime,  with  pomp  august  and  solemn,  borne 
On  four  white  camels  tinkling  plates  of  gold. 
Heralds  before  and  Ethiop  slaTes  behind  . . . 
The  four  ambassadors  of  peace  proceed. 
Rich  carpets  bear  they,  com  and  generous  wine, 
The  Syrian  oUtc's  cheerful  gift  they  bear, 
With  stubborn  goats  that  eye  the  mountain-top 
Askance,  and  riot  with  reluctant  horn.  .  .  . 
The  king,  who  sat  before  his  tent,  descried 
The  dust  rise  reddened  from  the  setting  sun.* 

Landor*8  own  statement  in  regard  to  the  poem,  in  the  preface 
to  his  collected  edition,  should  not  be  omitted.  This  tells  us  that 
it  was  written  in  his  twentieth  year;  that  many  parts  were  iirst 
composed  in  Latin,  and  he  doubted  in  which  language  to  com- 
plete it;  that  he  had  lost  the  manuscript,  but  found  it  afterwards 
in  a  box  of  letters ;  and  that  before  printing  it  he  reduced  it  to 
little  more  than  half.  In  substance  this  was  the  account  he  always 
gave,  though  the  circumstances  varied  slightly  in  his  memory. 
Writing  to  me  in  1857  of  Aurora  Leigh,'*  he  exclaims  :  *  What 

*  loads  I  carted  off  from  Gebir  in  order  to  give  it  proportion,  yet 
^  nearly  all  would  have  liked  it  better  with  incorrectness ;'  and 
in  a  letter  to  Southey,  forty  years  earlier,  he  had  written  :  '  As 

*  *  I  am  reading  a  poem/  he  says,  '  full  of  thought  and  fascinating  with 
*■  t^ncj:  Mrs.  Browning's  Aurora  Leigh.  In  many  pages,  and  particularly 

*  126  and  127,  there  is  the  wild  imagination  of  Shakespeare.  I  have  not  yet 

*  read  much  farther.  I  had  no  idea  that  any  one  in  this  age  was  capable  of 

*  so  much  poetry.     I  am  half  drunk  with  it.     Never  did  I  think  I  should 

*  have  a  good  hearty  draught  of  poetry  again  :  the  distemper  had  got  into 

*  the  vineyard  that  produced  it.     Here  are  indeed,  even  here,  some  flies 

*  upon  the  surface,  as  there  always  will  be  upon  what  is  sweet  and  strong. 

*  I  know  not  yet  what  the  story  is.  Few  possess  the  power  of  construction.' 
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*  to  Gehir,  I  am  certain  that  I  lejocted  what  almost  eveiy  man 
'  would  call  the  hest  part  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  hoiled  away 
'  too  much,  and  that  something  of  a  native  flavour  has  been  lost 

*  in  procuring  a  stronger  and  more  austere  one/  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  condensation  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  pro- 
bably was  so  in  this  instance ;  but  though  it  is  possible  that 
some  stop  was  thus  put  to  the  popularity  of  a  poem  where,  as 
Coleridge  said  of  it,  the  eminences  were  so  excessively  bright 
and  the  groimd  so  dark  around  and  between  them,  Landor  is 
yet  in  a  greater  measure  to  be  accounted  fortunate,  that  thus 
early  he  could  exercise  the  power  invaluable  to  a  poet,  and  which 
even  to  the  best  arrives  often  too  late,  of  selection  and  compres- 
sion. Only  by  such  rare  masters,  one  or  two  in  a  century,  has 
our  language  been  permanently  enriched  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a 
page  of  Gebir  that  does  not  yield  accession  to  its  glories.  A  very 
few  more  single  lines  of  picturesque  beauty  are  all  that  I  can  add; 
and  I  may  be  forgiven  for  directing  special  admiration  to  the 
intense  dramatic  force  and  suddenness  of  allusion,  in  the  last,  to 
the  transformation  of  Phineus  into  marble  by  the  Goigon  shield 
of  Perseus. 

•  And  the  long  moonbeam  on  the  hard  wet  sand 
Lay  like  a  jasper  colomn  half  nprear*d. .  .* 

*  In  smiling  meads  how  sweet  the  brook's  repose 
To  the  rouRh  ocean  and  red  restless  sands  !* 

'  The  fierce  hyena  frighted  from  the  walls 
Bristled  his  rising  back,  his  teeth  nnsheath'd. 
Drew  the  long  growl  and  with  slow  foot  retired.* 

*  Fears,  like  the  needle  verging  to  the  pole, 
Tremble  and  tremble  into  certainty.* 

•  Now,  entering  the  still  harbonr,  every  snrge 
Buns  with  a  louder  mormnr  np  their  keel, 
And  the  slack  cordage  rattles  round  the  mast.* 

' .  .  .  the  feast 
Was  like  the  feast  of  Cephens,  when  the  sword 
Of  Phineus,  white  with  wonder,  shook  restrained. 
And  the  hilt  rattled  in  his  marble  hand.* 

INfr.  Robert  I-Andor  thus  describes  this  first  important  publi- 
cation by  his  brother.   *  Of  Gchir  he  had  the  highest  expectations, 

*  and  yet  it  was  intrusted  to  a  very  small  bookseller  at  Warwick. 
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'  in  the  form  of  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  without  any  one  to  correct 

*  the  press.  Excepting  to  some  personal  friends,  it  remained  quite 
'  unknown  till  an  article  appeared,  written  by  Southey,  in  the 

*  Critical  Review,  full  of  generous  commendation.   This  was  the 

*  beginning  of  their  friendship.  A  few  literary  men  only,  Shelley, 

*  Reginald  Heber,  and,  I  think,  Coleridge,  read  the  poem  eveu 

*  then  ;  and  hardly  a  hundred  copies  were  sold,  till  a  much  better 

*  edition,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  published  at  Oxford  un- 
'  der  my  superintendence.  I  discharged  the  office  of  editor  quite 

*  unassisted  by  the  author,  who  always  seems  to  have  felt  a  ner- 

*  TOOB  bashfulness  which  transferred  his  works  to  the  care  of 
'  other  people.  Bashfulness,  doubtful  of  their  success,  not  of  their 

*  merits.' 

This  remark  explains  the  brief  preface  to  the  poem  in  which 
iras  thrown  down  so  characteristically  the  measure  of  its  author  s 
expectations.  AfUir  describing  it  as  principally  written  in  Wales, 
and  the  fruit  of  idleness  and  ignorance,  for  *  had  he  been  a  bot- 

*  anist  or  mineralogist  it  never  ha<l  been  written,*  he  mentions 
the  Arabian  tale  he  had  taken  the  hint  of  its  story  from,  speaks 
of  the  few  English  writers  who  had  succeeded  in  blank  verse, 
distinguishing  above  all  *  the  poet  of  our  republic  ;*  and  closes 
by  saying :  '  I  am  aware  how  much  I  myself  stand  in  need  of 

*  favour.     I  demand  some  little  from  Justice :  I  entreat  much 

*  more  from  Candour.     If  tliere  are  now  in  England  ten  men  of 

*  taste  and  genius  who  will  applaud  my  poem,  I  declare  myself 

*  fiilly  content.  I  will  call  for  a  division ;  I  shall  count  a  majority.* 

The  late  Mr.  De  Quincey  grudge<l  him  even  the  ten.  He  pro- 
tested there  were  only  two,  and  that  he  had  for  some  time  vainly 

*  conceited*  himself  to  be  the  sole  purchaser  and  reader.  Landor 
remarked  upon  this  with  amusing  warmth  in  one  of  his  lett<^rs 
to  me  in  1853  :  *  It  must  have  been  under  the  influence  of  his 

*  favourite  drug  that  he  fancied  South ey  telling  him  he  believed 

*  tlicy  were  the  only  two  who  had  read  Gehir,  Mr.  De  Quincey 

*  was  not  acquainted  with  Southcy  until  very  many  years  after 

*  he  had  written  a  noble  panegyric  on  the  poem  inserted  in 

*  the  Critical  Review  in  1798.     lie  did  not  know  mo  until  long 

*  after  :   but  he  had  in  that  year  recommended  tlio  ])oem  to 

*  Charles  Wynne,  who  told  nie  bo  ;  and  to  the  two  llebers ,  and 
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'  to  Coleridge,  who  praised  it  highly  until  he  was  present  when 

*  Southey  read  or  repeated  parts  of  it  before  a  large  company, 

*  after  which,  if  ever  he  mentioned  it  at  all,  it  was  slightingly. 
'  Mr.  De  Quincey  appears  to  ha\e  had  another  dream,  too,  of  a 

*  conversation  with  Sonthey  in  which  they  agreed  that  I  imitated 

*  Valerius  Flaccus,  whose  poem  I  never  had  opened,  but  have 
'  looked  into  lately,  and  find  it  intolerable  to  get  through  beyond 

*  200  lines.*  These  dreams  and  the  records  of  them  will  pass 
'  away ;  but  "  exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossihus  idtor.'*  I  think 
'  I  know  who  this  will  be,  and  I  expect  no  earlier  vindication.' 

Not  in  the  year  of  its  publication,  but  in  the  September  of 
the  year  following,  Southey*s  notice  appeared  in  the  Critical 
Review,  It  was  thin  and  colourless  ;  but  the  tone  was  sufiici- 
eutly  laudatory.  An  outline  of  the  story  was  given;  such  pass- 
ages as  'the  Shcll^  were  quoted,  with  the  remark  that  the  reader 
who  did  not  instantly  perceive  their  beauty  must  have  a  soul 
blind  to  the  world  of  poetry ;  other  passages  were  characterised 
as  more  Homeric  than  anything  in  modern  poetical  writing ;  and 
while,  of  the  faults  of  the  poem,  those  of  an  ill-chosen  story  and 
of  a  frequent  absence  of  perspicuity  in  the  language  were  pointed 
out  as  the  most  conspicuous,  it  was  said  of  its  beauties  that  they 
were  of  the  tirst  order,  and  that  every  circumstance  was  displayed 
witli  a  force  and  accuracy  which  painting  could  not  exceed.  He 
had  already  l>een  speaking  of  the  poem  in  the  same  strain  to  his 
private  friends.     To  Cottle  he  wrote  :  *  There  is  a  poem  called 

*  Gchir,  of  which  I  know  not  whether  my  review  of  it  in  the 
'  Critical  be  yet  printed ;  but  in  that  review  you  will  find  some 
'  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry  in  the  language.  ...  I  would  go  a 
'  hundred  miles  to  see  the  (anonymous)  author.'  To  Grosvenor 
Bedford  in  the  following  month  he  wrote  :  '  There  is  a  poem 

*  called  Gehirj  written  by  God  knows  who,  sold  for  a  shilling ; 

*  it  has  miraculous  beauties.*  Of  William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  a 
few  days  later,  he  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  poem ;  called  it  th« 

*  That  this  was  not  altogether  a  dream,  however,  is  presnmable  from 
the  fact  that  Sonthey,  in  a  notice  in  the  Annual  Review  of  Landor's  Poetry 
by  the  Author  of  Gehir,  to  be  presently  mentioned,  nsed  this  very  com« 
parison ;  and  prohahly  De  Qnincey  derived  his  impression,  not  from  the 
conversation,  hnt  from  the  review. 
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miiaculoiiB  work  of  a  madman ;  said  it  was  like  a  picture  in 
whose  obscnre  colouring  no  plan  was  discoverable,  but  in  whose 
every  distinct  touch  the  master-hand  was  visible ;  and  compared 
its  intelligible  passages  to  flashes  of  lightning  at  midnight.  After 
a  few  months  he  started  for  Lisbon  to  visit  his  uncle  Hill,  and 
before  going  wrote  to  Coleridge  :  '  I  take  with  me  for  the  voyage 

*  your  poems,  the  Lyrics,  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  Oehir^ — ^these 
'  make  all  my  library.   I  like  Gehir  more  and  more ;  if  you  ever 

*  meet  its  author,  tell  him  I  took  it  with  me  on  a  journey.'  De- 
tained on  the  point  of  sailing  by  westerly  winds  at  Falmouth, 
lie  wrote  to  his  brother  the  sea-captain  that  his  time  had  been 
passed  in  walking  on  the  beach  sighing  for  north-easters,  admir- 
ing the  sea-anemonies,  and  reading  Gebir,  On  arrival  at  Lisbon 
lie  wrote  again  to  Coleridge,  advising  him  once  more  to  read 
Gebir;  *he  grows  upon  me.*  He  was  now  himself  writing 
Thalaba,  and  in  the  preface  mentions  the  great  improvement  to 
liis  own  verse  in  vividness  and  strength  which  he  was  sensible 
of  having  at  this  time  derived  from  the  frequent  perusal  of  the 
poem  that  had  so  impressed  him.  After  his  return,  in  another 
letter  to  Coleridge,  he  alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  their  friend 
Humphrey  Davy  having  fallen  stark  mad  with  a  play  called  tlie 
Contpiraey  of  Gowrie,  which  was  by  Rough,  and  a  mere  copy  of 
that  wonderful  original,  Gebir.  This  was  in  July  1801 ;  at  which 
date  also  he  was  writing  to  Davy  himself  the  letter  before 
quoted,*  which  notices  his  first  acquaintance  with  Lander's  name, 
and  his  recollection  of  him  at  Oxford :  '  How  could  you  compare 

*  this  man's  book  with  Rough's  ?    The  lucid  passages  of  Gehir 

*  are  all  palpable  to  the  eye ;  they  are  the  master-touches  of  a 

*  painter;  there  is  power  in  them,  and  passion,  and  thought,  and 
^  knowledge.'  The  other  he  rcganled  as  imitations  merely,  with 
a  leading  dash  of  Gtbir  through  the  whole. 

This  was  not  substantially  unjust,  though  harshly  expressed ; 
but  Rough  nevertheless  was  a  clever  and  noteworthy  person, 
whose  admiration  Landor  was  glad  to  have  for  his  own  poem, 
and  to  repay  in  a  generous  fashion  by  no  niggard  praise  of  the 
poem  written  in  imitation  of  it.  They  were  for  some  time  on 
Tezy  friendly  terms ;  and  some  letters  of  Rough's  between  tlie 

*  Ante,  gizth  section  of  Firat  Book.  p.  29. 
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date  of  1800  and  1802  are  preserved  among  Landor's  papers. 
But  even  among  his  own  acquaintance,  Gebir  was  not  80  foita- 
uate  as  to  find  only  friends. 

At  his  father's  house,  in  the  two  years  between  \aa  retreat  to 
Wales  and  the  publication  of  his  poem,  Landor  had  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor;  and  during  the  seven  unsettled  years  that  followed 
before  Doctor  Landor's  death,  when  neither  pursuit  nor  place, 
nor  indeed  persons,  attracted  him  for  many  months  together,  be 
was  made  welcome  whenever  he  returned  to  Warwick;  but  to  bis 
father's  especial  friends,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  he  was  at  all 
times  less  accommodating  than  he  might  have  been.  One  ol 
them  was  Miss  Seward,  a  Staffordshire  bluestocking  so  cele- 
brated in  those  days  that  no  less  a  person  than  Walter  Scott  be- 
came one  of  her  editors ;  and  her  he  flatly  refused  to  meet  only 
a  few  months  before  Gehir  appeared.  The  lively  lady  remem- 
bered the  slight,  and  took  revenge  characteristically  in  the  re- 
mark of  one  of  her  letters,  that  nobody  but  the  author  of  such  a 
poem  as  Gehir  could  have  written  the  review  of  it  in  the  Cri- 
iical.  Southey  (whom  she  thought  a  greater  poet  than  Words- 
worth or  Coleridge,  and  was  fond  of  comparing  to  Milton)  tried 
to  propitiate  Landor's  wrath  and  protect  his  fair  friend's  memory 
when  this  unlucky  letter  came  to  light;  but  he  was  not  success- 
ful. Landor  replied  \nth  characteristic  heat,  that,  though  his 
father  and  his  aunts  were  intimate  with  her,  he  had  refused  to 
meet  h^v,  notwithstanding  her  praise  of  very  indifferent  verses 
whicK  lie  had  written  at  seventeen:  *I  am  not  surprised  she 

*  liked  them  better  than  Gehir.     Thev  were  more  like  her  own. 

*  In  reply  to  her  court<?sy,  I  said  what  she  never  should  have 

*  heard,  "  that  I  preferred  a  pretty  woman  to  a  literary  one."  * 
This  letter  was  written  in  1811,  before  I  was  bom;  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  centup}'  later,  as  I  well  remember,  one  of  the  first  of  his 
letters  addressed  to  myself  contained  an  entire  battery  of  the 
epigrams  which  he  had  now  fired  off  against  Miss  Seward  and 
her  friends,  and  had  thought  worth  preserving  all  those  years. 

C)ne  of  the  frien«ls  was  the  Mr.  Fellowes  who  seems  to  have 
told  her  first  of  the  supposed  identity  of  the  poet  and  his  critic, 

*  very  cavalierly,'  as  Southey  wrote  to  his  friend.     'This  Fel- 

*  lowes,'  Landor  replied,  *  is  a  person  I  often  met  at  Parr's.     I 
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'  never  knew  that  he  spoke  cavalierly  except  to  his  wife.     I 

*  never  exchanged  a  syllable  with  him.  At  Parr*s  I  converse 
'  only  with  Parr.'  Somewhat  unconsciously  a  characteristic  trait 
is  here  let  drop,  of  which  there  is  accurate  illustration  in  one 
of  his  brother's  letters.  Keferring  to  what  was  certainly  true  of 
Landor  to  the  last,  that,  with  noble  bursts  of  energy  in  his  talk, 
liis  temperament  disqualified  him  for  anything  like  sustained 
reasoning,  and  he  instinctively  turned  away  from  discussion  or 
azgument,  his  brother  had  mentioned  having  seen  him  iu  his 
yonth  rush  from  the  table  of  one  of  his  own  political  friends, 
provoked  by  some  slight  contradiction  that  appeared  disrespect- 
fid,  when  in  truth  there  was  no  disrespect,  but  only  a  slight  dif- 
ference, thrcati'uing  controversy.  *  It  was  from  Dr.  Parr's  table,' 
Mr.  Robert  Landor  replied  to  my  fartlier  inquiry,  *  that  he  rushed 

*  so  furiously;  but  not  in  anger  with  the  Doctor,  whom  he  al- 

*  ways  liked,  and  with  whom  he  never  quarrelled.     Ilis  anger 

*  was  provoked  by  a  Warwick  physician  whom  he  met  there — a 

*  Dr.  Winthroi>— who  folt  astonished  at  tlic  olFence  he  had  given. 

*  A  very  feeble  reasoner  wlio  could  govern  his  temper  might  be 

*  sure  of  victory  over  one,  ten  times  his  superior,  who  couM  not. 

*  Some  slight  interruption,  even  a  smile,  was  provocation  ein)Ugh, 

*  if  there  were  many  witnesses  present  at  tlie  controversy,  tode- 

*  cide  it'  His  own  assertion  tliat  at  Parr's  he  never  conversed 
but  with  Parr  is  made  quite  intelligible  to  us  by  this  comment. 
Yet  his  intercourse  with  tlie  old  liberty-loving  scholar  and  divine 
was  very  much  the  liaj>piest,  and  far  from  tlio  least  protitable, 
of  this  perioilofhis  life;  and  it  contiimed,  without  abatement  of 
regard  on  either  side,  for  many  years. 

Before  account  is  given  of  it,  one  more  opinion  of  (f<?/y/r  shall 
be  interposed.  It  anticipates  my  narrative  by  a  few  years,  but 
expresses  with  singular  vividness  the  fascination  with  which  the 
jioem  scixed  from  time  to  time  on  minds  of  tlio  hi^'hest  onler,  the 
attention  thereby  directed  to  its  author  from  men  who^^e  notice 
constituted  fame,  and  the  degr«.>e  of  compensation  soait'orded  by 
the  few  for  the  persistent  ne«^loct  an<l  dislike  of  the  many. 

Four  years  before  Gehir  appeared  Shelley  was  born,  and  its 
influence  over  him  at  more  than  one  period  of  his  life  is  leconled 
by  his  wife  in  her  edition  of  his  poems.     When  he  wa.s  at  Ox 
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ford  in  1811,  we  are  told  by  the  friend  and  fellow-collegian  who 
was  most  intimate  with  him  there,  he  would  at  times  read  no- 
thing else;  and  Mr.  Hogg  relates  that  on  the  frequent  oocasioiis 
when  he  found  him  so  occupied,  it  was  hopeless  to  draw  his  at- 
tention away.  There  was  something  in  the  poem  which  in  a 
peculiar  manner  caught  his  fancy.  He  would  read  it  aloud  to 
others,  or  to  himself^  with  a  tiresome  pertinacity.  One  morning 
his  friend  went  into  his  rooms  to  tell  him  something  of  import- 
ance, but  he  would  attend  to  nothing  but  Gebir;  whereupon 
Hogg  describes  himself  with  a  young  impatience  snatching  the 
book '  out  of  the  obstinate  fellow's  hand,'  and  throwing  it  through 
the  open  window  into  the  quadrangle;  but  unavailingly;  for,  as 
it  fell  upon  the  grass-plat  and  was  brought  presently  back  by  the 
servant,  again  Shelley  became  absorbed  in  it,  and  the  something 
of  importance  had  to  wait  to  another  time.  '  I  related  this  in- 
'  cident  at  Florence,'  adds  Mr.  Hogg,  '  some  years  afterwards,  and 
'  after  the  death  of  my  poor  Mend,  to  the  highly-gifted  author. 
'  He  heard  it  with  his  hearty,  cordial,  genial  laugh.  "Well, 
' ''  you  must  allow  it  is  something  to  have  produced  what  could 

*  "  please  one  fellow-creature,  and  offend  another,  so  much."** 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  Gebtr  better  than  that;  and  when 
correct  adjustment  can  be  made  of  the  relative  values  of  praise 
and  censure  received  by  it,  from  those  it  so  greatly  pleaeed  and 
those  it  so  much  oifended,  its  place  may  at  last  be  accurately 
ascertained. 

II.  Doctor  Parr  and  the  Critics. 

In  the  first  article  written  by  Sydney  Smith  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  he  reproachfully  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  hx 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  dayf  was  languishing  on  a  little  pal- 
try curacy  in  Warwickshire.  This  was  Doctor  Parr,  whose  name 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  little  as  it  is  now  remembered 

®  Life  ofShelUy,  i.  201.   •  I  regret,'  Mr.  Hogg  oondndes,  •  that  those 

*  two  intellectnal  persons  were  not  acqaainted  with  each  other.  If  I  ooold 

*  confer  a  real  benefit  upon  a  friend,  I  woold  procure  for  him,  if  it  were 

*  possible,  the  friendship  of  Walter  Sarage  Landor.' 

t  Porson  was  then  dead.     While  he  lived  Parr  woold  say,  *  The  first 

*  Greek  scholar  is  Porson,  and  the  third  Elmsley ;  I  won't  saj  who  the 
'  second  is.* 
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where  learning  and  literatoie  are  in  question,  was  held  in  un- 
deniahle  respect  hj  the  first  scholars  in  Europe.  Parr  never 
indeed  stood  higher  in  esteem  than  at  the  time  of  the  puhlication 
of  GebiVy  to  the  admiration  of  whose  ardent  writer  he  presented 
a  threefold  claim.  To  the  skilled  Latin  student  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Preface  to  Bellendenus  ;  to  the  eager  politician  he 
was  the  friend  of  Fox  and  Grey;  to  the  young  adventurer  in 
literature  he  had  the  charm  of  association  with  a  greater  Doctor 
Samuel,  the  chief  of  English  men  of  letters,  who  had  lately 
passed  away.  *■  Sir/  said  Johnson  to  Bennet  Langton,  in  one  of 
those  conversations  which  Boswell's  wonderful  book  had  just 
then  given  to  the  world,  *  Parr  is  a  fair  man.  I  do  not  know 
'  when  I  have  had  an  occasion  of  such  free  controversy.*  They 
had  talked  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press;  and  Johnson,  stamping 
unconsciously  in  the  heat  of  the  argument,  had  stopped  suddenly 
on  seeing  Parr  give  a  great  stamp.    '  Why  did  you  stomp,  Doc- 

•  tor  Parr  X  he  asked.    *  Sir,'  replied  Parr,  *  because  you  stamped ; 

*  and  I  was  resolved  not  to  give  you  the  advantage  even  of  a 
<  stamp  in  the  argument.*  This  was  good  Johnsonian  give-and- 
take,  and  would  certainly  not  lower  his  namesake  in  Johnson's 
opinion ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  the  trick  of  stomping  re- 
mained too  much  with  the  lesser  Samuel,  who  also  practised 
afterwards  pompous  oracular  ways,  and  dealt  greatly  in  sonorous 
words,  apparently  derived  from  the  some  source.  But,  not- 
withstanding much  pretentious  and  preposterous  writing,  what 
was  most  prominent  in  Parr's  character  was  neither  assumed  nor 
commonplace.  Johnson  said  it  was  o  pity  that  such  a  man  and 
such  a  scholar  should  be  a  Whig ;  and,  considering  that  with 
the  dispensers  of  church  patronage  in  those  days  the  most  mode- 
rate forms  of  Wliiggism  were  but  other  forms  of  Atheism,  Deism, 
Socinianism,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  Isms  that  to  a  clergyman 
meant  infamy  and  poverty,  a  more  judicious  choice  of  opinions 
might  undoubtedly  have  been  made.  But  in  his  way  I'arr  was 
quite  as  sincere  a  man  as  Johnson,  and  opinions  were  as  little 
a  matter  of  mere  choosing  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Erench  lievolution  Doctor  Ijuidor  hod 
himself  been  a  Whig,  as  all  Warwickshire  had  rea-son  to  know  ; 
for  it  was  he  who  brought  forward  Sir  Robert  Lowley  and  Mr. 
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Ladbroke  at  the  election  which  broke  down  Lord  Warwick's  pre- 
dominance in  the  county.  But  when  the  split  in  the  party  came, 
and  Burke  carried  over  the  deserters  from  Fox,  Doctor  Landor  cast 
in  his  lot  with  them,  and  became  also  Pitt's  vehement  supporter. 
His  son  Walter,  on  the  other  hand,  went  as  far  as  he  could  in 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  would  doubtless  have  gone  to  the  other 
side  of  England  for  the  pleasure  of  greeting  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fox 
60  loud  and  uncompromising  as  Doctor  Parr  was  at  this  time.  As 
it  was,  he  had  to  do  little  more  than  cross  the  threshold  of  his 
father's  door. 

At  Hatton  (Heath-town),  a  retired  village  on  an  eminence 
near  what  was  then  a  wide  tract  of  heath,  two  or  three  miles  from 
Warwick  on  the  Birmingham  rofid,  Parr  had  lived  since  17b3, 
when  Lady  Trafford  presented  him  to  its  perpetual  curacy.  He 
was  a  poor  man  when  he  went  there ;  but  when  more  prosperous 
days  came  to  him,  he  was  too  fond  of  the  place  to  leave  it,  and 
there  he  died.  At  the  small  brick  parsonage  he  built  out  a  good- 
sized  library,  which  ho  filled  with  books,  of  which  the  printed 
catalogue  is  still  consulted  with  interest  by  scholars ;  and  this 
became  at  last  his  dining-room  also,  where  not  seldom,  at  his  fre- 
quent festivities,  neither  books  nor  friends  were  visible  for  the 
clouds  of  tobacco  that  rose  and  enveloped  them  from  his  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening  pipes.  Sydney  Smith  says  ho  had  too 
much  of  his  own  way  at  these  social  parties,  and  would  have 
been  better  for  more  knocking  about  among  his  equals;  but  the 
same  sentence  that  laughs  at  him  for  his  airs  of  self-importance 
celebrates  not  the  less  his  copious  and  varied  learning,  the  rich- 
ness of  his  acquisitions,  the  vigour  of  his  understanding,  and, 
above  all,  the  genuine  goodness  of  his  heart  Undue  prominence 
was  indeed  given  by  two  circumstances  to  the  weak  points  in 
Parrs  character:  they  were  all  upon  the  surface,  and  they  were 
all  of  the  quizzible  kind.  He  had  a  quantity  of  foolish  personal 
vanity;  a  lisp  made  more  absurd  his  pompous  way  of  speaking; 
and  a  corpulent  figure  set  off  disadvantagcously  his  vagaries  of 
dress.  When  ho  lost  the  mastership  of  Harrow,  it  was  said  thai 
he  went  far  completely  to  console  himself  by  mounting  that  fam- 
ous obumbrating  wig,  which,  as  Sydney  said  of  it,  swelled  out 
bohind  into  boundless  convexity  of  frizz.  But  there  is  something 
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not  difficult  to  foigive  in  absurdities  of  this  kind,  when  accom- 
panied by  unworldliness  of  nature;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
that  Parr  was  at  the  bottom  a  very  kindly  and  a  very  simple 
man.  He  could  stand  by  those  who  had  claims  on  his  friendship, 
though  all  the  rest  of  the  world  should  fall  from  them ;  and  it  is 
the  remark  of  a  keen  and  unsparing  judge  of  men,  William  Tay- 
lor of  Norwich,  in  a  comparison  he  makes  between  Parr  and 
Mackintosh,  that,  whereas  the  latter  inspired  admiration  rather 
than  attachment,  there  was  a  lovingness  about  Parr  and  a  sus- 
ceptibility of  affection  that  gave  him  an  immense  superiority. 
Tlie  time  when  Landor  first  knew  Parr  was  that  of  Mackintosh's 
greatest  intimacy  with  him;  and  of  the  characteristic  traits  of 
their  intercourse  still  remembered  there  are  few  better  than  the 
remark  made  by  Parr  after  a  long  argument   '  Jemmy,  I  cannot 

*  talk  you  down;  but  I  can  think  you  down,  Jemmy.*  It  ex- 
presses at  the  same  time  one  of  those  weaknesses  by  which  it  so 
often  came  to  pass  that  Parr's  company  was  inferior  to  himself, 
and  such  as  he  could  talk  down  only  too  easily.  But,  oven  with 
^lackintosh,  he  had  not  seldom  the  upper  hand.  '  Formerly/ 
wrote  Landor  in  one  of  his  latest  letters  to  Southey,  '  I  used  to 

*  meet  Mackintosh  rather  frc(iucntly.    I  never  knew  that  he 

*  was  80  stored  and  laden  as  you  give  me  to  believe.     He  was 

*  certainly  very  inaccurate,  not  only  in  Greek  but  in  Latin. 

*  Once  at  breakfast  with  Parr  in  Cary-strcct,  where  I  was,  and 

*  Hargrave  and  Jekyl,  he  used  the  word  anabdsis.     Parr  said, 

*  "  Very  right,  Jemmy !  very  right !  it  is  anabasis  with  you,  but 

*  '^an&basis  with  me  and  Walter  Landor."    I  was  very  much 

*  shocked  and  grieved.' 

What  I  have  thus  thought  it  right  to  connect  with  such 
brief  mention  of  Lander's  intercourse  with  Parr  as  will  appear 
in  these  pages,  receives  also  illustration,  valuable  because  of  per- 
sonal knowledge,  from  one  of  Mr.  Robert  Lander's  letters.  He 
begins  by  speaking  of  a  paper  on  Parr  in  ^^r.  Pe  Quincey*s 
collected  works;  and  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  he  writes  with 
less  sympathy  for  Parr*s  political  opinions  than  for  those  of  his 
critic  '  If  Mr.  De  Quincey  had  been  desirous  to  show  us  how 
'  far  it  might  be  ]>ossibld  to  convey  the  most  false  and  injurious 

*  notions  of  a  man  in  languagr  which  no  one  could  contradicti 

f 
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which  said  nothing  but  the  truth,  he  could  hardly  have  guo- 
ceeded  better.     What  he  has  "written  is  very  true  and  very 
false;  but  there  are  some  old  people,  like  myself,  who  may 
wish  that  the  mixture  had  been  less  skilfully  malicious  and  a 
great  deal  more  honest.    There  was  some  resemblance  between 
the  doctor  and  my  brother.     Never  could  there  be  a  vainer 
man  than  the  one,  or  a  prouder  man  than  the  other:  the 
comic  part  of  the  same  selfish  passion  and  the  tragic^      Both 
demanded  admiration :  the  doctor  of  his  wig,  his  cassock,  the 
silk  frogs  on  his  new  coat;  Walter  of  his  very  questionable 
jests  recommended  by  a  loud  laugL     Both  were  very  delight- 
ful when  in  good  humour,  and  dangerously  offensive  when 
displeased.     Mr.  De  Quincey  represents  the  doctor  as  talking 
gross  nonsense ;  and  so  he  often  did.      But  then,  at  other 
times,  his  conversation  was  the  most  elegant  and  abundant 
in  charming  imagery  that  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to 
hear.*    Both  resented  the  slightest  appearance  of  disrespect ; 
but  Parr  was  much  the  most  placable  and  willing  to  be  recon- 
ciled.   Mr.  De  Quincey  should  have  recorded  his  warm-hearted 
sincerity  in  friendship,  which  hardly  failed  when  friendship 
had  become  not  only  dangerous  but  discreditable.  Perhaps  you 
would  have  thought  that  my  brother  excelled  in  genius,  imagi- 
nation, power,  and  variety,  when  at  his  best,  as  much  as  Parr 
exceeded  him  in  all  kinds  of  acquired  knowledge.     There  was 
the  same  resemblance  in  the  warmth  of  their  love  and  hatred; 
but  Parr's  love  lasted  the  longest,  and  so  did  Walter's  hatred. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  determine  which  of  them  hated  one 
particular  connection  the  most,  nor  whether  either  had  ever 
hated  any  one  else  so  mucL     Beside  the  great  difference  in 
the  age  of  these  competitors  (Walter  was  twenty-three  at  the 
publication  of  Oebir,  and  Parr  fifty-one),  and,  at  that  time,  of 
reputation,  I  think  that  they  were  kept  from  quarrels  by  mutual 
respect,  by  something  like  awe  of  each  other's  temper,  and  a 
knowledge  that,  if  war  began  at  all,  it  must  be  to  the  knife. 
It  would  be  great  impertinence  in  me,'  Mr.  Landor  adds,  '  if 
any  opinions  were  offered  here  an  the  doctor's  literary  preten- 
sions. But  surely  the  pretensions  of  a  writer  and  reasoner  fami* 
^  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  William  Taylor  of  Norwich. 
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'  liar,  during  many  years,  with  Charles  Fox,  James  Mackintosh, 

*  Bobus  Smith,  Richard  Sharp,  Samuel  Rogers,  and  other  distin- 

*  gnished  people,  could  hardly  have  been  so  contemptible  as  it  is 

*  now  the  fashion  to  suppose.   I  say  this,  though  he  once  treated 

*  me  more  offensively  than  any  one  else  ever  did.' 

The  correspondence  of  Parr  and  Landor,  while  the  latter  was 
still  at  Oxford,  has  been  mentioned,  and  it  was  steadily  continued 
as  long  as  the  old  man  lived;  though  only  one  or  two  extracts 
will  from  time  to  time  be  available  for  me.  GebiVf  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished, of  course  found  its  way  to  Hatton,  and  with  a  letter  in 
which  the  writer  told  Parr  the  fancy  he  had,  that,  during  the  time 
the  doctor  was  reading  and  examining  the  effort  he  had  made, 
he  should  himself  be  undergoing  much  the  same  sensation  as  the 
unfortunate  Polydorus,  while  his  tomb,  new-turfed  and  spruce 
and  flourishing,  was  plucked  for  a  sacrifice  to  iEneasL  But  the 
doctor's  weak  point  was  poetry ;  his  taste  in  that  respect  was 
'  Bromwychian,'  as  Landor  described  it  to  Southey ;  and  the  poem 
awakened  little  interest  in  him  till  it  appeared  in  its  Latin  form. 
Yet  was  he  swift  to  recognise  a  vigour  and  animation  in  his  young 
friend's  mode  of  writing,  whether  verse  or  prose,  which  he  knew 
to  be  out  of  the  common  at  that  time ;  and  with  amusing  eager- 
ness he  did  his  best  to  enhst  him  on  the  side  of  Charles  James 
Fox  in  the  strife  of  politics  and  papers  then  raging. 

The  share  that  Coleridge  and  Southey  had  in  that  memorable 
strife  is  weU  known,  and  even  Lloyd  and  Lamb  were  taking  part 
with  their  puns  and  pleasantries.  They  had,  all  of  them,  en- 
gagements on  the  Courier  OT  on  the  Morning  Post;  Dan  Stewart, 
Mackintosh's  brothei^in-law,  of  whom  Lamb  has  left  a  whimsical 
•ketch,  being  Magnus  Apollo  at  the  Pod^  and  exercising  at  the 
Courier  also  not  a  little  of  the  influence  which  he  handed  over 
a  few  years  later  to  Coleridge.  But  very  different  was  Landor's 
podtion  from  theirs.  Those  were  days  when  Southey  would  often 
walk  the  street  dinncrless  at  dinner-time,  without  a  shilling  in 
his  pocket  for  the  ordinary,  or  for  bread-and-cheese  at  his  lodg 
ings;  when  he  and  Coleridge  were  content  with  Dan  Stewart's 
guinea  a  week ;  and  when  he  thought  it  '  not  amiss,'  as  he  tells 
his  brother  Tom,  by  eight  months'  contributing  to  monthly  maga- 
sines  and  reviews,  to  make  as  much  as  seven  jiounds  and  two 
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pairs  of  breeclies.  Landoi's  brcad-and-oheese  and  breeches  were 
found  for  him.  He  was  not  a  hired  soldier,  but  a  volunteer ; 
and  seems  never  to  have  sought  acquaintance  with  the  regular 
rank  and  file.  His  contributions,  chiefly  to  the  Courier^  were  in 
the  form  of  letters  with  or  without  his  name;  and  though  as 
fierce  against  Pitt  and  the  war  party  as  even  Parr  could  desire^ 
they  had  an  awkward  trick  of  bolting  out  of  the  Fox  preserves 
and  running  after  game  that  was  more  to  the  writer^s  liking.  For 
a  time,  nevertheless,  Parr  appears  to  have  kept  him  within 
bounds,  by  the  help  mainly  of  Fox*s  fidus  Achates,  £obert  Adair. 

•Several  of  Adair  s  letters  to  Landor  are  before  me,  between 
the  dates  of  1800  and  1806.  They  show  what  difficulty  Parr  had 
in  bringing  them  together;  what  a  shrewd  opinion  of  Landers 
possible  value  in  the  press  Adair  formed  at  once;  how  willing  he 
was  to  overlook  even  such  anti-whig  heresies  as  a  rooted  dislike 
of  William  the  deliverer;  and  what  pains  were  taken  to  put  so 
clever  a  fellow  in  the  proper  way.  He  and  Adair  would  meet  at 
Debrett's  in  Piccadilly,  and  go  down  together  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  'the  most  costly  exhibition  in  Europe,*  as  Landor 
amused  Adair  by  calling  it;  and  ultimately  it  was  so  arranged 
that  access  to  the  reporters'  gallery  should  generally  be  open  to 
him.  They  were  present  together,  among  other  occasions,  at  the 
stormy  debate  of  that  March  night  of  1801  when  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  brought  in  his  bill  to  prolong  the  act  enabling  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  put  Lreland  under  martial  law.  Landor  meanwhile 
was  busy  with  his  pen  against  Pitt  and  the  Ministry.  He  would 
send  letters  for  Adair's  approval,  seldom  satisfied  with  them  him- 
self;  whereas  Adair  would  only  admit  his  right  to  undervalue 
such  compositions  on  the  ground  that  rich  men  might  be  allowed 
to  be  prodigaL  When  Landor  was  absent  from  London  too,  I 
find  Adair  making  it  his  business  to  examine  back  files  of  the 
Courier  to  see  if  a  particular  letter  had  been  given;  writing  to 
him  that  he  considers  its  omission  to  be  proof  of  the  degraded 
state  of  the  English  press;  excepting  Mr.  Perry  &om  this  remark, 
as  a  man  of  inviolable  honour;  and  promising  Landor  better 
treatment  at  Perry's  Morning  Chronide^  if  he  will  but  consent 
to  contribute  to  that  paper. 

Adair  liad  some  cause  for  his  bitterness  about  the  press,  the 
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Anti'Jaeohin  baving  singled  him  out  for  a  snccession  of  its  most 
scuoiloua  jokeSy  and  the  ministerial  papers  keeping  np  the  mer- 
ciless battery.  He  had  become  a  special  mark  for  them  by  ex- 
actly such  service  to  the  other  party  as  he  was  now  trying  to 
render  in  the  instance  of  Landor.  His  appearance  in  the  re- 
porters' gallery  among  the  press-men,  his  introduction  of  some 
new  pamphleteer  to  Kidgway  or  Debrett,  were  frequent  subjects 
of  derision  with  Ellis,  Frere,  or  Canning.  The  latter,  in  his 
Counter- Epistle,  coupling  him  with  Parr's  buzz  prose,  laughs 
without  stint  at  his  literary  taste  and  pretensions;  and  the  same 
unscrupulous  wit,  in  his  Oriental  letter  from  *  Bauba-Dara-Adul- 

*  Pboola'  (Bob  Adair,  a  dull  fool),  again  yokes  the  pair,  to  show 
what  scant  accommodation  may  suffice  for  a  brace  of  Whig  bed- 
fellows i 

*  There  was  great  Dr.  Parr,  whom  we  style  Bellcndenns : 
The  doctor  and  I  haTe  a  hamn^ook  between  ns.' 

Bat  this  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  in  those  days  all  had  to 
expect  who  set  themselves  resolutely  against  the  *  drunken  demo- 

*  cracy  of  Mr.  William  Pitt,'  as  Landor  christened  the  anti-Galli- 
can  frenzy.  He  had  soon  to  encounter  it  in  his  own  person.  *  The 
'  Anti'Jacohin^^  he  wrote  to  Parr,  '  has  assailed  me  with  much 

*  vimlence :  I  am  a  coward  and  a  profligate.  Could  you  imagine 
'  it  t     Tou  also  are  mentioned  with  a  proportionate  share  of  in- 

*  science.  Let  them  pass.  Who  would  stop  a  cloud  that  over- 
'  shadows  his  garden  ?  Thank  God,  I  have  ...  in  my  favour  the 
'  example  of  Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver,  who,  when  the  Lilliputians 
'  climbed  and  crept  over  him,  forbore  that  contention  which  a 

*  more  equal  or  a  more  formidable  enemy  would  have  aroused.' 
It  would  nevertheless  show  how  weak  was  Mr.  Gulliver's  de- 
terring example,  if  I  could  describe  in  detail  his  reply  to  the 
Monthly  Review*8  criticism  of  Gfhir.  This  I  found  anions  his 
papers  unpublished,  his  friend  Mr.  Mocatta  having  advised  its 
tappression ;  but  I  must  content  myself  witli  taking  from  it  a 
very  few  passages. 

^  This  was  not  Canning*8  Anti-Jacohin  and  Weekly  Eraminer,  bntits 
neeettor,  the  Anti-Jaeobin  Review  and  Mapazine ;  which  lilx^llcd  Sonthoy, 
Coleridge,  Lk^d,  and  Lamb  in  the  '  toad-and-froK*  cari^rainre,  and  iti  fi^cne- 
tally  confoondod  with  its  hardly  mure  respectable  paicut. 
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The  reviewer,  calling  him  an  unpractised  author,  and  saying 
that  his  performance  betrayed  all  the  incorrectness  and  abrupt- 
ness of  inexperience,  had  added  this:  'He  has  fallen  into  the 

*  common  error  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  composition  of  blank 

*  verse,  by  borrowing  too  many  phrases  and  epithets  ftom  our  in- 
'  comparable  Milton.'  To  which  Landor  retorted  by  asking  what 
expressions  he  had  borrowed.    '  I  challenge  him  to  produce  them. 

*  K  indeed  I  had  borrowed  them,  so  little  should  I  have  realised 
'  by  the  dangerous  and  wild  speculation,  that  I  might  have  com- 
'  posed  a  better  poem  and  not  have  been  a  better  poet.     But  I 

*  feared  to  break  open,  for  the  supply  of  my  games  or  for  the 
'  maintenance  of  my  veteran  heroes,  the  sacred  treasury  of  the 

*  great  republican.  .  . .  For  the  language  of  Paradise  Lost  ought 

*  not  to  be  the  language  of  Gehir,  There  should  be  the  softened 
'  air  of  remote  antiquity,  not  the  severe  air  of  unapproachable 

*  sanctity.  I  devoutly  offer  up  my  incense  at  the  shrine  of  Mil- 
'  ton.    Woe  betide  the  intruder  that  would  steal  its  jewels  !    It 

*  requires  no  miracle  to  detect  the  sacrilege.  The  crime  will  be 
'  found  its  punishment.  The  venerable  saints,  and  still  more 
'  holy  personages,  of  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo,  might  as  con- 
*•  sistently  be  placed  among  the  Bacchanals  and  Satyrs,  bestriding 
'  the  goats  and  bearing  the  vases  of  Poussin,  as  the  resemblance 
'  of  that  poem,  or  any  of  its  component  parts,  could  be  introduced 
'  in  mine.'  Nothing  could  be  better  said  than  that.  It  marks 
exactly  the  distinction;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  thus 
early  had  taken  root  in  his  mind  that  profound  veneration  for 
the  most  majestic  of  English  poets  which  steadily  attended  him 
without  abatement  to  the  close  of  life,  and  which,  as  it  rises  or 
falls  in  England,  may  be  taken  as  no  indifferent  or  inexact  mea- 
sure-of-value  as  well  in  poetry  as  in  the  taste  for  it. 

The  offending  reviewer  was  supposed  to  be  a  Mr.  Pybus,  who 
had  dabbled  in  verses  himself;  and  this  explains  an  ftmnging 
passage  which,  showing  the  writer  at  the  outset  of  life  just  as  he 
was  to  its  close,  exactly  prefigures  the  offer  with  which  he  startled 
the  reviewing  world  twenty-five  years  later,  when  he  promised 
a  hot  penny- roll  and  a  pint  of  stout  for  breakfast  to  any  critio 
who  could  show  himself  capable  of  writing  a  dialogue  equal  to 
the  worst  of  his  Imaginary  Conversations. 
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*  Some  win  think  ma  intozioated,  and  mott  will  miseonitnia  mj  good- 
nalsre,  if  I  inTito  the  reTiawer,  or  any  other  friend  that  he  will  introduce 
— ^hnt  himeelf  the  most  earnestly,  at  I  snspect  from  his  manner  that  he 
foeti$e$ — ^to  an  amicahle  trial  of  skilL  I  will  snbject  myself  to  any  penalty 
cither  of  writing  or  of  oeasing  to  write,  if  the  author,  who  eriticises  with 
the  flightinesi  of  apoet,  will  assume  that  oharacter  at  onee,  and  taking  in 
aeiiaa  my  twenty  worst  Terses,  write  better  au  equal  number  in  the  p^Lod 
of  twenty  years.  I  shall  be  rejoiced  if  he  will  open  to  me  any  poems  of 
my  eontemporaries,  of  my  English  contemporaries  I  mean,  and  point  out 
tluee  pages  more  spirited,  I  will  venture  to  add  more  classical,  than  the 
three  least  happy  and  least  accurate  in  Oebir,* 

Shall  we  be  angry  at  this?  There  is  a  remark  of  Dr.  John- 
son's on  the  most  affectinp^  of  Shakespeare's  plays, — where  he  says 
that  the  characters  of  this  poet,  however  distressed,  have  always  a 
conceit  left  them  in  their  misery,  '  a  miserable  conceit ;'  but  if 
80,  who  would  take  it  from  them  ?  It  would  be  hard  to  grudge 
a  conceit  to  misery,  if  that  were  everything  left  to  it;  or  a  trifle 
of  self-praise  to  a  poet,  if  there  were  no  one  else  to  praise  him. 
Vanity,  in  the  sense  of  abundance  of  worshippers  and  the  fumes 
of  perpetual  incense,  it  undoubtedly  is  not ;  and  with  a  rather 
touching  sense  of  what  it  actually  is,  Lander  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe the  circumstances  and  way  in  which  Cfebir  was  written, 
and  referred  to  the  earlier  poems  published  by  him  on  leaving 
Oxford.    The  passage  has  the  interest  of  autobiography. 

*  If  my  rights  had  not  been  refused  me,  I  should  not  hare  asserted  my 
claims.  Rambling  l>y  the  side  of  the  sea,  or  resting  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  interlining  with  verses  the  letters  of  my  friends,  I  sometimes 
thought  how  a  Grecian  would  have  written,  but  never  what  methods  he 
would  take  to  compass  popularity.  The  nearer  I  approached  him,  though 
distant  still,  the  more  I  was  delighted. ...  So  little  was  I  anxious  to  pub- 
lish my  rhapsodies,  that  I  never  sat  down  in  the  house  an  hour  at  once  for 
the  purpose  of  composition.  Instead  of  making  or  inviting  courtship,  I  de- 
clared with  how  little  I  should  rest  contented.  Far  from  soliciting  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  passing  by,  Gebir  is  confined,  I  believe,  to  the 
ahop  of  one  bookseller,  and  I  never  heard  that  he  had  even  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  window.  I  understand  not  the  management  of  those  mat- 
ters, but  I  find  that  the  writing  of  a  book  is  the  least  that  an  author  has 
to  do.  My  experience  has  not  been  great;  and  the  caution  which  it  has 
taught  ma  Ues  entirely  on  the  other  side  of  publication.  Before  I  was 
twenty  years  of  age  I  had  imprudently  sent  into  the  world  a  volume  of 
which  I  was  soon  ashamed.  It  eveiywhere  met  with  as  much  commenda- 
tioo  as  was  proper,  and  generally  more.  For,  though  the  structure  was 
feeble,  the  lines  were  fiuent;  the  rhymes  showed  habitual  ease,  and  the 
persooifieations  fashionable  taste. ...  So  early  in  life  I  had  not  discovered 
the  error  into  which  we  were  drawn  by  the  Wartuns.    I  was  then  in  rap- 
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tores  with  wliAt  I  now  despise.  I  am  far  from  the  expeetaiioii  or  tlie  hope 
that  these  dedduons  shoots  will  he  supported  hy  the  iYj  of  mj  matnrer 
years.* 

The  manuscript  closes  with  a  comment  on  the  leriewei^s 
chaige  of '  boirowing,*  valnable  for  its  proof  of  Landoi's  literary 
reading  thus  early,  and  of  his  shrewd  sense  of  the  nse  that  is 
made  of  charges  of  plagiarism ;  which  may  in  fiEu^t  imply  the 
greatest  merit,  and  which  are  seldom  employed  otherwise  than 
falsely.  Ton  are  punished,  not  because  you  steal,  but  because 
you  are  detected,  through  want  of  spirit  and  address  in  carrying 
off  your  booty.  '  Plagiarism,  imitation,  and  aUusion,  three  shades 
'  that  soften  from  blackness  into  beauty,  are  by  the  glaring  eye 
'  of  the  malevolent  blended  into  one.'  Some  of  lus  illustrations 
are  excellent,  and  were  new  to  me.  In  connection  with  the  pass- 
age from  Montaigne,  for  example,  which  represents  the  goose 
arguing  after  his  fashion :  '  All  the  parts  of  the  universe  I  have 
'  an  interest  in :  I  have  advantage  by  the  winds,  and  convenience 
*  by  the  waters;  the  earth  serves  me  to  walk  upon,  the  sun  to 
'  light  me,  the  sky  to  cover  me;  I  am  the  darling  of  nature;  and 
'  is  it  not  man  that  treats,  lodges,  and  serves  me  f* — ^he  produces 
two  couplets  by  Pope,  taken  from  the  first  and  the  third  epistle 
of  the  Essay  on  Man:  the  art  of  the  plagiarism  consisting  in  the 
different  application  made  of  the  several  parts  of  the  original, 
and  the  workmanship  justifying  the  art 

*  Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  smiB  to  light  me  rise. 
My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  sides.' 

'  While  man  exclaims,  '*  See  all  things  for  my  use  ;** 
**  See  man  for  mine,'*  replies  a  pampered  goose.' 

Beside  the  famous  lines  on  Addison,  too, 

*  Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  ciTil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer,' 

he  places  this  capital  passage  out  of  a  personification  of  Envy, 
from  *  a  poet  seldom  read,  though  of  a  vigorous  mind  and  lively 
'  imagination,'  as  he  justly  characterises  Phineas  Fletcher: 

'  When  needs  he  mnst,  yet  faintly  then  he  praises. 
Somewhat  the  deed,  bnt  more  Uie  means,  he  raises; 
So  marreth  what  he  makes,  and  praising  most  dispraises.* 

^  The  passage  is  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  2d  book  of  the  Essays,  and 
will  be  foond  in  Cotton,  iL  348. 


■  • 
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I  will  take  only  another  sentence  from  the  close.  After  at- 
tacking Mr.  Mathias  and  (with  no  very  evident  reason)  Mr. 
D^Iaraeli,  he  speaks  of  the  latter  as  claiming  to  be  descended 
^m  an  Italian  family,  and  adds :   '  He  is  one  of  the  children 

*  of  Israel  nevertheless,  as  is  also  announced  by  the  name.* 
'  I  mark  this  circumstance  not  by  way  of  reproach,  for  in  the 

*  number  of  my  acquaintance  there  is  none  more  valuable,  there 
'  is  not  one  more  lively,  more  inquiring,  more  regular;  there 

*  is  not  one  more  virtuous,  more  beneficent,  more  liberal,  more 

*  tender  in  heart,  or  more  true  in  friendship  than  my  friend  Mo- 
'  catta;  he  also  is  a  Jew.'  This  character  is  borne  out  by  such 
letters  of  his  friend  as  Landor  had  preserved.  A  few  lines  from 
one  of  them  may  be  added,  which  show  that  already  Landor  was 
meditating  a  tragedy  for  the  stage ;  and  this  wise  counsellor  had 
the  sense  to  warn  him  that,  even  if  ho  got  so  far  as  the  theatre- 
door,  the  chamberlain  would  be  sure  to  turn  his  key  upon  him. 
He  dates  from  St  Thomas*s-square,  Hackney,  on  the  5th  Decem- 
ber 1800. 

'  Host  nndoabtedlj  a  ingedj  replete  with  Bcntiments  siioh  as  yon  eonld 
not  help  to  infuse  would  not  be  received  by  the  manager  or  sanctioned  by 
Um  lord  ehamberlain ;  so  that  I  much  wiHh  yon  could  hit  on  some  other 
plan  BKxre  Incid  and  better  brought  out  than  yon  have  hitherto  produced. 
For  I  honestly  think  your  talents  equal  to  the  greatest  undertaking ;  but 
I  dread  that  impetuosity  which  disdains  those  minor  niceties  of  language 
which  are  yet  necesiaiy  to  show  where  the  narratiye  stands  and  what  is 
going  on.' 

ITT.  Mr.  Serjeant  Eough. 

Unhappily  Landor  soon  lost  the  advantage  of  so  judicious  a 
friend  as  Isaac  Mocatta,  who  died  in  the  year  following  the  dato 

*  Tho  writings  of  Mr.  D*  Israeli  seem  to  me  always  highly  deserving  of 
respect  and  honour.  Ho  valued,  as  well  as  did  what  he  could  to  raiBc.  the 
literary  character.  But  some  of  his  critical  opinions  had  amazed  Landor, 
who  reprehends  him  also  amusingly  for  his  Ux)  groat  familiarity  with 
learned  men,  as  where  he  calls  the  ^roat  French  printer  Henry  Stfphtnif, 

*  Here  let  me  inform  this  gentleman  that  though  Scholars  have  Kome- 

*  time*  taken  this  liberty,  it  is  not  allowed  to  other  folks.     He  might  aa 

*  well  caU  Cicero  Vetch,  and  Fabius  Maximuf*  Broad  Bean,    Either  Henri 

*  Etienne,  which  was  his  name,  or  Uenricus  Stcphanns,  as  he  wrote  it 
'  in  Latin,  is  the  proper  ti'mi.     We  cannot  Piippofio  that,  comiu;;  over  to 

*  England,  he  woiUd  have  called  himself  Henry  Stephenb.' 
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of  that  letter;  but  an  extract  from  an  earlier  one  may  be  added,  as 
it  touches  another  subject  of  difference  between  them.  '  I  thank 
'  you/  Mocatta  had  written  in  July  1800,  '  for  sparing  me  the 

*  triumph  of  Bonaparte's  laurels.  .  .  .  The  Corsican  boy  has  cei^ 

*  tfidnly  proved  himself  a  man.  May  he  crown  his  yictories  by 
'  dictating  a  moderate  peace  !  I  assure  you,  if  I  feel  for  the  die- 
'  appointment  of  the  country,  I  do  not  for  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  I 
'  was  reading  lately  Plutarch's  essay  on  the  character  of  Alex- 
'  ander,  and  some  of  his  reasoning  I  felt  as  a  silent  reproof  of  my 
'  own  condemnation  of  Bonaparte.'  The  time  was  nevertheless 
approaching  when  the  occasion  for  reproof  was  reversed,  and  it 
was  Landor  who  condemned  the  ambition  and  execrated  the  boo- 
cesses  of  Napoleon. 

In  July  1801,  ]Mr.  Jacob  Mocatta  announced  his  brothei^s 
death  to  Landor,  to  whom  had  been  bequeathed  some  books  from 
his  library  (among  them  a  rare  Sophocles)  and  a  Prometheus  in 
ancient  sculpture,  which,  with  his  usual  vehement  appreciation 
for  a  friend's  gift,  Landor  declared  to  be  by  Phidias,  and  which 
became  the  property  of  his  brother  Henry.  *  I  never  knew  a  bet- 
'  tcr  or  wiser  man,  or  one  more  friendly,'  is  his  indorsement  of 
the  letter  that  told  him  of  the  death  and  the  bequest.  His 
friend  had  just  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  Peace  which  he  had 
hoped  might  be  a  temperate  one,  and  which  proved  to  be  that  of 
which  everybody  was  glad  and  nobody  proud.  Landor  received 
the  letter  when  lodging  at  Oxford,  where  his  brother  Bobert  was 
now  in  residence;  and  between  Oxford  and  London,  where  the 
peace  and  the  ministry  furnished  occupation  for  everybody,  the 
rest  of  the  year  was  passed.  Only  one  other  affair  Landor  had 
found  time  to  take  in  hand,  and  there  is  allusion  to  it  in  a  letter 
of  the  following  year  to  his  brother  Henry.  *  This  time  year,  too,  I 

*  was  to  have  been  married'  (he  is  referring  to  the  recent  maniage 
of  Rough).    '  But,  after  committing  a  piece  of  foolery  in  which  I 

*  was  the  puppet,  the  farce  concluded.  But  what  can  it  signifyl 
'  I  can  only  be  sixty  thousand  pounds  the  poorer:'  the  peculiarity 
of  such  expressions  in  his  case  being,  that  they  import  nothing 
which  in  conduct  he  is  careful  to  contradict,  but  may  in  general 
be  taken  not  unfairly  as  the  measure  of  what  he  did  as  well  as 
said.  No  man  whom  I  have  ever  known  of  intellect  approaching 
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to  his,  could  80  recklessly  rash  into  the  gravest  enterprises,  or 
80  carelessly  make  escape  from  them. 

With  Roagh  he  was  now  very  intimate,  and  a  word  may  be 
given  to  their  friendship.  When  Landor  first  knew  him  he  had 
just  left  college,  and  in  a  fit  of  admiration  for  Gehir  had  written 
in  the  manner  of  it  a  tragedy  on  the  Conspiracy  of  Gowrie,  wliich 
was  about  as  like  Landor  as  Mr.  Howe's  imitation  was  like  Shake- 
speare. When  I  first  heard  his  name  his  poem  was  extinct;  but 
its  author  was  remembered  as  one  of  three  notorious  radicals  of 
the  Midland  circuit,  Copley  and  Denman  being  the  other  two, 
of  whom  it  was  proposed  by  old  Clarke,  also  of  the  Midland,  that 
the  whole  three  should  be  hung  up  as  republicans  to  the  sign- 
post of  their  circuit  inn,  with  Copley  in  the  centre  as  the  great- 
est malefactor  of  the  three.  Both  literature  and  politics,  there- 
fore, recommended  Rough  to  Landor. 

Copley  was  a  little  his  junior;  but  they  had  been  at  Cam- 
brid^  together,  were  members  of  the  same  inn  of  court,  chose  the 
same  circuit,  and  for  some  time  were  inseparable.  But  Rough's 
mmbition,  more  limited  in  one  direction  than  his  friend's,  took  in 
a  greater  variety  of  objects,  and  had  a  more  generous  though  a 
weaker  side.  What  so  many  inferior  people  discover  in  the  de- 
sire  to  attach  themselves  to  the  wealthy  and  noble,  this  young 
lawyer  displayed  in  his  eagerness  to  become  acquainted  with  men 
distinguished  by  their  literature;  and  though  his  life  had  many 
failures,  his  persistent  love  of  men  of  learning  and  letters  is  not 
to  be  accounted  one  of  them.  '  He  became  familiar,'  says  Mr. 
Robert  Landor,  '  with  the  lake  poets,  especially  with  Southey, 

*  and  with  many  of  the  younger  people  before  the  age  of  Scott, 

*  Byron,  and  Shelley.     He  was  an  intense  admirer  of  Walter^s 
'  Gebir,  and  I  think  that  Walter  and  Southey  became  ultimately 

*  acquainted  through  him.    Before  then  he  had  published  a  tra- 

*  gedy  called  The  Conspiracy  of  Qoierie,   My  brother  repaid  his 
'  admiration,  for  in  such  duties  he  was  never  ungrateful.   Hence 

*  their  very  ardent  friendship;  but  Rough  was  still  more  familiar 

*  with  my  brother  Henry,  who  was  then  resident  in  London. 
'  Wlien  called  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Rough  selected  the  Midland  cir- 

*  coit;  and  about  the  same  time  Henry  was  established  at  War- 
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'  wick  as  a  conveyancer,  whicli  profession  be  exchanged  for  that 
*  of  a  land-agent  to  some  very  large  estates.' 

The  few  of  Rough's  letters  that  Landor  kept  confirm  this, 
and  show  that  Eough  took  with  him  to  the  circuit  introductions 
from  Henry  to  the  Landor  family  and  to  that  of  Doctor  Lambe. 
This  young  physician  had  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Doctor 
Landor  on  his  retirement;  for  him  and  his  pretty  wife  Landor 
himself  had  a  strong  liking;  and  in  his  friend's  letter  immedi- 
ately after  the  circuit  they  found  very  cordial  mention.  One  other 
acquaintance  was  then  also  made  by  Eough :  a  farther  acquisi- 
tion of  that  first  circuit,  though  not  mentioned  in  this  letter, 
which  especially  claims  to  be  mentioned  here.  The  reader  owes 
to  it  a  delightful  sketch  of  the  young  lawyer  himself,  taken  by  a 
keen  yet  kindly  observer,  at  this  opening  of  his  career. 

'  Rough  learnt  from  our  family,*  writes  Mr.  Robert  Landor 
to  me,  '  on  his  first  visit  to  Warwick,  that  there  was  another 
brother  resident  in  Oxford;  and  on  his  way  back  to  town  he 
paid  me  a  visit  too,  quite  iinexpectedly.  Li  more  than  sixty 
years  which  have  passed  since  then,  I  have  never  met  with  any 
one  who  had  so  little  reserve.  In  about  an  hour  I  had  become 
acquainted  with  all  lus  prospects,  literary  and  professional;  and 
in  this  first  circuit  he  had  taken  the  measure  of  all  his  future 
competitors.  At  no  time  was  he  arrogant  or  contemptuous;  but^ 
giving  ample  credit  to  the  pretensions  of  other  people,  he  did 
ec^ual  justice  to  his  own.  Li  addition  to  the  honour  which  he 
conferred  upon  so  young  a  man,  I  felt  delighted  with  so  much 
frankness,  good-humour,  and  joyous  familiarity.  I  again  met 
him  on  his  second  circuit  at  Warwick,  accompanied  by  lirlr. 
Copley :  both  of  them  dined  with  my  brother  Henry.  Walter 
was  not  there.  Rough  assumed  the  superiority  which  his  greater 
standing  and  experience  had  given  him;  for  he  had  received  a 
brief  that  very  morning.  He  promised  his  future  countenance 
to  Copley  as  his  junior,  and  Copley  undertook  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  favour  by  ascertaining  the  distinction  between  a 
drake  and  a  duck.  It  seemed  that  Rough  had  opened  the  pro- 
secution of  a  thief  who  had  stolen  a  drake,  and  had  persisted 
in  describing  the  bird  as  a  duck.     Corrected  again  and  again. 
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*  he  repeated  the  word  ''duck''  in  court;  and  after  dinner  be 

*  maintained  that  there  was  no  difference.  Copley  said  that  there 

*  was  the  same  difference  as  between  a  bull  and  a  cow,  the  bull 

*  and  the  drake  being  the  husbands  of  the  cow  and  the  duck ; 

*  and  also,  that  if  any  thief  had  stolen  a  bull,  the  animal  must 
'  be  so  described,  and  not  as  a  cow.     I  would  have  spared  you 

*  this  silliness,  if  it  had  not  been  characteristic  both  of  Eough's 

*  habits  and  of  his  future  fortune.    Many  years  after  the^e  jests, 
'  I  became  acquainted  at  Tenby  with  an  elderly  solicitor  of  high 

*  professional  character,  who  was  personally  also  familiar  with 

*  liough.     He  mentioned  that  tlie  two  friends  had  recently  ob- 
'  tained  promotion,  and  regretted  that  one  of  them  had  hazarded 

*  a  small  practice  by  becoming  ^Ir.  Serjeant  Rough.  Both  gained 

*  the  same  rank  at  nearly  the  same  time.  My  informant  said  that 

*  Cupley  was  quite  safe;  but  that  Rough  was  so  careless  and  slo- 

*  yeuly  in  his  practice,  that  the  conduct  of  any  important  case 

*  could  not  be  intrusted  to  him.     I  had  left  Warwickshire,  and 
'  bail  seen  him  but  two  or  three  times  since  my  departure.    My 

*  brother  Henry  always  described  him,  however,  as  not  less  happy 

*  and  hopeful — though  with  so  many  plans,  literary  and  profes- 
'  sional,  that  he  began  none  of  them.  Ho  was  so  busy  that  he  did 

*  nothing.'* 

Ikfr.  Landor  adds  a  remark  upon  the  sudden  and  early  close 
of  Rough's  intimacy  with  his  brother,  so  ardent  while  it  lasted, 
which  I  do  not  feel  entitled  to  omit.  To  a  great  degree,  in  all 
men,  the  earlier  and  the  later  years  explain  each  other;  and  what 
18  here  said  of  a  point  of  character  which  time  and  experience 
correcte<l,  but  failed  to  the  very  last  to  remove,  will  suggest  need- 
ful allowance  for  what  is  to  be  said  hereafter. 

*  Rough's  intercourse  with  Walter  lasted  only  throe  or  four 
'  years.  It  was  endeil  by  some  unintentional  oilence  similar  to 
'  that  by  Doctor  Winthrop  at  Parr's.     Either  Rough  had  smiled 

*  at  a  ialse  argument,  or  interrupted  my  brother  in  some  other 

*  way,  before  several  guests,  whereupon  Walter  left  his  house  and 

*  One  thinks  of  Chaaccr*!  pleasant  couplet  in  hU  picture  of  a  lawyer 
af  his  time: 

*  No  whcr  BO  bcsy  a  man  as  he  ther  n*as. 
Anil  yit  he  Kemcdo  besicr  than  hu  waa.* 
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*  renounced  his  acquaintance.  Your  intercourse  did  not  b^^ 
'  till  many  years,  and  a  larger  knowledge  of  society,  had  taught 
<  more  self  control;  and  he  must  have  felt  more  afraid,  as  well  as 
'  unwilling,  to  offend  you.  But  not  twenty  years  ago  he  refused 

*  over  to  see  again  a  schoolfellow  whom  he  valued  almost  as  highly 
'  as  Birch.  It  seems  ungrateful  on  my  part  to  remember  these 
'  frailties;  for  long  after  our  early  affection  had  ceased,  he  en- 
'  dured  much  more  patiently  my  remonstrances  and  reproaches 
'  than  those  of  any  other  person,  being  resolved  that  we  should 
'  never  quarrel  again  as  we  had  done  almost  forty  years  before. 
'  Yet  such  knowledge  is  necessary  if  you  would  describe  him 
'  truly.     It  was  for  the  sake  of  his  peace  and  reputation  that  I 

*  so  often  gave  or  hazarded  offence.* 

Kor  had  Rough  scrupled  to  hazard  it  as  weU  during  the  time 
of  their  intercourse.  His  high  admiration  for  Landor's  powers, 
cherished  all  the  more  because  shared  by  so  very  few,  made  him 
keen  to  the  perception  of  faults  that  obstructed  their  healthful 
exercise;  and  genial,  careless,  good-natured  as  he  was,  he  remon- 
strated more  than  once  against  complaints  which  he  justly  thought 
not  the  most  manly.  The  Wertensm  of  that  day  was  the  Byron- 
ism  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  later;  and  Landor  had  to  pass 
through  this  and  other  distempers  of  youth,  though  happily 
they  left  no  mark  upon  his  writings.  There  is  a  tone  in  Bough's 
remonstrances  (May  1801)  that  commands  respect. 

* .  . .  Gome,  come,  ronse  yourself  and  write.  If  yon  must  die,  it  is  tl 
least  your  duty  to  leave  something  behind  yon;  and  thon^  Oebir  will  do 
mnch,  yet  I  am  persuaded  it  is  in  yonr  power  to  do  still  more.  Literaliire, 
like  other  things,  as  often  obtains  the  reward  of  praise  hj  q[iiantitj  as 
quality ;  and  we  are  all  of  ns  so  little  important  to  others,  that  nnleas  wa 
put  them  in  mind  of  ns  daily,  we  shall  scarcely  avoid  being  fdrgofcten.' 

Anticipating  my  narrative  a  little,  I  may  add  that  before  the 
middle  of  the  following  year  Bough's  bachelor-life  had  ended, 
and,  in  thanking  Landor  for  good  wishes  sent  to  him,  he  had 
rallied  his  friend  again  upon  his  tone  of  despondency,  adjured 
him  for  Heaven's  sake  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and,  with  much 
grateful  allusion  to  Doctor  Landor  and  the  house  at  Warwick, 
expressed  his  hope  to  be  in  a  few  weeks  settled  in  a  house  of 
his  own,  where  he  should  at  all  times  be  eager  to  receive,  and, 
when  necessary,  to  nurse,  the  friend  to  whom  he  owed  so  much 
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<  My  Henrietta  I  have  at  present  left  in  the  country.  Be  assnredy 
'  however,  that  she  is  fully  disposed  to  welcome  you  as  the  most 

*  valued  of  her  husl)and*s  friends.*  His  Henrietta  was  Jack 
Wilkes's  daughter;  and  Mr.  Robert  Landor's  brief  allusion  to 
her,  and  to  the  leading  points  of  the  later  life  of  her  husband , 
must  satisfy  whatever  farther  interest  my  readers  may  feel  in 
Landor*8  once  celebrated,  now  forgotten  friend,  Chief-justice 
Bough. 

'  Mr.  Rough  had  married  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  pa- 
'  triot  John  Wilkes;  attracted  rather  by  the  father's  celebrity 

*  than  the  daughter's  beauty.    When  he  and  I  first  met  at  War- 

*  wick,  he  proposed  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  by  the  stage-coach 

*  that  he  might  attend  a  Christmas  ball,  and  dance  with  Doctor 
'  Parr's  daughter,  whom  he  had  never  seen«     As  had  been  fore- 

*  told,  while  'Sh,  Copley's  profession  advanced  ^Lr.  Rough's 
'  receded,  and  now  he  is  a  family  man.  Very  reluctantly  he  relin- 
'  quished  his  hopes  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons — as  soli- 

*  citor-general,  attorney-general,  on  his  way  to  better  things. 

*  77ten  he  would  find  leisure  to  begin,  at  last,  a  very-great  poem ! 

*  Perhaps  it  was  tlirough  the  interest  of  the  first  Lord  Lansdowne 

*  that  he  became  chief-justice  in  one  of  the  West-Indian  islands; 

*  but  his  heart  was  left  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  soon 

*  returned  to  England.     Some  quarrel  about  precedency  at  the 

*  governor's  ball,  between  Mrs.  Rough  and  the  wife  of  a  general  or 
'  colonel  who  commanded  the  garrison  there,  was  decided  unsatis- 
'  lactorily ;  and  the  chief-justice,  if  such  was  his  title,  came  home. 

*  I  think  that  by  this  time  Copley  had  succeeded  Lord  Eldon  as 
'  lord  chancellor;  and  if  so,  there  were  few  men  who  could  con- 

*  gratulato  him  more  sincerely  than  Rough ;  for  Rough  seemed 
'  quite  incapable  of  jealousy,  and  his  own  turn  must  come  sooil 

*  Meanwhile  he  could  not  resume  his  fonncr  practice,  and  lie  had, 

*  I  believe,  two  or  three  children.  It  was  thought,  uiijuKtly,  that 
'  his  old  friend  might  have  for^vardcd  his  wishes  more  eH'ectually 
'  by  obtaining  for  him  some  such  appointment  as  would  keep  him 

*  at  home.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  lonl  chancellor  may 
'  have  doubted  his  qualification  for  much  responsibility  so  near 

*  to  the  Houise  of  Commons;  and  Rough  never  changed  his  poli- 
'  tical  opinions,  as  Cupley  had  done.     At  last  Mr.  Iwough  was 
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*  constrained  to  accept  the  chief-justiceship  of  Ceylon.  There  he 

*  lost  his  wife;  and  after  the  customary  residence  his  own  health 
'  failed,  and  for  its  restoration  he  came  back  to  England.  My 
'  brother  Henry  saw  him,  but  I  did  not;  and  I  most  caution  you 

*  against  too  much  confidence  in  my  accuracy  after  more  than  fifty 
'  years.  I  cannot  consult  my  brother,  as  his  memory  is  £Eir  worse 

*  than  mine,  and  we  have  outlived  all  our  contemporaries.  Un- 
'  able  to  accomplish  such  an  exchange  as  he  desired,  Mr.  Eongh 
'  returned  to  Ceylon,  and  died  there.  He  was  kind,  friendly, 
'  social,  and  of  much  more  than  average  capacity,  but  too  wbim- 
'  sical  for  much  success  even  as  a  poet.' 

How  many  a  like  career  may  we  read  in  this,  of  brilliant 
design  and  imperfect  execution,  of  the  eagerness  without  the  pur- 
pose to  excel,  of  judgment  ready  for  a  friend's  guidance  and  in- 
sufiicient  for  our  own,  and  yet  of  ardent  hope  so  surviving  every 
disappointment  as  to  be  itself  no  mean  compensation  for  alL 


IV.  "Writing  for  Newspapers. 

When  Southey  was  at  Cintra  in  the  summer  of  1800  he  had 
written  to  his  friend  Humphrey  Davy  at  Bristol : '  I  see  the  author 
'  of  Gebir  has  been  translating  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian.  Can 

*  there  possibly  be  Arabic  and  Persian  poetry  which  the  author 

*  of  Gchir  may  be  excused  for  translating  V  This  was  another 
of  those  *  little  publications'  of  which  his  brother  has  spoken, 
hastily  conceived,  more  hastily  printed,  forgotten  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished, yet  with  fancies  and  thoughts  that  deserved  more  careful 
presentment  and  a  longer  life.  It  was  not  from  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  at  all,  but  was  a  very  clever  imitation  of  such  specimens 
of  Eastern  literature  as  were  then  derived  chiefly  through  French 
translations;  and,  consisting  altogether  of  not  more  than  twenty 
quarto  pages,  was  accompanied  by  notes  in  about  an  equal  num- 
ber that  might  have  set  by  the  ears  as  many  score  of  learned 
combatants,  if  the  notice  drawn  to  them  had  borne  any  kind  of 
proportion  to  the  loudness  of  the  demand  made  for  it.  But  as 
their  scholarship  attracted  nobody,  it  was  quite  as  well  that  what 
else  they  contained  should  have  |)as&ed  unchallenged.  The  thing 
fell  dead-born,  no  one  caring  even  to  raise  a  doubt  of  the  authcn- 
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ticity  of  the  so-called  Orientalisms ;  and  Landor  used  always  to 
Bay  that  the  imposition  certainly  had  taken  in  Parr.  The  old 
Bcliolar  was  never  an  adept  at  poetry,  and  his  brain  was  just  now 
occupied  and  overfilled  with  politics. 

*  My  good  friejid/  runs  one  of  his  notes  at  the  time  (Landor 
being  in  London),  *i>ray  go  the  House.     I  have  prepared  Air. 

*  Adair  for  an  interview  with  you, — as  a  man  of  intellect,  and  my 
'  valuable  friend.    Call  on  him  in  Great  Marlborough-strcet,  and 

•  leave  a  card.     The  mighty  are  not  fallen,  but  they  have  de- 

•  8ronded  to  avoid  being  pushed  down  now,  and  to  secure  being 
'  raised  up  hereafter.    God  bless  you.    Mrs.  Parr  desires  her  kind 

*  regards.     We  often  talk  of  you,  Walter.     I  am  truly  yours, 

•  S.  P.ARR.' 

'  Tlie  mighty'  were  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  Windham,  Gren- 
ville,  an<l  I)uiidas,  who  hud  just  retired  to  make  room  for  Mr. 
Aldington.  The  whole  business  is  now  so  completely  dead  and 
pone  that  it  would  only  try  the  reader's  patience  to  tell  him  how 
Pitt,  in  carrying  the  Union,  is  all<»g»Hl  to  have  made  promises  to 
the  Irish  Catholics  which  he  could  neither  keep  nor  break  with 
decency ;  how  he  was  thereupon  supposed  to  have  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  quit  the  seat  of  power  for  a  time,  putting  somebody  in 
to  keep  it  warm  and  tlisengaged  till  he  should  be  able  to  return 
to  it ;  and  how  it  was  that  thus  came  about  that  ludicrous  thing 
called  the  Addington  Administration.  But  tjiough  all  the  ani- 
mation and  the  inten*8t  have  gone  out  of  it  now,  it  was  on(*e 
filled  vividly  with  l»oth;  and  the  best  kind  of  notion  I  can  give 
of  Landor's  pursuit^)  and  hnbit.s  of  thought  at  the  time  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  will  be  derived  from  a  few  extracts  of  letters  then 
addressed  to  him.  and  of  hitters  written  by  him.s<>If. 

Tnith  to  say,  however,  tliis  is  not  an  easy  task,  with  Parr's 
It'tters  at  least  It  is  as  ditlirult  to  decipher  his  handwriting* 
as  to  connect  his  sentences  wlifu  dcciphfrtMl.  1I<»  has  twt-lve 
words  where  one  would  do,  and  as  manv  S4'ventlilies  and  last- 
lies  for  every  division  of  a  subject  «is  one  of  the  ohl  Puritan 

*  '  Yoa  alwATs  wrote  hicrofvlvphioally,*  bavs  Charles  Lamb  to  George 
Dyer,  *  jet  not  to  come  apto  the  ravhtioal  notationp  and  conjuring  charar- 
'  ter»  of  Doctor  Parr.*  And  for  an  amuoing  illustration  of  Parr's  hierogly- 
phics, SM  BogtTi^i  TabU'Talk,  p.  64. 

O 
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preachers.    In  vehemence  as  well  as  ahundance  of  language,  too, 

his  e^cample  was  a  bad  one  for  Landor;  whose  own  self-sufficient 

way  of  judging  both  men  and  things,  if  at  this  time  happily 
restrained  rather  than  encouraged  by  any  one  whose  judgment 

he  respected,  might  not  have  grown  into  the  unfortunate  habit 
which  tyrannised  over  him  in  later  years.  Certainly  no  lessons 
were  to  be  drawn  from  Parr,  either  of  prudence  in  forming  opin- 
ions or  moderation  in  expressing  them. 

Upon  the  first  news  of  Pitt's  resignation  he  wrote  to  Landor 
to  expose  what  he  called  the  deep  and  mischievous  craft  of  the 
impostor.  He  wanted  it  laid  open  to  the  public  in  parliamentary 
speeches,  in  newspaper  paragraphs,  in  general  conversation,  and 
in  political  pamphlets ;  and  with  a  view  to  each  and  all,  Landor 
was  to  do  what  he  could.  Again  and  again  the  alarm  was  to  be 
sounded  in  every  quarter ;  and  in  every  quarter  were  to  be  pro- 
claimed the  aggravations  of  his  misbehaviour  to  the  king  and 
the  Irish.  Ho  had  betrayed  the  King  and  insulted  the  Lrish,  he 
had  betrayed  the  Irish  and  insulted  the  King.  But  it  should  all 
be  ripped  up  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Why  did  he  pledge 
himself  to  the  Irish  without  consulting  the  King  t  Why  did  be 
not  consult  the  King  before  pledging  himself  to  the  Irish  f  If 
he  did  consult  the  King,  who  was  to  blame  ?  If  he  did  not  con- 
sult the  King,  what  was  the  reason  1  If  he  expected  assent, 
then  had  he  most  wantonly  brought  the  King  into  a  scrape.  Jf^ 
at  the  moment  of  consultation,  he  expected  diseenty  then,  at  the 
moment  of  action,  he  must  have  intended  to  compsl  absent. 
And  so,  to  give  but  a  few  faint  echoes  of  a  letter  that  would  take 
as  many  pages  to  print  as  are  here  compressed  in  lines,  and  as 
many  weeks  completely  to  decipher,  the  excited  old  Whig  see- 
saws through  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  retiring  minister^ 
to  which  he  wishes  Landor  to  give  all  the  '  attractiveness  of  his 
*  style,  all  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  all  the  bitterness  of 
'  his  sarcasm.* 

Landor  nevertheless  had  some  difficulty,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  a  second  letter  to  remove ;  and  in  this  were  submitted 
to  him  ten  several  heads  of  accusation  as  the  texts  he  would 
have  his  young  friend  write  upon.  The  shrewdness  of  the  mat- 
ter and  pomposity  of  the  manner  were  Parr  all  over ;  but  soma 
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misgiving  whether  Landor  was  the  man  after  all  to  take  the 
texts,  and  whether  he  could  be  trusted  for  not  straying  too  far 
afield,  crept  into  the  close  of  his  letter.     *  I  wish/  says  Parr, 

*  jou  would  expand  the  matter  contained  lierc,  and  publish  it 

*  in  the  Courier^  and  lay  out  upon  it  that  vigorous  eloquence 

*  with  which  you  often  charm  my  ears.     It  will  have  effect,  if 

*  you  will  keep  back  some  of  your  favourite  and  perhaps  erro- 

*  neous  opinions.'  There  were  other  ditlicultios  also  that  made 
Landor  not  very  manageable.  From  the  earlit^r  attempts  to  get 
him  into  regular  harness,  and  put  him  under  proper  leaders,  he 
aeems  to  have  shied  and  bolted  incessantly.  *  Why,'  asks  Parr, 
in  the  same  letter,  *  don't  you  go  down  to  the  House  ?  I  will 
•give  you  letters  of  introduction  to  men  you  will  like;  and 

*  from  the  civility  of  being  introduced  by  them  into  the  House, 

*  why  should  you  shrink  f  These  strenuous  efforts  are  not  with- 
out their  effect,  and  we  see  him  at  the  Uouse  at  last  under  charge 
of  Adair. 

But  before  turning  to  the  letters  of  that  stanchest  of  Whigs, 

here  are  a  few  farther  notes  from  those  of  Landor  and  Parr. 

The  young  poet  thus  acknowledges  the  old  scholar's  suggestions 

and  praise: 

*  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  thit  yoa  have  not  forfirottcii  mo,  and  I  raise  my- 
self op  from  the  boeom  of  indifTorencc  to  the  voice  and  the  blandiRhments 
of  praiae.  I  nerer  court  the  ynlgar ;  and  how  immenKe  a  majority  of  every 
rank  and  deacription  this  happy  word  compriRes !  PerhapR  al>()ut  thirty  in 
tlie  niUTerae  may  be  excepted,  and  never  more  at  a  time.  I  have  tuk<n 
coarage  to  follow  the  path  yon  pointed  ont.  I  snbjoin  my  letter,  which  I 
bave  not  aent  to  the  printer,  though  it  has  been  Huinht'd  a  fortnight.  Tho 
reftaon  is  this :  I  wrote  one  a  thdUKaud  times  Itettrr  than  the  present,  and 
lent  it  for  insertion  to  the  CouritT.  Now,  snch  is  my  indifference,  that, 
vhcB  once  I  have  written  a  thing,  I  never  inquire  for  it  afterwards ;  and 
OuB  WM  the  caae  in  respect  to  my  letter.' 

That  is  just  tho  man  as  he  was  known  to  me  forty  and  fifty 
jpars  later :  fancying  always  tbat  he  could  place  himself  *  on  a 
'  hill  apart*  even  fn>m  those  with  whom  ho  was  actually  contend 
ing  ;  and  mistaking  for  indiffcron(!(\  both  to  opinions  and  to  con- 
a^iuences,  what  was  but  exag^oratcnl  impatience  of  contradictory 
opinion  and  a  running  away  from  cons(H|uc'nces.  How,  in  return, 
Parr  talks,  or  |)erorates,  about  the  jwa***,  must  be  shown  very 
briefly.  I  spare  the  reader,  here,  ten  lines  uf  Xenophon  in  which 
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he  compares  Pitt  to  !Mcno ;  though  Greek  is  more  legible  than 
English  in  the  writing  of  Parr,  and  a  substantial  scrap  inter- 
larded from  the  ancients  is  some  help  to  his  own  pufiEs  and 
pastry.  But  he  carried  the  habit  to  excess,  as  he  did  most 
things ;  and  Holofemes  himself  was  not  more  ridiculous  in  chop- 
ping and  changing  for  Latin  or  Greek  the  baldest  phrases  of  bis 
mother  tongue,  than  this  genuine  scholar  often  was. 

*  Glad  shall  I  be  when  too  sit  down  with  ns  again,  and  chat  on  the  tit- 
taes  of  Morean,  the  talents  of  Buonaparte,  the  hamonrs  of  Panl,  and  the 
l)eriloas  condition  of  this  oppressed  and  insulted  kingdom.  As  to  late  events, 
the  ostensible  is  not  the  sole  nor  the  chief  cause  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plot, 

[which  I  may  translate  to  the  effect  that  Pitt  was  to  play  the  lion*B  part 
when  necessary,  and  the  monkey's  in  division  of  spoil] .  '  The  wrangle 
about  indulgence  to  Catholics,  the  resignation  of  the  old  ministiy,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new,  the  strength  studiously  abducted  from  them,  the 
compliments  bestowed  upon  them,  the  assistance  solicited  for  them,  and 
the  principles  imputed  to  them,  are  one  and  all  mere  BwaaXk  vo^iaara. 
Rely  upon  it,  sooner  or  later,  Paul  will  have  Malta,  the  French  will  have 
^87Pt>  ftnd  the  Mamelukes  will  justify  the  proverb,  8cu«l  vA^cv  rot,  fte. 
&c.  &c.* — I  release  the  reader. 

Kor  was  Landor  loath  to  pay  Parr  back  the  same  liberal  laiu 
gess  for  kindnesses  expected  or  received.  The  old  scholar  was 
just  now  publishing  his  'Spital  Sermon,  and  had  promised  Landor 
a  copy;  having  given  him  a  few  months  before  a  small  Catullus, 
which  more  than  half  a  century  later  I  saw,  still  cherished,  in 
his  hands.     Characteristic  acknowledgment  was  sent  for  both : 

*  It  is  a  sign  that  I  have  conversed  with  hardly  a  human  being,  not  to 
know  that  your  Sermon  was  published ;  .  .  .  yet  again  and  again  do  I  read 
my  little  CatuUud.  I  never  knew  the  author,  and  I  should  not  bare 
esteemed  him  if  I  had,  unless  as  the  most  exquisite  of  poets.  Do  I  not 
know  the  author  of  the  Sermon  ?  I  hope  this  noble  work,  for  I  can  speak 
of  as  much  as  I  have  seen,  will  be  effectual  in  making  Englishmen  write 
English.  Our  lanf:^agc  is  bruised,  as  it  were,  and  swollen  by  the  Latin; 
but  it  is  contaminated,  enervated,  and  distorted  by  the  French !  If  we  are 
to  borrow,  let  ns  borrow  from  the  principal  and  not  from  the  underlings; 
but  with  a  little  good  management,  I  think  we  are  quite  rich  enon^.* 

Adair's  letters  are  wholly  on  matters  political ;  bnt  thongh 
he  feels  strongly,  he  writes  always  with  ability  and  a  command 
of  temper ;  and  in  him,  even  while  yet  he  was  a  constant  butt 
lor  the  sarcasm  of  Canning  and  his  friends,  I  seem  to  recognise 
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tlie  same  quiet  courteous  gentleman  whom  I  remember  meeting 
at  dinner  at  HoUand  House  nearly  forty  years  later. 

He  speaks  here  of  a  subject  in  some  degree  aifecting  his  loy- 
alty as  a  Wliig,  but  on  which,  with  all  his  ardour  in  the  cause, 
he  could  agree  to  differ  with  Landor. 

*  Unth  regard  to  King  William,  I  profess  my  gratitade  to  him  to  arise 
from  imblie  principle,  and  pablic  principle  alone;  bnt  baving  no  other 
means  of  forming  my  judgment  of  his  character  than  those  which  are  com- 
mon to  everybody,  I  do  not  feel  myself  aathorised  to  claim  the  concnrrenco 
of  any  man  living  who  has  the  faculty  of  reasoning  for  himself.  With  year 
penniasion,  I  will  show  yoor  letter  to  Mr.  Perry,  bat  without  mentioning 
yoor  name.' 

Landor's  ability  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  Adair, 
Imt  he  saw  also  his  defects,  and,  as  in  one  of  his  letters  when?  he 
criticises  an  attack  which  had  been  levelled  at  the  new  govern- 
ment, could  give  him  wise  and  useful  hints  for  guidance.  TIio 
subject  of  another  was  an  appeal  in  arrest  of  judgment  as  to  a 
personal  onslaught ;  Landor  having  laughed  at  the  AbU'  Dolille, 
at  this  time  a  refugee  in  London,  much  petted  by  the  AVhigs  and 
bringing  out  a  poum  under  their  patn)nago ;  and  it  may  have 
been  the  early  favourable  impression  thus  left  by  the  kindly  plea 
of  Adair  for  the  good  old  abbt*,  that  led  landor  to  choose  him 
afterwards  as  interlocutor  in  one  of  his  dialogues.  But  he  never 
conquered  hid  own  dislike  of  the  French  character  and  literature. 
It  was  one  of  his  earliest  and  one  of  his  latest  peculiarities.  The 
armed  republic  that  was  to  change  the  face  of  the  world  had 
failed  in  its  glorious  mission;  even  the  hope.s  he  once  ])uilt  on 
Bonaparte  he  cherished  no  longer;  and  though  eager  to  visit 
France  as  soon  as  peace  was  declared,  and  curious  to  see  her 
fint  consul,  it  was  with  very  little  of  that  kind  of  sj-mpathy  for 
the  hero  of  the  eighteenth  I>rumaire,  and  now  »u]>ix*mo  rulrr  of 
France,  which  carried  over  at  the  same  time  Fux  himself,  Adair. 
and  many  eager  followers. 


V.  At  r.vRis  IS  i8o2. 

Landor  had  declimMl  all  intro<luotions ;  tin  >iiL,di  letters  had  been 
r^tfered  him,  as  bo  told  his  brother,  wliirh  wiMild  have  ojtened  to 
liitii  the  bdlous  of  the  second  consul  (aiii1»a<:i  ivs,  and  uf  Lerthier 
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the  minister  of  war.  There  was  but  one  Frenchman  he  cared  to 
sec,  and  one  portion  of  France.  Paris,  as  the  great  city  looked 
so  soon  after  the  storm  of  the  Revolution,  with  her  Louvre  filled 
by  the  spoils  of  Italy;  and  Bonaparte,  now  consul  for  life; 
when  these  had  been  seen,  he  should  at  once  return. 

The  precise  time  of  his  arrival  was  that  to  which  Words- 
worth's well-known  sonnet  has  referred : 

'  This  is  yoang  Bonaparte's  natal  day, 
And  his  is  henceforth  an  establisht  swi^. 
Consul  for  Life.* 

Upon  the  occasion  when  Bonaparte  first  publicly  assumed  the 
rduk  with  which  he  had  been  thus  invested,  Landor  saw  him. 
Advantage  had  been  taken  of  it  for  a  great  holiday,  of  which,  as 
the  young  Englishman  walked  the  streets,  he  saw  everywhere 
the  mighty  preparation.  Yet,  in  the  signs  of  enthusiasm  pre- 
sented outwardly,  there  were  indications  leading  strongly  to  a 
suspicion  that  the  enthusiasm  had  been  specially  got  up  for  Paris; 
and  the  suspicion  became  a  certainty  when  the  hero  of  the  day 
made  his  appearance. 

It  was  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  Henry,  now  lying  before  me,  Landor  described  the  scene. 
At  various  points  there  had  been  built  up  pyramids  of  wood, 
each  of  the  height  of  tive-and-twenty  feet,  covered  with  lamps  of 
extraordinary  brilliancy.   In  the  same  maimer  were  ornamented 

*  the  sides  of  sevei-al  pieces  of  water  in  which  were  fountains 

*  playing ;  and  there  was  not  a  statue  nor  an  orange-tree  of  which 

*  you  could  not  distinguish  the  minutest  part     Seven  rows  of 

*  benches  were  erected  over  the  grand  flight  of  steps  which  leads 

*  into  the  palace ;  immediately  above,  at  the  height  perhaps  of 

*  thirty  feet,  sat  the  principal  officers  of  state ;  and  on  the  leads 

*  which  cover  the  colonnade  were  the  military  guards.  Bona- 
^  parte  made  his  appearance  in  the  centre,  where  his  wife  had 

*  sat  some  time  in  company  with  the  other  two  consuls.     I  ex- 

*  pected  that  the  sky  would  have  been  rent  with  acclamations. 

*  On  the  contrary,  he  experienced  such  a  reception  as  was  given 

*  to  Richard  the  Tliinl.  He  was  sensibly  mortified.  All  bowetl, 
'  — but  he  waved  to  and  fro,  and  often  wiped  his  face  with,  his 
'  handkerchief     He  retired  in  about  ten  minutes.' 
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Landor*8  own  mortification  could  hardly  have  been  less  than 
Bonaparte's.  Not  thus  had  he  expected  to  see  tlie  man  by  whose 
astonishing  career,  up  to  this  turning  hour  of  it,  all  the  world 
had  been  enthralled :  the  hero  of  Italy,  by  whom  conflicting 
creeds  were  to  be  reconciled ;  the  armed  leader  of  the  French 
lie  volution,  by  wliom  decaWng  nations  were  to  bo  regenerated. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  in  whom  such  hopes  had  centred  could 
now  consent  to  become  but  another  life-tenant  of  the  Tuileries, 
changing  the  substance  for  the  shadows  of  greatness  ?  In  the 
same  year  and  month  when  these  letters  were  written  by  Lan- 
dor,  that  question  was  sorrowfully  put  and  answered  by  Words- 

*  '  I  grioved  for  Bonaparte  with  a  vain 

And  an  onthinking  grief !  for  who  aspires 
To  genaine  greatness  hat  from  just  desires, 
And  knowledge  snch  as  he  conld  never  gain  V 

Bluntly  and  characteristically,  but  to  similar  elfect,  Landor 
wrote  off  to  his  brother  under  the  immediate  influence  of  what 
Paris  itself  had  shown  him ;  and  it  is  wortliy  of  note  that  amid 
his  many  clianges  of  opinion,  the  opinion  now  formed  of  Napo- 
leon, and  of  the  people  under  his  rule,  was  never  afUTwartls 
materially  changed.  His  point  of  view  was  not  that  of  Words- 
worth, and  his  wishes  and  aims  were  different ;  but  he  had  ar- 
rived sul»stantially  at  the  same  result.     *  i)oubtle.ss  the  govern - 

*  ment  of  lionapartc,'  he  wrote,  *  is  the  best  tliat  can  be  contriviMl 
'  for  Frenchmen.     ^lonkeys  must  1^  chained,  though  it  may 

*  cost  them  some  grimaces.     If  you  have  road  attentively  the 

*  last  senatus-consultum,  vou  will  find  that  nut  an  atom  of  li- 
'  berty  \»  left.     This  ]>eople,  the  most  inconstant  and  thert'tonj 

*  the  most  cuntemptible  in  the  worhl.  seemed  to  have  rwovered 

*  their  senses  when  they  hatl  lost  their  frt»edoin.  The  idol  is 
'beyond  their  i-each,  but  the  idolatry  has  vanish<»d.     A  cunsul 

*  of  so  great  a  genius  will  make  the  nation  fonnidaldo  to  all  tlio 
'earth  but  England  ;  but  I  h(>p(*  thertt  is  no  danu'tT  of  any  one 

*  imitating  its  example.     As  to  the  cause  of  lihiTtv,  this  nirsed 

*  nation  has  mined  it  fort'ver.'  What  he  thus  said  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year  he  was  saying  in  his  eighty -seventh,  nearly  in  tlie 
•ame  wonls;  the  int<.*r\'ening  sixty  years  having  iaih'd  to  amend 
or  remove  the  impression  thus  received  in  his  youtli. 
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To  his  sister  Elizabeth  he  described  the  second  occasion  vf. 
he  saw  Napoleon.     It  was  at  a  review  in  the  court  of  the  Tis-- 
ries,  when  he  stood  within  six  or  eight  yards  of  him  for  a 
of  an  hour.     *  Kis  countenance/  he  wrote,  '  is  not  of  that  fi^: 
cast  which  you  see  in  the  prints,  and  which  perhaps  it 
assume  in  battle.    He  seems  melancholy  and  reserved,  but 
morose  or  proud.     His  figure  and  complexion  are  nearly  IE. 
those  of  Charles  Norris.     He  rode  a  little  white  horse,  ab<^ 
the  size  of  my  father's ;  and  cantered  up  and  down  six  or  eig' 
lines  of  military,  drawn  out  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  whii 
is  about  the  size  of  Lincoln's-inn-fields.    Each  line  lowered 
colours  as  he  passed,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  in  return. 
French  are  not  mightily  civil,  and  one  cannot  much  wonder,- 
but  I  got  an  admirable  place  by  a  piece  of  well-timed  flatter^ 
After  I  had  seen  Bonaparte  canter  by  me  at  the  distance 
about  a  dozen  yards,  I  left  my  situation  at  the  window 
went  down  close  to  the  gate  of  the  palace.     Presently 
the  chief  consul  and  half  a  score  generals.     The  people  mad 
room  through  fear  of  the  horses,  which  indeed  were  fiei 
enough,  being  covered  with  blue  and  red  velvet,  one  half  o,  ^ 
which  was  hid  with  gold-lace.    Instead  of  going  with  the  crowdc  ^ 
I  pushed  forward  and  got  by  the  side  of  Bonaparte's  Mame — ^ 
louk,  in  a  place  where  there  were  none  but  soldiers.     There^ 
was  a  very  tall  fellow  just  before  me.    I  begged  him  to  let  me^ 
see  Bonaparte,  and  observed  that  probably  he  had  seen  him    - 
often  and  shared  his  victories.    The  youth  was  delighted.   Ah/ 
le  voila,  monsieur  !  said  he :  and  in  a  moment  there  was  no- 
thing between  me  and  this  terror  of  Europe  but  the  backs  of 
two  horses,  over  which  I  could  see  him  as  distinctly  as  I  see 
this  paper.* 

It  is  doubtful  if  he  saw  him  again,  though  he  always  believed 
it  was  the  fugitive  from  Waterloo  whom  he  met  at  Tours  thir- 
teen years  later,  when  the  allied  armies  were  in  Paris :  but  he 
remembered  to  the  close  of  his  life  that  first  sight  of  Napoleon ; 
and  his  description  only  the  year  before  his  death,  in  conversa- 
tion with  an  American  lady  in  Florence,  is  not  contradicted  by 
his  letter  written  more  than  sixty  years  before.  *  I  was  in  Paris/ 
^ai(l  lender  one  day,   'at  the  time  that  Bonaparte  made  his 
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^^trance  as  first  consul.  I  was  standing  within  a  few  feet  of 
^^^m  when  he  passed,  and  had  a  capital  good  look  at  him.  He 
^^B  exceedingly  handsome  then,  with  a  rich  olive  complexion 
^tul  oval  face,  youthful  as  a  girl's.  Near  him  rode  Murat, 
^OTiiited  upon  a  gold-clad  charger ;  and  very  handsome  he  was 
^o,  but  coxcombical.** 

On  his  way  back  he  wrote  to  his  sister  of  the  carriage-horses 

*^d.  cart-horses  of  the  country,  and  a  few  lines  from  this  letter 

^'^  "^orth  preserving. 

*  I^irst  I  will  tell  yon  of  those  that  are  nsed  in  carriages.  Their  sides 
"^  Be  flat  that  a  whole  horse  looks  like  half  a  one,  and  their  harness  is 
'^otlixng  but  a  hnndred  pieces  of  rope :  snch  harness  is  easily  repaired.  On 
*«e  contrary,  the  cart-horses  are  decorated  most  magnificently.  There  is 
^  ^JE?h  piece  of  wood  above  the  collar,  on  which  is  suspended  a  sheepskin 
"ye^  red  or  blue.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  net,  the  meshes 
o^  'vrliich  are  so  large  that  it  serves  no  purpose  but  ornament.  There  is  not 
^  lioirse  in  France  that  would  not  give  all  he  is  worth  to  be  rid  of  these 
^^eepskins,  at  least  in  summer;  bnt  there  is  no  redress.' 

His  feeling  on  finding  himself  in  England  again  was  upon 

xlio  ^hole  a  healthier  one  than  that  with  which  he  quitted  it. 

-*^©    splendours  of  the  Republic  had  paled.     Too  many  close 

*^s^Tnblances  had  presented  themselves  between  the  French  cart- 

'^^^^c  and  the  French  citizen.     The  meshes  woven  by  the  con- 

H^^sts  of  Napoleon  were  no  doubt  higlily  ornamental,  but  other- 

'^^is^  not  of  much  benefit;  and  the  red  sheepskin  of  military  glory 

^^^^^    not  worth  the  galling  pressure  of  its  accompanying  *  high 

piece  of  wood  above  the  collar.'  One  of  Lander's  first  acts  atliis 

*^^^xn  was  to  assist  in  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  his 

_  ^^*>,  produced  at  Oxford  under  his  brother's  direction;  and  the 

iiie   which  had  characterised  Bonaparte  as  *  a  mortal  man  above 

^1  mortal  praise,'  appeared  with  a  note  of  very  large  qualitica- 

*^^J^-    *  Bonaparte  might  have  been  so,'  he  now  said,  *  and  in  the 

^^^ginning  of  his  career  it  was  augured  that  he  would  be.    But 

^^Jitappily  he  thinks  that  to  produce  great  changes  is  to  perform 

S^^at  actions.     To  annihilate  ancient  freedom  and  substitute 

^^'W;  to  give  republics  a  monarchical  government,  and  the  pro- 

^      *  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  1866.     •  I  looked  with  wonder  upon  a 
^  Person,'  says  the  lady  who  describes  these  lust  days  of  Landor,  *  who  re- 
membered Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  a  slender  young  man,  and  listened 
^th  delight  to  a  voice  from  so  dim  a  past.' 
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'  vinces  of  monarchy  a  republican  one;  in  short,  to  overthrow  by 
'  violence  all  the  institutions,  and  to  tear  from  the  heart  all  the 

*  social  habits  of  man,  has  been  the  tenor  of  his  politics  to  the 

*  present  hour.'  Nor  did  he  hesitate  in  another  note  to  declare, 
while  confessing  the  hopes  he  liad  indulged  of  an  empire  of  jus- 
tice and  equality,  that  in  such  hopes  raised  from  the  French  Re- 
volution every  good  man  had  been  disappointed.  *  Gkxi  forbid,* 
he  exclaimed,  *  that  we  should  ever  be  impelled  to  use  their  means 
'  of  amelioration,  or  that  our  arms  should  be  attended  by  success 

*  like  theirs — internal  and  external  subjugation.' 

VI.  Again  writing  Poetry. 

Other  literary  work  he  also  at  this  time  took  in  hand.  In  the 
lecture-rooms  at  Oxford  he  had  made  acquaintance  with  the  story 
of  the  Phocaeans,  the  invaders  of  Gaul  who  built  Marseilles ;  and 
he  now  selected  it  for  the  subject  of  an  epic.  Of  the  exact  time 
when  he  took  up  or  laid  aside  his  plan,  I  cannot  speak  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  before  his  execution  of  that  part  which  he  published 
there  had  come  the  interval  and  influence  of  Gehir^  and  it  was 
ill  some  respects  more  adverse  than  favourable,  for  as  yet  even 
the  ten  admirers  he  challenged  had  not  come  to  him.  There  is 
a  touching  admission  to  this  effect  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Southey 
in  1809.    *  I  confess  to  you,  if  even  foolish  men  had  read  Gebir^ 

*  I  should  have  continued  to  write  poetry.     There  is  something 

*  of  summer  in  the  hum  of  insects.'  After  such  experience,  he 
had  less  care  to  renew  the  effort  in  any  finished  or  elaborate  form. 
He  rushed  at  once  into  print  with  what  he  had  written ;  sent  it 
out  uncorrected  in  another  sixpenny  pamphlet;  and,  pleading 
the  example  of  the  painter  who  asked  people  only  to  tell  him  his 
faults,  protested  that  he  wished  to  ascertain  not  merely  whether 
his  poetry  was  good,  but  whether  it  was  wanted. 

The  answer  now  may  be  given  succinctly  that  it  was  good 
and  was  not  wanted ;  falling  dead-bom,  yet  containing  what  the 
world  should  not  have  let  perish  so  indifferently.  As  a  whole, 
undoubtedly  the  poem  is  too  like  its  own  Sardian  vase  of  bur- 
nished gold, 

'  Dazzling  without,  but  dark  from  depth  within,* 
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antl  though  between  a  darkness  of  this  kind  and  the  mud  that 
tliickens  shallow  streams  there  is  a  difference,  and  obscurity  ^vill 
often  be  really  occasioned  by  depth,  a  poem  is  the  worst  form  one 
can  find  it  in.  On  its  surface,  nevertheless,  as  in  the  Sardian 
vase,  there  will  be  IxMiuties  telling  with  all  the  more  dazzling  pro- 
minence for  that  defect ;  and  there  are  in  Landor's  little  tract  that 
contained  the  Phoovans  things  more  masterly  than  in  any  other 
poetical  writing  of  that  day.  His  prevailing  characteristic  con- 
tinued to  be  a  vivid  picturesqueness ;  and  I  quote  a  few  lines  to 
fihow  the  frequent  reflective  beauty  that  set  this  off: 

'  — TboRO  who  living  filled  tho  smallest  spare. 
In  death  have  often  left  the  greatest  void. 
When  from  his  dazzling  sphere  the  mi<;hty  falls, 
Men,  proud  of  showing  interest  in  his  fate, 
Ran  to  each  other,  and  with  oaths  proti'st 
How  wretched  and  how  d(!8f)Iate  they  are. 
The  good  departs,  and  silent  are  the  good.* 

Of  smaller  pieces  in  the  same  tract,  the  finest  was  Chrysaor, 

of  which  the  treatment  is  as  Titanic  as  the  subject.     Something 

of  this  may  l)e  shown  by  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  image  of  tho 

sail  at  the  close  of  the  descrij>tion  of  tlie  giant  rebel's  overthrow. 

*  .  .  the  Sacrilege 
Rais'd  np  his  head  astounded,  and  accorst 
The  stars,  the  destinies,  the  gods  .  . 
But  answer  heard  he  none.    The  men  of  might 
Who  gathered  round  him  formerly,  tho  men 
Whom,  frozen  at  a  frown,  a  smile  revived. 
Were  far :  enormous  mountains  inter]H)sed, 
Nor  ever  had  the  veil-hung  pine  outspread 
O'er  Tethys  then  her  wandering  leafless  shade.* 

Another,  wliich  was  a  great  favourite  with  Wordsworth,  is 
Tery  pretty  and  striking: 

'  In  his  own  image  the  Creator  made. 

His  own  pnre  snn)K>am  qnickened  thee,  O  man  I 
Thou  breathing  dial !  Hince  thy  day  Wgan 
The  present  hour  was  ever  markt  with  shade  !* 

^Vllatever  else  may  be  alleged  of  Landor'a  .style,  th«*n»  is  no- 
thing weak  or  pompous  a1)out  it;  flaccid  or  turgid  linen,  tlie  ct*r- 
tain  sign  of  inferior  handliiii:;,  do  not  orcur;  and  tlicre  an*  no 
;;aaping8  fbr  breath.  His  wonl  answers  always  to  his  thought; 
and  the  movement  of  his  verse,  sustained  at  tlio  level  of  his  fancy 
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and  language,  takes  its  music  from  both.  Passages  in  themseh 
quite  perfect  stand  out  in  this  way  from  his  compositions,  ev 
when  otherwise  least  successful.  It  b  indeed  his  defect  too  oft 
to  treat  particular  things  with  an  excess  of  vividness,  by  whi 
the  general  level  of  his  work  is  placed  at  disadvantage.  Im] 
tuosity,  want  of  patience,  is  as  bad  in  literature  as  in  life;  and 
was  his  very  power  of  putting  rapidly  and  visibly  on  his  pa 
what  he  saw  himself  with  astonishing  vividness,  that,  for  wa 
of  certain  links  of  connection,  dropped  in  his  eagerness  as  of 
account,  but  very  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  readers,  ga 
occasional  obscurity  to  a  style  in  itself  transparently  clear.  T] 
remark  is  made  in  connection  with  the  poems  under  notice,  1 
cause,  in  reviewing  them,  the  stanch  and  as  yet  almost  solits 
friend  of  (ze^iV  justified  on  this  ground  a  little  wavering  fromt 
allegiance  he  so  generously  and  loyally  had  proffered  to  its  writ 
the  young  poet  still  even  by  name  unknown  to  him. 

Southey's  article  appeared  in  what  was  called  the  Annual  i 
vieWy*  a  *  history  of  literature' just  set  up  by  Doctor  Aikin,  whi( 
happily  for  Southey,  had  not  a  very  long  life;  the  wage  for  whi 
he  was  labouring  at  it  being  so  low,  that  he  must  have  stru 
work  if  it  had  not  starved  out  itself  by  starving  its  authors, 
this  time  it  happened  that  William  Taylor  of  Norwich  had  gp 
influence  over  Southey,  and  had  been  doing  his  best  to  laugh  h 
out  of  his  idolatry  of  Gehir.  Great  at  the  derivation  of  wor 
he  declared  it  to  have  been  aptly  so  named,  *  quasi  gibbens 
and  Southey,  though  by  no  means  abandoning  his  own  opini< 
was  uneasy  at  the  adverse  opinion  of  his  friend.  Reviewing  1 
new  poem,  he  admits  that  the  story  of  its  predecessor  had  be 
related  in  language  so  involved  and  difficult  that  few  could  pe: 
trate  its  meaning ;  and  that  they  who  did  might  perhaps  hi 
overrated  its  merits  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  they  had  os 
come  in  discovering  them.  Still  he  protested  its  merits  to  be 
most  uncommon  excellence,  and  that,  though  the  mine  was  di 
and  the  ore  deep,  there  was  ore  of  priceless  value.  But  he  < 
not  find  the  second  effort  equal  to  the  first,  or  that  the  five 
tervening  years  had  matured  the  taste  of  the  author,  whoever 
mij^ht  bo.  Somebody,  he  added,  had  said  of  Geblr  that  its  thong 
*  PubliBlied  by  Lougmuu  and  Ilces,  1802 :  see  vol.  i.  p.  663. 
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"^ere  connected  by  flea-skips  of  association;  but  Gehir  was  lucid 
coxapared  with  the  Phocceans,  At  the  same  time  Southey  defined 
t.lie  obscurity,  not  quite  truly  but  not  unfairly,  as  arising  from  a 
paasionfor  compression;  pointing  out  that  this  might  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  become  a  mere  short-hand,  reminding  a  writer  of  his 
^'^'^ii  conceptions,  but  never  explaining  them  to  others.  In  short, 
^T>  til  much  complimentary  admission  as  to  the  few  passages  which 
lad  found  to  be  intelligible,  Southey's  verdict  was  adverse  to 
try  by  the  Author  of  Geblr, 

Fortunately  Landor  never  knew  this,  or  that  his  earliest  cri- 

^■lo^al  friend  had  ever  momentarily  faltered  in  allegiance  to  him; 

the  remarks  on  Gehir' 8  obscurity,  supposed  to  have  been  Doc- 

Aikin's,  were  not  without  their  influence.     The  author  had 

^^"t^^ly  taken  lodgings  at  Oxford  to  be  near  his  brother  Kobert, 

^^'tfcowasin  residence  at  Worcester-college;  and  the  fruit  of  their 

^^Xiberations  was  the  publication,  after  not  many  months,  of  an 

ition  of  Gebir  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  accompanied  not  only 

a  Latin  version  of  it,  the  Gebirus,  but  by  prose  arguments  to 

book  in  both  languages,  with  notes  of  explanation  to  the 

Po-^gages  supposed  to  be  most  obscure.     I  must  add,  however, 

*^^teven  this  concession  provoked  no  kindly  return;  that  in  his 

^^^dsome  coat  G^e^'r  fared  no  better  than  in  his  homely  one;  and 

*^U^t  the  brothers,  impatient  of  the  refusal  of  the  critics  to  take 

^^ther  notice  of  their  labours,  went  soon  after  on  their  own 

^^cjount  into  the  critical  line. 

Mr.  Eobert  Landor's  letters  have  informed  me  pleasantly  as 

^^  these  matters :  *  Even  the  first  edition  of  Gebir  was  followed 

speedily  by  little  unbound  publications,  of  which  I  cannot  re- 

inember  correctly  either  the  order  or  the  titles.   The  Phocceans, 

the  commencement  of  an  epic  poem,  various  Latin  verses  and 

*  English  verses  filling  no  more  than  a  few  pages,  a  little  volume 

*  of  Icelandic  poems  suggested  by  Mr.  Herbert's  success,  but  no- 

*  thing  in  prose  that  I  can  remember  before  the  first  two  volumes 

*  of  his  Imagiuarij  Conversations,  except  a  few  pages  on  Primitive 

*  Sacrifices.   I  often  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  such  diminutive 

*  works,  or  rather  scraps,  as  betraying  too  much  impatience,  and 

*  as  excusing  the  public  neglect.     They  were  read  by  a  few  per- 
'  sooal  Mends  only,  and  only  one  of  them  was  noticed  in  a  re- 
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view.  I  am  not  unwilling  that  you  should  smile  at  my  expense, 
knowing  how  tolerant  you  are.  When  there  were  no  magazines 
excepting  the  Gentleman's,  young  aspirants  to  literature  could 
try  their  pretensions  nowhere  else  so  safely  as  in  the  reviews. 
The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly,  a  little  later,  were  accessible  only 
to  a  few  of  higher  pretensions  and  qualities  better  ascertained. 
For  the  rest  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  that  they  should  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  subjects  about  which  they  wrote.  They 
placed  themselves  as  doctors  learned  in  literary  law.  They  took 
their  seats  on  the  judge's  bench  before  they  had  prepared  them- 
selves by  their  studies  for  the  bar.  It  was  necessary  to  assume 
great  dignity  and  authority;  a  compassionate  or  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  culprits  trembling  before  them  was  necessary; 
but  learning,  wisdom,  and  experience  were  not  necessary.  Ex- 
cepting that  my  conscience  acquits  me  of  any  wish  to  give  pain, 
or  of  any  malignant  pleasure  in  tormenting  my  betters,  such  a 
critic  was  I ! — a  professional  critic ! — a  reviewer !  My  first  article 
was  on  Walter's  Iceland  tale  of  Gunlaug  and  Helga — ^veiy  con- 
fident in  its  patronage  indeed !  Walter  was  deh'ghted,  and  both 
of  us  laughed  at  the  imposture.  The  Oxford  Review\st6k&  ^own 
after  the  first  three  or  four  numbers;  and  my  conscience  is  the 
more  easy  as  I  had  contributed  only  two  or  three  articles,  con- 
ceited enough  but  not  malignant.  Up  to  this  time  there  bad, 
I  think,  been  no  notice  of  my  brother's  publications  since  that 
by  Southey  of  Gebir,  But  Walter's  impatience  under  such  un- 
merited neglect  was  betrayed  by  repeated  and  very  contemptu- 
ous challenges  offered  both  to  critics  and  authors,  in  little  pub- 
lications wliich  were  never  read  by  either.  Then,  as  at  a  later 
age,  he  seemed  equally  euraged  by  the  public  neglect,  and  dis- 
dainful of  its  notice.* 
The  best  of  those  Httle  *  Icelandic'  poems  being  accessible  still 
in  the  printed  works,  nothing  more  need  be  said  of  it  here,  ex- 
cept that  it  appears  to  have  been  suggested  to  Landor  by  a  letter 
from  Birch,  his  favourite  and  friend  at  Rugby. 

VII.  Succession  to  the  Family  Estates. 
Several  of  Birch's  letters  had  been  kept  by  his  schoolfellow^ 
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and  some  of  them  bear  date  shortly  before  the  latter,  by  Doctor 
Landor's  death,  1)ecame  master  of  the  Staffordshire  estate ;  his 
iikother  continuing  life-tenant  of  Ipsloy-court  and  Tachbrooke. 
They  are  hardly  of  a  kind  to  justify  publication ;  but  they  show 
with  what  anxiety,  at  that  particular  time,  this  true  friend  was 
looking  forward  to  the  future  which  lay  before  the  companion  of 
his  1x>yhood. 

None  of  the  figures  of  their  distant  past  seems  to  recur  with 
kindlier  association  to  Mr.  Robert  Landor's  memor}\  Before  the 
latter  went  up  to  Oxford,  Birch  liad  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen ; 
and  he  had  become  tired  of  Oxfonl  life  and  quitted  it  for  a  tutor- 
ship, before  ^Ir.  Kobert  Landor  had  obtiiined  his  own  fellowship. 
But  during  the  whole  of  his  undergraduate  career  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  companionship  and  counscfl  from  this  friend  of  his 
bn)ther*s,  and  in  his  letters  ho  speaks  of  him  with  the  utmost 
tenderness.  *  Walter  often  visited  me,'  he  says,  *  when  travelling 
between  Warwick,  London,  Bristol,  or  South  Wales ;  and  ho 
eagerly  renewed  his  intercourse  with  Bii-ch,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  till  then.  Hero  was  an  instance  of  friendship  which  is  so 
often  formed  l)etween  men  as  unlike  each  other  as  possible  in 
every  other  particular  exce[>ting  a  single  pursuit  Birch  was 
gentle,  quiet,  unassuming,  ver}-  tolerant  of  other  men's  opinions 
tliough  suthciently  consistent  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own, 
an  earnest  Christian,  a  sincere  churchman,  and — O  Mr.  Forster  ! 
— rather  too  much  inclining  to  Tor}-ism.  Walter  was  a  black 
Jacobin.  I  very  soon  ac(iuire<l  the  title,  in  my  own  college,  <»f 
Citizen  Landor, — and  even  the  Citizen,  as  being  the  only  n^pub- 
lican  there.  But  Birch  loved  Walter  and  smiled  at  me.  Walter 
used  to  speak  of  his  friend  s  maiden  moilesty,  which  exten<led 
beyond  his  morals.*  l*erhaps  this  wide  difference  between 
th«*m  kept  botli  parties  silent  on  graver  subjects  ;  both  fei*liiig 
unwilling  to  quarrtd,  and  knowing  how  irreroucilalile  wen>  thfir 
opinions.  Yet  Birch  often  cliecked  Walter's  extravagant  lan- 
guage by  his  laughter ;  and  once  he  asked  me  how  it  couhl  have 
ha[»|»eneil  that  my  brother  should  have  met  accidentally  so 

*  *  At  !M*bool,*  Lftndor  write*  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  *  Birch  was 
named  Sancty,  from  the  tobrietj  of  his  manners;  how  different  from 
mine!* 
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'  many  ladies,  in  an  evening's  walk  or  two  with  him  and  me,  every 

*  one  of  whom  was  incomparably  the  most  beautiful  creature 

*  whom  he  had  ever  seen  ?  how  each  of  twenty  fools  could  be  by 
'  much  the  greatest  fool  upon  earth  ?  and,  above  all,  how  Mr.  Pitt 
'  could  be  the  greatest  rascal  living,  if  Mr.  Canning  surpassed 
'  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Custlercagh  surpassed  Mr.  Canning,  and  all 

*  three  were   infinitely  exceeded  as  brutes  and  fools  by  their 

*  gracious  sovereign  King  George  the  Third  f  One  may  discovei, 
in  Birch's  few  remaining  letters,  not  a  little  of  this  humorous 
sense  of  his  friend's  ludicrous  excesses  of  speech ;  at  once  sug- 
gested, and  in  its  expression  subdued,  by  personal  regard  of  an 
uncommon  kind,  and  in  no  way  abating  an  almost  passionate 
admiration  given  eagerly  to  Landor's  genius  and  scholarship. 

Tlie  earliest  in  date  is  one  of  April  1805,  which,  after  tell- 
ing him  of  a  publication  by  Mr.  William  Herbert  of  transla- 
tions from  the  Icelandic  that  he  thinks  would  int^^rest  him  by 
the  accurate)  information  in  the  notes  and  by  the  spirit  of  the 
poetry,  says  in  the  next  sentence  :  *  Our  friend  Cary  of  Christ 
'  Church  published  about  a  month  ago  a  translation  of  the  In- 

*  fenw  of  Dante,  which  1  am  just  about  to  read.     I  anticipate 

*  considerable  pleasure  from  it.  I  hear  already  that  it  sells  welL' 
Exactly  fifty-seven  years  had  passed  after  this  when  Landor, 
writing  to  Mr.  Lytton  of  Birch  himself  and  of  their  school- 
fellow the  translator  of  Dante,  adds  in  the  very  next  sentence  : 

*  We  have  another  admirable  translator  in  William  Herbert.    I 

*  owe  my  Gunhiug  to  his  stories  from  the  Icelandic.     How  in- 

*  comj>arably  better  this  northern  poetry  than  that  of  the  Trou- 
'  badours  !     The  Icelandic  seems  to  be  a  softer  language  than 

*  theirs,  which  is  higlily  praised  by  people  who  surely  never 

*  read  it ;  for  it  is  excessively  harsh,  and  much  resembles  the 

*  Genoese.     The  Gauls  could  never  scale  the  heights  of  Par- 

*  uassus  since  Apollo  drove  them  down  vdiYi  thunder  and  light- 

*  ning.'  A  word  dropped  by  accident,  unconsciously  awakening 
fome  association  of  the  ])ast,  had  again  connected  those  names 
of  his  youth  in  the  old  man's  memory. 

Very  frequently  Birch  alludes  to  the  Gehirus,  His  friend 
continuing  to  press  him  for  any  remarks  it  might  have  suggested 
ill  the  reading  to  ao  fine  a  Latin  scholar,  Birch  retorts  that  he 
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is  only  a  scholar  as  his  old  school-fellow  is  a  master  ;  that  his 
objection  to  criticism  in  such  a  case  is  the  presumption  of  it ; 
and  that  he  has  but  to  think  of  past  days  at  liugby  and  Oxford 
to  know  the  little  reason  he  should  have,  by  comparison  with 
his  friend,  '  for  confidence  in  his  critical  sagacity,  and  still  more 

*  in  his  grammatical  accuracy.'  In  vain  docs  his  friend  encour- 
age him  to  greater  confidence  by  sending  him  a  list  of  faults  he 
has  himself  already  discovered :  Birch  thinks  unobjectionable 
several  of  the  passages  named,  and  says  (what  is  quite  true  of  the 
iiphtrua)  that  not  one  of  them,  to  which  objection  might  be 
taken  on  strictly  classical  grounds,  is  without  beauty  of  another 
kind  more  than  compensating.     In  fine,  says  Birch :  '  I  have 

*  come  to  the  conclusion,  aft^r  repeated  reading  of  the  Gebinu, 

*  that  my  knowledge  of  poetical  latinity  is  much  more  confined 
'  than  yours,  and  that  a  more  extensive  and  habitual  study  of 
'  thi*  Latin  poets  has  made  you  even  more  accurate  than  I  can 

*  pretend  to  be.* 

^Vnother  subject  of  discussion  in  their  letters  is  pastoral 
poptry,  as  to  wliicli  some  of  Landor  s  opinions  are  expressed 
with  vigour  and  liveliness.  His  point  is  that  in  pastoral  i)oetry, 
though  apparently  the  ea^iiest  of  any,  none  since  the  ancients 
had  succeeded  ;  and  though  he  does  scant  justice  to  Thomson,  a 
man  not  more  lovable  for  his  character  than  for  his  writings, 
what  he  says  has  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  he  was  always 
ptoud  of  what  he  thouglit  he  had  himself  accomplished  in  this 
field  by  the  episode  of  Tamar. 

*  Thonnion  has  many  f?rpmt  boantiefi,  but  never  was  BnccosBfol  in  his 
eharacten ;  and  bis  Tcrfioa  make  one  pant  in  reading  tbcm,  wbich  is 
owioR  to  thoir  stmctrue,  not  to  what  they  convoy.  He  was  too  happy  to 
know  anrthinf;  of  the  papnionB.  But  we  have  nothing  in  common  witb 
pa!«torml  lift',  while  even  the  hichopt  of  the  anricutB  had  much.  Oiirmodea 
of  addrvBB  are  different,  our  habitB,  our  inclinationB.  They  had  a  niTve 
more  than  we  have.  OnrB  Ib  polish  ;  theirB,  poetry.  We  Buccced  in  irro- 
piirtion  aa  we  remove  onrBelves  from  homt',  particularly  in  paBtoral.* 

Of  the  kind  of  life  Landor  was  leading  at  this  time,  while 
hiB  fatlier's  health  harl  been  dintliiiing,  the  letters  give  various 
indications.  He  was  too  eagerly  anticipating  his  succession  to  the 
family  estat^^s,  and  was  greatly  excee<ling  the  income  put  aside 
for  him.    Already  Doctor  Landor  has  had  to  sell  ^me  propeiiy 

H 
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in  discharge  of  debts  contracted  by  him ;  and  in  return  he  had 
undertaken  to  present  his  brother  Charles  to  the  £Eunilj  living 
of  Colton,  in  the  event  of  its  not  fiEdling  vacant  before  his  father^s 
death.  Though  supposed  to  be  mainly  resident  in  Bath  or  Bris- 
tol, or  in  Wales,  he  was  very  frequently  in  London.  Birch  goes 
at  his  particular  request  to  see  a  horse  he  has  set  his  mind  upon; 
congratulates  him  on  the  acquisition  of  a  Titian ;  is  able,  by 
a  lucky  purchase  of  his  own  at  a  broker's  near  Cavendish- 
square,  to  add  to  his  friend*s  collection  a  '  grand  old  head ;'  and 
13  discussing  with  him  a  Hogarth  which  Landor  has  purchased, 
and  which  he  has  asked  Gillray  the  caricaturist  to  give  judg- 
ment upon,  '  as  Hogarth  may  claim  admittance  to  you  on  the 
*  score  of  relationship.'  In  one  of  his  letters  Birch  expatiates 
on  the  pleasure  he  has  had  in  Landor's  description  of  the  lofty 
aims  he  is  cherishing,  and  in  the  next  but  one  sends  him  urgent 
remonstrance  against  his  brooding  over  avoidable  calamities 
You  find  from  another  of  the  letters  that  these  calamities  are 
connected  with  money;  and  from  another,  that  a  princely  gift  is 
nevertheless  ready  for  'the  collection  made  lately  in Christ-chuxch 
'  to  the  amount  of  sixty  pounds'  in  aid  of  the  author  of  thePZso- 
mtrea  of  Hope,  There  are  questions  in  politics  where  it  is  plain 
enough  that  the  friends  are  in  imperfect  sympathy ;  but  even 
Birch  could  hardly  have  refased  a  smile  to  one  of  his  friend's 
epigrams  upon  the  common  talk  then  spreading  itself  abroad  as 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  doings. 

*  First  Carlton  House,  my  comitiy  friend. 

And  then  the  playhouse  yon  shonld  see; 
Here  oomedies  in  marriag^e  end, 
There  nuurriages  in  tragedy.* 

One  political  subject  there  was,  however,  on  which  Landor 
found  himself  now  in  agreement  with  his  Tory  friend,  as  with 
most  Englishmen  who  cared  much  for  England.  A  poweifbl 
independent  party  having  its  root  in  the  higher  middle  class, 
indifferent  for  the  most  part  to  the  home  quarrels  of  the  leading 
statesmen,  and  caring  as  little  for  the  combinations  of  Adding- 
ton  and  Pitt,  or  Fox  and  the  Grenvilles,  as  for  the  foolish  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  king,  had  been  lately  reanimating  and  strength- 
ening the  armed  resistance  to  France.    The  previous  year,  which 
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brought  Pitt  back  into  office,  bad  made  the  first  consul  empe* 
Torand  launched  against  England  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain. 
But  Nelson  was  again  afloat,  and  the  hope  of  all  that  was  best 
in  England  turned  upon  him.  In  verses  that  have  not  survived, 
Landor  bad  given  expression  to  this  confidence  in  the  hero; 
and  almost  simultaneously  with  the  news  of  Trafalgar  the  poem 
reached  his  friend,  whose  acknowledgment  of  it  in  a  letter  dated 
the  1  Itb  of  November  1805,  is  all  that  now  remains  to  indicate 
what  it  was. 

*  I  thmnk  700  for  your  letter  and  animated  TerseB,  where  yon  eeem  to 
hmTe  been  inspired  by  the  prophetio  spirit  ascribed  to  poets  of  old,  and  to 
hmTe  anticipated  the  glorious  Tiotory  of  Nelson,  the  news  of  which  had 
reached  me  just  before  I  receiTed  them.* 

He  closes  the  same  letter  by  telling  Landor  that  their  friend 
Caiy  has  finished,  and  is  about  to  send  out  in  small  octavo,  the 
second  volume  of  his  translation  of  Dante,  which,  he  adds,  'con- 

*  sidering  its  very  close  adherence  to  the  original,  seems  to  me 

*  more  elegant  than  I  could  easily  have  conceived.'  In  the  same 
letter  he  notices  also  the  publication  of  Scott's  Lay  and  Sou- 
they*8  Afadoc ;  saying  he  has  read  both,  and  that  though  he 
believes  it  does  not  agree  with  the  general  sentiment  he  will  yet 
venture  to  say  that  he  far  prefers  Southey.  But  he  thinks 
Bouthey's  fault  is  diffusion,  just  as  the  friend  to  whom  he  is 
writing  has  the  grander  defect  of  compression,  the  excess  in  the 
other  extreme, — an  excellent  remark,  in  which  lay  much*  of  the 
secret  never  perfectly  known  to  Southey  himself,  of  his  singular 
passion  for  Lander's  poetry.  It  was  an  ideal  he  was  always 
aiming  at,  and  missing ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  found  himself 
still  falling  short  of  it,  his  admiration  increased. 

During  the  period  of  these  letters  this  amiable  and  accom- 
plished person  was  living  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  an  English 
earL     '  He  seems,'  writes  Mr.  Robert  Landor,  '  to  have  grown 

*  tired  of  a  college  life  since  the  dcpaiture  of  so  many  friends 

*  from  Oxford ;  and  he  undertook  the  tuition  of  a  youth  in  one 
'  of  our  most  wealthy  and  noble  houses.  Walter  learnt  some 
'  particulars  of  his  residence  there,  certainly  not  from  himself. 

*  Birch  resigned  his  office  before  the  education  of  his  pupil  had 

*  been  completed,  greatly  to  their  regret    Some  attachment  had 
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'  arisen  between  himself  and  a  danghter  of  this  family, — whe- 
'  ther  it  was  mutual,  or  on  which  side  it  was  strongest,  is  not 
'  known.  But  Birch  was  much  too  honourable  and  conscien- 
'  tious  for  its  encouragement,  and  therefore  retired  on  a  small 

*  college  living.    I  cannot  understand  how  any  disengaged  lady 

*  could  live  in  daily  intercourse  with  such  a  man — ^for  he  was 
'  very  handsome  too — and  remain  insensible  to  such  amiability. 

*  Walter  even  believed  that  his  Mend's  own  heart  was  concerned, 
^  and  had  heard  additions  to  the  story  which  I  fancy  were  quite 
'  apocryphal    I  suspect  that  Walter  may  here  have  confounded 

*  the  history  of  Birch's  friend  Russell,  who  left  us  only  two  son- 

*  nets,  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  with  some  such  narrative,  heard 

*  imperfectly  and  easily  believed,  of  his  own  friend.'  In  the 
only  allusions  to  the  family  I  find  in  Birch's  letters,  unusually 
strong  regard  appears,  and  very  marked  expressions  of  respect ; 
nor  docs  it  seem  otherwise  probable  that  any  romantic  ending 
to  the  little  love-story  was  contributed  by  himself^  for  he  mar- 
ried and  had  children,  surviving  it  a  score  of  years ;  but  the  men- 
tion of  it  now  can  give  pain  to  no  one,  and  what  may  be  accepted 
for  truth  in  it  is  characteristic  and  worthy  of  Landor's  favourite 
school-fellow. 

Doctor  Landor  died  at  the  close  of  1805,  but  had  been  ailing 
all  that  year.  There  is  a  letter  of  Landor's  to  his  brother  Henxy 
dated  in  February,  which  mentions  their  father's  anxiety  at  the 
time  to  complete  the  settlement  of  his  property,  and  adverts  to 
certain  conveyances  which  have  just  been  executed  in  his  own 
favour.  But  these  are  hardly  mentioned  before  it  breaks  off  into 
allusions  to  Parr,  his  old  schoolmaster  James,  and  his  own  Latin 
verses,  where  the  evident  and  eager  interest  contrasts  amasingly 
with  the  careless  tone  of  request  about  the  property,  which  his 
brother  is  to  explain  when  he  has  leisure.  '  I  sincerely  sym- 
'  pathise  with  you,*  wrote  Birch  to  Landor  on  the  Christmas-day 
of  1805,  Mn  your  regret  for  the  loss  of  your  father,  though  his 
'  previous  state  certainly  rendered  it  desirable  to  himself,  and 
'  on  that  account  should  make  it  less  afflicting  to  his  family.' 
At  the  close  of  the  letter  there  is  a  mention  of  their  Rugby  dayi 
in  connection  with  a  youth  who  had  there  been  fag  to  Landor, 
and  to  both  of  them  since  not  a  little  troublesome.   With  a  wise 
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thoDghtfulness  Birch  warns  his  Mend  against  the  dangers,  in 
the  new  position  that  awaits  him,  of  indiscriminating  kindness. 
The  words  mark  the  close  of  that  period  of  Landor's  life 
over  which  any  kind  of  external  restraint  or  control  was  pos- 
sible ;  and  now  opens  '  that  part  of  his  history,'  I  am  quoting  his 
brother^s  language  to  me,  *  which  followed  our  father's  death  and 

*  the  sale  of  his  Staffordshire  property,  and  which  appears  like 

*  an  exaggeration  of  the  improbabilities  of  a  dream.'  But  be- 
fore hnally  quitting  the  period  which  these  two  opening  books 
include,  I  will  let  him  speak  another  word  for  himself  upon  his 
Kugby  days.  Its  place  was  earlier  in  the  narrative ;  but  as  it 
confirms  and  explains  what  formerly  was  said  of  the  cause  of 
his  departure  from  Rugby,  gives  his  little  fag  a  pleasantcr  word 
than  Birch  could  afford  him  in  the  letter  just  named,  and  sup- 
plies another  varied  and  vivid  pattern  of  the  mingled  yam  of 
which  the  web  of  every  part  of  his  own  life  was  made,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  At  the  date  of  the  letter  we  had  been 
corresponding  about  an  Eton  boy's  cruelty  to  his  fag,  which  the 
newspapers  had  got  hold  of  and  were  sharply  reproving. 

•  When  I  wrote  about  the  cruelty  of  the  Eton  boy  I  had  not 
forgotten  a  lighter  cose  at  Kugby.  With  what  pleasure  and 
ev(*n  pride  do  I  recall  to  memory  that  I  was  the  first  of  that 
school  who  paid  the  lad  he  fagged.  Poor  little  B.  H.  had 
three  or  four  bottles  to  fill  at  the  pump  in  a  hanl  frost,  and 
was  crying  bittorly,  when  I  took  pity  on  him  and  made  him 
my  fag,  at  threci)ence  a  week,  I  think.  This  exempted  him 
from  ol)edience  to  others,  and  I  seldom  exun-ised  my  ceitit'd 
riff  his.  Perhaps  the  head- muster,  James,  thought  it  an  in- 
novation to  pay.  He  certainly  liated  me  for  my  64]uib8,  and 
had  also  threatened  to  expel  me  for  never  calling  Will  Hill 
Mijitf^r;  I  having  told  him  I  never  would  call  Hill  or  any  other 
MtMtf'r  unless  I  might  call  the  rest  so.  At  last  he  wrote  to  my 
father  tliat  I  was  n*lN>llions  and  incited  othi^rs  to  n^bellinn  ; 
and  unless  he  took  un*.  awjiy  ho  should  Ik?  i»l»li^ed  (**  much  to 
'*  hid  stirrow")  to  exjwil  me.  As  1  was  within  live  of  tho  lu'ud, 
and  too  young  for  Oxfonl,  I  was  placetl  undi'r  a  private  tutor 
and  niatriculatc<l  at  seventeen.  Araon;^  my  enonnitii'S  Wiis  writ- 
ing the  vuFbes  I  now  send  you.  James  hoil  chosen  some  of  my 
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'  worst  verses  to  play  foTy  as  we  called  it :  that  is,  eyeiy  half- 
'  holiday  was  supposed  to  be  gained  for  the  lads  by  the  best 

*  verses  of  the  day.     Mine  were  always  the  best,  but,  out  of 
'  malice  I  am  afiraid,  the  very  worst  of  them  were  chosen ;  and 

*  this  was  my  revenge.' 

Of  the  extent  of  it,  feur  exceeding  the  precisely  similar  in- 
stance referred  to  in  a  former  page,  the  reader  must  happily  be 
left  ignorant,  the  accompanying  Alcaic  verses  not  admitting  of 
translation.  But,  what  they  show  of  a  man's  intellect  in  youth 
entirely  without  guidance  or  control,  the  letter  recalling  them 
not  less  strikingly  shows  of  the  passions  and  impulses  of  youth 
surviving  to  extreme  old  age ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  take  this 
double  consideration  with  us  into  the  years  we  have  now  to 
retrace^ 
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AT  BATH  AND  CLIFTON,  IN  SPAIN,  AND  AT  LLANTHONT. 

I.  Life  at  Bath,  11,  Robert  Southey.  in.  In  Spain,  iw,  Letten  to  Sauthey, 
T.  The  Tragedy  of  Count  Julian,  ti.  Inpoaeuion  ofLlanthony  Abbey. 
Tii.  Marriage  and  Life  at  Llanthony,  tiu.  Public  Jffain.  xz.  Private 
Disputes,    X.  Departure  from  England. 

L  Life  at  Batu. 

Ix  the  interval  that  immediately  followed  his  succession  to  the 
paternal  esUte,  Landor  lived  chiefly  in  Clifton  or  in  Bath ;  and 
at  the  latter  place  his  younger  brother  found  him,  soon  after 
their  father's  death,  '  with  the  reputation  of  very  great  wealth, 
'  and  the  certainty,  at  his  mother's  death,  of  still  greater.  A  fine 
*  carriage,  three  horses,  two  men-servants,  books,  plate,  china, 
'  pictures,  in  ever}'thing  a  profuse  and  wasteful  outlay,  all  cou- 
'  firmed  the  grandeur.'  Upon  the  whole  not  a  life,  for  such  a 
man,  either  profitable  then  to  have  lived  or  now  to  recall ;  and 
very  little  here  shall  bo  said  of  it  Some  love-verses  connected 
with  the  latter  portion  of  it  can  also  afford  to  perish.  Their 
hen>ine,  lone,  who  translated  far  too  easily  into  Jones,  has  re- 
tainf^  not  so  much  as  a  fragment  of  romance.  Even  of  his 
lanthe,  to  whom  in  these  days  much  beautiful  and  tender  verse 
was  dedicated,  there  is  nothing  now  remaining  to  claim  a  place 
in  my  story  except  such  chance  allusion  as  hereafter  may  drop 
from  himself. 

The  sort  of  life  thus  led  in  Bath,  however,  could  not  be  passed 
without  results  more  or  less  grave ;  and,  in  little  more  than  a 
yi^ar,  they  showed  themselves  in  a  form  for  which  the  remedy 
was  8Up|K)Hed  to  have  been  found  in  a  project  for  selling  the  old 
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paternal  estate  in  Stafifordshire,  and  reinvesting  in  other  land  at 
greater  profit.  Reserving  these  things  to  a  year  or  two  hence, 
when  the  necessary  arrangements,  meanwhile  set  on  foot,  became 
practicable  and  were  completed,  I  shall  dwell  upon  those  inci- 
dents only  of  the  intervening  years  out  of  which  matter  can  be 
extracted  that  is  worth  remembering,  or  that  throws  any  kind 
of  light  upon  the  variable  career  and  character  of  which,  with 
all  its  good  and  evil  so  capriciously  intermixed,  its  comedy  and 
tragedy,  its  clouds  and  sunshine,  its  generous  emotions  and  tem- 
pestuous passions,  its  use  and  its  waste  of  prodigious  powers,  it 
is  my  object  in  these  pages  to  convey  at  the  least  no  false  im- 
pression. 

His  eldest  sister  was  now  his  constant  correspondent,  and 
would  have  saved  him  &om  many  a  folly  if  cleverness  and  good 
sense  could  have  done  it.  But  he  was  no  sooner  out  of  one  scrape 
than  he  was  into  another.  *  The  battledore  you  talk  of,*  he  re- 
plies from  Bath  to  one  of  her  letters,  '  is  called  a  comet,  and  I 
'  play  at  it  better  than  any  man  in  England.     I  was  taught  in 

*  France.    A  little  girl  said  to  me,  Jouez  done  aux  comets^  num- 

*  sieuri    My  reply  was,  A  la  bonne  heure,  ma  petite,  Jens  me 

*  mis  pas  marie  a  present,     I  played,  nevertheless,  and  have 

*  played  the  same  game  since.     I  believe  I  am  more  in  request 

*  here  than  I  have  ever  been ;  not  for  myself, — for  we  are  not^ 

*  like  wine,  improvable  by  age, — but  for  Frolic  and  Favourite, 
'  and  what  is  whispered  of  Llanthony.'  Frolic  and  Favourite 
were  his  carriage-horses.  He  ends  his  letter  with  a  parable  of 
a  young  lady  whom  a  spectre  was  reported  to  have  visited  at 
night,  until  her  mother,  by  taking  her  to  sleep  in  her  own  room, 
exorcised  the  ghost,  to  which  he  had  himself  thereupon  ad- 
dressed these  lines  : 

'  Thou,  since  she  sleeps  with  her  mamma, 
Lookst  like  a  fox  in  some  ha-ha, 
Wlio  views,  with  nostrils  opened  wide, 
A  pheasant  on  the  other  side, 
Pants,  grombles,  whines  with  lank  deaireB, 
And  licks  his  whiskers,  and  retires  !* 

Very  well  for  the  ghost  that  he  could;  but  some  enterprises 
there  were  out  of  which  retirement  was  less  easy,  and  they  laigely 
occupy  his  sister  Elizabeth's  letters.     She  is  in  a  perpetual  agi- 
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tation  of  warning  against  any  ill-advised  marriage,  one  danger  of 
this  kind  succeeding  another  very  rapidly.  She  has  indeed  no 
objection  to  a  well-considered  proceeding  of  the  sort;  and 
sketclies  one  in  the  language  of  an  old  servant,  who  has  come 
with  her  annual  gift  of  a  basket  of  chickens  to  the  family  at 
Warwick,  and  *  hopes  Mr.  Walter  will  marry  some  fine  lady  of 
'  a  good  family  and  fortin,  as  he  ought,  to  be  sure.'  Not  that 
to  the  sister  these  appear  indispensable,  if  their  place  is  other- 
wise filled.    '  Birth  and  fortune,'  she  tells  her  brother,  '  are  not 

*  rLH^uisites,  but  good  disposition  and  good  understanding  are ; 

*  and  how  many  innocents,  only  for  being  pretty,  have  you  all 

*  your  life  been  thinking  sensible  !'  That  was  a  home-thrust,  and 
had  sumc  effect,  the  lady  against  whom  in  particular  it  was  aimed 
nut  retaining  her  influence  ;  but  one  of  these  alfairs  had  gone 
very  far  before  anything  of  it  was  known  to  her,  and  she  has 
almost  to  ri'sign  herself  to  the  confession  that  it  must  be.  '  I 
'  hope  to  God  your  choice  may  be  a  fortunate  one,  for  I  never 

*  was  and  never  shall  be  happy  when  you  are  otherwise.    You 

*  are  not  just  to  me.     I  do  wish  you  to  be  married  ;  but  I  am 

*  sure  the  common  sort  are  not  calculated  for  you.* 

Happily  esca])e  came  again ;  and  in  this  case  from  the  lady 
herself.  Some  olfence  had  been  taken  by  her,  not  clearly  to  be 
made  out  fi-om  Landor*s  letter,  which  dwells  far  less  on  the  in- 
cident itself  than  upon  the  ball  and  supper  where  it  h.ipponed, 
with  its  winter  pines,  peas,  strawberries,  and  *  spar.ij^ius,'  besides 
ice  enniji^'li  tn  cover  the  Niej>er  and  beauty  enough  to  thaw  it 
alL  Ti»  which  his  sister  quietly  rejoiuH  that  she  hears  with  de- 
liL-ht  of  his  lM»ing  aj;ain  heart-free  ;  makes  neat  allusion  to  the 
Lilly's  prwlucessor  as  well  as  the  Lidy  herself,  l»y  remarking  tliat 
their  frieml  *the  old  doctor*  had  declared  'neitlier  to  Iw  worthy 

*  lif  him  ;*  hopes  he  may  now  have  time,  as  her  niothtT  says,  to 
'  think  of  somelKxly  worth  something  ;*  and  tells  him  that  the 
lilaze  <if  beauty  over  in  liath  must  l)e  brighter  than  the  fire  by 
whieh  she  is  writing,  if  it  succeeds  in  again  making  him  intern- 
]ienitely  warm. 

Other  subjects  also  are  in  the  brother's  and  sister's  lettn-s. 
He  was  deeply  affected  at  the  timi',  in  the  nnd>t  of  his  g;iii>tii-s 
and  follies  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  frieml,  Mrs.  Lanibt*,  very 
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dear  to  him  in  early  Warwick  days  3  and  this  was  followed  by 
another  similar  event  which  moved  him  even  more.  One  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Aylmer  family,  whom  he  had  met  in  the  old 
happy  Swansea  time,  died  also  very  suddenly ;  and  in  his  let- 
ters he  tells  his  sister,  again  and  again,  how  vainly  he  had  tried 
every  species  of  amusement  to  escape  fromlho  melancholy  thoughts 
that  since  had  haunted  him  incessantly.  He  turned  at  last  for 
relief  to  writing  verses  on  the  friends  he  had  lost ;  and  in  Feb- 
ruary 1806  there  came  out,  in  a  half-crown  pamphlet  of  ninety- 
eight  pages  printed  at  Bath,  the  Simonidea,  so  called  because  its 
opening  pieces  were  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  a  spe- 
cies of  composition  in  which  Simonides  excelled.  But  besides 
its  verses  on  the  dead,  there  were  others  on  the  living,  in  which 
the  ladies  to  whom  we  have  seen  his  sister  allude,  the  londs 
and  lanthds,  played  their  part ;  and  afterwards,  in  writing  to 
Southey,  he  thus  himself  referred  to  the  little  volume :  ^  There 
'  are  many  things  of  which  I  am  ashamed  in  the  Simonidea,  I 
'  printed  whatever  was  marked  with  a  pencil  by  a  woman  who 
'  loved  me,  and  I  consulted  all  her  caprices.  I  added  some  Latin 
'  poetry  of  my  own,  more  pure  in  its  Latinity  than  its  sentiment 
'  Adieu ;  and  when  you  read  the  Simonideoy  pity  and  foigive  me.' 
How  much  pity  and  forgiveness  he  needed  for  the  kind  of  warmth 
that  had  fallen  under  his  sister^s  rebuke,  no  one  knew  better  than 
himself. 

But  the  heats  he  suffered  &om  were  not  from  what  his  sister 
called  the  '  blaze  of  beauty*  only.  His  eager  interest  in  politics 
had  not  meanwhile  slackened ;  and,  unpalatable  as  many  of  his 
opinions  were  to  the  particular  part  of  society  which  his  present 
mode  of  living  necessarily  threw  much  in  his  way,  moderation 
or  compromise  on  any  points,  even  in  the  matter  of  speech,  was 
a  virtue  still  unknown  to  him.  '  About  sixty  years  ago,'  hia 
brother  writes  to  me,  *  an  old  Mend  of  his  who  felt  much  esteem 
'  for  him,  a  Major  Tickell,  the  descendant  of  Addison^s  fiiend, 
'  expressed  his  surprise  to  me  that  Walter  should  have  lived 
'  so  long.  '^  We  were  occasional  guests,"  said  he,  *'  at  the  same 
'  ''  public  table  in  Bath  two  winters,  where  there  were  other  mill- 
'  *^  tary  men ;  and  if  I  had  talked  as  he  talked,  there  would  have 
*  "  been  half  a  dozen  bullets  through  my  body  if  the  first  five  had 
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*  **  been  insufficient."  Such  dangers  were  in  truth  only  escaped 
'  as  his  character  became  known  for  extravagance,  and  some- 

*  times  chiefly  through  the  interposition  of  such  Mends  as  the 

*  major.'  On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there 
were  estimable  men  in  the  major*s  profession  then,  to  whom  the 
mere  praise  of  Mr.  Fox  would  be  a  horrible  Jacobin  extrava- 
gance ;  and  the  accession  of  thatt  statesman  and  his  friends  to 
power,  on  Pitt's  death  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  had  given 
unusual  bitterness  to  party  strifes  and  hatreds.  Landor^s  inter- 
course with  Parr  it  naturally  drew  closer ;  and  it  brought  him 
again  into  correspondence  with  Adair,  to  whom,  more  eager  than 
ever  against  Bonaparte,  and  resolute  for  maintaining  the  effici- 
ency of  the  power  which  had  been  thus  far  the  only  check  to 
his  ambition,  he  had  sent  some  suggestions  (in  April  1806)  about 
the  navy,  which  Adair  was  anxious  he  should  draw  up  in  a 
practical  form  and  lay  before  Lord  Howick.  It  leil  of  course 
to  nothing.  Before  a  year  was  over  Fox  had  followed  to  the 
grave  his  great  adversary ;  the  rest  of  '  the  talents'  were  no- 
where ;  and,  with  the  Portland  and  Perceval  combinations,  the 
career  of  Castlereagh  and  Canning  had  begun. 

It  was  while  these  changes  were  in  progress  that  an  incident 
occurred  which  Landor  would  often  himself  tell  pleasantly  in 
bis  latter  years.  On  some  occasion  imexpectedly  he  had  gone, 
after  a  long  interval,  to  visit  his  mother  at  Warwick ;  when. 
Parr  happening  to  have  a  large  company  at  dinner  that  day,  one 
of  the  guests  told  their  entertainer  of  the  sudden  and  unlooked- 
fiir  arrival  at  ^frs.  Landor's.  '  Eat  your  dinner,  eat  your  dinner,* 
said  Parr;  but  hardly  had  the  ta])le'Cloth  been  removed,  and 
the  first  glass  of  wine  taken,  when  the  old  doctor  laid  down  his 
pipe.  *  Drink  your  wine,  my  friends,  drink  your  wine ;  I  must 
'  go  and  see  Walter  Landor.'  And  so  he  did.  At  Warwick  he 
presented  himself,  as  unexpectedly  as  Landor  had  <lone  very 
ffhortly  before,  and  the  friends  had  an  hour  together ;  but  no- 
thing would  he  take,  not  even  the  cup  of  tea  that  was  pressed 
upon  him.     *  No,  no,  Walter,  I  must  go  back  to  my  friends  ; 

*  they  are  all  at  dinner.'  And  Landor  would  finish  the  story, 
in  a  pleasant  elated  way,  by  declaring  himself  to  l)e  the  rtnly 

in  the  world  that  could  have  made  Doctor  Parr  ride  half  a 
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dozen  miles  'with  his  dinner  in  his  mouth  and  his  pipe  out 

*  of  it' 

IL  Robert  Southbt. 

Soon  after  the  incident  last  related,  Landor  had  started  on  a 
tour  in  the  Lake-country,  which  Parr  thus  announced  to  a  friend 
who  complained  afterwards  that  the  promised  visit  was  never 
paid  him.     *  In  the  course  of  the  summer  you  will  be  called 

*  upon  by  Mr.  Walter  Landor,  who  is  going  on  a  tour  to  the 

*  Lakes.  He  is  my  particular  friend.  He  is  impetuous,  open- 
'  hearted,  magnanimous ;  largely  furnished  with  general  know- 
'  ledge ;  well  versed  in  the  best  classical  writers ;  a  man  of 
'  original  genius,  as  appears  in  his  compositions  both  in  prose 
'  and  verse ;  a  keen  hater  of  oppression  and  corruption ;  and  a 

*  steady  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.     I  am  confident 

*  you  will  be  much  interested  by  his  conversation  ;  and  it  is  my 
'  good  fortune  to  know  that  his  talents,  attainments,  and  virtues 
<  amply  compensate  for  all  his  singularities.'  Ko  bad  picture 
by  a  friendly  hand. 

"With  the  Lakes  already  were  connected  the  chiefs  of  the  little 
band  of  writers  whose  fame  became  afterwards  identified  with 
that  beautiful  country.  Coleridge  had  been  living  at  Greta ; 
Wordsworth  at  Grasmere,  not  many  miles  away ;  and  Soulhey 
was  now  permanently  fixed  at  Keswick,  the  richer  for  the  Fox 
and  Grenville  ministry  by  a  pension  of  two  hundred  a  year  which 
one  of  its  members,  his  friend  Wynne,  had  obtained  for  him. 
Yet  far  less,  for  this,  did  the  name  of  the  Whig  chief  continue 
for  some  years  longer  a  grateful  sound  to  Southey,  than  for  an 
incident  of  one  of  the  last  social  readings  at  St.  Anne's  Hill ; 
when  Fox  and  liLs  company,  not  closing  at  eleven  as  usual, 

*  went  on  till  after  midnight  reading  Madoc,**  This  was  some- 
thing for  a  man  to  remember  to  whom  poetry  was  all  in  all, 

*  The  generons  Rud  genial  statoBmaii  was  indeed  a  favourite  with  aU 
the  poets ;  and  but  a  Yery  few  years  before,  Wordsworth,  sending  him  thu 
Lyrical  Ballads,  had  thus  written :  *  In  common  with  the  whole  of  the 

*  English  peoitle,  I  linve  observed  in  your  public  character  a  constant  pre- 

*  dominance  of  sensibility  of  heart.  .  .  .  This  cannot  bat  have  made  yoo 

*  dear  to  poets ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if,  since  yonr  first  entrance  into  pab- 

*  lie  life,  there  has  hoeu  a  single  true  poet  living  in  England,  he  must 
'  have  loved  you.'    (Sec  Memoir*  by  hib  nephew,  i.  167.) 
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and  to  whom  the  half  of  seventy-nine  shillings  and  a  penny  had 
just  presented  itself  as  his  share  of  Madoc^s  profits  after  twelve 
mrtnths'  sale.  But  Landor  admired  Aladoc  too;  its  writer's 
name  had  become  known  to  him  as  that  of  the  first  and  almost 
only  friend  of  Gebir  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1807,  he  deplores  his  ill  fortune  in  having  missed  an 
introduction  to  Southey.  He  had  very  nearly  bought  an  estate 
in  his  neighbourhood,  adjoining  Loweswater  Lake ;  but  he  had 
not  seen  him. 

At  Danvers's  lodgings  in  Bristol  the  memorable  friendship 
l>egan.  *  At  Bristol/  wrote  Southey  to  Grosvenor  Bedford  at 
the  end  of  Aj>ril  1808,  *  I  met  the  man  of  all  others  whom  I 

*  was  most  desirous  of  meeting, — the  oidy  man  living  of  whose 

*  praise  I  was  ambitious,  or  whose  censure  would  have  troubled 

*  nie.     You  will  be  curious  to  know  who  this  could  be.    Savage 

*  Landor,  the  author  of  Oehir;  a  poem  which,  unless  you  have 

*  heard  me  speak  of  it,  you  have  probably  never  heard  of  at  all. 

*  I  never  saw  any  one  more  unlike  myself  in  every  prominent 

*  part  of  human  character,  nor  any  one  who  so  conlially  and 
'  instinctively  agreed  with  mo  on  so  many  of  the  most  important 
'  subjects.    I  have  often  said,  l>eforo  we  met,  that  I  would  walk 

*  forty  miles  to  see  him  ;  and,  having  seen  him,  I  would  glailly 
'  walk  fourscore  to  see  him  again.     He  talked  of  Tludaba^  and 

*  I  told  him  of  the  series  of  mythological  poems  which  I  had 
'  planned ;  mentioned  some  of  the  leading  incidents  on  which 

*  they  were  to  have  been  formed,  and  alsi>  told  him  for  what 
'  reason  they  were  laid  aside — in  plain  English,  that  1  could 

*  not  afford  to  write  them.  Landor's  r<'ply  was,  Uo  on  with  them^ 
^  and  I  tn'U  }Kiy  for  printimj  thnn^  a«  many  as  mm  will  write ^ 

*  and  OM  mitny  copies  an  ytm  phuno,     I  had  n^conciletl  mywjlf  to 

*  my  alMiication  (if  the  phrase  may  bo  allowable),  and  am  not 
'  sure  that  this  ])rincely  otfer  has  not  done  me  mischief;  for  it 
'  has  awakeneil  in  me  old  dreams  and  hopes  which  hatl  been 
'  laid  aside,  and  a  stinging  desire  to  go  on,  for  the  sake  of  show- 

*  ing  him  |>oem  after  jKiem,  and  saying,  /  nini  mit  urrt'pt  i/tntr 

*  ''if*''"*  ''w'  I  fmvp  done  thi,<  Iternuav  you  nuide.  it.     It  is  some- 

*  thing  to  bt)  praised  by  one*s  peers ;  onlinary  praise  I  value  an 

*  little  as  ordinary  abuse.* 
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Prepaied  long  for  this  meeting  at  last,  as  well  in  likeness  as 
in  nnlikeness  suited  for  friendly  intercoaise,  finding  at  once  a 
common  ground  in  which  what  was  weakest  in  each  took  strength 
from  what  was  best  in  the  other,  the  friendship  so  began  that 
day  was  ended  only  by  death.  Soon  there  fell  from  it  all  that 
might  have  taken  the  taint  of  patronage  in  Landor,  and  all  that 
mere  literary  vanity  might  have  suggested  to  Southey ;  while  yet 
enough  was  left  of  the  spirit  of  the  compact  made  at  their  first 
meeting,  not  to  weaken  in  either  the  confidence  inspired  by  it. 

Begularly  at  successive  intervals,  for  five  years  from  this 
time,  Southey  sent  by  post  to  Landor,  written  clearly  in  his  won- 
derful autograph,  each  section  of  the  whole  of  his  poems  of  the 
Curse  of  Kehama  and  Roderick  (the  latter  under  the  name  of 
*  Pelayo'),  exactly  as  each  had  been  first  composed ;  and  duly 
by  the  same  channel  payment  as  regular  had  been  sent  back  by 
his  friend,  in  admiration  always,  often  in  shrewd  suggestion, 
never  without  zealous  and  loud  encouragement.  Payment  of 
other  kind,  though  frequently  pressed,  had  been  steadily  de- 
clined; but  Landor  ultimately  forced  upon  Southey,  through 
his  publishers,  a  cheque  for  a  large  number  of  copies  oi  Kehama^ 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  himself.  To  this  statement  it  will 
be  right  to  add  that  every  transcript  by  Southey,  with  its  cover- 
ing letter,  was  kept  by  Landor ;  and  that  all  of  them,  with  the 
rest  of  the  correspondence  stretching  uninterruptedly  over  thirty 
years,  were  given  by  Landor  to  myself  in  view  of  some  such  un- 
dertaking as  the  present  Southey's  were  afterwards  lent  to  his 
son  and  his  son-in-law  for  the  selection  of  such  portions  as  they 
might  desire  to  publish ;  but  Landor's,  which  he  had  himself 
reclaimed  from  the  executors  of  his  friend,  were  at  his  own  re- 
quest wholl}'  reserved  for  any  use  I  might  please  to  make  of 
them.  In  connection  with  these,  some  portions  of  Southey's 
will  be  occasionally  given,  but  only  such  as  have  not  before 
been  printed  either  in  his  son's  Life^  or  his  son-in-law's  Letters.^ 
Excluded  from  both  publications,  they  will  yet  show  probably 
better  than  anything  in  cither  what  there  was  that  formed  the 
curious  likeness  in  unlikeness  between  these  remarkable  men. 

*  Six  YolnmeB.    (Longmans,  1849,  1850.) 
t  Four  YolomcB.    (Longmans,  1856.) 
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The  time  at  which  they  met  was  when  Southey  had  ahan- 
doned  his  earlier  without  finding  his  later  opinions,  when  he 
was  ont  of  Utopia  hut  not  settled  in  Old  Sanim.  He  remained 
still  an  ardent  reformer.  Only  a  few  months  hack  he  had  heen 
deploring  that  Fox  should  not  have  died  hcfore  Pitt,  and  so 
been  spared  the  disgrace  of  pronouncing  a  panegyric  upon  such 
an  insolent,  empty-headed,  long-winded  hraggadocio ;  and  not 
a  twelvemonth  later,  when  the  Quarter? y  Review  suddenly  con- 
fronted the  EtUnhurgh,  armed  to  the  teeth  against  a  tyranny 
which,  ahsolute  over  poetry  as  well  as  politics,  had  come  to  he 
iutolerahle  to  many,*  he  warned  the  new-comer,  which  he  had 
helped  into  life,  that  he  should  withdraw  straightway  from  all 
connection  with  it  if  it  raised  against  reformers  any  cry  of  Ja- 
cobinism .f  Expressly,  indeed,  he  declared  himself  then  to  he, 
in  terms  which  Landor  might  himself  have  used,  for  no  peace 
while  Bonaparte  lived,  and  for  reform  as  the  only  means  to 
prevent  revolution.  But  it  was  less  in  the  opinions  they  thus 
held  in  common,  than  in  their  mode  of  forming  and  maintain- 
ing opinions  even  widely  opposed,  that  they  were  unconsciously 
so  like  each  other.  To  both  belonged  the  sanguine  temperament, 
the  determined  self-assertion,  and  the  habit,  whether  within  or 
beyond  the  limits  where  opinion  was  safe,  of  free  unbridled 
thinking.  To  both  was  too  often  applicable  what  Southey  said 
of  another  friend,  that  the  pride  of  reason  in  him  left  no  room 
or  accessibility  for  any  kind  of  reasoning ;  and  the  weaknesses 
in  both,  the  inconsistencies,  the  extreme  opinions  professed  so 
often  without  need,  were  in  a  great  degree  referable  to  this.  In 
the  years  that  followed  shortly,  when  to  Southey  reform  and 
revolution  had  come  to  mean  the  same  thing,  not  admitting  the 
change  in  himself  he  attributed  the  whole  of  it  to  others,  and 
•aid  the  Jacobins  that  surrounded  him  were  the  Anti-Jacobins  of 

*  '  We  •hall  hoiitt  the  bloody  flag  down  alongside  that  Scotch  ship,  and 

*  engage  her  yard-arm  and  yard-arm.*  (Sonthey  to  his  brother.  LetUrt,  ii. 
114.) 

t  '  ThingB  are  oome  to  this  dilemma,  Rfform  or  Ruin ;  and  on  one  of 

*  these  horns  I  pray  to  Qod  that  John  Hull  may  give  his  damned  drivers  a 

*  deadly  toes.  A  constitational  reform  woald  save  the  conntr^-,  and  nothing 

*  short  of  that  will  be  of  any  avail.*      (To  Grosvenor  Bedford,  21st  April 
IHOO.  UUer$,  u.  145.) 
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his  youth,  equally  uujust  and  as  ferocious.  Nor  was  this  with- 
out truth  in  a  deeper  sense  than  he  intended,  for  in  all  essential 
respects  he  continued  what  he  had  formerly  been ;  and  now  what 
most  attracted  him  to  Landor,  was  less  the  ajirreement  in  present 
opinion  of  which  he  speaks,  than  the  resemblance  in  habits  of 
mind  of  which  he  was  less  conscious,  and  which  in  their  younger 
days  had  made  both  of  them  rebels  to  authority.  Several  ex- 
pressions to  be  found  in  the  letters  will  seem  less  startling  if 
these  few  words  are  remembered. 

There  is  yet  another  point  on  which  a  word  should  also  be 
said.  It  belonged  to  the  nobler  part  of  Southey*s  character  that 
he  should  take  the  most  exalted  view  of  the  calling  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest,  and  pretty 
nearly  the  last,  of  the  genuine  men  of  letters  that  England  has 
produced,  and  he  honestly  believed  himself  also  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  her  poets.  He  worked  hard  and  got  little ;  but 
while  his  bare  maintenance,  and  hardly  that,  arose  from  his 
work  for  the  day,  he  laboured  without  pay  at  other  work  for 
which  he  knew  the  rewards  must  be  distant,  but  appears  to 
have  felt  they  would  be  absolutely  sure.      *  I  was  perfectly 

*  aware,'  he  said  to  a  friend  who  had  been  contrasting  one  of 
his  epics  with  a  more  popular  poetical  romance,  '  that  I  was 

*  planting  acorns  while  my  contemporaries  were  setting  kidney- 
'  beans.     The  oak  will  grow,  and  though  I  may  never  sit  under 

*  its  shade,  my  children  will.*  *  Don't  call  me,'  he  wrote  to 
Grosvenor  Bedford  at  this  time,  *  the  most  sublime  poet  of  the 

*  age,  because  both  Wordsworth  and  Landor  are  at  least  my 
'  equals.    And  if  I  shall  have  done  greater  things  than  either,  it 

*  is  not  because  I  possess  greater  powers.'  Not  that  the  reader 
now  may  smile  at  them  are  these  things  quoted,  but  to  explain 
still  farther  what  it  was  that  knit  so  close  the  friendship  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  and  made  it  so  enduring.  Southey's  al- 
ready avowed  admiration  of  Landor's  poetry  made  inexpressibly 
grateful  to  him  Landor's  praise  of  his  own ;  and  in  the  pleasure 
each  continued  to  derive  from  the  other  on  this  point,  or,  to 
speak  plainly,  in  their  frequently  excessive  self-laudations,  sim- 
plicity was  more  prominent  than  vanity.  In  a  critical  moment, 
too,  the  offer  to  pay  for  printing  more  epics  had  gone  straight  to 
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Soaihey's  heart,  almost  sinking  at  the  time  for  want  of  all  en- 
oonragement.  Eekama,  just  sketched  out,  had  been  flung  aside; 
and  the  series  that  was  but  to  begin  with  Joan^  Thcdahay  and 
MadoCf  was  ending  prematurely  amid  the  heaps  of  all  three 
piled  up  in  the  publishers'  cellars.  He  told  Walter  "Scott,  of 
Landor^s  princely  offer,  that  it  had  stung  him  to  the  very  core ; 
and  as  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  had  no  cure  but  dancing,  so  for 
this  there  would  be  none  but  singing.  To  many  other  friends 
he  wrote  the  same,  and  often  said  afterwards  that  but  for  Lan- 
der Kehama  would  not  have  been  finished  and  Roderick  never 
begun. 

Whether  the  world  could  not  have  borne  the  loss  is  another 
question.  In  this  matter,  appearances  at  present  are  against  both 
Southey  and  Landor ;  but  as,  for  the  latter,  appeal  is  made  in 
this  book  against  them,  so  it  will  be  fair  to  say,  for  the  former, 
that  besides  many  minor  poems  which  will  live  with  the  lan- 
guage, and  ballads  which  are  masterpieces  of  fantastic  beauty, 
the  longer  poems  would  seem  to  have  fallen  into  unmerited  ne- 
glect It  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  might  not  be  put  as  a 
test  of  the  existence,  or  otherwise,  of  a  pure  love  of  the  art  in 
any  man,  that  he  should  like  or  dislike  these  achievements  of 
Southey ;  and  it  is  at  least  certain,  that,  for  many  subtle  and 
pleasing  varieties  of  rhythm,  for  splendour  of  invention,  for  pas- 
sion and  incident  sustained  often  at  the  highest  level,  and  for 
all  that  raises  and  satisfies  wonder  and  fancy,  there  will  be 
found  in  Thalaha,  Kehama^  and  Roderick  passages  of  unrivalled 
excellence  ('  perfect,'  even  Byron  thought) ;  and  these  may  here 
excuse,  if  they  do  not  wholly  justify,  the  hopes  that  once  cen- 
tred in  them,  and  to  which  exalted  expression  is  given  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  friends. 

Their  letters  extend,  as  I  have  said,  over  thirty  years ;  and 
one  more  remark  will  fitly  prelude  such  extracts  as  I  may  make. 
Whatever  fitful  or  wayward  changes  were  incident  to  the  life 
of  which  these  pages  are  the  record,  and  over  which  already 
have  passed  some  friendships  formed  and  broken,  the  intercourse 
with  Southey  was  to  feel  no  retiring  ebb,  but  to  keep  always 
on  at  the  fulL  As  it  was  at  the  first  it  continued  to  the  end. 
Through  all  that  estranged  Southey's  opinions  more  and  mors 
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from  those  with  whom  he  had  been  most  in  efympathy,  Lander 
was  stanch  to  him.  In  every  bitterness  of  the  other  extreme 
which  I^andor  did  not  scruple  to  indulge,  Southey  had  excuses 
ready  for  him.  When  Byron  coupled  them  in  ridicule,  Sou- 
they  seized  the  occasion  to  avow  that  no  greater  gloiy  could 
befall  his  name  than  that  of  companionship  with  Landor^s,  to 
have  obtained  whose  approbation  as  a  poet,  and  possessed  his 
friendship  as  a  man,  would  be  remembered  among  the  honours 
of  his  own  life  when  the  petty  enmities  of  the  generation  were 
forgotten  and  its  ephemeral  reputations  had  passed  away.  And 
when  that  life  was  nearing  to  its  close,  almost  the  very  latest 
words  that  Southey  was  permitted  to  read  with  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  their  meaning  were  these  from  the  friend  whom  he  had 
loved  so  well :  '  K  any  man  living  is  ardent  in  his  wishes  for 
^  your  welfare,  I  am, — whose  few  and  almost  worthless  merits 

*  your  generous  heart  has  always  overvalued,  and  whose  infinite 

*  and  great  faults  it  has  been  too  ready  to  overlook.' 

III.  In  Spain. 

Landor^s  first  letter*  to  Southey  began  with  a  warning  that 
he  had  not  stoicism  enough  in  his  nature  to  deserve  his  cor- 
respondent's good  opinion  or  his  own.  All  that  was  written  of 
Keliama  had  been  sent  to  him  in  ms,  and  he  makes  it  mainly 
the  subject  of  what  he  writes.  With  his  praise  of  it  he  inter- 
mixes skilful  objection  to  its  metres,  rhymed  and  unrhymed ; 
and  he  excludes  novelties  of  experiment  from  poetry  as  not  within 
its  lawful  province. 

*  Shall  I  avow  to  yoa  that  in  general  I  am  moet  delighted  with  those 
paBsages  which  are  in  rhyme,  and  that  when  I  come  into  the  hlank  vene 
again  my  ear  repines  f  Are  we  not  a  little  too  fond  of  novelty  and  experi- 
ment, and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  prefer  those  kinds  of  Tersiiication  which 
the  best  poets  have  adopted  and  the  best  judges  have  cherished  for  the 
longest  time  ?  Poetry  is  intended  to  soothe  and  flatter  oar  prepoeses- 
sions,  not  to  wonnd  or  irritate  or  contradict  them.  We  are  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  best  modifications,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  change  or  subrert.* 

His  second  letter  was  of  twelve  days'  later  date:  Southey 
having  meanwhile  made  battle  for  his  own  forms  of  verse,  and 

*  Dated  *  Sunday  evening.  May  8*  [1808]. 
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propounded  a  private  belief  that  the  whole  system  of  classical 
metres  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  creating  of  difficulty  for 
the  sake  of  overcoming  it  Landor  vigorously  rejected  this  her- 
esy :  on  which  Southey  turned  off  to  a  personal  appeal,  adjuring 
Landor  himself  to  write.  Tv  rite  in  English,  he  said,  because  it 
is  a  better  language  than  Latin ;  *  but  if  you  will  not  write  £ng- 

*  lish,  write  Latin ;  and  in  God's  name  overcome  that  supersti- 

*  tion  about  Robert  Smith.*  When  I  consider  what  he  is,  it 
'  puts  me  out  of  all  patience  to  think  that  the  ghost  of  what 

*  he  has  been  should  overlay  you  like  a  nightmare.'  Other  re- 
marks he  made  also,  on  what  he  had  heard  of  affairs  in  Bath. 
He  wished  Landor  were  married ;  wished  he  were  as  much  Quaker 
as  himself ;  wished  above  all  he  would  throw  aside  Rousseau, 
and  make  Epictetus  his  manual.  To  all  which  Landor  replied, 
bringing  lanthe  herself  into  the  sober  presence : 

*  Shall  I  giT6  7<m  an  elegy  I  haTe  written : 

Yitft  breTi  fagitnra !  prior  fngitnra  Tennstas  I 
Hoc  sftltem  exigno  tempore  doret  amor. 

These  opening  venes  pleased  me.  I  repeated  them  one  morning  in  the 
pmence  of  lanthe.    She  held  me  by  both  ears  till  I  gaTe  her  the  Eng- 

Kelt  ■ 
•■■■■  • 

Soon,  O  lanthe,  life  is  o*cr. 

And  eooner  beaaty*8  playful  smile  I 

Kiss  me,  and  grant  what  I  implore. 
Let  love  remain  that  little  while.* 

The  second  consignment  of  Kehama  manuscript  lies  before 
ma,  acnwled  over  with  innumerable  addresses.  It  had  gone  to 
the  Hoi-wells,  Clifton.  It  had  followed  to  Pulteney-house,  Bath, 
and  to  the  South  Parade.  London  and  Brighton  had  been  tried ; 
and  it  had  overtaken  Landor  at  last  in  Falmouth  1  From  the 
latter  place  he  writes  to  acknowledge  it,  and  one  may  fancy  the 
amaaement  with  which  Southey  read  these  words.     '  Nothing  I 

*  do,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  will  create  much  surprise  in  those 

*  who  know  my  character.    I  am  going  to  Spain.    In  three  days 

*  I  shall  have  sailed.  At  Brighton,  one  evening,  I  preached  a 
'  crasade  to  two  auditors.    Inclination  was  not  wanting,  and  in 

*  Bdms  Smith,  the  elder  brother  of  Sydney,  whose  Latin  poetry  Lan- 
dor thoo^t  not  only  the  best  of  our  time,  bat  the  most  masterly  sinee 
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<  a  few  minates  everything  was  fixed.  I  am  now  alx)ut  to  ex« 
'  press  a  wish  at  which  your  gentler  and  more  benevolent  soul 

*  will  shudder.  May  every  Frenchman  out  of  France  perish !  May 
'  the  Spaniards  not  spare  one  !     No  calamities  can  chain  them 

*  down  from  their  cursed  monkey-tricks ;  no  generosity  can  bring 

*  back  to  their  remembrance  that  a  little  while  since  they  mim- 
'  icked,  till  they  really  thought  themselves,  free  men.  Detestable 

*  race,  profaners  of  republicanism, — since  the  earth  will  not  open 
'  to  swallow  them  all  up,  may  even  kings  partake  in  the  glory  of 
'  their  utter  extermination  !  I  am  learning,  night  and  morning, 
'  the  Spanish  language.  I  ought  not  to  give  my  opinion  of  it  at 
'  present ;  but  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  such  as  I  should  have 
'  expected  to  hear  spoken  by  a  Roman  slave,  sulky  from  the  bas- 

*  tinado.  I  hope  to  join  the  Spanish  army  immediately  on  my 
'  landing,  and  I  wish  only  to  fight  as  a  private  soldier.  There  is 
'  nothing  in  this  unless  it  could  be  known  what  I  have  left  for 
'  it,  and,  having  left,  have  lost.'* 

It  was  a  kind  of  loss  which  his  sister  more  wisely  would  have 
thought  his  gain ;  but  at  the  step  thus  suddenly  taken  his  family 
were  as  much  startled  as  his  friends.  He  had  mentioned  it  to 
no  one.  The  act  followed  close  upon  the  thought  of  it,  and  he 
was  gone  before  any  one  could  have  reasoned  with  him.  Tet  as 
we  look  back  upon  it  now,  and  recall  some  of  the  circumstances 
that  immediately  impelled  it,  we  may  possibly  discover,  besides 
the  quixotic  rashness,  something  generous  and  noble. 

Napoleon*s  attempt  to  convert  Spain  and  Portugal  into  de- 
pendencies of  France  was  the  turning-point  of  his  fortunea 
When  he  conceived  that  design  he  had  all  Europe,  excepting 
England,  at  his  feet,  and  nothing  seemed  easier  than  its  com- 
pletion. To  one  who  had  struck  down  the  whole  of  Germany 
and  made  a  satellite  of  Eussia,  what  danger  could  there  possibly 
be  in  overturning  the  Peninsular  thrones,  one  of  them  for  years 
the  most  abject  of  his  vassals,  and  the  other  the  most  despicable 
of  his  adversaries  ?  Yet  his  ruin  dates  from  his  perfidy  against 
them. 

The  plot  had  been  in  progress  some  time  before  its  real  drift 

«  The  letter  has  simply  the  date :  '  Falmoath,  Wed.  ETe.'  The  post- 
mark is  8th  August  1808. 
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suspected.  Both  eoontries  had  been  oyemm  with  French 
troops,  and  the  miserable  Bourbon  princes  had  been  kidnapped, 
before  the  presence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Madrid  told  the 
whole  treacherous  story.  A  kind  of  dumb  amazement  and  ac- 
quiescence was  at  first  the  only  feeling  awakened.  EesiBtance 
by  that  time  seemed  dead  beyond  the  hope  or  power  of  revival. 
Spain  had  no  treasury  and  no  army.  Her  soldiers  had  been 
earned  off  to  the  north  of  Europe,  a  hundred  thousand  French 
▼eterans  were  in  their  place,  and  French  troops  garrisoned  her 
strongest  fortresses.  Humanly  speaking,  all  help  and  hope  had 
come  to  an  end,  when  the  world  was  unexpectedly  enthralled  by 
■och  a  sight  as  even  that  century  had  not  witnessed. 

The  Spanish  people  themselves  arose  in  mass  against  their 
invaders.  All  6ver  the  country  there  sprang  suddenly  into  life 
local  bodies  called  Juntas,  by  whom  the  powers  of  government 
were  seized  and  exercised  with  a  success  proportioned  to  their 
resolution  and  audacity.  The  flame  that  had  at  first  risen  high- 
est in  Seville  overspread  the  land  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
French  fleets  were  seized,  and  French  garrisons  found  themselves 
isolated  in  fortresses  supposed  to  be  impregnable.  Armies  were 
created  and  organised ;  a  free  press  was  established ;  the  peas- 
antry, self-formed  into  guerrilla  bands,  strengthened  everywhere 
the  national  levies ;  and  in  the  very  girls  and  women  of  Spain 
the  French  soldiers  found  avenging  furies.  It  seemed  as  if  at 
last  the  conquering  career  of  Napoleon  had  been  stayed  in  the 
presence  of  a  power  grander  than  any  arrayed  against  it  by  the 
old  governments.  From  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  liberty 
which  had  originally  been  the  strength  of  France,  men  now  be- 
lieved that  her  weakness  and  her  downfall  were  to  come. 

To  say  that  the  enthusiasm  created  by  these  events  in  most 
parts  of  England  was  frantic  is  to  employ  no  misplaced  term. 
But  what  was  done  thereon,  from  its  ignoble  beginnings  to  its 
noble  end,  is  matter  of  history,  and  excluded  from  these  pages. 
History,  however,  scarcely  tells  us  how  deeply  individuals  were 
moved,  as,  in  broken  and  exaggerated  fragments,  piece  by  piece, 
the  glorious  news  came  over.  The  shouts  of  towns  and  cities 
iar  off,  says  Wordsworth,  found  echo  in  the  vales  and  hills 
tround  him,  where  'the  hopes  and  fears  of  sufl'* riniL;  Spain*  hatl 
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been  equally  in  all  men's  hearts.  Everywhere  too  expectation 
went  as  fiEur  beyond  probability  or  reason  as  the  exploits  that 
had  aroused  it.  Castanos  and  Baylen,  Palafox  and  Saragosa, 
names  hardly  known  to  this  generation,  became  watchwords 
over  England ;  and  when  King  Joseph  was  reported  to  have  fled 
from  Madrid,  it  was  as  if  Napoleon  himself  had  been  tumbled 
from  his  throne.  Coleridge,  then  living  in  Grasmere  Vale,  has 
related  how  they  woidd,  he  and  Wordsworth  together,  often  and 
often  walk  out  to  the  Eaise  Gap  as  late  as  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  meet  the  Keswick  carrier  with  the  newspaper.  It 
was  a  time  unparalleled  in  history,  exclaimed  Sonthey,  ^  and  a 
*  more  glorious  one  never  has  and  never  can  be  exhibited  to  the 
'  world.'  And  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  saying  this,  the 
excitement  had  fallen  upon  still  more  inflammable  stuff  in  Lan- 
dor^s  breast,  with  the  result  that  we  have  seen.  He  was  for 
action,  not  talking.  He  resolved  to  go  out  as  a  volunteer.  He 
took  money  to  contribute  to  the  common  stock,  and  would  him- 
self lead  into  battle  the  troops  he  should  have  equipped  and 
aimed«  Very  quixotic ;  yet  at  the  heart  of  it  also  something  of 
a  generous  grandeur.  If  a  more  settled  earnestness  of  purpose 
had  but  entered  into  it ! 

Unfortunately,  of  such  enterprises  in  general  it  is  to  be  said 
that  they  fail  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  flne-hearted  and  the 
harebrained  make  an  ill  match — ^unprofitable,  for  the  most  part, 
and  barren  of  issue.  There  can  be  no  sufficient  calculation  and  no 
adequate  provisioa.  Something  there  was,  in  the  present  case, 
of  glory  in  having  been  the  first  English  volunteer  that  set  foot 
in  Spain ;  but  this  was  nearly  all  achieved  by  it  or  got  out  of  it. 
At  Corunna  Charles  Stuart  was  envoy ;  attached  in  a  friendly 
way  to  his  mission  was  Charles  Itobert  Vaughan,  of  All  Souls, 
Oxford,  who  had  been  at  Hugby  with  Landor ;  and  to  Corunna 
Landor  first  went.  His  two  companions  to  whom  he  refers  in 
his  letter  to  Southey  were  both  Irishmen,  an  0*Hara  and  a 
Fitzgerald.  Upon  reaching  Corunna,  he  sent  to  the  governor 
ten  thousand  reals  for  relief  of  the  tovm  of  Venturada,  burnt  to 
the  ground  by  the  French.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  letter  ac- 
companying his  gift,  he  stated  his  intention  to  join  at  once  the 
army  of  Blake ;  and  declared  that  whatever  volunteers  were 
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ttmij  to  join  him,  though  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  he  was 
ready  to  pay  their  expenses,  travel  with  them  on  foot,  and 
fight  along  with  them,  desiring  no  other  gloiy  than  to  serve 
under  any  brave  Spaniard  in  arms  for  defence  of  religion  and 
liberty.  By  the  supreme  council  of  Castile,  to  which  the  go- 
vernor straightway  sent  the  money  and  the  letter,  both  were 
gratefully  received.  The  reals  were  deposited  in  the  national 
bank,  and  the  governor  was  instructed  to  express  to  Mr.  Landor 
the  high  sense  which  the  council  entertained  of  his  generosity, 
his  valour,  and  his  honourable  enthusiasm. 

In  the  interval  between  the  enrolment  of  his  troop,  which 
was  fonned  at  once,  and  their  departure  for  headquarteis,  a  mis- 
understanding occurred  with  the  English  envoy.  Landor  applied 
to  himself  an  expression  of  Stuart's  overheard  by  him  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  junta,  which  undoubtedly  was  meant  for 
another  person.  The  matter  might  easily  have  been  cleared  up, 
but  he  did  not  even  make  the  attempt.  On  the  way  with  his 
volunteers  to  Blake's  army  he  wrote  from  Villa  Franca  an  in- 
temperate letter  to  Vaughan,  and  printed  it  both  in  Spanish  and 
English  before  any  reply  could  reach  him.  In  or  near  Aguilar 
he  remained  nearly  three  months,  engaged  in  petty  skirmishing, 
and  fretting  at  the  inaction  of  the  northern  division  and  its 
general.  Then,  what  the  alleged  affront  of  tlie  envoy  had  be- 
gun, the  affair  of  Cintra  and  its  disasters  completed ;  his  troop 
dispersed  or  melted  away ;  and  he  came  back  to  England  in  as 
great  a  hurry  as  he  had  loft  it. 

At  Us  return  he  told  Southey  that  he  wished  greatly  to 
have  seen  Madrid,  but  he  was  afraid  a  battle  might  be  fought 
in  his  absence,  and  the  mortification  of  not  being  present  at  it 
would  have  killed  him.  '  In  tliis  exi)ectation  I  remained  nearly 
'  three  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gallician  army, 
'  sometimes  at  Keynosa,  sometimes  at  Aguilar.  I  returned  to 
'  Bilbao  after  the  Freuch  had  entered.  I  had  the  satisfaction 
'  of  serving  three  launches  with  powder  and  muskets,  and  of 

*  carrying  on  my  shoulders  six  or  seven  miles  a  child  too  heavy 
'  for  its  exhausted  mother.     These  arc  things  without  difficulty 

*  and  without  danger,  yet  they  please,  independently  of  grati- 
*tode  or  applause.     I  was  near  being  taken  the  following 
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'  day.  This  would  have  been  exceedingly  unpleasant,  as  I  had 
<  already  sent  the  letter  to  Vaughan  and  Stuart,  and  myself  and 
^  the  envoy  must  meet.'  He  described  Aguilar  at  that  time  as 
an  open  place,  consisting  chiefly  and  almost  entirely  of  one  broad 
street;  and  said,  in  proof  of  the  strange  mistakes  as  well  as  fatal 
inaction  of  Blake,  that  while  his  main  force  was  at  the  town,  he 
was  himself  a  mile  on  the  east,  and  had  so  stationed  his  cannon 
on  the  west,  near  a  ford,  that  a  raiment  of  horse  might  have 
surprised  and  spiked  it. 

*  Ah,'  said  Southey  afterwards,  when  he  was  writing  Roderiek, 
'  it  IB  much  for  a  poet  to  have  traversed  the  scenes  in  which  the 
'  subject  of  his  poem  is  laid.  It  gave  you  an  advantage  in 
*  Count  Julian.' 

Such  was  Lander's  raid  into  Spain ;  which  had  only  this 
farther  result,  that  a  letter  of  the  Spanish  mimster  (Cevallos) 
conveyed  in  due  time  to  Landor,  with  handsome  expressions  of 
esteem,  the  honorary  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  service  of  King 
Ferdinand ;  and  in  the  Madrid  Gazette  of  a  few  days'  later  date 
were  published  the  thanks  of  the  supreme  junta  '  to  Mr.  Landor,' 
as  well  for  gallant  personal  service,  as  for  gifts  of  twice  ten 
thousand  reals  in  aid  of  Spanish  independence  and  fireedom. 
But  not  a  great  many  years  later,  when  the  restored  Ferdinand 
had  restored  the  Jesuits,  Landor  sent  back  his  commission  in  a 
letter  to  that  same  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  telling  him  that  he  had 
done  his  best  for  Spanish  liberty  against  Napoleon,  and  could 
not  continue,  even  nominally,  in  the  service  of  a  worse  peijurer 
and  traitor. 

IV.  Lettebs  to  Southet. 

The  time  when  Landor  again  set  foot  in  England  was  that 
of  the  arrival  from  Portugal  of  the  news  of  the  convention  of 
Cintra,  by  which  the  entire  French  army,  at  the  expense  of  the 
English  government,  had  been  safely  conducted  back  to  France. 
Sir  Hew  DaLrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard  were  its  authors ; 
and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  not  resisted  it,  though  he  had 
never  given  it  his  approval  On  all  sides  there  were  shouts  of 
reproach.    '  But  in  spite  of  their  allies,'  wrote  Landor  at  his 
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VTiTal  to  his  friend, '  the  Spaniards  will  be  victorious.    Can  we 

*  never  be  disgraced,  but  the  only  good  people  in  the  universe 
'  must  witness  itt     Under  the  influence  of  what  demon  is  it 

*  that  we  are  forced  to  periodical  wrecks  of  honour  on  the  Spanish 

*  coast  1  Lord  Douglas  sees  me  fall!  If  nothing  personal  had 
'  driven  me  home,  still  I  could  not  have  endured  the  questions 
'  of  brave  and  generous  Spaniards — why  we  permitted  the  French 
'  to  retain  their  plunder,  why  we  placed  them  again  in  array 

*  against  Spain,  why  we  snatched  them  from  the  fury  of  the 
'  Portuguese,  why  we  indulged  them  with  more  precious  fruits 
'  than  they  could  have  gathered  from  the  completest  victory  f 
To  which,  after  expressing  his  gladness  at  his  friend*s  return, 
and  referring  to  Stuart  as  its  supposed  principal  cause  in  terms 
more  offensive  than  Landor*s  own,  Southey  thus  breaks  out : 

*  I  am  sure  that  for  the  first  week  after  the  news  arrived,  had 
'  Sir  Uew  Dairy  mple  appeared  in  any  part  of  England,  he  would 

*  have  been  torn  in  pieces.     My  cry  was.  Break  the  terms,  and 

*  deliver  up  the  wretch  tcho  signed  them  to  the  French,  with  a  rope 
'  round  his  neck  I  This  is  what  Oliver  Cromwell  would  have 
'  done.   O  Christ ! — this  England,  this  noble  country — ^that  hands 

*  80  mighty  and  a  heart  so  sound  should  have  a  face  all  leprosy, 

*  and  a  head  fit  for  nothing  but  the  vermin  that  burrow  in  it  T 
That  was  pretty  well,  but  was  not  all  He  wont  on  to  say  that 
he  and  Wordsworth  had  been  trying  to  get  up  a  county  petition 
•gainst  the  '  damned  convention  ;*  but  '  Lord  Lonsilale  had  re- 
'ceived  mum  as  the  word  of  command  from  those  who  move 
'his  strings,  and  he  moves  the  puppets  of  two  counties.'  A 
court  of  inquiry  to  be  sure  was  talked  of,  he  says  with  scorn  ; 
bat  the  only  court  to  do  any  good  would  bo  one  that  should  send 
'  the  hand  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymplo  to  be  nailed  upon  the  pillory 

at  Lisbon,  and  that  of  Sir  Arthur  Wclleslcy  for  a  like  czftosi- 
'  lion  at  Madrid*  (!)  And  then,  after  sketching  what  England, 
with  better  advisers  might  have  done,  ho  uses  exprcssionR  that 
will  perhaps  help  to  make  more  lenient  some  judgments  of  I^in- 
dor^s  modes  of  speech  to  be  considered  hereafter.  '  But  nothin«^ 
'  can  or  will  go  on  well  in  this  country  till  the  Ix'som  of  de- 
'•truction  has  swept  the  land  clean.  A\'hon  Josopli  p;otA  ])ack 
'  to  Madrid,  it  would  not  surprise  mc  if  Spain  were  to  produco 
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*  a  tyrannicide.  He  who  should  do  the  deed  should  stand  next 
'  to  Brutus  in  my  kalendar.' 

Other  confidences  had  passed  between  the  friends  at  this 
first  interchange  of  letters  on  Lander's  return,  which  it  will  be 
only  just  to  him  also  to  quote,  for  such  qualification  or  correc- 
tion of  remarks  already  made  as  they  may  fairly  suggest.  They 
are  themselves  a  curious  comment  on  his  recent  flight  into  Spain. 

*  I  believe,'  he  said,  at  the  close  of  his  letter,  which  bears  the 
postmark  of  November  1808,  'I  should  have  been  a  good  and 

*  happy  man  if  I  had  married.     My  heart  is  tender.     I  am  fond 

*  of  children  and  of  talking  childishly.  I  hate  to  travel  even 
^  two  stages.  Never  without  a  pang  do  I  leave  the  house  where 
'  I  was  bom.  Even  a  short  stay  attaches  me  to  any  place.  But, 
'  Southey,  I  love  a  woman  who  will  never  love  me,  and  am  b^ 
'  loved  by  one  who  never  ought.     I  do  not  say  I  shall  never  be 

*  happy.  I  shall  be  often  so,  if  I  live ;  but  I  shall  never  be  at 
'  rest.  My  evil  genius  drags  me  through  existence  against  the 
'  current  of  my  best  inclinations.  I  have  practised  self-denia], 
'  because  it  gives  me  a  momentary  and  false  idea  that  I  am  firm; 

*  and  I  have  done  some  other  things  not  amiss,  in  compliance 

*  with  my  heart ;  but  my  most  virtuous  hopes  and  sentiments 

*  liave  uniformly  led  to  misery,  and  I  never  have  been  happy  but 

*  in  consequence  of  some  weakness  or  some  vice.'  To  which 
Southey,  at  once  laying  bare  the  source  of  these  self-accusings 
and  self-exaltings,  wisely  as  well  as  neatly  replied  that  what  he 
lesLTntfrom  Rousseau,  before  he  laid  Epictetus  to  his  heart,  was 
that  Julia  was  happy  with  a  husband  whom  she  had  not  loved, 
and  that  Wolmar  was  more  to  be  admired  than  St.  Preux.  He 
bade  no  man  beware  of  being  poor  as  he  grows  old,  but  he  would 
have  aU  men  beware  of  solitariness  in  old  age.  His  advice  to 
nis  friend  therefore  was  that  he  should  find  out  a  woman  he 
could  esteem,  and  love  would  grow  more  surely  out  of  esteem 
than  esteem  would  out  of  love.  Experto  crede  Roberto.  It  was 
the  advice  of  one  who  by  such  means  had  quieted  a  nature  little 
less  tempestuous  than  his  own. 

But  by  the  time  this  discreet  advice  was  in  his  friend's  hands, 
the  self-blaming,  self-pitying  mood  had  passed  away.  To  the 
uutburst  of  grief  and  reproach  that  followed  Moore's  retreat  and 
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death  at  Conuma  there  had  now  succeeded  bitter  atonns  of  at- 
tackf  recrimination,  and  controversy,  and  Landor  was  plunged 
in  the  thick  of  them.  He  replied  to  Southey  by  sending  in  a 
printed  pamphlet  three  dashing  letters  which  he  had  written  to 
one  of  the  generals  (Riguelme),  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
in  Spain.  Southey  did  not  essentially  differ,  but  was  hampered 
by  his  new  connections  in  the  Quarterly ;  and  not  small  was 
Landor*8  surprise  to  hear  that  he  had  consented  to  defend  Frcro 
in  the  next  review  against  the  Mends  of  Sir  John  Moore.  Frere, 
Ellis,  and  Canning  had  been  Southoy's  keenest  assailants  in  the 
Anti^Jacuhin ;  but  their  alliance  against  the  Edinburgh  had 
been  swift  in  wiping  out  animosities,  as  any  one  might  have 
foreseen,  though  Southey  was  still  far  from  conscious  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  change  in  himself.  Landor*s  bitterness  on  Moore*8 
behalf  was  hardly  in  excess  of  the  occasion ;  and  there  are  few 
that  will  not  think  it  honourable  to  Landor,  who  look  back  to 
the  letters  of  Frere  used  then  to  discredit  ^Ioorc*s  memorj'.  The 
fame  of  this  great  soldier  has  since  had  ample  vindication,  but 
waa  at  that  time  in  imminent  peril;  and  the  instinct  wliich 
brought  loyally  to  his  aid  so  eager  a  friend  to  the  Spaniards  as 
Landor  had  shown  himself  was  a  noble  and  true  one.  I  subjoin 
m  few  words  from  his  letter : 

*  If  the  Qntimelj  death  of  a  character  bo  illnstriooB  and  bo  nearly  per* 
feet  as  Moore  would  allow  as  to  laugh  at  anything  that  reminds  os  of 
him,  it  would  he  langhahle  enon^h  to  look  at  the  snbscriptionii  nt  the 
bottom  of  Mr.  Frere*8  letters.  When  a  fellow  has  written  not  only  with> 
oat  troth,  but  with  absolute  mdcness ;  when  he  has  told  another  he  would 
disfcraoe  the  British  arms,  and  bring  min  on  the  country  ho  was  sent  to 
•aeeoor  and  Bupport.  how  can  ho  pretend  to  assert  his  truth  in  offering 
bis  respect?  It  reminds  me — in  some  novel  I  have  read,  I  believe  in 
Umgh  Trevor— ot  a  curious  flourish  at  the  end  of  every  letter  from  a 
knavish  old  steward  to  a  foolish  old  maRt<>r.  I  thont^ht,  in  reading  the 
book,  it  waa  a  singular  stroke  of  character,  and  a  happy  one.* 

Southey  still  had  a  word  to  say  for  Frere,  tliinking  the  am- 
banaflor  might  have  shown  more  spirit  than  the  general ;  but 
he  left  the  writing  of  tlie  defence  to  Ellis.  The  tone  of  his  letter 
was  alao  such  as  to  propitiate  Landor,  to  whom  ho  announced 
his  intention  of  writing  such  a  history  of  1808  as  would  f^ve 
him  real  pleasure.  It  was  a  task  in  which  Srott  had  cnga^^ed 
him  for  an  Edinburgh  Annual  Kegister,  to  be  (started  by  tlie 
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Ballantynes.  Landor  would  like  the  bitterness  and  'undia- 
<  sembled  contempt'  which  he  should  there  find  bestowed  upon 
all  parties  alike.  Had  ever  a  game  been  played  so  wretchedly 
that  might  so  easily  have  been  won  1  Had  he  seen  Wordsworth's 
pamphlet  on  the  Cintra  convention!  In  spite  of  a  difficult  style, 
ho  would  admire  its  true  eloquence  and  true  philosophy.  Lan- 
der's reply  (August  1809)  is  highly  characteristic: 

'  This  work  of  Wordsworih  is  Yigoroas  and  just.  My  opinion  of  the 
BpaniardB  is  corrected  by  the  experience  of  Moore.  I  believe  no  breed  of 
people  to  be  80  good ;  bat  thej  have  nothing  to  fight  for,  and  nobody  to 
lead  them,  if  thej  had.  . . .  All  old  gOTemments  are  bad,  and  mj  breech 
ehall  never  go  to  the  ground  by  resting  on  one.  We  are  a  great  people, 
because  our  constitution  by  eternal  changes  is  exempt  from  any  violent 
change.  It  has  always  been  pervious  both  to  light  and  winds.  Else,  like 
those  of  France  and  Germany,  it  would  have  been  uprooted  at  the  first 
tempest.' 

From  Clifton,  in  the  November  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote 
still  in  much  the  same  tone,  with  a  shrewd  perception  of  all  the 
weakness  of  the  Spaniards,  which  his  friend  never  reached,  and 
with  a  resolute  appreciation  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  their 
leaders,  which  it  took  many  more  years  to  make  apparent  to 
everybody.  Nor  less  remarkable  is  his  expression  of  discontent 
with  the  government  at  home,  which  his  friend  was  still  out- 
wardly condescending  to  support  He  had  become  in  June  of 
this  year,  at  Southey's  request,  a  subscriber  to  Coleridge's  Friend^ 
in  the  twelfth  number  of  which,  published  in  the  month  when 
his  letter  was  written,  appeared  a  paper  on  vulgar  errors  respect- 
ing taxes  and  taxation,  wherein  Coleridge  contended  that,  though 
taxes  might  often  be  injurious  to  a  country,  it  could  never  be 
from  their  amount  merely,  but  only  from  the  time  or  mode  in 
which  they  were  raised ;  and,  objecting  to  the  analogy  set  up 
between  a  nation  indebted  to  itself  and  a  tradesman  under  obli- 
gation to  his  creditors,  had  said  a  much  fairer  instance  would  be 
that  of  a  husband  and  wife  playing  cards  at  the  same  table 
against  each  other,  where  what  the  one  lost  the  other  gained. 
Landor  did  not  find  this  illustration  quite  satisfactory. 

*  When  rulers  are  so  feeble  or  corrupt  as  to  make  men  indifierent  to 
their  country,  which  never  was  done  to  so  blind  and  precipitous  a  height 
as  now,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  taxation.  But  I  cannot  yet  consider  it  so  tran- 
quilly as  your  friend  Coleridge.  If  my  wife  wins  my  money  at  cards,  and 
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she  ia  really  a  pnident  wife,  I  BasUin  no  detriment.  Bnt  if  she  aqnanden 
it  among  nnworthj  faTooriteB,  and  bribes  ber  servanta  with  it  to  poll  ber 
iieiKhboar*a  cap,  I  will  take  care  in  future  to  play  less  often,  and  for  a 
■mailer  atake.  If  taxes  are  at  no  time  injaries  "from  tboir  amount 
merely,**  it  is  because,  when  they  are  exorbitant,  the  mode  of  raising 
them  must  be  inquisitorial  or  violent.  May  we  not  complain  of  a  thing 
oppressiTO  in  itse^,  becatue  there  is  also  another  thing  which  adds  to  the 
oppression? . .  I  remember  the  logical  swindling  of  your  neighbour.  Bishop 
Watson,  and  the  hot  bnt  honest  reply  of  poor  Gilbert  Wakefield.  I  re- 
member too  the  crucem  and  the  diadema.  I  never  liked  either  of  these 
writers.  The  one  would  never  have  made  me  a  critic,  nor  the  other  a 
Christian,  nor  have  induced  me  to  think  him  so.  As  I  never  drink  wine, 
I  am  forced  eveiy  now  and  then  to  write  half  a  dozen  verses,  that  I  m«y 
forget  what  is  paaaing  round  about.* 

But  he  continued  to  write  on  the  things  also  he  most  wanted 
to  forget;  and  Southey*8  next  letter  was  very  decisive  of  the  in- 
fluence Landor  was  exerting  over  him.  The  conclusion  had  been 
forced  upon  him,  he  said,  that  Bourbon  was  as  bad  as  Bonaparte ; 
and  now  more  than  ever  he  wished  that,  at  the  outset  of  the 
French  invasion,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  sung  Te  Deum 
for  the  lo«8  of  their  respective  dynasties  and  united  in  a  federal 
republic  It  was  the  form  of  government  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  Peninsula,  because  of  the  different  fueros  of  the  different 
kingdoms ;  and  other  good  must  have  come  of  it.  This  was  the 
temper  in  which,  so  late  as  1810,  Southey  was  preparing  his  se- 
cond batch  of  history  for  the  Edinburgh  Reginter ;  and  he  kept 
the  promise  in  r^ard  to  it  which  he  had  given  his  friend. 

Landor't  next  letter  takes  us  back  to  literature. 

*  I  am  reading  what  I  had  not  read  before  of  Euripides.  Between  onr- 
sdvea,  in  moat  of  his  tragedies  there  is  more  preachment  than  poetry.  I 
via  Barpriaed  and  mortified  to  find  it  so.  How,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
eoold  the  Athenians  endure  on  the  stage,  so  deplorably  mutilated  and 
aMtamorpboaed,  thoae  heroes  whom  they  had  followed  in  the  vigour  of 
■BBOphiatieated  life  through  the  wide  and  ever -varying  regions  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyuea  f  A  hero,  penned  up  and  purgatorised  in  this  middle 
state,  Ib  fitted  to  become  a  Monseigneur  Men  poudr6  among  the  mesdamea 
and  waiting-maida  and  patch-boxes  of  Bacine.* 

Replying  to  this,  on  the  2Gth  of  November  1809,  Southey  is 
able  to  announce  to  his  Mend  that,  on  the  preceding  day,  he 
had  finished  Kehama.  He  did  not  expect  that  it  would  meet 
with  more  admirers  than  Gehir^  but  should  be  th()n)ughly  satis- 
fied if  they  whom  it  did  meet  with  admired  it  as  much.  If  in 
work  being  done,  he  is  full  of  fears  for  it;  and  can  only  comfort 
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himself  by  looking  forward,  and  resolving  that  Pelayo^  his  new 
poem  on  a  subject  from  the  life  of  Roderick,  shall  be  b^un 
as  soon  as  his  plan  is  sufficiently  matured.  Four  days  later, 
Landor  replied : 

*  Yoa  are  right  in  beginning  another  poem  whfle  the  heart  is  warm 
with  poetiy.  Pelayo  and  Richard  the  First  are  the  two  finest  snhjects  in 
the  world.  I  thought  of  Sertorins  once ;  hat,  I  know  not  how,  it  appeara 
to  me  that  nothing  romantic  can  coexist  with  what  is  Boman.  These  two 
nnf  ortnnate  words  stand  np,  hacking  one  another  against  me,  and  accnsing 
me  of  a  quibble.  I  meant  simply  to  saj  that  the  Romans  were  a  Uant 
flat  people,  and  that  even  a  Roman  name  breaks  the  spell  of  poetiy  on 
plain  historical  gronnd.  Spain  is  even  yet  a  sort  of  faeiyland,  and  we 
are  yet  not  too  familiar  with  the  faces  of  GU>ths  and  Moors.  Ton  possess 
here  pecnliar  advantages.  No  other  man  in  Europe  has  had  so  minute 
an  insight  of  their  histoiy  and  character.* 

The  rest  of  the  letter,  dated  30th  November  1809,  was  filled 
with  a  Latin  idyL  like  Sir  Koger  de  Coverley,  Landor  had  been 
reading  at  the  end  of  a  dictionary :  not  like  him  an  account  of 
Hector,  but  the  story  of  Callirhoe,  who  spumed  the  love  of  Co- 
resus,  priest  of  Bacchus,  whereupon  he  swore  and  prayed  to  his 
god,  who  visited  her  people  with  pestilence.  In  their  affliction 
they  betook  themselves  to  Dodona,  when  Jupiter  announced 
that  only  the  death  of  Callirhoe  or  some  one  in  her  stead  could 
remove  the  curse;  and  Coresus  was  appointed  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mand of  Jove.  But  when  Callirhoe  stood  before  him  at  the 
altar,  bis  revenge  paled  before  his  love  and  pity,  and  he  drove 
the  knife  into  his  own  bosom.  Landor  had  written  this  pretty 
and  pathetic  story  in  excellent  Latin  hexameters,'^  close  and 
dramatic,  and  now  sent  the  first  sixty-eight  to  his  friend,  send- 
ing the  remaining  sixty-two  in  a  second  letter  after  some  weeka^ 
interval,  during  which  Southey  had  been  silent  He  had,  alas! 
too  good  a  reason.  He  bad  not  been  able  to  decipher  the  verses, 
and  very  frankly  did  confess  so  much.  He  had  also  (his  letter 
is  dated  March  1810)  been  hoping  to  send  Landor  the  first  sec- 
tions of  Pelayo.  This  poem,  which  took  afterwards  the  name  of 
Roderick^  in  whom  its  interest  finally  centred  as  the  hero,  went 
to  Landor  regularly  as  its  predecessor,  section  by  section.  But 
before  the  first  was  posted,  he  wrote  to  his  firiend  to  say  that  he 

^  It  is  the  seventh  of  the  Idjlla  Heroica  in  Poemata  et  Inscriptione* 
(1847),  and  a  translation  hy  himself  is  in  the  HelUnic9  (1859),  pp.  57-6$. 
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had  corrected  the  last  proof  ofKehama,  and  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  himself  but  for  whom  it  would  never  have  been  finished. 
He  adds  that  he  thought  to  have  accompanied  it  with  an  epistle 
to  Landor  in  blank  verse ;  but  that  this  remained  still  on  the 
anviL  It  was,  indeed,  never  finished;  a  simple  prose  dedication 
taking  its  place. 

*  Thanks,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand/  Landor  sends  him  in 
reply  for  Kehama,  when  it  had  arrived  at  last.  'How  am  I 
'  delighted  that  the  man,  whom  above  all  others  I  would  wish 
'  to  know  me  thoroughly,  sees  through  me.  The  inscription  is 
'  most  suitable  to  my  taste ;  and  if  I  may  tliink  of  myself  some- 
'  what  magnificently,  which  I  was  never  disinclined  to  do,  most 
'  honourable  to  yours.'  He  recurs  to  the  subject  in  his  follow- 
ing letter,  and  says  he  should  like  himself  to  have  continued  to 
write  poetry,  *if  even  foolish  men  had  read  Gebir  ...  for  there  is 
'  something  of  summer  in  the  hum  of  insects.'  Southey  promptly 
replied  with  genuine  sympathy  and  wise  advice.  He  spoke 
of  what  had  prevented  Gebir  from  being  read  by  the  foolish. 
Why  should  he  not  display  the  same  powers  upon  a  happier 
sabject,  and  write  a  poem  as  good  and  more  intelligible  ?  Very 
certain  was  it  that  Gebir  had  really  excited  more  attention  than 
its  author  seemed  aware  of.  The  published  imitations  of  it,  and 
the  anger  of  those  who  objected  to  it,  alike  proved  this. 

'  When  Oifford  published  his  Juvenal,  one  of  the  most  base  attackB 
that  eTer  disgraced  a  literary  journal  was  made  upon  it  in  the  Critical 
Arieir,  bj  some  one  of  the  heroes  of  his  Baviad.  Gifibrd,  who  f^ives  way 
to  all  aorta  of  riolence  in  his  writings,  wrote  a  desperate  reply,  in  which 
be  brought  forward  all  the  offences  of  the  Review  for  many  yean  back, 
and  one  of  those  offences  was  its  praise  of  Gebir  P 

Soon  after,  in  July  1810,  Southey  sent  to  Landor,  in  six 
closely-written  folio  columns,  the  first  section  of  IltMlen'cky  or 
Si  he  continues  for  some  time  to  call  it,  Pvhiyo,  Tlie  subject 
at  the  outset  inthralls  him ;  and  he  has  a  second  si^ht  of  what 
its  course  and  treatment  is  to  Im),  with  which  lie  is  mure  than 
satisfied.  The  received  legend  of  Kuderick's  escape  from  the 
battle-field,  and  dying  in  penitence  at  Visen,  is  that  wliich  he 
means  to  follow;  discarding  his  alleged  abode  at  Xuzari'th,  and 
other  stories  out  of  the  miracle-shops;  and  whut  efiect  hu  muaiirt 
at  the  last  to  produce  by  bringing  together  him  and  Florinda 
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and  Ccnnt  Julian,  Landor  shall  see.  Nor  shall  this  be  his  only 
achievement.  Of  which,  and  of  other  projects,  he  now  teUs  his 
friend,  in  order  that  he  may  wind  up  by  an  adjuration  to  him, 
with  his  full  leisure  and  abundant  power,  to  do  likewise,  and 
thus  leave  behind  him  what  distant  generations  would  take  de- 
light in — other  Oehirs  with  happier  flablea. 

Landor's  reply  took  Southey  somewhat  by  surprise,  for  it  an- 
nounced that  he  had  at  intervals  been  writing  other  things  beside 
Latin  Idyls  and  Alcaiof,  Hints  to  Juntas,  Simonideas,  Letters  to 
Burdett,  and  Letters  to  Riguelnie  (the  impetuous  fragmentary'  pro- 
duct, all  of  them,  of  the  last  four  years),  and  that  among  them 
was  a  tragedy  with  Count  Julian  for  its  hero  !  What  other  feel- 
ing also  arose  to  Southey,  as  portions  of  the  tragedy  were  sent  to 
him,  we  shall  shortly  see;  but  when,  after  a  few  months,  all  was 
completed  and  before  him,  he  could  not  but  survey  with  some 
despondency  his  own  Pelayo.  He  talked  of  compressing  some 
parts  of  it,  and  said  it  was  well  that  their  conceptions  of  all  the 
historical  personages  were  so  entirely  unlike,  as  he  should  in- 
evitably have  been  deterred  from  proceeding.  With  eager  and 
frank  reassurance  Landor  replied. 

'  I  do  not  see  what  yoa  can  compreBS  in  Hub  part  of  Pelayo.  If  joa 
take  away  too  many  leaves,  yon  starre  the  bloBsomB.  There  is  a  light 
Inzariant  arborescenee,  which  showB  the  vigour  of  the  roots  and  Btem, 
and  answers  for  the  richnesB  of  the  fruit.  As  I  live,  I  have  written  three 
Terses  1  made  bo  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.*® 

His  last  letter  on  Southey*s  manuscript  from  which  I  shall 
quote  for  the  present,  has  a  touch  of  personal  significance,  which 
will  best  introduce  the  tragedy  he  has  himself  been  writing. 

*  Certainly,  this  last  section  of  Pelayo  is  the  most  masterly  of  alL  I 
coold  not  foresee  or  imagine  how  the  characters  wonld  nnf old  themselTes. 
I  coold  have  done  bat  litUe  with  Florinda  and  with  Egilona,  taking  yonr 
outline ;  yet  I  could  have  done  a  good  deal  more  with  them  than  any  other 
man  except  yourself.  For  I  delight  in  the  minute  variationB  and  almost 
imperceptible  shades  of  the  female  character,  and  confeBB  that  my  reve- 
ries, from  my  most  early  youth,  were  almost  entirely  on  what  this  one  or 
that  one  would  have  said  or  done  in  this  or  that  situation.  Their  ooonte- 
nances,  their  movements,  their  forms,  the  colours  of  their  dresses,  were 
before  my  eyes.  One  reason  why  we  admire  the  tragedies  of  the  aoflienta 

*  *  There  is  a  light  luxuriant  arboresoenoe 

Which  shows  the  vigour  of  the  roots  and  Btem« 
And  answers  for  the  richness  of  the  fruit.* 
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in  this,  we  nernr  haTe  had  onr  imai^es  broken  by  the  iconodast  effort  of 
the  acton.  Within  my  memory  we  never  have  had  any  worthy  of  the 
name ;  but  I  feel  convinced  that  Garrick  himself,  who  was  probably  the 
greaieit  that  ever  lived,  would  not  have  recompensed  me  for  the  over- 
throw and  min  of  my  Lear.* 

A  practical  comment  on  this  will  now  be  laid  before  the 
reader  in  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  composition  of  Count  Julian, 
and  the  weakness  as  well  as  the  strength  which  Landor  carried 
to  the  enterprise  of  writing  a  tragedy  will  be  seen.  That  the 
natural  bent  of  his  genius  went  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the 
drama,  as  he  seems  himself  at  all  times  to  have  felt  with  greater 
or  less  vividness,  there  is  no  doubt  The  old  Greek  had  not  a 
more  unquestionable  power  than  his  of  giving  objective  shape  to 
the  most  subtle  and  the  most  etliereal  fancies,  and  this  in  itself 
involves  a  very  intense  element  of  tlio  drama.  Where  any  marvel 
occurs  in  Gebir,  there  is  no  doubt  ahout  it ;  it  is  actually  there, 
and  to  be  seen.  Transfer  this  to  tlie  drama,  assume  that  a  pas- 
■i<»n  is  to  be  represented,  and  by  the  same  power  there  it  is;  not 
mere  language  describing  it,  but  the  thing  itself,  and  language 
only  as  the  effluence  or  outbreak  of  tlio  thing.  In  the  abstract 
there  cannot  be  a  higher  form  of  the  dramatic  than  this,  and  it 
holds  to  a  large  extent  even  in  what  may  bo  called  the  concrete, 
the  details  of  the  scene.  Because,  no  doubt,  at  a  play  it  is  from 
other  arts  than  the  poet*s  that  what  is  mainly  material  should 
reach  us.  Strictly  speaking,  the  poet  might  claim  to  be  entirely 
dischaiged  from  any  part  of  the  office  of  setting  forth,  before  an 
audience  of  spectators,  what  already  is  or  ought  to  be  visible  to 
them.  But  unassailable  as  tliis  is  in  tlicory,  in  practice  it  is  not 
found  to  be  possible,  and  all  kinds  of  descriptive  and  other  in- 
dulgences have  to  be  brouglit  in  aid  of  the  purely  dramatic  The 
result  expresses  just  the  concession  or  compromise  which  the 
stage  requires  from  the  dmma :  which  Shakespeare  understood 
as  he  understood  everything,  and  which  even  such  writers  as 
Landor  and  Lamb  comprehend  im])orfectly,  when  they  object  to 
the  stage  presentation  of  Lear,  Lrnr  was  written  to  be  played ; 
and  its  author,  we  may  safely  afllrm,  would  rather  have  seen  it 
acted,  however  wretchedly,  in  a  b;irn,  than  heanl  it  read  to  j)or- 
fection  in  a  palace.  Landor  telU  us  in  this  letter  that  he  (I<>1igl)ts 
in  '  the  minute  variations  and  almost  im|»erceptiblo  shadt«*  of 
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chamcter,  and  that  he  has  *  conntenances,  moyements,  fonns,  the 
*  very  colours  of  dresses,'  before  his  eyes  as  he  writes.  Doubt- 
less it  was  so.  No  one  conceives  a  character  more  vividly,  or 
puts  it  more  expressively  in  action.  Each  has  a  distinguishing 
mark  and  a  specialty  of  utterance,  the  look  that  none  else  should 
give,  the  language  that  none  other  so  appropriately  could  use. 
He  described  it  himself  on  another  occasion,  in  saying  to  Southey 
that  ho  never  could  publish  a  poem  that  contained  any  character 
of  a  human  being  until  he  had  lived  two  or  three  years  with  that 
character,  and  that  he  left  ofif  Count  Julian  and  his  daughter 
twice,  because  each  had  said  things  which  other  personages  might 
say.  But  though  all  this  may  seem  to  raise  a  perfect  ideal,  the 
practicable  is  another  thing.  Too  little  is  left  for  the  art  of  the 
actor,  and  too  much  for  the  imagination  of  the  audience.  We 
may  get  at  the  most  magnificent  results  too  quickly,  when  all 
the  little  intermediate  steps  have  been  overlooked.  It  may  in- 
deed be  the  smallest  part  of  genius  that  is  thus  wanting  to  com- 
plete upon  the  stage  its  highest  manifestations,  but  the  fact  admits 
of  no  dispute  that  to  the  highest  without  it  the  stage  is  inacces- 
sible. An  example  is  about  to  be  afiforded  than  which  there 
have  been  few  nobler,  that  no  given  number  of  scenes,  each  of 
the  first  order  of  dramatic  genius,  will  constitute  a  play.  Let  the 
characters,  as  in  Landor^s  case,  be  all  marked  and  all  in  position; 
let  the  passions  be  at  their  highest,  and  always  at  work ;  let  the 
situations  even  be  the  best ;  but  unless  there  is  also  obtainable 
from  the  story  an  interest  of  quite  another  kind  than  that  which, 
by  creative  rather  than  merely  appreciative  power,  the  audience 
must  elicit  for  themselves,  there  will  be  no  tragedy  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  There  will  only  be  a  succession  of  dialogues. 
In  all  the  various  '  scenes,'  however,  and  in  all  the  '  conversa- 
tions,' through  which,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  and  under  every  'imaginary'  form,  Landor  s  genius  has  most 
delighted  to  express  itself,  none  have  higher  claims  to  admira- 
tion, or  will  better  reward  faithful  study,  than  those  of  Count 
JuHatu 

V.  The  Tragedy  op  Count  Julian. 
The  period  of  the  tragedy  is  supposed  to  be  that  whicn  ici- 
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mediately  preceded  the  final  defeat  and  mysterious  fate  of  the 
last  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain,  when  his  most  powerful  nohle 
Count  Julian,  whose  daughter  he  had  by  violence  dishonoured, 
to  avenge  that  wrong  brought  back  into  his  native  land  the 
Moorish  hosts  whom  he  had  just  gloriously  driven  out,  overthrew 
the  monarchy,  and  delivered  over  his  country  to  the  infideL  A 
more  tragical  conception  nowhere  exists.  In  its  isolated  grandeur, 
indeed,  it  is  rather  epical  than  tragic ;  and  there  is  a  fine  passage 
in  one  of  Mr.  De  Quincey*s  essays,  where  he  speaks  of  the  tor- 
tures inflicted  in  old  Rome,  in  the  sight  of  shuddering  armies, 
upon  a  general  who  had  committed  treason  to  his  country,  as 
not  comparable  to  Landor's  fancy  of  the  unseen  tortures  in  Count 
Julian's  mind;  who,  whether  his  treason  prospered  or  not, 
whether  his  dear  outraged  daughter  lived  or  died,  could  see, 
as  he  looked  into  the  mighty  darkness,  and  stretched  out  his 
penitential  ^nds  vainly  for  pity  or  pardon,  nothing  but  the 
blackness  of  ruin,  ruin  that  was  to  career  through  centuries.  And 
around  this  central  figure  are  grouped  characters  that  have  each 
an  individuality  strongly  marked,  yet  all  subserving  the  com- 
mon purpose.  From  every  point  they  draw  Julian  only  closer  and 
closer  within  the  meshes  of  misery  which  love  for  his  daughter 
had  woven  round  him  first,  and  in  which  all  his  other  virtues 
since  have  but  the  more  despairingly  involved  him.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  crime  propagating  crime ;  of  evil  failing  ever  to 
expiate  evil ;  and  of  blind  necessity,  out  of  one  fatal  wrong, 
reproducing  wrong  in  endless  forms  of  retaliatory  guilt  and 
•nflering. 

The  tragedy  opens  at  the  moment  when,  though  the  extent 
of  his  successes  over  his  countrymen  has  alarmed  Julian,  nothing 
is  yet  decisive,  and  there  seems  still  a  chance  for  the  old  mon- 
archy. The  outrage  had  been  done  upon  his  daughter  Covilla 
in  the  absence  of  her  betrothed  Sisabcrt,  who,  upon  his  return 
in  ignorance  of  what  had  passed,  finding  her  separated  from  him 
and  her  father  in  arms  against  Spain,  believes  Julian  to  }ye  simply 
aspiring  to  the  throne,  and  for  a  time  joins  Koilerigo  against  him. 
The  gleam  of  success  emboldens  the  hard-pressed  king  to  attempt 
conciliation.  Imploring  Julian  to  wipe  out  his  treason  against 
Spain  by  a  second  treason  against  his  Moorish  confederates,  ho 
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^)ropose8  to  divorce  bis  wifeEgilona,  himself  to  marry  the  wronged 
Covilla,  and  to  divide  with  the  father  his  daughter's  throne.  Ju- 
lian rejects  these  overtures  with  scorn;  but  Muza,  the  cruel  and 
arrogant  Moorish  chief,  suspects  him  to  have  yielded,  and  Hode- 
rigo*s  wife,  beUeving  her  divorce  to  be  resolved  on,  accepts  the 
love  of  Abdalazis,  Muza's  more  generous  son.  This  is  the  position 
at  the  opening  of  the  third  act,  when  Sisabert's  discovery  of  the 
truth  as  to  his  betrothed  joins  again  his  arms  to  those  of  Julian, 
who  accomplishes  the  triumph  of  the  Moor.  Boderigo  is  now  at 
Julian's  feet,  and  is  spurned  by  him ;  but  Spain  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Infidel,  who  continues  to  watch  with  distrust  the  victori- 
ous renegade,  and  believes  he  will  yet  prove  traitor  again.  Julian 
meanwhile  has  been  found  by  Roderigo  inaccessible  to  mercy. 
The  conqueror  permits  him  to  live  only  that  life  may  become  to 
him  a  burden ;  and  while  the  fallen  king  still  piteously  pleads 
to  be  permitted  to  atone  his  wrong,  the  terrible  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced which  separates  eternally  the  wrongdoer  and  his  victim, 
sending  Covilla  to  the  convent's  peace,  and  Eoderigo  to  the  pen- 
ance of  the  felon.  Ignorant  of  what  has  really  passed,  however, 
e^en  the  most  generous  of  the  liloors  drops  away  firom  Julian, 
when  he  hears  that  the  defeated  king  has  been  suffered  to  escape 
with  life ;  and  Egilona,  blinded  by  the  mingled  jealousy  and  love 
with  which  she  has  witnessed  the  departure  at  the  same  time  from 
the  camp  of  both  Eoderigo  and  Covilla,  denounces  Julian  to  the 
^loorish  commander  as  having  yet  the  purpose  to  continue  the 
throne  of  the  Goths  to  his  daughter  and  her  betrayer.  Through- 
out every  scene — ^whatever  else  its  ebb  or  flow  of  passion — Julian 
has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  suffering  and  sorrow.  High  above  the 
rest  still  towers  that  shape  of  solitary  pain,  to  which  all  con- 
verge, whether  in  love  or  hate,  with  fruitless  efifort  to  overstep 
the  abyss  that  has  eternally  parted  him  alike  from  foe  and  friend. 
Such  hopes  as  animate  the  rest,  from  scene  to  scene,  exist  but  to 
show  that  from  him  hope  is  gone  for  ever;  and  the  tragedy  closes 
as  the  intelligence  is  brought  to  him  that,  for  the  supposed  act 
of  treachery  which  he  has  not  committed,  his  wife  and  two  sons 
have  been  murdered  by  the  Moor,  whom  his  victories  had  made 
master  of  his  native  land. 

This  outline  of  the  story  might  easily  be  filled  in  by  a  series 
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of  passages  exhibiting  the  Tarieties  of  power  and  beauty  with 
which  its  tragic  scenes  are  written ;  for  Landor*s  style  ia  here  at 
its  best,  and  contemporary  poetry  has  nothing  to  show  beyond 
Count  Julian  in  purity  or  in  grandeur.  But  I  shall  limit  myself 
here,  as  in  my  notice  of  Gebir,  to  one  or  two  only,  characteristic 
of  the  highest  power  displayed. 

A  most  enchanting  description  occurs  where  Roderigo*s  wife, 
i^lona,  is  exhibited  as  she  was  while  yet  her  husband  was  true 
to  her,  and  as  she  is  when  his  indifference  and  falsehood  have 
tEansformed  her,  and  she  is  ready  to  become  wife  to  the  infidel. 

*  Beaming  with  virtae  inAoccssible 
Stood  Egilona ;  for  her  lord  she  liTed, 

And  for  the  heavens  that  raised  her  sphere  so  high: 

All  thoughts  were  on  her,  all,  heside  her  own. 

Negligent  as  the  hlosBoms  of  the  field, 

Array'd  in  candour  and  simplicity, 

Before  her  path  she  heard  the  streams  of  joy 

Mormnr  her  name  in  all  their  cadences ; 

Saw  them  in  every  scene,  in  light,  in  shade, 

Beflect  her  image,  hat  acknowledge  them 

Hers  most  complete  when  flowing  from  her  most. 

All  things  in  want  of  her,  herself  of  none, 

Pomp  and  dominion  lay  heneath  her  feet 

Unfelt  and  unregarded.    Now  behold 

The  earthly  passions  war  against  the  heavenly  1 

Pride  against  love,  ambition  and  revengo 

Against  devotion  and  compliancy : 

Her  glorious  beams  adversity  hath  blunted ; 

And  coming  nearer  to  our  quiet  view, 

The  original  clay  of  coarse  mortality 

Hardens  and  flaws  around  her.  . .  • 

His  was  the  fault ;  be  his  the  punishment.* 

Again,  when  the  ruined  and  fallen  king  stands  wailing  before 
him  for  mercy,  he  employs  an  image  to  express  his  own  present 
weakness  and  his  former  strength,  which,  for  the  yividness  of 
its  appalling  contrast,  is  among  the  finest  in  the  range  of  Eng- 
lish poetry: 

*  I  stand  abased  before  insulting  crime, 
I  falter  like  a  criminal  myself ; 

The  hand  that  hurFd  thy  chariot  o*er  its  wheels. 
That  held  thy  steeds  erect  and  motionless 
As  molten  statues  on  some  palace-gate, 
Shakes  as  with  palsied  age  before  thee  now.* 

There  is  another  picture  of  him,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth 
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act,  to  which  Mr.  De  Quincej's  language  will  do  greater  justice 
than  any  words  of  mine.    *  Mr.  Landor,  who  always  rises  with 

*  his  subject,  and  dilates  like  Satan  into  Teneriffe  or  Atlas,  when 

*  he  sees  before  him  an  antagonist  worthy  of  his  powers,  is  pro- 
*•  bably  the  one  man  in  Europe  that  has  adequately  conceived 

*  the  situation,  the  stem  self-dependency  and  the  monumental 
'  misery  of  Count  Julian.  That  sublimity  of  penitential  grief, 
'  which  cannot  accept  consolation  from  man,  cannot  hear  ex* 
'  temal  reproach,  cannot  condescend  to  notice  insult,  cannot 
'  so  much  as  see  the  curiosity  of  bystanders  ;  that  awful  careless- 
'  ness  of  all  but  the  troubled  deeps  within  his  own  heart,  and  of 

*  God*s  spirit  brooding  upon  their  surface  and  searching  their 

*  abysses ;  never  was  so  majestically  described.'*  The  generous 
Moor,  Tarik,  has  said  that  at  last  Count  Julian  must  be  happy, 
for  '  delicious  calm  follows  the  fierce  enjoyment  of  revenge.* 

*  Hernando,  That  cahn  was  never  his :  no  oilier  will  be. 
Not  victory  that  overshadows  him  sees  he ; 
No  airy  and  light  passion  stirs  abroad 
To  raffle  or  to  soothe  him  ;  all  are  qaell*d 
Beneath  a  mightier,  sterner  stress  of  mind : 
Wakefol  he  sits,  and  lonely,  and  nnmoved. 
Beyond  the  arrows,  views,  or  shouts  of  men ; 
As  oftentimes  an  eagle,  ere  the  snn 
Throws  o*er  the  varying  earth  his  early  ray, 
Stands  solitary,  stands  immovable 
Upon  some  highest  cliff,  and  rolls  his  eye, 
Clear,  constant,  nnobservant,  nnabased, 
In  the  cold  light  above  the  dews  of  mom. .  . . 
He  cannot  live  much  longer.    Thanks  to  Grod! 

Tarik.  What!  wishest  thon  thy  once  kind  master  dead? 
Was  he  not  kind  to  thee,  nngratefol  slave! 

Hernando.  The  gentlest,  as  the  bravest,  of  tn^«1riw<^- 
Therefore  shall  memory  dwell  more  tranquilly 
With  Jnlian  once  at  rest,  than  friendship  coold. 
Knowing  him  yearn  for  death  with  speechless  lore. 
For  his  own  sake  I  coold  endnre  his  loss. 
Pray  for  it,  and  thank  God ;  yet  monm  I  most 
Him  above  all,  so  great,  so  bonntifol, 
So  blessed  once !  bitterly  mnst  I  monm. 
'Tis  not  my  solace  that  *tis  his  desire ; 
Of  all  who  pass  ns  in  life's  drear  descent, 
We  grieve  the  most  for  those  that  wisht  to  die.* 

*  See  the  ninth  volume  of  De  Quincey's  works  {Leaden  in  Literature)^ 
pp.  326-332,  for  evidence  still  more  impressive  of  the  effect  produced  by 
this  tragedy  on  a  iniiid  ot  jo  Jidiiiaiy  sharacter. 
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Solemnly  beautiful  is  ibis  close  to  the  magnificent  image 
with  which  the  speaker  has  opened.  For  all  the  irreparable  ruin 
there  is  only  death,  and  even  Hernando  wishes  it  for  him ;  but 
while  yet  the  hero  is  in  presence  of  the  spectator,  this  is  not  to 
be.  In  the  ordinary  sense  Death  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
tragedy;  but  the  intensity  of  tragic  suffering  here  is  in  continu- 
ing to  live.  So  thought  Julian's  kindest  friend;  and  I  will  close 
with  what  is  said  by  the  son  of  the  Moorish  conqueror,  his  most 
generous  foe. 

*  Behold  him,  onee  to  potent,  still  so  brave* 
80  ealm,  bo  self -dependent  in  distress ; 
I  mairel  at  him :  hardlj  dare  I  blame 
When  I  behold  him  fallen  from  so  high, 
And  so  exalted  after  snch  a  fall. 
Mighty  mast  that  man  be,  who  can  forgiTe 
A  man  so  mighty ;  seize  the  honr  to  rise, 
Another  never  comes :  O  say,  my  father  I 
8ay,  **  Jolian,  be  my  enemy  no  more.'* 
He  fills  me  with  a  greater  awe  than  e*er 
The  field  of  battle,  with  himself  the  first, 
When  every  flag  that  waved  along  oar  host 
Droopt  down  the  staff,  as  if  the  very  winds 
Hang  in  suspense  before  him.    Bid  him  go 
And  peace  be  with  him,  or  let  me  depart. 
Lo  I  like  a  Ood,  sole  and  insoratable, 
He  stands  above  oar  pity.* 

In  what  circumstances  the  poem  was  composed,  what  varie- 
ties of  alteration  it  underwent,  and  what  throes  of  labour  and 
enjoyment,  doubt  and  encouragement,  hope  and  despair,  attended 
the  successive  stages  of  its  production,  the  author's  letters  to 
Southcy  reveal  to  us ;  but  the  interest  taken  in  such  details  is 
not  sufficiently  general  to  justify  me  in  dwelling  upon  them,  and 
I  content  myself  with  simply  describing  the  close. 

On  the  21st  of  January  1811,  less  than  three  weeks  from 
the  time  when  the  first  act  had  been  completed,  Landor,  writing 
from  the  South  Parade  in  Bath,  exultingly  announced  to  his 
friend  that  the  entire  tragedy  was  done,  and  was  unable  to  sup- 
press the  hope  that  it  might  even  prove  worthy  to  be  acted. 

'  I  have  finished  Count  Julian  this  evening.  ...  It  will  have  many 
defects ;  bot  I  did  not  imagine  I  coald  do  so  well  as  I  have  done.  The 
popmiarU  aura,  though  we  are  ashamed  or  unable  to  analyse  it.  is  requi- 
site for  the  health  and  growth  of  gemus.  ...  I  believe  I  am  the  first  man 
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who  ever  wrote  tho  better  part  of  a  tragedy  in  a  concert-room. . .  It  cannot 
be  well  done,  written  with  each  amazing  rapidity.  In  forty  hours  I  have 
done  a  thousand  lines.  litUe  of  the  original  plan  is  retained,  but  about 
three  hundred  verses  are  unaltered,  or  nearly  so.  When  my  fingers  are 
fairly  well  again,  I  will  transcribe  the  whole  for  you,  that  the  eye  may 
take  in  all  at  a  time.  I  ought  to  have  it  acted,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
sleeve  of  a  new  coat  which  it  has  actually  made  threadbare.  Do  not 
whisper  to  any  one  that  I  have  written  a  tragedy.  My  name  is  composed 
of  unlucky  letters.  But  if  you  know  any  poor  devil  who  can  be  benefited 
by  the  gift  of  one,  he  may  have  it — profit,  fame,  and  all ;  and  what  is  more, 
if  it  is  not  successful,  he  may  say  it  is  mine.  At  all  events,  it  will  have 
a  better  chance  with  him  than  with  me.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me 
indeed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  people  as  managers  and  lord 
chamberlains,  though,  as  the  latter  is  a  person  of  rather  more  conse- 
quence, I  may  employ  him  a  few  years  hence  to  empty  ...  I  used  to 
believe  that  I  was  prodigiously  less  absent,  as  people  call  it,  than  other 
reading  and  writing  men ;  and  I  can  hardly  bring  to  my  memory  an  in- 
stance of  the  kind,  before  the  one  I  am  going  to  mention.  I  sent  for  a 
volume  of  Racine  (having  no  books)  from  the  library,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  counting  what  number  of  verses  was  the  average  of  a  tragedy.  I  was 
writing  when  it  came,  and  I  turned  over  his  messieurs  and  mesdames 
with  a  vacant  stare,  and  sent  the  volume  away  in  a  passion  without  the 
least  idea  what  had  induced  me  to  order  an  author  I  disliked  so  much. 
Let  me,  however,  do  justice  to  Racine.  I  have  a  reluctance  to  begin ; 
but  if  I  begin,  I  go  on.  His  great  fault  is,  every  tragedy  represents  the 
same  state  of  society,  of  whatever  country  the  characters  may  be,  or  in 
whatever  age  the  event.  In  a  few  of  our  higher  feelings  this  is  really  the 
case ;  but  the  reasonings  and  moral  sentiments  of  this  poet,  and,  above 
all,  the  mode  of  expressing  them,  may  be  fairly  laid  down  between  the 
Luxembourg  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.* 

It  was  not  however  until  the  5th  of  February  he  sent  the 

copy  fairly  transcribed  to  his  friend, 

*  My  rapidity  in  the  composition  was  not  quite  so  great  as  I  led  yon 
to  imagine.  My  hours  were  four  or  five  together,  after  long  walks,  in 
which  I  brought  before  me  the  various  characters,  the  very  tones  of  their 
voices,  their  forms,  complexions,  and  step.  In  the  daytime  I  laboured, 
and  at  night  unburdened  my  mind,  shedding  many  tears.* 

Southey  was  not  disappointed.  After  six  days  he  acknow- 
ledged it.  Too  Greek  for  representation  in  those  days,  it  was 
altogether  worthy  of  its  author.  The  thought  and  feeling  fre- 
quently condensed  in  a  single  line  was  unlike  anything  in  modem 
composition.  The  conclusion  also  was  Greek.  He  should  have 
known  the  play  to  be  Landor^s  if  it  had  fallen  in  his  way  with- 
out a  name.  What  this  waSy  poor  Rough's  had  only  tried  to  be. 
Never  was  a  character  more  finely  conceived  than  Julian.  The 
picture  of  his  seizing  the  horses  was  the  grandest  image  of  power 
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that  eyer  poet  produced,  and  in  the  first  rank  of  sublimity. 
Nor  could  he  have  placed  the  story  in  a  finer  dramatic  light.  Of 
course  he  must  print  the  tragedy.  It  would  not  have  many  more 
admirers  than  Gehir,  but  they  would  be  of  the  same  class  and 
cast ;  and  with  Gebir  it  would  be  known  hereafter,  when  all  the 
rubbiBh  of  their  generation  should  have  been  swept  away.  But 
as  to  the  possible  acting  of  it,  the  chance,  he  shrewdly  remarks, 
would  lie  in  John  Kemble*s  vanity;  and  he  thinks  that  through 
Longman,  who  has  some  property  in  Covent-garden,  backed  by 
a  note  from  himself,  he  can  at  least  insure  a  reading  from  the 
actor-manager,  who  would  doubtless  bring  it  out  if  he  thought 
it  calculated  to  display  his  talents ;  though,  as  for  *  understand- 
•  ing  the  power  and  miglit  and  majesty  that  the  trage^ly  manifests,* 
this  was  not  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who,  after  SIiake8i)eare, 
could  act  in  such  trash  as  Cato  and  the  Revenge:  the  last  a  play 
which  had  so  turned  Southey*s  stomach  on  seeing  it  nine  years 
ago  that  he  verily  believed  he  should  never  set  foot  in  a  theatre 
again.  But  was  it,  after  all,  worth  trial  ?  Less  from  its  want  of 
pageantry  than  because  of  its  excellences,  he  very  much  doubted 
its  success;  and  for  himself,  he  did  not  think  he  could  ever  con- 
sent to  submit  to  the  decision  of  such  a  crew  as  the  London  dra- 
matic critics  a  production  that  had  cost  him  thought  and  passion, 
blushes  of  cheek  and  throbs  of  head,  and  quiet  tears.  However, 
he  was  ready  to  send  the  play  to  Kcnible,  and  manage  all  the 
correspondence  with  him;  and  failing  him,  he  thought  he  might 
send  it  with  yet  a  better  chance,  through  Walter  Scott,  to  the 
Edinburgh  theatre. 

Landor  replied  as  to  this  after  two  days'  interval,  making  an 
interesting  and  noteworthy  comment  in  regaril  to  the  stage.  Not 
until  a  qtiartcr  of  a  century  later,  the  reader  at  all  conversant 
with  such  matters  will  remember,  this  disgrace  of  the  lo])bie8 
was  wiped  out  by  Mr.  Macready,  the  last  of  the  groat  tragic 
actors  of  our  generation. 

*  Kemble  may  be  tried.  It  rcallj  docs  appear  to  mo,  on  rccollprtion, 
thftt  Connt  Jalian  ii  a  charHctor  Riiitcd  to  bim ;  bat  I  have  Frou  wry 
little  of  Kemble.  Ton  would  hardly  imapnno  it,  I  have  not  Been  a  play 
acted  a  dosen  timei  in  my  life.  I  am  not  remarkably  pare  or  chaHte ; 
bat  to  hear  f^enerons  and  pathetic  sentimeutB,  and  to  iHihold  glorious  and 
grand  aetums  amidst  the  Tiilgar,  hard-hearted  lan^agu  of  prontitutes  and 
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lobbr-IoimgerB,  not  only  takes  away  all  my  pleasure  by  the  OTident  con- 
trast, bnt  seizes  me  with  the  most  painful  and  insnperable  disgnst.  Added 
to  which,  I  cannot  restrain  my  tears,  sometimes  at  even  an  indifferent 
piece.  It  is  cnrions  that  we  should  be  more  anxious  to  conceal  our  best 
passions  than  our  worst.  Our  pity  and  lore  are  profaned  by  the  most 
casual  glance ;  but  one  would  imagine  our  hatred  and  vengeance  were 
pro  bono  publico.  I  think  now  of  the  public  taste  precisely  as  I  did  when 
I  wrote  tiie  first  preface  to  Gebir,  That  preface  would  not  serve  for  a 
second  edition.  It  was  the  language  of  a  man  who  had  not  tried  the 
public,  and  who  threw  down  the  full  measure  of  his  expectations.  If 
Count  Julian  is  endured,  it  will  be  because  it  is  different  from  anything 
of  the  day,  and  not  from  any  excellence.  If  Eemble  will  not  act  it,  I 
would  not  submit  it  to  inferior  actors.* 

Thereupon,  replying  early  in  May  1811,  Soutbey  told  Landor 
he  was  going  up  to  London,  and  would  carry  with  him  the  tra- 
gedy for  Kemble.  He  ought  to  jump  at  it  if  he  knew  what  was 
really  excellent  in  dramatic  composition ;  but  Soutbey  did  not 
expect  that  from  him,  and  Landor  might  rely  at  least  on  the 
man's  being  made  to  understand  that  no  favour  was  solicited, 
the  obligation  being  quite  as  much  on  the  Kemble  part  as  on 
theirs.  But  at  this  point  Landor  seems  suddenly  to  have  gathered 
from  Soutbey 's  tone,  what  he  ought  clearly  to  have  discovered 
much  earlier,  how  vain  was  any  hope  from  that  quarter;  and  the 
eagerness  so  suddenly  expressed  for  the  stage  was  now  just  as 
hastilv  withdrawn.     *  Count  Jidian  shall  never  lie  at  the  feet  of 

*  Kemble.     It  must  not  be  offered  for  representation.     I  will 

*  print  it,  and  immediately.  Give  me  your  advice  how  this  is  to 
'  be  done.* 

Southey's  advice  was  ready,  though  hardly  what  Landor 
meant  by  his  question.  *  Print  the  tragedy  in  a  volume,*  he  wrote 
early  in  June,  '  with  boarded  covers,  not  as  a  pamphlet  to  be 

*  dog-leaved.'  Scott  also,  he  told  him,  was  writing  on  Eoderigo; 
and  if  the  old  Goth  ever  got  any  literary  news  in  the  other 
world,  it  would  surprise  him  to  hear  what  work  he  had  made  for 
the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  !*  On  the  25th  he  received 
the  result  of  this  advice  in  a  letter  from  Llanthony,  and  a  more 
characteristic  one  does  not  appear  in  the  series. 

*  Writing  to  Scott  in  1812,  to  thank  him  for  his  Vuion  of  Don  Bode- 
rick,  Soutbey  toUs  him,  *  I  have  a  tragedy  of  Landor*s  in  my  desk,  of 

*  which  Count  Julian  is  the  hero ;  it  contains  some  of  the  finest  toaches* 

*  both  of  passion  and  poetiy,  that  I  have  ever  seen.* 
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'  I  lent  Count  Julian  to  yonr  bookseller,  Mr.  Longman,  and  gave  him 
to  nndentand,  though  not  in  bo  many  words,  as  people  say,  that  yon 
thought  not  nnfavoorably  of  it.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  given  it 
up  to  him  for  half-a-dozen  copies ;  not  that  I  have  half-a-dozen  friends 
who  know  anything  of  poetry,  or  indeed  so  many  of  any  kind;  bnt  I 
wanted  half-a-doien  to  give  to  people  who  have  been  civil  to  me.  This 
wonld  not  do.  I  then  proposed  to  print  it  at  my  own  expense.  This  also 
failed.  They  wonld  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  have  lately  had  cold 
weather  here,  and  fires.  On  receiving  the  last  letter  of  Mr.  Longman  to 
this  pnrport,  I  committed  to  the  flames  my  tragedy  of  Ferranti  and  GiuliOt 
with  which  I  intended  to  surprise  yon,  and  am  resolved  that  never  verse 
of  mine  hereafter  shall  be  conmiittcd  to  anything  else.  My  literary  career 
has  been  a  very  cnrions  one.  Yon  cannot  imag^ine  how  I  feel  relieved  at 
laying  down  its  burden,  and  abandoning  this  tissue  of  humiliations.  I 
fancied  I  had  at  last  acquired  the  right  tone  of  tragedy,  and  was  treading 
down  at  heel  the  shoes  of  Aliieri.' 

At  all  this  Southey  is  overwhelmed  with  grief.  "Why  such  a 
man  as  his  friend,  certain  as  he  must  Ik)  of  the  sterling  value  of 
his  poems,  should  care  either  for  good  or  evil  report  of  them, 
was  utterly  unaccountahle  to  Southey.  Could  he  only  have 
known  that  Landor  thought  of  olFuring  the  ))lay  to  Longman, 
s  word  from  himself  would  have  prevented  all  that  irreparable 
destruction  and  mischief. 

*  The  people  at  that  house  know  nothing  about  books,  except  in  the 
mere  detail  of  trade ;  and  the  only  thing  which  they  would  think  of  was, 
that  single  plays  did  not  sell  unless  they  were  represented.  And  because 
these  Paternoster-row  men  have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  their  vocation,  you 
have  bnmt  a  play  which  doubtless  contained  as  much  pure  ore  as  Julittn, 
and  which  would  have  lived  as  long  as  the  language.  Zounds !  I  could 
■wear  almost  as  vehemently  at  yon  as  at  them.' 

This  was  written  from  London  ;  in  the  inter^'al  before  return- 
ing to  Keswick,  Southey  and  his  wife  vL^ited  Landor  at  Llnn- 
thony ;  and  Se[)tember  was  the  date  of  Lander's  next  letter.  Ho 
talks  of  the  favourable  weather,  and  what  it  is  doing  for  the 
land.     *  After  all  this,  if  I  talk  of  my  tragedy,  I  shall  remind 

*  you  of  the  lottery-men  in  the  newspapers.  Tlie  weather  has 
'  most  certainly  made  several  verses  grow  up  in  sevcml  placeit, 

*  and  occasioned  me  to  prune  some  of  the  rankest  parts.'  He 
speaks  of  portions  recovered  from  his  holocaust  of  Ferranti  aruf 
Giulio ;  and  closes  by  saying  that  if  Southey  could  tell  him  of 
any  bookseller  who  would  print  Count  Julian  without  giving 
him  any  more  trouble  than  might  arise  from  correcting  the 
■heaiat  he  ahould  be  very  much  obliged. 
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When  that  letter  arrived  at  Keswick,  Southey  tells  him,  on 
tlie  10th  of  October,  both  the  Latin  and  the  English  Gebir  were 
on  his  table.  He  had  been  putting  both  into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Gooch,  then  on  a  visit  to  him ;  which  was  a  sufficient 
expression  of  his  opinion  of  Gooch,  as  it  was  a  maxim  with  him 
never,  except  in  the  unavoidable  way  of  publication,  to  throw 
pearls  before  swine.  The  doctor  had  left  that  afternoon,  and  the 
last  word  spoken  by  him  at  parting  was  an  entreaty  to  himself 
to  entreat  Landor  to  write  another  poem.  He  winds  up  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  written  by  the  same  post  to  Murray,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Quarterly,  in  order  that  no  time  might  be  lost  about 
the  tragedy.  The  result  was  declared  in  a  note  dated  nine  days 
later. 

*  Send  Count  Julian  as  soon  as  yon  please  to  Mr.  Mnrray,  Fleet-street, 
and  he  will  be  yonr  publisher.  I  told  him  that  I  should  recommend  it  to 
yon  to  print  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  because  the  play  would  be 
highly  admired  by  the  few,  but  probably  not  popular,  being  too  good  for 
the  many.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  opinion  I  may  be  mistaken — so  mnch 
the  better — in  the  first  I  cannot.* 

Landor  acted  on  this  suggestion  at  once.  In  his  next  letter, 
at  the  opening  of  1812,  he  is  in  the  midst  of  proofs  and  printing; 
and  early  in  February  1812  Southey  received  the  printed  Cirnnt 
Julian.  The  substance  of  his  manly  letter  of  thanks  for  it  may  be 
added.  It  was  a  work,  as  he  believed,  s^d  generis,  No  piece 
to  which  it  could  be  compared  had  ever  yet  been  written,  and 
none  ever  would  be,  except  it  were  by  the  same  hand.  Landor 
was  the  only  poet  whom  it  seemed  to  Southey  impossible  to  imi- 
tate. Milton's  language  and  structure,  Shakespeare's  phrase- 
ology, though  attempted  by  men  immeasurably  inferior,  might 
yet  be  so  resembled  as  infallibly  to  remind  of  the  prototype ; 
but  in  Gebir,  and  still  more  in  Count  Julian,  the  manner  was 
no  more  separable  from  the  matter  than  the  colour  from  the 
rainbow.  The  form  seemed  incapable  of  subsisting  without  the 
spirit.  Yet  what  would  be  the  reception  of  the  drama?  With 
the  Athenians  for  its  audience,  Southey  could  have  told  the 
author.  But  being  what  they  were,  and  living  in  an  age  when 
public  criticism  upon  works  of  tine  literature  was  *  at  the  very 
'  point  of  pessimism,'  he  could  only  guess  that  it  would  pass 
silently;  that  a  few  persons  would  admire  it  with  all  their 
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hearts  and  all  their  soul  and  all  their  strength ;  but  that  envy 
and  her  companions  in  the  Litany  would  not  hear  enough  to 
induce  them  to  blow  their  trumpets,  and  even  abuse  it  into  no- 
toriety. 

And  thus,  by  a  hand  skilful  as  generous,  was  the  horoscope 
of  Count  Julian  cast,  and  its  fate  exactly  prefigured. 

VI.  In  Possession  of  Llanthony  Abbet. 

Between  Landor*s  return  from  Spain  and  his  completion  of 
C'iunt  Julian  three  years  had  passed,  and  personal  incidents  now 
calling  for  mention  had  occurred  in  the  iiitervaL 

The  StaffordBhire  estate,  which  had  been  so  long  in  his  family* 
and  which  alone  became  absolutely  his  by  his  father*8  death  (the 
Warwickshire  estates  of  Ipsloy -court  and  Tachbrooke  not  do- 
Bcending  to  him  until  the  death  of  his  motlier),  fell  short  in 
value  of  a  thousand  a  year,  and  went  but  an  inconsiderable  way 
to  the  purchase  of  an  estate  with  an  estimated  annual  rental  of 
more  than  three  thousand.  But  after  the  failure  of  Loweswater 
and  its  lake  ho  had  set  his  heart  on  Llanthony  and  its  abbey, 
and  everything  had  to  give  way  to  his  overpowering  desire  to 
possess  it.  In  the  end,  his  mother  consented  to  sell  Tachbrooke, 
the  smaller  of  her  two  estates,  to  enable  him  to  buy  Llanthony, 
on  condition  of  a  life  settlement  upon  her  from  the  latter  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  What  she  thus  gave  her 
eldest  son  was  the  ditlerence  between  that  amount  and  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  which  Tachbrooke  sold ;  but  she 
imi>osed  only  the  farther  condition  that  the  advowson  of  Colton 
should  be  surrendered  to  his  brother  C^haries,  to  whom  he  had 
already  presented  that  family  living.  An  act  of  parliament,  and 
the  consent  of  all  the  brothers,  wore  required  to  give  effect  to 
these  amingements ;  the  settlement  'lx*in«;  the  same  as  that  of 
his  mother's  estates — upon  Landor  for  life,  with  romaimler  to 
hin  iraue,  and  tliat  of  his  brothers  successively  in  tiil  male.  The 
art  was  also  to  enable  additional  sums  to  be  raised  upon  the  new 
purcluk^e  for  improvements  and  to  pay  off  mortga^'cs,  and  to  give 
to  the  tenants  in  possession  power  to  char;^e  the  estate  with 
marriage  jointures  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
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The  letter  of  January  1809,  in  which  he  told  Southey  that 
he  had  a  private  bill  coming  on  before  parliament,  replied 
likewise  to  an  invitation  from  his  friend  to  the  Lakes,  giving 
him  the  additional  startling  information  that  since  affairs  had 
been  going  on  so  badly  in  Spain  he  had  again  offered  his  ser- 
vices, and  that,  if  he  went,  there  was  little  chance  he  should 
ever  again  see  Derwentwater,  or,  what  was  next  in  beauty,  and 
he  hoped  to  have  called  his  own,  Loweswater.  But  that  he 
was  not  going,  all  the  rest  of  the  letter  showed  pretty  clearly. 

*  I  wish  I  had  settled  in  your  country.  I  could  live  without 
'  Bath.     As  to  London,  its  bricks  and  tiles  and  trades  and  fogs 

*  make  it  odious  and  intolerable.    I  am  about  to  do  what  no  man 

*  has  ever  done  in  England,  plant  a  wood  of  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

*  These  trees  will  look  magnificent  on  the  mountains  of  Llan- 

*  thony  unmixt  with  others;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  spot  on 

*  the  earth  where  eight  or  ten  thousand  are  to  be  seen  together.* 
He  proposed  to  be  in  London  shortly,  and  would  lose  all  abhor- 
rence of  travelling  if  he  could  but  hope  that  they  should  meet. 

No  sooner  did  Southey  get  this  news  of  the  parliamentary 
bill  than  he  was  all  eagerness  to  introduce  his  friend  to  his  oldei 
friend  Rickman,  clerk  to  parliament,  praised  by  everybody,  and 
whom  Charles  Lamb  thought  to  be  the  most  perfect  man — ^up 
to  anything,  down  to  everything,  fullest  of  matter  with  the  least 
verbosity — that  he  had  ever  known.  He  would  manage  all  the 
house -of- commons  part  of  the  bilL  To  him  Southey  wrote 
accordingly,  with  no  misgiving  that  he  should  raise  too  high  his 
expectation  of  the  friend  he  had  to  introduce.  Li  seeing  him, 
he  said,  Rickman  would  see  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
that  it  had  ever  been  his  fortune  to  fall  in  with,  and  who  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  if  it  were  possible  to  tamo  him.   *  He  does 

*  more  than  any  of  the  gods  of  all  my  mythologies,  for  his  very 

*  words  are  thimder  and  lightning,  such  is  the  power  and  the 

*  splendour  with  which  they  burst  out.  But  all  is  perfectly 
'  natural ;  there  is  no  trick  about  him,  no  preaching,  no  parade, 
'  no  playing  ofif.'  Of  Rickman,  at  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to 
Landor,  that  he  was  a  man  to  whom  he  owed  hardly  less  than 
to  himself  in  the  way  of  mental  obligation ;  for  it  was  not  more 
true  tliat  he  had  learnt  how  to  see  for  the  purposes  of  poetry 
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fipom  Lander  than  that  be  had  Icamt  how  to  read  for  the  pur- 
poees  of  history  from  Rickman. 

I  doubt,  however,  if  these  two  worthies  ever  saw  each  other. 
Everything  preliminary  to  the  bill  had  to  be  done  exclusively  in 
the  upper  house,  and  Landor  failed  to  find  Hickman,  though  he 
attempted  it  twice.  He  had  matters  greatly  troubling  him  at 
the  Bame  date.  Though  hardly  yet  in  complete  possession  of  the 
abbey,  his  *  uninterrupted  series  of  vexations  and  disappoint- 
'  ments  in  connection  with  it'  had  already  begun.  Not  only  his 
AVelsh  neighbours  had  been  doing  him  some  mischief,  but  one 
of  his  own  servants  had  cut  down  about  sixty  fine  trees,  lopping 
others;  and  this,  which  he  considered  as  the  greatest  of  all 
earthly  calamities,  as  he  told  Southey  in  a  letter  from  Bath,  had 
confined  him  to  the  house  several  days.     *  We  recover  from  ill- 

*  ness,  we  build  palaces,  we  retain  or  change  the  features  of  the 

*  earth  at  pleasure — excepting  that  only !  The  whole  of  human  life 

*  can  never  replace  one  bough.'  But  it  is  time  that  I  should 
ilescrilic  the  place  which  was  to  be  the  source  of  so  many  anxie- 
tiiss,  and  whoso  acquisition  cost  him  so  much  more  than  was 
repaid  by  any  hap])iness  it  yielded  hiui. 

A  letter  to  me  nearly  thirty  years  ago  thus  whimsically  re- 
ferred to  it:  'Llanthonyis  a  noble  estate:  it  produces  evcry- 

*  thing  but  herbage,  com,  and  money.  ^My  son,  howirver,  may 
'  perhaps  make  something  uf  it;  for  it  isal>out  eight  miles  long, 
'  and  I  planted  a  million  of  tn*es  on  it  more  than  thirty  years  a<{o. 
'  I  lived  there  little  more  than  eight  months  altoi^cther,  and  built 
'  a  house  to  pull  it  down  again.  Invent  a  hero,  if  you  can,  who  has 

*  performed  such  exploits.'  Here  was  un  instance  <  >f  my  ol(  1  friend 
setting  down  as  the  thing  he  did  the  thing  he  only  intended  tti 
do ;  for  his  million  of  trees  fidl  considerably  shoit,  in  the  reality,  of 
perhaps  a  tenth  of  the  number  at  which  hi.s  fancy  ruckoned  thcni. 
Such  as  they  were,  however,  his  plantations  have  been  tho  most 
profitable  part  of  the  estate;  which  might  in  otlier  point.^  also 
liave  deserved  as  little  the  iron}'  a]>plied  to  it,  if  its  capabilities 
even  to  the  same  extent  had  l>een  seen  and  used  Very  far  fmm 
ill  laid  out  would  have  been  the  whole  seventy  or  eighty  thi>u- 
sand  pounds  drawn  into  it,  if  they  had  but  been  o.\]it'uded  with 
tomiHsUsut  skill  and  prudent  management. 
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I  saw  it  lately.  From  Abergavenny  I  posted  along  those 
eight  miles  of  hill  and  vale  which  belong  stiU  to  Landor^R  son : 
the  mountains  on  either  side  becoming  more  steep,  and  the  valley 
more  rich  and  picturesque,  as,  twining  round  and  round  the  cir- 
cuitous approach,  Llanthony  comes  in  view.  Less  of  com  than 
pasture  there  is  of  course,  and  much  of  unreclaimed  and  moun- 
tain waste ;  but  I  saw  also,  through  the  whole  extent  of  valley 
that  we  passed,  abundance  of  fair  meadow-land ;  farms  to  all 
appearance  under  good  cultivation,  and  sheep  feeding  on  the 
slopes  that  even  the  famous  breeds  which  Landor  boasted  to 
have  brought  over  from  Spain  could  hardly  have  excelled.  At 
almost  the  farthest  comer  of  the  northern  angle  of  Monmouth- 
shire, into  which  the  estate  projects  itself,  stands  what  is  left  of 
the  abbey  from  which  it  takes  its  name ;  and  it  would  not  be 
cosy  to  find  in  any  part  of  Britain  a  ruin  amid  nobler  surround- 
ings. 

It  is  at  the  base  of  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  hills,  forming 
part  of  the  chain  of  the  Black  Mountains,  through  which  runs 
the  rich  deep  vale  of  Ewyas.  Drayton  has  described  the  place 
in  that  good  old  book,  the  Polyolhion,  which  Charles  Lamb  him- 
self could  hardly  have  liked  better  than  Landor  did : 

*  ^Mongst  Hatterill's  lofty  hills,  that  with  the  doads  are  crowned. 
The  valley  Ewyas  lies,  immur'd  so  deep  and  round. 
As  they  helow  that  see  the  mountains  rise  so  high 
Mi^rht  think  the  straggling  herds  were  grazing  in  the  sky : 
Which  in  it  such  a  shape  of  solitude  doth  bear, 
As  nature  at  the  first  appointed  it  for  pray'r:* 

— and  that  still  is  the  impression  it  gives.  As  it  may  have  been 
two  hundred  or  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  as  when  the  old 
poet  saw  it,  or  when  the  uncle  of  king  Arthur  is  fabled  to  have 
chosen  it  for  his  retreat,  it  strikes  the  visitor  now.  I  saw  it  in  the 
later  days  of  autumn ;  but  the  gaiety  of  summer  would  not  have 
been  so  suited  to  the  scene.  Beautiful  as  the  principal  portion  of 
the  ruin  is,  the  sense  of  beauty  is  not  the  feeling  it  first  awakens. 
All  that  instantly  attracts  and  fascinates  the  eye  in  the  lovely 
and  light  picturesqueness  of  Tintem,  is  absent  from  Llanthony: 
but  deeper  thoughts  connect  themselves  with  the  solid  simplicity 
of  its  gray  massive  towers  and  the  severely  solemn  aspect  of  its 
ruiaed  church,  taking  from  nature  no  ornament  other  than  that 
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worn  by  the  hills  aruund — majestic  and  hare  as  they,  and  even 
in  rain  seeming  as  etemaL  A  place  to  meditate  or  pray  in ;  but 
not,  one  cannot  but  instinctively  fcol  in  looking  at  it,  to  carouse 
or  build  a  house  in. 

Wliat  is  yet  standing  of  the  house  once  attempted  to  bo 
built  there — something  loss  than  half  a  mile  up  the  slope  at  the 
back  of  the  abbey — is  nearly  all  that  is  left  upon  the  spot  to 
point  the  moral  of  the  story  I  am  to  tell.  Of  the  million  trees 
that  were  to  have  enriched  the  estate,  but  a  small  tithe  are 
visible  in  the  plantations  now.  The  bridge  built  over  the  river 
Hondy  that  crosses  the  valley  was  swept  away  by  floods.  The 
praiseworthy  design  of  restoring  the  magnificent  centre  nave, 
for  which  many  Saxon  and  Norman  stones  were  taken  down 
and  numbered,  added  only  fresh  fragments  to  the  niin.  Tlio 
road  that  was  to  connect  the  abbey  with  the  mansion  has  ail- 
but  passed  away  without  a  trace.  But  in  three  high  ragged 
walls  open  to  the  sky,  and,  when  I  saw  them,  enclosing  a  hay- 
stack; and  in  some  ruined  but  not  yet  unroofed  stables  and 
cellars,  built  on  the  very  edge  of  a  mountain  stream  that  rushes 
swiftly  post  into  the  valley;  what  bad  once  l)een  an  inhabite<l 
dwelling  presents  itself  stilL  And  the  visitor  who  doubts  the 
wisdom  of  building  in  such  a  scene  at  all,  has  his  wonder  infi- 
nitely raised  at  the  spot  selected  for  the  mansion. 

Fifty-six  yeare  ago  appeared  the  well-known  liPoitUes  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales^  in  which  Landor  is  stat<Hl  to  have  become  re- 
cently proj»rietor  of  the  abl>ey,  an<l  is  reproaclied  for  intliin*rcii(re 
to  its  artificial  beauties  by  having  '  direct«'d  many  alterations 

*  to  be  made  in  the  ruins,  and  fitted  up  some  parts  for  habi- 

*  tation.'  This,  however,  is  not  just.  L!indor*s  only  wish  was 
to  restore ;  and  it  was  not  his  act,  but  that  of  his  predecesst>r, 
to  buOd  among  the  ruins.  In  Man.'h  ISOl),  a  year  before  that 
book  was  published,  he  was  thus  writing  to  Southey:  *I  am 

*  about  to  remove  an  immense  mass  of  building  which  Colonrl 

*  Wood   erected  against  the  abbey,  and  with  which   hf?   has 

*  shamefully  disfigured  the  ruins.  I  wouM  live  on  V>read  and 
'  water  three  years  to  undo  what  he  1ms  done,  and  thn*u  more 

*  to  repair  what  he  has  wasted.  It  is  some  consolation  to  liuve 
'  the  idea  of  receiving  you  in  Monmouthshire  next  season.     1 

L 
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'  will  soon  have  something  of  a  cottago  built,  and  will  send 
*  down  a  whole  teacaddyful  of  books/  The  something  of  a  cot- 
tage was  the  unfortunate  mansion ;  but  it  rose  from  the  earth  so 
slowly  and  amid  so  many  troubles  and  vexations,  that  he  was 
fain,  from  time  to  time,  to  add  to  his  temporary  abode  in  the 
southern  tower  originally  fitted  up  by  Colonel  Wood  as  a  shoot- 
ing-box, and  which  these  additions  enabled  him  to  make  his 
home  for  the  most  part  of  the  years  he  lived  at  Llanthony.  That 
home  is  now  the  Llanthony  Abbey  Tavern,  the  bailiff  of  the  pro- 
perty being  its  landlord ;  and  its  condition  at  this  day  is  proof 
that  Landor's  makeshifts  '  sixty  years  since*  were  not  contempt- 
ible. Part  of  the  old  abbot's  lodgings  are  adjacent,  the  arched 
refectory  now  serving  for  cellar  to  a  spacious  antique  kitchen  at 
the  base  of  the  tower;  and  there  is  also  part  of  the  old  building 
in  separate  use  as  a  farm,  which  then  was  available  for  domestic 
offices.  Altogether,  when  the  pictures  had  been  placed  and  the 
teacaddy  of  books  emptied,  it  was  no  bad  temporary  dwelling 
for  the  new  lord  of  Llanthony. 

Xor  were  the  objects  proposed  by  him  in  taking  possession 
of  his  new  estate  other  than  the  worthiest,  and  such  as  he  might 
fairly  have  hoped  to  accomplish.  He  was  bent  upon  restoring 
and  civilising  on  every  side  of  him  ;  the  mountain  wastes,  the 
church  and  abbey  ruins,  the  shocking  impassable  roads,  the 
ignorant  barbarous  people.  The  extent  to  which  he  failed  will 
appear  as  the  little  story  unfolds  itself,  and  some  of  the  reasons 
why ;  but  it  is  right  to  say  at  once  that  he  really  entertained 
such  designs.  Unhappily,  he  found  the  stubborn  and  evil 
qualities  of  the  Welsh  in  his  neighbourhood  to  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  his  expectation ;  and  what  most  repelled  him  from  his 
self-chosen  task,  was  what  should  most  have  impressed  him  with 
its  supreme  necessity.  Objecting  a  few  years  later  to  the  phrase 
that  the  vulgar  have  their  prejudices,  he  said  that  the  prejudices 
belong  not  to  them,  but  to  those  who  ought  to  remove  them  if 
they  have  any;  and  the  same  remark  applies  equally  to  other 
accompaniments  of  humanity  in  its  more  abased  and  neglected 
forms,  which  will  ever  remain  ill-intentioned  till  we  have  given 
it  other  intention  by  some  kind  of  cherishing  and  care. 

Landor's  earliest  correspondence  about  Llanthony  was  with 
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the  l)ishop  of  the  <liocese,  Burgess  of  St.  Davids,  afterwards 
transbted  to  Salisbury.  A  part  of  the  estate  was  the  living  of 
Cwmyoy,  of  which  the  parish  church  is  five  miles  from  the 
ahhey  on  the  Abergavenny  road ;  its  chapel-of-ease,  in  which 
there  is  regular  afternoon  service  still,  being  the  old  church 
within  the  abbey  enclosure  ;  and  this  latter  structure,  which  by 
its  rudeness  much  startled  me  at  my  visit  the  other  day,  seems, 
when  first  seen,  to  have  as  much  surprised  and  dissatisfied  the 
new  lord  of  the  estate.  lie  at  once  put  before  the  bishop  a 
firDposal  to  restore  what  he  believed  to  have  been  the  original 
church,  and  to  apply  to  more  becoming  use  the  materials  of  the 
existing  chapel.  His  letter  had  been  six  weeks  unanswered, 
when  he  wrote  again;  and  one  would  like  to  have  seen  the 
bishop  as  he  read  the  second  letter. 

*  Serend  weeks  Af;o  I  thonKht  it  my  daty  to  addreffs  a  letter  to  your 
lordfhip  on  Bome  altcntionB  it  is  expedient  to  make  in  the  chapel  of  Llan> 
thooy.    I  wished  to  rcHtore  to  its  former  state  and  uses  an  edifice  which 

I  belieTe  to  have  hoen  the  original  chapel I  had  hoped  for  p<.>r- 

ni'WAn  to  constmct  from  the  materials  a  school If  drunkenness, 

idleneM,  mischief,  and  revenge  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  saT- 
Mttfi  state,  what  nation — I  will  not  saj  in  Earope,  hat  in  the  world — is  so 
nngnlarly  tattooed  with  them  as  the  Welsh?  Had  I  never  kno^ii  how  to 
appreciate  the  sacrifice  yonr  lordship  makes,  taming  away  yoar  eyes  from 
the  moat  perfect  models  of  the  most  polished  ages  on  a  coantry  which  at 
BO  period  of  its  history  hath  produced  one  illastrioas  character,  most  cer- 
tainly I  thonld  not  have  requested  your  assistance  in  forwarding  its  inter- 
ests.   God  alone  is  great  enough  for  me  to  ask  anything  of  twice.' 

To  this  the  bishop  was  prompt  in  his  reply,  ]»romising  im- 
mediate inquiry;  and  within  a  month  he  wrote  again,  to  tell 
Lander  that,  having  had  the  op{)ortunity  of  inquiring  into  the 
•tate  of  Llanthony  church,  and  the  advantages  of  the  proposal 
for  its  renewal,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  his  assent  to  it : 
but  that  an  act  of  (Kirliaroent  aUo  would  l>e  necessary.  Tu  which 
Landor  replied  in  a  few  days  from  Clifton  ;  remarking  very 
drily  that,  as  he  had  recently  Wen  obliged  to  adopt  such  a 
measure  to  eficct  the  settlement  of  some  estates,  he  should  be 
alow  to  renew  his  efforts  in  that  quarter;  and  so  ended  Landor*s 
first  and  last  effort  as  a  church-n>storer.  But  a  conservative  in 
church  aflairs  he  always  called  himself,  sob<*rly  as  well  as  jo- 
ooielj;  and  when  proposing,  some  thirty  years  later,  to  cut 
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down  bishops'  incomes  and  add  a  trifle  to  the  stipends  of 
curates,  he  published  his  letters  under  that  title ;  which,  in  this 
particular  transaction  of  Llanthony  church,  let  us  confess  that 
he  deserved  perhaps  better  than  his  right  reverend  correspondent 
did. 

Six  months  earlier  than  his  first  letter  to  the  bishop  he  had 
been  writing  of  the  Welsh  to  Southey  in  much  the  same  strain, 
and  the  letter  will  tell  us  also  how  slowly  things  were  getting 
into  shape  at  Llanthony.  He  writes  from  Bath,  and  has  been 
sending  a  message  to  his  friend's  uncle,  who  had  a  parsonage  on 
the  borders  of  the  Wye. 

*  Happily,  on  the  borders  of  the  Wye,  the  people  are  more  dvilised 
than  abont  me.  They  are  more  active,  and  activity  will  not  permit  the 
lurking  and  loose  indulgence  of  malignity  and  revenge.  My  people  are 
idle  and  dronken.  Idleness  gives  them  time,  and  dnmkenness  gives  them 
spirit,  for  mischief.  I  hope  before  the  close,  not  of  the  next  bnt  of  the 
succeeding  summer,  to  have  one  room  to  sit  and  converse  in,  with  two  or 
three  bedrooms.  The  bad  weather  has  endangered  both  what  is  ruined 
and  what  is  repaired.  As  these  repairs  are  to  be  annihilated  hy  me,  I 
grieve  the  less ;  bnt  if  the  stones  are  thrown  down,  they  will  be  broken, 
and  much  time  will  be  consumed  in  working  more.* 

In  the  succeeding  summer  he  wrote  from  Llanthony  itself, 
not  uncomfortably  lodged  in  the  southern  tower,  and  eager  to 
have  a  visit  from  his  friend.  Direful  and  never  ceasing  had 
been  his  troubles.  His  new  house,  not  half  finished,  had  cost 
him  already  two  thousand  pounds.  Upon  his  estate,  of  which 
he  had  not  been  in  possession  three  years,  he  had  expended  in 
labour  eight  thousand  pounds.  Yet  the  people  who  chiefly  had 
benefited  by  this  outlay  treated  him  as  their  greatest  enemy. 
The  picture  is  not  a  cheerfrd  one,  but  would  probably  have  been 
not  less  true  if  its  tints  had  been  somewhat  softened. 

*  In  architects  I  have  passed  from  a  great  scoundrel  to  a  greater,  a 
thing  I  thought  impossible ;  and  have  been  a  whole  year  in  making  a 
farmhouse  habitable.  It  is  not  half  finished,  and  has  cost  already  two 
thousand  pounds.  I  think  seriously  of  filling  it  with  chipe  and  straw, 
and  sotting  fire  to  it.  Never  was  anything  half  so  ugly,  though  there  is 
not  a  brick  or  tile  throughout.  Again  and  again  I  lament  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  my  attempt  to  fix  in  your  delightful  country.  The  earth  con- 
tains no  race  of  human  beings  so  totally  vile  and  worthless  as  the  Welsh. 
...  I  have  expended  in  labour,  within  three  years,  eight  thousand  pounds 
amongst  them,  and  yet  they  treat  me  as  their  greatest  enemy. . . .  When 
I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  you  in  Bristol,  you  mentioned  your  design 
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of  comiiig  into  Monmoathiliire  this  rammer.  I  hope  nothing  will  hinder 
H.  Before  two  months  have  pMsed,  I  can  give  yoa  a  comfortahle  bed.  I 
hmve  two  nnaU  rooms  finished,  and  my  kitchen  will  be  completed  in  six 


The  yiait  was  not  paid  till  the  summer  following ;  and  soon 
alter  the  date  of  that  letter  he  left  Llanthony.  But,  from  Bath, 
he  continued  to  report  to  Southey  of  his  buildings  and  plantings 
at  the  abbey ;  and  this  was  the  winter  when  ho  began  CourU 
JtdMH  in  the  concert-room.  His  plantings,  alas !  did  not  thrive ; 
his  cedar-groves  were  like  the  groves  of  romance ;  and  he  saw 
the  million  trees  with  which  he  had  indulged  his  fancy  daily 
dwindle  and  decay.  He  began  by  buying  two  thousand  cones, 
i^^lffnUting  a  hundred  seeds  from  each,  and  believing  that  such 
had  really  been  the  product :  '  but,  alas  I  the  rains  and  the  field- 

*  mice  have  hardly  left  me  a  thousand.     I  must  begin  again ; 

*  and  instead  of  raising  a  hundred  and  Rfly  thousand  trees,  niurit 

*  be  contented  with  fifty  thousand,  or  perhaps  with  thirty.'  The 
nsit  of  the  letter  is  about  Count  Julian^  which  he  says  will  be 
fiurly  transcribed  within  a  week. 

Hie  evening  of  the  day  when  the  transcription  began  was 
for  Landor  a  memorable  one. 

VIL  Marriage  and  Life  at  Llantuont. 

Writing  to  Southey  in  April  1811  of  many  unimportant  and 
indifferent  things — suggestions  for  his  tragedy,  criticirtm  of  an 
epitaph  by  his  friend  which  he  thought  comparable  to  the  few 
iinctft  specimens  of  such  things  in  the  Gn*ek,  (questions  of  whe- 
ther they  are  to  meet  in  Lrmdon  or  in  Bath  where  he  has  a 
ts|iare  bed  rea<ly — he  thus  IiIIm  up  the  la^it  uno'jcupied  corner  of 
liis  letter :  '  It  is  curious  tliat  the  evening  of  my  beginning  to 
'  transcribe  the  tm^edy  1  fell  in  love.    I  have  found  a  girl  witli- 

*  out  a  jiixjience,  an^l  with  very  few  ar:compli-}iuientH.     She  in 

*  pretty,  graceful,  and  g'- J -tern] Hired — thr«.-e  thinirs  indiMjx.'nA- 

*  able  to  my  happineji-i.     Aili*:'j,  and  eonifrdltilate  ui*..     I  foiV'>t 

*  to  nvtli-it  I  have  S'ldtd  thirtv-tive  vers<;9  V*  scene  ii.  of  a#:t  •$. 

*  There  was  hardly  lime  enou;:h  for  the  r»:iifj»«iarance  of  Op;i>i/ 
."v^nthey  is  de]i;;hted  at  the  ueWH,  and  giv«rs  him  joy  i*incereJy. 
The  vt:ry  Welshmen  will  U.o.ome  more  en  iunblt  if  h':  taken  a 
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wife  to  Llanthony.  He  means  himself  to  be  at  Bath  in  July, 
and  insists  that,  if  Lander  is  absent  from  it  then,  he  shall  come 
on  to  Keswick. 

A  few  days  after  the  letter  to  Southey  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
who  had  questioned  him  on  the  reports  she  had  heard,  qualify- 
ing her  motherly  interest  with  a  little  tender  reproach. 

'Dear  Mother,  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  yoor  very  kind  and  affeo* 
tionate  letter,  thongh  I  am  several  honrs  too  late  for  the  poet.  Ton  have, 
thronghont  the  whole  of  my  life,  constantly  treated  me  with  the  same 
goodness,  and  I  shonld  he  very  ungrateful  if  I  conld  ever  forget  it.  I  hope 
we  shall  often  meet  again,  and  pass  many  happy  days  together  yet.  My 
presence  will  he  so  often  requisite  to  overlook  what  is  going  on  at  Llan- 
thony, that  I  am  afraid  I  should  hardly  he  ahle  to  stay  longer  than  a  few 
days  with  you  at  Ipsley.  It  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see 
you,  and  I  certainly  would  come  over  for  that  purpose,  if  it  were  only  for 
a  day.  The  name  of  my  intended  hride  is  Julia  Thuillier.  She  has  no  pre- 
tensions of  any  kind,  and  her  want  of  fortune  was  the  very  thing  which 
determined  me  to  marry  her.  I  shall  he  sorry  to  leave  Bath  entirely,  hut 
when  I  have  completed  my  house,  I  must  remain  there.  Believe  me,  dear 
mother,  your  ever  affectionate  W.  S.  Landob.' 

Not  only  had  want  of  fortune  been  no  sort  of  drawback,  but 
it  was  in  truth  the  very  thing  for  which  he  was  marrying  the 
girL  There  was  small  opening  for  family  remonstrance  after 
that,  nor  does  any  seem  to  have  been  attempted.  The  marriage 
took  place  before  the  end  of  ^fay.  It  had  all  been  arranged 
and  settled  after  the  manner  of  the  eternal  friendship  between 
Cecilia  and  Matilda  in  the  Anti-Jacobitu  '  By  Heaven  f  he 
said  to  a  friend  who  with  him  had  entered  the  ball-room  where 
'Miss  Thuillier  was,  *  that's  the  nicest  girl  in  the  room,  and  Fll 
'  marry  her.'  A  sudden  thought  had  struck  him,  and  the  thing 
was  done.  He  had  married  a  pretty  little  girl,  of  whom  he  seems 
literally  to  have  had  no  other  knowledge  than  that  she  had  more 
curls  on  her  head  tlian  any  other  girl  in  Bath,  and  that  she  was, 
as  I  find  him  also  saying  in  one  of  his  letters,  descended  from  a 
Swiss  noble  family.  In  sober  fact  his  little  baroness,  as  he  liked 
to  call  her,  was  the  daughter  of  a  banker  at  Banbury,  whom  ili 
success  had  taken  to  other  employment  in  Spain,  while  his  feunily 
found  a  home  in  Bath.  There  was  nevertheless,  in  all  this,  no- 
thing of  necessity  to  prevent  the  marriage  proving  suitable  and 
happy,  if  what  was  so  entirely  wanting  in  both  before  the  cere- 
mony had  only  been  in  any  sufficient  degree  supplied  by  eitliur 
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after  it  This,  anfortunately,  continued  to  the  last  to  he  alto- 
gether aheent;  and  with  whom  primarily  and  to  the  greatest 
extent  the  hlame  must  he  held  to  rest,  I  do  not  think  there  can 
be  any  kind  of  douht.  I  will  in  fairness  add  what  is  told  me 
by  Mr.  Robert  Landor :  '  I  must  do  this  little  wife  the  justice  to 

*  say  that  1  saw  much  of  her,  about  three  years  after  her  mar- 

*  riage,  during  a  long  journey  through  France  and  Italy,  and  that 

*  I  left  her  with  regret  and  pity.' 

All  the  danger  appears  to  have  been  foreseen  by  Birch,  who 
wrote  his  congratulations  from  Magdalen-collego  on  the  20th  of 
June.  The  marriage  had  taken  him  by  surprise,  and  he  had 
been  expecting  that  Landor  would  have  written  to  him.  He 
now  told  him  that  such  a  step,  he  had  long  thought,  would  be 
likely  to  improve  and  secure  his  happiness,  and  he  did  not  doubt 
but  that  the  choice  made  would  confirm  this  opinion.  Excellent 
as  the  rude  material  might  be,  however,  something  would  still 
be  wanting.  *  You  will  tliink  me  a  strange  fellow  for  talking  in 
'  this  coarse  and  homely  way  on  such  an  occasion. . .  Do  not  smile 
'at  me ;  but  it  is  my  belief  that  an  excellent  wife  is  seldom 

*  made  perfect  to  our  hands,  but  is  in  part  the  creation  of  the 
'  huthand  after  marriage^  tfie  result  of  his  character  and  hehamour 
'  aciimj  u}ton  her  own,"*  How  much  mi};ht  have  been  saved  to 
Landor  if  he  had  but  taken  sulHcicutly  into  his  brain  and  heart 
these  few  wise  words  !* 

No  misgivings  had  the  good  old  Parr — nothing  but  affec- 
tionate rejoicings.     '  lie  assured,'  he  wrote  on  the  7th  of  June, 

*  tliat  my  heart  would  leap  for  joy  if  I  saw  both  of  you  at  my 

*  parsonage  gate,  and  that  I  should  give  you  a  most  cordial  re- 

*  There  is  plenty  of  proof  that  they  afterwards  Bank  into  his  mind. 
In  the  coarse  of  a  characteriBtic  lerieB  of  papers  on  i/i(/A  and  Lov  Life 
in  Italy  contribnted  by  Landor  to  a  periodical  edited  by  Leigh  Hont.  we 
And  a  remark,  where  Mr.  Tallboys  cantions  his  son  aii  to  marriaf^e,  pro- 
foundly impressive  in  it*  meaning  and  its  moral :  *  Death  itself  to  the  re- 
'  Jllectin|(  mind  is  lesa  serious  than  marriage.  The  older  plant  is  cnt  down 
•*  that  the  yoonger  may  have  room  to  flourish :  a  few  tears  drop  into  the 

*  loosened  soil,  and  buds  and  blossoms  spring  over  it.    Death  is  not  evi'n 

*  a  blow ;  is  not  eren  a  pulsation ;  it  is  a  pauBe.   But  marriage  unrolls  the 

*  awfol  lot  of  numberless  generations.    Health,  Genius,  Honour,  are  tlie 

*  words  inscribed  on  some ;  on  others  are  Disease.  Fatuity,  and  Infamy. 

*  Edward,  may  ProTideuce  guide  you  cither  in  this  state  or  from  it!* 
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the  man  of  all  others  he  was  not  likely  to  have  chosen,  the 
spiteful  Fates  had  themselves  already  laid  hold  of,  and,  when 
the  rest  had  withdrawn,  were  to  thrust  unasked  on  the  scene. 
These  are  things  of  destiny.  While  Southey  continued  husily 
making  inquiries,  this  man  heard  of  them,  wrote  to  Landor, 
and  offered  himself  as  well  known  to  Southey.  '  I  shall  owe 
'  a  tenant  to  you,  after  all,'  wrote  Landor  exultingly.  In  less 
sanguine  tone  Southey  made  reply  that  the  person  in  ques- 
tion (whom  I  shall  refer  to  as  B)  was  certainly  known  to  him, 
and  came  of  an  excellent  stock,  but  he  had  never  thought 
of  asking  him  to  be  tenant  at  Llanthony.  His  knowledge  of 
him  was  derived  from  a  liking  for  one  of  his  sisters,  very  dear  to 
Charles  Lamb  as  well  as  himself  for  her  genius  and  goodness, 
though  both  had  to  be  discerned  through  a  most  unprepossessing 
exterior  and  a  nervousness  looking  like  silliness.  '  B  has  pro- 
'  bably  to  learn  farming,'  he  ominously  added,  '  and  so  far  is  less 
'  desirable  than  Hutchinson.'  This  was  of  course  disregarded, 
and  B  was  duly  installed.  Considerably  more  will  be  heard  of 
him  hereafter. 

But  Landor  had  not  waited  for  this  teterrima  cau^a  to  get 
himself  into  all  Idnds  of  vexation  and  trouble  with  his  Uan- 
thony  neighbours,  gentry  as  well  as  commonalty.  Southey*s 
prediction  that  a  wife  would  make  the  very  "Welshmen  endur- 
able, had  unfortunately  not  been  realised.  ^Matters  went  on  so 
badly,  that  even  when  the  building  of  his  house  was  finished 
and  some  rooms  had  become  habitable,  the  abbot  of  Llanthony, 
as  his  half-sister  Ardcn  persisted  always  in  calling  him,  simply 
from  time  to  time  occupied  these,  left  the  rest  nnfumished,  and 
never  wholly  quitted  the  tower.  He  apparently  never  quite 
settled  to  the  conWction  tliat  he  should  continue  to  occupy  the 
place.    *  This  blessed  day,*  he  wrote  in  August  1812,  'to  use  an 

*  expression  which  people  seldom  use  so  emphatically,  my  masons 

*  have  left  me,  after  a  job  of  three  years.  I  live  in  my  house 
'  merely  to  keep  it  dry,  just  as  a  man  would  live  in  a  dog-kennel 
'  to  guard  his  house.  I  hate  and  detest  the  very  features  of  the 
'  country,  so  much  vexation  have  I  experienced  in  it.     I  wish 

*  to  God  I  could  exchange  it  for  a  house  in  Bath  or  anywhere ! 
'  Another  man  would  not  have  the  same  causes  for  vexation. 
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*  The  people  would  not  be  his  tenants.     I  never  can  be  happy 

*  here,  or  comfortable,  or  at  peace.     Adieu.     Meliorihus  utere 

*  fiUisr  lie  had  also  specLil  causes  of  vexation  at  this  exact 
date,  of  which  a  very  brief  narrative  from  letters  preserved  among 
his  papers  may  not  bo  unamusing  now.  It  will  at  least  be  full 
of  character. 

Being  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  ^Ion- 
mouth,  he  had  startled  his  colleagues  at  the  summer  assizes  of 
1812  by  an  unexampled  departure  from  precedent  Acce])ting 
in  their  literal  signification  the  formiil  ex])rcssious  in  ^fr.  Baron 
Thompson's  charge,  he  presented  with  his  own  hand  into  that 
of  the  judge  a  complaint,  supported  l«y  the  evidence  of  a  magis- 
trate, of  alleged  felony  committed  by  one  of  the  surveyors  of 
taxes  in  the  county;  stated  that  his  fullow-jury men,  whom  with 
himself  his  lortlship  liad  adjured  to  Liy  Ix^forc  him  whatever 
they  might  have  hcanl  of  ftdony  committed  in  the  country,  had 
in  the  particular  case  refused  to  ])erform  that  duty;  and  asked 
if  his  lordship  was  prepan^d  to  screen  these  ^lonmouthshire  gen- 
tlemen in  refusing  inquiry  against  the  demand  of  that  member 
of  their  Ixxly  who  had  shown  its  necessity :  '  a  man  who  never 

*  committed  or  conniveil  at  any  base  acti(»n,  who  never  avenged 

*  an  injury,  who  never  accej)ted  a  favour  at  the  exjiense  of  in- 
'  dependence,  and  who  in  everything  that  elevates  the  character 
'  or  adorns  the  mind  would  blush  at  descending  to  a  cum])arison 

*  with  the  first  and  wisest  among  them.* 

ITie  learned  Ixiron  nevertheless,  meaning  nothing  of  the  sort, 
]iru(1ently  abstaineil  fn>m  even  answering  the  letter ;  u]K>n  wliich 
Landor  wrote  again  to  n^mind  him  that  there  was  a  time  when 
the  courtej<ies  of  life  nvjuiriMl  that  a  lett<T  should  Ik»  answennl, 
tliough  written  hy  inferiors  in  fortune  or  learning.    *  Their  l»usi- 

*  ness,  though  of  small  inij)ortanee,  had  always  its  slian*  i»f  notice; 

*  and  somewhat  was  occasionally  added  that  tln'V  miglit  not  n»- 

*  pine  at  what  they  could  not  aspin*  to,  and  that  tlie  inequalities 

*  of  fortune  niiglit  l)e  smoothened  by  her  conde.seension.    Thew 

*  things  have  Ven.     Among  the  things  that   I  should  have 

*  fancied  c<mld  never  be,  is  a  judge  n'fnsing  to  investigate  a 

*  felony,  when  a  graml  juror,  wlK>m  he  had  commanded  to  lay 
'  euch  matters  belbi-e  him,  btates  the  fact,  and  a  magistratu 
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'  brings  the  evidence.     I  acknowledge  my  error,  and  must  atone 

*  for  my  presumption.  But  I  really  thought  your  lordship  was 
'  in  earnest;  seeing  you,  as  I  did,  in  the  robes  of  justice,  and 
'  hearing  you  speak  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority  of  the 
'  laws.'  And  so  ended  the  matter,  as  indeed  it  could  not  help 
ending ;  Landor  being  not  so  much  wrong  as  wrong-headed,  and 
preferring  to  lose  what  he  wanted  rather  than  fail  to  overtum 
all  common  law  and  usage  in  getting  it. 

Tho  transaction  was  in  truth  not  so  foolish  as  it  looks.  The 
object  of  Landor's  wrath  was  an  electioneering  attorney  whom 
everybody  believed  to  be  a  rascal,  but  some  had  found  convenient 
to  their  purposes,  others  did  not  like  to  meddle  with,  and  Lan- 
dor alone  was  for  exposing  at  all  hazards.  The  thing  in  its  way 
was  quite  as  chivalrous  as  anything  in  the  page  of  Cervantes, 
and  to  many  perhaps  will  seem  not  much  less  absurd ;  but  that 
at  least  one  Monmouthshire  magistrate,  a  clei^gyman  and  a  man 
of  education  and  refinement,  thought  Landor  right  and  unselfish 
in  moving  in  the  matter,  I  learn  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Davies 
of  Court-y-Gollcn.  They  are  besides  very  pleasing  evidence  of 
the  terms  on  which  the  lord  of  Llanthony  remained  with  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  resident  gentry  as  long  as  he  lived  in 
the  county.  The  families  exchange  visits  and  more  substantial 
courtesies.  Mr.  Davies  overflows  with  thanks  for  a  Rembrandt 
Landor  has  given  him,  and  sends  him  back  no  end  of  poplars 
and  other  trees.  They  stock  each  other^s  ponds  and  gardens  with 
fish  and  fruit,  discuss  amicably  Cuyps  and  Claudes,  and  do  not 
quarrel  even  over  politics.  Mr.  Davies  is  for  an  influence  in  the 
county  adverse  to  the  Beauforts,  '  or  we  shall  be  lost.'  Being 
appealed  to  in  one  of  Landor*s  disputes  with  his  tenantry,  he 
decides  in  his  favour,  but  not  without  shrewd  advice  as  to 
points  of  temper ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  two  magistrates  long 
afterwards  referred  to  in  the  imaginary  conversation  with  a  Flo- 
rentine visitor,  where  Landor,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  says, 

*  In  the  county  where  my  chief  estate  lies,  a  waste  and  unprotit- 
'  able  one,  but  the  third  I  believe  in  extent  of  any  there,  it  was 
'  represented  to  me  that  the  people  were  the  most  lawless  in  Great 
'  l>ritain ;  and  the  two  most  enlightened  among  the  magistrates 

*  wished  and  exhorted  me  to  become  one.' 
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He  made  the  application  accordingly ;  and  I  am  able  to  re- 
late from  his  papers  what  followed  its  rejection.  The  time  for 
making  it  mnst  be  admitted  to  have  been  ill-chosen,  his  letter  to 
the  lord-lieutenant  bearing  date  in  the  same  month  when  he  had 
written  to  the  grand  jnry,  the  foreman  of  whom  was  the  lord- 
lientenanf  s  brother.  This  was  hardly  an  excuse,  however,  for 
the  dryness  of  the  duke's  reply. 

*  Badminster,  Angast  28, 1812.  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the 
reeeipt  of  your  letter,  and  to  express  my  regret  that,  at  present,  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  comply  with  yoor  request.  I  am,  sir,  yonr  most  humble 
serrant,  Bsaufobt.' 

Landor*8  rejoinder,  written  on  the  2d  of  September,  was  not 
without  dignity.  Since  it  was  not  his  grace's  pleasure,  he  wrote, 
to  nominate  him  on  the  commission  of  the  peace,  he  requested 
that  the  duke  would  have  the  goodness  to  appoint  some  other 
person  of  more  information  and  of  more  independence ;  '  quali 
*  ties  which  no  one  can  better  appreciate,  and  which  are  fo 
'  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  particularly  the  magis- 
'  tracy.'  It  was  absolutely  requisite  that  some  justice  of  the 
peace  should  reside  within  ten  miles  of  Llanthony  parish ;  and 
he  now  repeated  his  request  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  discour- 
tesy in  applying  directly  to  the  chancellor. 

To  the  chancellor,  at  the  same  time,  he  stated  the  urgent 
grounds  that  existed  for  the  appointment  of  a  justice  of  peace 
in  the  neighbourhood.  There  was  not  one  within  ten  miles, 
and  several  parts  of  the  parish  were  thirteen  mQes  distant  from 
one.  Asa  consequence  thefts  and  every  kind  of  misdemeanour  wei*e 
committed  almost  daily,  and  always  with  impunity.  For  men 
were  unwilling  to  leave  their  little  farms,  cultivated  by  their 
own  personal  labour,  to  take  offenders  a  whole  day's  journey 
over  mountains  so  wild  and  perilous ;  and  were  no  less  afraid 
of  returning  to  their  homes  than  reluctant  at  leaving  them  on 
such  a  business.  He  had  mentioned  these  facts  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  though  the  office  of  a  magistrate  would  of  course 
be  a  troublesome  one  to  a  man  of  retirement  and  letters,  if  it  was 
not  presumptuous  to  call  himself  so,  yet  he  was  willing  to  have 
undertaken  it.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  however,  thought  him 
unfit.     The  letter  closed  with  a  waiver  of  his  own  claims  in 
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favour  of  any  more  suitable  person,  and  with  a  reiteration  that 
the  appointment  was  necessary. 

The  chancellor  made  no  reply.  It  is  difficult  now  to  believe 
possible,  what  could  then  be  done,  or  omitted  to  be  done,  with 
perfect  impunity.  As  Sydney  Smith  says  of  the  time  comprised 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  centur}'  when  this  particular  chancellor 
and  his  court  pressed  so  heavily  on  mankind,  it  was  an  awful 
time  for  liberal  opinions  and  for  all  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
entertain  them.  A  man  raising  his  voice  against  a  Tory  lord- 
lieutenant  was  a  man  crying  out  in  a  desert ;  but  Landor  did  not 
therefore  abate  his  voice,  and  happQy  we  may  hear  it  stilL  He 
wrote  another  letter,  of  which  the  interest  rises  above  the  occa- 
sion, and  gives  it  value  in  a  higher  sense.  It  t^Us  us  what  in 
favourable  circumstances  he  proposed  to  have  done  at  Uanthony, 
and  what,  in  circumstances  less  happy,  he  did ;  and  so  much  as 
it  eloquently  and  quite  truly  claims,  of  unselfishness  of  intention 
and  worthiness  of  design,  may  stand  hereafter  not  unfairly  against 
some  serious  faults  and  failures  of  execution.  It  is  a  masterly 
apology,  if  not  a  complete  defence,  and  will  soften  if  it  does  not 
arrest  judgment.  Its  date  is  October  1812.  I  give  the  mate- 
rial portions. 

*  TO  THE  LOBD-CHIHCKLLOB  ELD09. 

...  *  The  choice  of  jastices  and  their  condact  are  perhaps  of  greater 
importance  than  any  things  now  remaining  of  the  English  constitation.  I 
thought  myself  qnalified.  I  have  constantly  endeavonred,  from  my  earli- 
est yonth,  to  acquire  and  disseminate  knowledge.  My  property  in  the 
county  is  little  short  of  3000/.  a  year,  and  capahle  of  improvement  to  more 
than  donhle  that  amount.  I  have  estates  in  other  counties,  hoth  in  pos- 
session and  in  reversion.  I  have  planted  more  than  70,000  oaks,  and 
800,000  other  forest-trees ;  and  I  shall  not  leave  off  until  I  have  planted 
one  million.  Fifteen  thousand  acres  of  land  will  allow  room  enough  for 
their  growth.  Yet  I  have  sought  no  medal  or  notoriety,  and  the  mention 
of  it  is  now  extorted  from  me  to  prove  that  in  one  instance  I  have  not 
without  success  attempted  to  benefit  the  county.  I  have,  at  my  own  ex- 
I)ense,  done  more  service  to  the  roads  in  a  couple  of  years  than  all  the 
nobility  and  gentlemen  around  me  have  done  since  the  Conquest ;  and  I 
stated  my  desire  of  being  in  the  conmiission  of  the  peace  to  arise  from 
the  power  it  would  afford  mc,  at  the  sessions,  of  presenting  what  are  still 
impassable,  and  of  repressing  those  lawless  acts  which  are  committed  in 
all  countries  where,  from  similar  impediments,  there  is  little  intercoorse 
with  mankind.  When  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  thought  proper  to  decline  my 
offer,  I  wrote  again  to  him  with  perfect  temper,  and  requested  him  to  ap- 
point one  better  qualified.   He  had  no  reply  to  make.  It  may  indeed  jostly 
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be  laid  of  me,  if  aoTthing  Rhtll  be  said,  Serit  arborc*  qu<e  alteri  ittrculo 
protint ;  and  what  honour  it  will  confer  on  the  lord-lieutenant  to  have 
rejected  the  pablio  and  gratoitons  BorriceB  of  snch  a  man  is  worth  his 
ronrideration  rather  than  mine.  ...  I  never  now  will  accept,  my  lord, 
anything  whatever  that  can  be  given  by  miniBtera  or  by  chancellors,  not 
even  the  dignity  of  a  coontry  justice,  the  only  honour  or  office  I  ever 
have  solicited.  In  truth,  it  was  the  only  one  fit  for  me.  I  cannot  boast 
that  high  cnltiyation  of  mind,  that  knowledge  of  foreign  nations,  that  in- 
temmrse  with  men  who  have  established  and  men  who  have  subverted 
empires,  that  insight  into  human  nature,  that  investigation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  causes  why  Europe  has  diverged  from  the  same  (original)  state 
of  society  into  such  variations  of  civic  polity ;  in  short,  those  travels  abroad 
and  those  studies  at  home  which  have  adapted  the  grt* at  statesmen  of  the 
day  fur  the  duties  they  so  ably  and  disinterestedly  fulfil.  Yet  somewhat  of 
ali  these  things  have  fallen  within  my  reach  and  oxercised  my  moderate 
powers  of  mind.  Demosthenes  and  Polyuiuh,  Livt  and  Tacitus,  Machia- 
TKLLi,  Davila,  Gravina,  Beccaria,  De  Tuou  and  Montesquieu,  Milton 
and  Sydney  and  Hakrington  and  Locke,  may  console  me  for  the  down- 
fall of  my  hopi'S  from  that  bright  eminence  to  which  none  of  them,  in 
these  times  and  in  this  country,  would  have  attained;  aud  for  which  my 
pursuits  equally  disqualify  me.  Here  I  have  only  occupied  my  hours  with 
what  lie  beneath  the  notice  of  statesmen  and  governors:  in  pursuing,  with 
fresh  alacrity,  the  improvement  of  public  roads,  of  which  already  I  have 
completed,  at  my  own  expense,  more  tlian  a  distance  of  seven  miles  over 
mountains  and  precipices,  and  have  made  them  bett«>r  and  much  wider 
than  the  turnpike  roads  throughout  the  country;  in  relieving  the  wants 
and  rc^moving  the  ignorance  of  the  poor ;  and  in  repreHsing,  by  ])ersoiial 
influence  rather  than  judicial  severity,  the  excesses  to  which  misery  and 
idleness  give  rise.  These  things  appear  of  little  consequence  to  the  rich 
and  prosperous,  but  they  are  the  causes  why  the  rich  and  prosperous 
cease  to  be  so ;  and  if  we  refuse  to  look  at  them  now,  in  the  same  point 
of  view  as  humanity  and  religion  see  them  in.  they  will  have  to  l>e  looked 
at  hereafter  from  a  position  not  only  incompatible  with  leisure  and  quiet, 
bmtfar  too  elotf  for  safety .    I  am,  my  lord,  Walter  Savaoe  Lani>or.* 

WiththiR  and  a  poetical  epistle  in  the  same  month  toSouthey, 
the  suhjcct  was  dismif^sed,  and  he  trouhlcd  duke  and  chancellor 
no  more.  Through  the  verses,  perhaps  more  than  throufjh  his 
graver  protests,  his  bile  had  completely  <lischarp<»d  itself ;  an<l, 
for  a  better  reason  also  than  this,  the  reader  will  thank  me  for 
subjoining  some  of  them.  They  w«re  the  first  im]>()rtant  ex- 
ample of  a  kind  of  writing  he  was  afterwar<ls  ver>-  fond  of,  ami 
Fhowed  much  mastery  in :  the  rhymed  verses  which  in  Swift's 
time  were  called  'occjisional.'  hut  for  which  we  now  Imrrow  an 
epithet  from  the  French.  Swift  hims<df  hardly  thn^w  thriii  otl 
more  successfully  than  Landor.  Fur  it  is  the  ct)iisummato  art  ot 
euch  writing  to  seem  infinitely  easier  than  it  is,  and  cumniun- 
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place  professors  of  it  are  slipshod  when  they  ought  to  be  easv. 
It  should  coudescend  without  condescending,  combine  the  most 
perfect  finish  with  an  apparent  carelessness  of  rhyming,  and  to 
the  utmost  terseness  of  language  give  the  tone  of  mere  conversa- 
tion.* And  hence  it  is  that  the  finest  examples  of  it  are  often 
found  in  men  who  have  also  written  poetry  of  the  highest 

order. 

'  On  Tiber*8  bank,  in  Amo*B  shade, 
I  wooed  and  won  the  classic  maid. 
When  Spain  from  base  oppression  rose, 
I  forcm(^  msh'd  amidst  her  foes.  .  . 
Homeward  I  tarn  :  o*er  Hatteril's  rocks 
I  see  my  trees,  I  hear  my  flocks. 
Where  alders  monm  their  fmitless  bed 
Ten  thousand  cedars  raise  their  head ; 
And  from  Segovia^s  hills  remote 
My  sheep  enrich  my  neighbonr*8  cote. 
The  wide  and  easy  road  I  lead 
Where  never  paced  the  harnessed  steed.  • 
But  Envy^s  steps  too  soon  pursue 
The  man  who  hazards  schemes  so  new; 
Who,  better  fit  for  Rome  and  Greece, 
Thinks  to  he— justice  of  the  peace  ! 
A  Beaufort*B  timely  care  prevents 
These  wild  and  desperate  intents. 
His  grandsons,  take  my  word,  shall  show  for  *t 
This  my  receipt  in  full  to  Beaufort.* 

But  though  the  affair  was  thus  finally  dismissed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overstate  its  effect  on  his  temper  while  it  lasted.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  even  to  quit  England  altogether,  and  be- 
come a  citizen  of  France.  He  would  live  in  some  French  town 
in  retirement  on  half  his  income,  and  give  up  the  other  half  to 
a  trustworthy  agent,  who  should  employ  it  exclusively  in  im- 
proving his  English  estates.  I  gather  the  details  of  this  notable 
scheme  from  the  letter  which  reasoned  and  shamed  him  out  of 
it:  a  wise  and  kindly  letter  of  his  brother  Robert's,  identical  in 
tone  and  temper  with  those  that  have  enriched  this  memoir:  for, 
even  as  Mr.  Landor  writes  of  his  brother  now,  he  was  writing 
to  that  brother  himself  fifty-five  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  added, 
however,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of  individual  complaint, 

^  What  other  higher  qualities  it  may  be  enriched  by,  I  have  expressed 
in  my  lAfe  of  Goldsmith,  who  wrote  it  as  well  as  any  man. 
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that  Landor*8  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  affairs  were  at  this 
time  administered  in  England,  repeatedly  expressed  to  Southey 
during  the  past  two  years,  has  npon  it  the  impress  of  very  strong 
convictions  unwarped  by  personal  grievance  or  impatience ;  and 
the  reader  will  perhaps  not  be  sorry  to  have  a  few  of  these  opinions 
laid  before  him.  Originality  and  interest  constitute  their  claim 
to  preservation  apart  even  from  the  character  they  illustrate. 

VIII.  PuBLio  Affairs. 

Southey*s  connection  with  Scott's  scheme  of  the  Etiinhurgh 
Register,  for  which  he  had  undertaken  to  supply  the  history  of 
each  year  as  Burke  did  for  Dodsley's,  and  in  which  he  promised 
lender  to  give  such  account  of  Bonaparte  as  befitted  a  repub- 
lican, led  to  occasional  interchange  between  the  friends  on  the 
]>olitical  questions  of  the  day  more  frank  and  outspoken  than 
his  Quarterly  lucubrations  at  any  time  afforded.  In  the  Keview 
he  was  never  able  quite  to  unmuzzle  himself;  and  it  is  curious 
to  obsen'e  how  ill  from  the  first  ho  and  Gifford  got  on  together 
both  in  politics  and  literature.  As  for  the  notice  he  wrote  of 
Count  Julian  for  the  Quarterly ^  and  by  which  he  hoped  to  have 
given  Landor  satisfaction,  Gifford  had  so  completely  knocked  its 
brains  out  before  publication,  that  no  subsequent  mention  of  it, 
to  Landor  or  any  one  else,  was  ever  made  by  the  writer. 

A  prominent  subject  in  their  letters,  nevertheless,  is  Sou- 
thcy*8  increasing  work  for  the  Quarterly,  with  which  his  grumb 
ling  at  the  editor  continues  to  keep  pace ;  but  he  has  good  hope 
that  he  will  not  meddle  with  a  forthcoming  article  on  Method- 
ism which  he  has  written  in  reply  to  Sydney  Smith's  in  the  EJin- 
Imrgh,  and  which  he  shall  follow  up  in  the  number  following 
with  a  mortal  blow  at  Mai  thus,  the  especial  object  of  his  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence.  Then,  after  several  months,  while  yet 
he  is  in  pains  of  labour  with  his  second  product  of  history  for 
the  Regiiter,  his  article  on  Methodism  has  appeared  and  given 
•nch  delight  to  Perceval,  that  Southey  feels  ho  has  lost  a  rich 
benefice  by  not  going  into  the  church.*    Tliere  are,  however, 

*  This  I  need  hardlj  tay  wm  Southcy's  dGBtination  orifnnallj.  if  he 
bad  found  himself  ahle  to  aocept  the  Ariidee.    I  pottsoiw  a  curiuas  little 
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subjects  less  pleasant.  Had  Landor  seen  Jeffrey's  criticism  on 
Kehama,  as  original  as  the  poem  and  altogether  matchless  for 
impertinence  ?  Characteristic  was  Landor's  reply,  in  which  the 
reader  will  not  now  care  to  criticise  closely  words  out  of  which 
the  heat  and  venom  have  long  since  departed.  Jeffrey  himself 
gave  hard  words  in  those  days,  and  was  prepared  to  receive 
them ;  but,  though  a  greatly-overrated  literary  critic,  he  was  a 
man  of  prodigious  ability  in  various  ways,  of  an  unequalled 
quickhess  and  keenness  of  intellect,  and  with  a  power  of  inspir- 
ing attachment  possessed  only  by  sincere  due  natures. 

'  Jeffrey  is  eaUed  a  clever  man,  I  hear.  If  so,  people  may  be  clever  men 
without  knowing  the  nature  of  a  lie,  or  the  distinction  between  virtue  and 
▼ice.  No  species  of  dishonesty  is  surely  so  unpardonable  as  Jeffirey*8,  no 
profligacy  so  flagitious.  Thievery  may  arise  from  early  example  or  from 
urgent  want.  It  may  have  grown  into  an  incurable  habit,  or  have  been 
pushed  on  by  the  necessities  of  nature.  A  man  may  commit  even  murder 
itself  from  the  sudden  and  incontroUable  impulse  of  a  heart  stiU  uncor- 
rupted ;  but  he  must  possess  one  of  a  very  different  kind  who  can  air  and 
exercise  his  faculties  on  no  other  ground  Uian  the  destruction  of  fame  and 
the  mortification  of  genius.  I  was  once  asked  whether  I  would  be  in- 
troduced to  this  gentleman.  My  reply  was,  No,  nor  to  any  other  rascal 
whatsoever.  I  like  to  speak  plainly,  and  particularly  so  when  the  person 
of  whom  I  speak  may  profit  by  it.* 

That  was  in  May  1811 ;  and  Jeffrey,  if  he  could  have  read 
it  and  the  letter  which  followed  it  in  July,  would  doubtless 
have  smiled  at  the  worshipful  society  of  rascals  in  which  he 
found  himselfl  Landor  was  then  expecting  his  friend*  at  Llan- 
thony,  and  thus  continues : 

'  What  a  series  of  fools  and  scoundrels  have  managed  this  country  1 
Surely  such  feUows  as  Pitt  and  Fox  should  never  have  gone  farther  than 
the  vestry-room.  A  parish  workhouse  had  been  too  much  for  their  man- 
agement, and  they  have  been  making  a  national  one  !* 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  this  sort  of  thing 


note  of  Coleridge*B  to  Cottle  in  1796,  consisting  simply  of  these  words : 

*  Deab  Cottle,  I  congratulate  Virtue  and  her  friends  that  Robert  Southey 

*  has  relinquished  aU  intentions  of  taking  orders.     He  leaves  our  party, 

*  however,  and  means,  he  thinks,  to  study  the  law.    Tours,  S.  T.  Cole- 

*  BmoE.*    '  Our  party*  was  the  Pantisocratic  expedition. 

*  He  cannot  tell  how  to  direct  that  letter,  *  and  the  worst  is,  I  never 

*  was  right  in  my  life  if  I  hesitated.*  Alas !  it  was  his  habit  of  not  hesi- 
tating oftener,  and  reflecting  more,  that  led  him  into  aU  kinds  ol  lutein* 
perances  of  act  as  well  as  speech. 


-  — ■^'  -  - 
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was  more  harmless  than  Southey's  occasional  onthreaks.  A  few 
months  later  there  is  a  letter  of  his,  a  strange  medley  of  shrewd- 
ness and  violence,  criticising  afiairs  in  Spain,  hopeful  of  Welling- 
ton, giving  Bonaparte  a  lease  of  less  than  seven  years,  confident 
of  seeing  a  peace  dictated  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  condem- 
ning the  Spanish  soldier  Blake  as  a  general,  which  ends  hy  his 
declaring  it  humiliating  that  Spain  should  have  produced  two 
centuries  ago  half-a-dozen  men  resolute  in  a  mistaken  cause  to 
slay  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  lives, '  and 
'  tliat  now  she  has  not  found  one  to  aim  a  dagger  at  the  heart 

*  of  Bonaparte  f  Southey  was  more  scrupulous  than  his  friend 
as  to  flinging  about  reckless  epithets ;  but  where  he  felt  very 
strongly,  the  flame  of  his  anger  burnt  with  a  fiercer  as  well  as 
a  more  intense  glow. 

Iteplying  at  the  opening  of  1812  from  Bath,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  meet  his  wife*s  father,  Landor  has  a  word  to  say  for 
Bonaparte  himself:  'It  is  terrible  to  think  that,  such  is  the 
'  state  of  Europe  no  nation  can  go  on  tolerably  well  without  a 

*  usurper.     France  would  have  falLon  without  Bonaparte.    The 

*  world  is  ruined  by  stupidity,  and  not  by  knavery  or  cruelty. 
'  Tlicre  is  not  a  government  in  Europe  that  might  not  be  and 

*  should  not  be  destroyed.  But  the  French  is  unquestionably 
'  the  best,  because  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  wisest ;  as  for  virtue 

*  or  vice,  the  shades  of  difference  are  utterly  undisceniible/ 

This  was  written  a  few  months  before  his  scheme  of  find- 
ing a  home  for  himself  in  France,  which  he  was  shamed  out  of 
so  wisely  by  his  brother  Robert ;  but  it  was  not  to  his  dij^rc- 
dit  at  this  time  that  while  denouncing  as  loudly  as  Southoy 
the  misdeeds  of  Bonaparte,  he  recognised  not  only  his  genius, 
which  the  other  never  did,  but,  in  the  fact  of  his  being  the 
ablest  of  living  Frenchmen,  some  sort  of  reason  for  ])utting 
him  at  the  head  of  France.  There  was  no  such  comfort  to  Ih) 
got  oat  of  a  survey  of  the  existing  English  govomnicnt,  what- 
ever its  other  merits  might  be ;  and  if  the  statesmanship  |m)s- 
feissed  by  Pitt  and  Fox  were  to  be  measurcHl  ])y  the  England 
they  bad  left  behind  them,  its  ministerial  purity,  jKirty  fidelity, 
or  national  prosperity,  Landor  had  some  excuse  for  pitching 
it  60  low.     It  was  a  time  when  disasters  were  certain  and 
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victories  yet  doubtful,  and  when  the  people  were  as  unfairly 
restricted  in  their  liberties  as  in  their  industry  and  enter- 
prise. With  the  regency  had  begun  the  undisputed  reign  of 
the  mediocrities,  Mr.  Perceval  entering  with  the  new  year  as 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  were  finally  bowed  out ;  and  England 
had  become  chiefly  famous  for  Walcheren  defeats  abroad,  for 
machinery-riots  and  bread-riots  at  home,  and  for  every  kind  of 
revolting  variety  of  ex-officto  informations  and  furious  attacks 
on  the  press.  So  great  was  the  misery  about  Llanthony,  Landor 
proceeds  to  say  in  his  letter,  that  not  only  had  his  people  ceased 
to  be  mischievous,  but  had  even  lost  the  spirit  to  exult  in  their 
landlord's  losses  and  misfortunes.  He  puts  the  matter  with  a 
whimsical  sense  of  humour  that  we  cannot  but  smile  at  stilL 

*  Three  ponndB  of  miserable  bread  ooets  two  BbllliDgB  at  AbergaTennj. 
The  poor  barbarous  creatures  in  my  parish  have  actually  ceased  to  be 
mischievoiis,  they  are  so  miserable.  We  can  find  them  employment  at 
present,  and  foor-and-sixpence  a  day ;  yet  nothing  can  solace  them  for 
their  difficulty  in  procuring  bread.  All  my  hay  is  spoilt.  This  is  always 
worth  a  day's  meal  to  them,  but  it  can  happen  only  once  in  the  season. 
The  poor  devils  are  much  to  be  pitied,  for  they  really  look  now  as  if  they 
hardly  enjoyed  it.    It  is  their  moulting-time,  and  they  cannot  crow.* 

That  letter  was  dated  the  12th  of  February,  and  was  crossed 
by  a  letter  £rom  Southey  of  two  days'  earlier  date,  written  in 
much  alarm.  *  Trotter's  book*  was  the  life  of  Fox  lately  pub- 
lished by  his  secretary ;  and  with  Mr.  Murray,  the  reader  will 
remember,  Landor  had  been  placed  in  communication  by  the 
printing  of  his  tragedy. 

'  About  an  hour  ago  came  a  parcel  to  me  from  Murray,  containing 
among  other  things  an  unfinished  commentary  upon  Trotter's  book.  Aut 
Landor,  aut  Diabolus.  From  the  manner,  from  the  force,  from  theyehem- 
ence,  I  concluded  it  must  be  yours,  even  before  I  fell  upon  the  passage 
respecting  Spain,  which  proved  that  it  was  yours.  I  could  not  lie  down 
this  night  with  an  easy  conscience  if  I  did  not  beseech  you  to  susi>end  the 
publication  till  you  have  canceUed  some  passages.  It  would  equally  grieve 
me  to  have  the  book  supprest,  or  to  have  it  appear  as  it  is.  It  is  yoon 
and  yours  all  over, — the  non  imitabile  fnlmen.* 

On  the  15th  Landor  replied,  telling  what  the  thing  was,  how 
it  originated,  and  the  objection  Murray  had  himself  made  to  a 
proposed  dedication  of  it  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
against  whom  England  was  then  on  the  eve  of  a  declaration  of 
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war.  This,  the  rejoinder  of  Southey,  and  the  letters  that  fol- 
lowed, have  characteristic  value  for  the  description  they  give, 
not  only  of  the  Commentary,  of  which  a  few  copies  got  into 
auhsoquent  circulation  as  *  Observations  on  Trotter*s  Life  of 
'  Fox,'  but  of  a  companion  tract  called  the  Parallel,  and  of 
the  Dedication,  both  suppressed.  All  that  their  author  intended 
by  them,  their  startling  paradoxes,  their  personal  attacks,  and 
the  strange  combination  throughout  them  of  largeness  and  wis- 
dom of  view  with  proposals  worthy  of  Laputa  and  an  absurd 
intemperance  of  expression,  these  letters  vividly  depicted.  But 
a  few  brief  extracts  only  may  be  given. 

*  I  will  do  precisely  m  7011  recommend,  and  reqacst  jon  particnlarlyto 
mentioQ  raeh  other  pamages  m  shoold  be  cancelled.  .  .  I  praised  Hastings, 
and  drew  a  comparison  between  him  and  Fox ;  bat,  said  I,  possibly  this 
great  mler  may  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  misery  and  of  justice.  I 
drew  a  comparison  also  between  Lord  Peterboro*  and  Lord  Wellington,  in 
which  I  proved  the  Utter  to  be  equal  to  the  other.  In  short,  with  reference 
to  the  militaty  administration,  I  preferred  the  present  to  every  other  in 
this  reiffn  except  Lord  Chattiam's.  But  I  asked  myself  what  source  of 
corruption  these  Percevals  and  people  had  cut  off?  >Vhat  protection  they 
bad  given  to  freedom  or  to  literature  ?  After  all,  who  will  read  anything 
I  write?  One  enemy,  an  adept -in  bookery  and  reviewship,  can  without 
talents  and  without  industry  suppress  in  a  great  degree  all  my  labours,  as 
easily  as  a  mischievous  boy  could  crush  with  a  roller  a  whole  bed  of  cro- 
cuses. I  am  surprised  that  Murray  should  object  to  publibh  my  dedication 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States.  It  is  very  temperate,  and,  I  believe, 
not  ineloquent.  War  is  not  declared ;  and  I  earnestly  point  out  the  mis- 
chief it  would  do  America ;  how  deplorable  that  freemen  should  contend 
with  freemen,  and  diminish  a  number  already  so  reduced  1  I  never  wrote 
anything  better.' 

In  his  allusions  to  America  Landor  had  greatly  the  advant- 
age of  his  friend,  who  had  no  indisposition  to  the  war  then 
imminent,  and  was  ready  to  give  credit  to  any  absurdity  that 
might  help  to  put  a  wider  breach  between  us  and  our  trans- 
atlantic kinsmen.  On  the  other  hand,  wliat  Southey  says  of 
George  Rose  is  not  a  bad  comment  on  what  Lord  Shelburno  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  him :  '  Good  Go<l,  Mr.  Rose,  why  have 
*  you  not  more  ambition  T  Kose  had  been  twenty  years  Pitt*s 
secretary  to  the  treasury,  and  was  everybody's  factotum  in  those 
days ;  but  we  may  easily  understand  Lander's  slowness  to  re- 
cognise abilities  of  which  only  the  most  meagre  memorials  have 
even  yet  come  to  li^ht,  thouc^h  ho  has  been  dead  half  a  conturv. 
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In  the  recent  changes  Hose  had  stuck  to  Perceval,  in  spite  of 
all  Canning's  attempts  to  draw  him  off;  and  his  appointment  as 
treasurer  to  the  navy,  with  Croker  for  secretary,  a  selection  he 
was  supposed  to  have  suggested,  but  which  in  reality  he  very 
strongly  disapproved,  had  greatly  moved  Landor's  wrath.  I  pre- 
serve a  few  passages  of  Southey's  letter,  dated  February  21, 
1812,  which  both  his  son  and  his  son-in-law  have  suppressed. 

'  The  SpaniBh  colonies  offer  a  wretched  prospect ;  they  are  even  more 
unfit  for  independence  than  the  Americans  were,  who  have  hecome  inde- 
pendent (by  onr  fault  most  assuredly)  a  full  century  before  they  were  of 
age.    See  what  it  is  to  have  a  nation  to  take  its  place  among  civiliBed 
states  before  it  has  either  gentlemen  or  scholars !  They  have  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years  acquired  a  distinct  national  character  for  low  and  lying 
knaTeiy ;  and  so  well  do  they  deserve  it  that  no  man  ever  had  any  deal- 
ings with  them  without  having  proofs  of  its  truth. .  .  Ton  have  plucked 
George  Rose  most  unmercifully.    Yet  if  I  were  asked  what  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  had  done  most  good  there,  I  should  name  this  very 
hero,  who,  according  to  a  song  sung  by  his  company  of  Christchurch 
volunteers  to  his  praise,  while  he  used  to  get  drunk  with  them  drinking 
alternately  his  own  health  and  his  wife*s,  is  "  as  brave  as  Alexander."  The 
eucoaragement  of  the  benefit  societies,  the  population  and  poor  returns, 
and  the  naval  schools,  we  owe  to  O.  Rose.    He  has  actually  done  more  good 
than  the  whole  gang  of  reformers  have  even  proposed  to  do.    The  worst  I 
know  or  think  of  Canning  is  that  he  seems  to  be  laying  out  for  popularity 
by  showing  symptoms  of  falling  in  with  that  party  whose  economy  is  injus- 
tice, and  who  never  hold  out  any  nobler  object  to  the  people  than  that 
of  saving  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. .  .  Tour  prose  is  as  much  your  own 
as  your  poetry.  There  is  a  life  and  vigour  in  it  to  which  I  know  no  paral- 
lel.   It  has  the  poignancy  of  champagne,  and  the  body  of  English  October. 
Keither  you  nor  Murray  gave  me  any  hint  that  the  Commentary  was 
yours,  but  I  could  not  look  into  these  pages  without  knowing  that  it  could 
not  be  the  work  of  any  other  man.    God  bless  you.    R.  S.' 

How  much  wiser,  of  how  much  more  prophetic  view  and 
-with  what  unmistakable  earnestness  expressed,  are  the  striking 
passages  having  relation  to  America  in  Landor's  rejoinder,  dated 
ten  days  later! 

*  I  pray  fervently  to  God  that  no  part  of  America  may  be  desolated ; 
that  her  wildernesses  maybe  the  bowers  and  arbours  of  liberty ;  that  the 
present  restrictions  on  her  commerce  may  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
destroy  the  cursed  trafficking  and  tricking  which  debases  the  brood  worse 
than  felonies  and  larcenies ;  and  that  nothing  may  divert  their  attention 
from  their  own  immense  neighbourhood,  or  from  the  determination  of 
helping  to  set  free  every  town  and  village  of  their  continent !  To  accom- 
plish this  end  I  would  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  Madison,  and  implore 
till  I  were  hoarse  with  imploring  him.    I  detest  the  American  character 
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M  mnch  M  yon  do,  and  eommeroe  m  mneh  m  Bonaptfte  does ;  bnt  a  elTil 
war  (and  oars  would  be  one)  is  so  detestable  a  thing  as  never  to  be  coonten- 
aneed  or  pardoned,  unless  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  a  ferooions  and 
perfidious  tyrant  to  public  justice.  Nothing  can  be  more  animating  than 
such  a  tiger-hunt  as  this,  and  even  the  peril  itself  is  salutary.  But  the 
Americans  speak  our  language;  they  read  Paradite  Lat ;  and  their 
children,  if  fire  and  sword  should  not  consume  them,  will  indulge  their  mild 
and  generous  affections  in  Kehama,  Surely  there  must  be  many  still 
amongst  them  who  retain,  in  all  their  purity,  the  principles  that  drove 
their  ancestors  from  this  country.  In  my  opinion  one  such  family  is  worth 
all  the  turbulent  slaves  and  nobles  in  the  wilds  of  Poland,  and  aU  the 
thoughtless  heads  that  are  devoted  for  Fernando  Settimo.* 

But  before  this  letter  was  even  posted,  Southcy  had  been 
writing  to  confirm  the  suspicion  with  which  it  opened,  that  Mr. 
Murray  had  taken  fright  at  the  Commentary,  and  was  anxious 
to  be  relieved  from  going  on  with  it.  Not  having  read  it  when 
he  undertook  its  publication,  he  has  since  been  reading  it  in  the 
proofs,  and  now  finds  that  its  remarks  on  Mr.  Canning  would 
put  him  in  so  painful  a  position  that  he  has  appealed  to  Southey 
to  get  him  out  of  the  scrape.  To  this  Landor  replies  in  March 
1812.  'A  plague  on  both  your  houses!*  He  is  so  disgusted 
with  both  factions,  that,  by  way  of  grinding  both  into  the  dust, 
he  means  to  lay  out  five  thousand  (borrowed)  pounds  in  establish- 
ing a  printing-press  at  Llanthony.  Another  scheme  which  he 
had,  to  establish  Lord  Wellington  on  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
one  might  suppose  to  have  involved  yet  greater  difficulty  for  so 
stanch  a  republican.  But  for  the  time  no  doubt  he  was  hotly 
bent  on  lK)th,  and  equally  ready  when  the  cool  fit  came  to  sur- 
render either.  Observe,  at  the  same  time,  how  large  and  just 
were  his  views  on  leading  questions  of  civil  liberty. 

*At  this  time  I  am  reading  the  Correspondence  of  Erasmus,  2146 
pasri's!  How  iufinitvly  more  freedom,  as  well  as  more  learning,  was  there 
in  those  days  than  in  tmrs !  yet  cHtablishments  of  every  kind  were  in  much 
greater  danger  of  innovation.  Two  things  are  wanting.  Perfect  equality 
in  all  rcligiuoitfts  as  to  thvir  competency  in  civil  cmplojrments,  and  an 
acknowIt^dgmt'Dt  of  the  principle,  ne  quid  falti  dicere  audeat^  ne  quid 
vfti  non  audeat.  In  fart,  that  there  is  no  libel  without  falsehood.  Un- 
less these  rights  are  admitted  and  established,  I  think  it  a  matter  of  utter 
indifference  who  governs.  I  confess  I  care  not  how  fast  that  system  runs 
to  ruin  which  opposes  them.  .  .  I  am  about  to  borrow  five  thousand  pounds 
that  I  may  establish  a  press,  for  the  purpose,  at  much  private  loos,  disqaiet, 
and  danger,  of  setting  the  public  mind  more  erect,  and  throwins:  the  two 
factions  into  the  dust.  I  shall  not  cease  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Lord  Wul* 
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lington  and  the  reyolationismg  of  Sonth  America.  The  people  of  South 
America  are  of  a  military  origin,  the  descendants  of  brave  and  honour- 
able men ;  they  are  uncontaminated  by  blackguard  religions,  and  neither 
befooled  by  kings  nor  cowed  by  inquisitions.  Their  religion  and  all  their 
other  habits  must  perpetually  remind  them  of  their  ancestors ;  and  those 
men  are  always  the  best  between  whom  and  their  forefathers  no  cloud  or 
indistinctness  intervenes.  A  North- American  can  see  his  only  through 
the  pillory :  this  is  a  very  different  view  from  that  which  is  presented 
under  the  banners  of  Pizarro  and  Cortes.  It  must  also  be  conceded  that 
an  Englishman  does,  not  lift  his  foot  so  high  aboye  the  dirt  as  a  Spaniard, 
and  that  he  degenerates  much  sooner  and  much  more.* 

To  that  Southey  had  much  to  say,  and  said  it  with  the 
strangest  possible  mixture  of  his  former  and  his  present  self, 
Jacobin  and  Anti-Jacobin.  He  has  a  view  of  the  libel-law  that 
might  have  satisfied  Eldon  himself;  with  a  faith  in  republican- 
ism (everywhere  but  in  America)  and  a  theory  of  colonial  inde- 
pendence that  the  same  learned  '  Old  Bags'  would  have  treated 
as  insanity.  At  the  notion  of  setting  up  a  printer*8  press  he  is 
terrified  in  the  extreme.  Heaven  forbid  that  Landor  should 
draw  on  himself  such  vexations !  Cold  lead  was  more  perilous 
than  oold  iron.  If  he  would  but  bear  in  mind  what  the  laws  of 
libel  were,  he  might  say  what  he  liked  to  the  public  with  safety. 
One  cannot  but  now  remember  nevertheless,  that  within  a  few 
months  of  this  date  Mr.  Perry  of  the  Chronicle  had  been  dragged 
before  the  courts  for  copjring  a  gentle  sarcasm  about  the  Prince 
of  Wales  becoming  '  nobly  popular,'  and  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
and  his  brother  were  sent  to  Horsemonger^lane  jail  exactly 
seven  months  later  for  calling  the  same  high  personage  an  Adorns 
of  fifty. 

Southey  proceeds  to  remark  that  he  and  Landor  had  the  same 
end  in  view;  they  only  difiered  as  to  means;  and  it  is  indeed 
plain,  from  the  character  of  this  and  his  other  letters  at  the  time, 
that  he  had  in  his  heart  a  more  genuine  republicanism  than 
Landor,  with  whom  it  was  often  little  more  than  an  unreasoning 
hatred  of  kings.  The  illustration  we  have  just  seen  the  latter 
employ,  that  those  men  are  always  the  best  between  whom  and 
their  forefathers  no  cloud  or  indistinctness  intervenes,  and  that 
a  North  American  could  see  his  only  through  the  pillory,  is  not 
one  that  Southey  would  have  used.  He  puts  the  matter  in  an- 
other way.     Li  his  opinion,  the  present  letter  went  on  to  say, 
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Landor  rated  the  American  Spaniards  too  highly,  just  as  ho  over- 
rated the  Americans  themselves.  He  asks  his  friend  to  read 
Cotton  Mather's  History  of  New  England,  of  which  the  annals 
were  told  hy  succession  not  of  princes  hut  preachers.  Half  the 
Anglo-Americans,  in  Southey's  view,  went  over  red-hot  from 
the  conventicle,  the  other  half  flagrant  from  Bridewell ;  and  the 
tertium  quid  had  the  roguery  of  the  one  superinduced  upon  the 
hard  vulgarity  of  the  other. 

After  this,  for  two  or  three  months,  other  than  public  sub- 
jects occupy  the  letters  of  both,  and  not  until  October  are  poli- 
tics resumed.  The  interval  had  been  marked  by  stirring  events, 
of  which  the  latest  were  Borodino  and  Moscow;  and  at  the 
reverses  of  Napoleon's  fortune  Southey's  exultation  know  no 
bounds.  '  Huzza !  flght  on,  my  merry  men  all,  must  be  our 
'  tune  ;  and  as  long  as  we  can  keep  out  the  white-livered  Fox- 

*  ites  at  home,  the  cause  of  Europe  will  never  be  to  bo  despaired 

*  of.     Should  they  get  the  ascendancy,  it  would  then  indeed  be 

*  time  to  turn  Turk  in  despair.'  Landor's  replies  were  less  exult- 
ant. His  toleration  of  the  English  government,  to  the  direction  of 
which  Lonl  Liverpool  had  succeeded  on  the  murder  of  Perceval, 
and  of  which  Ca^tk^reagh  and  Sidniouth  were  now  the  animat- 
ing spirits,  was  very  naturally  not  on  the  increase ;  and  as  to 
Bonaparte,  the  view  expressed  by  him  was  in  eiToct  that  which 
Hazlitt,  with  quite  a  frenzy  of  personal  passion,  6up|>orted  in 
later  years. 

*  I  do  not  tbink  with  yon  aboat  Bonaparte.  I  hate  him ;  I  execrate 
him:  bat  I  detest  our  o^n  government  woree.  Genios,  in  a  political 
•fniie,  i»  the  Saivator  or  the  liedemptor  mundi.  Corruption  is  the  Devil, 
—  not  the  Satan  of  Milton,  but  the  sheer  mean-spirited  croaturu  of  tho 
Evan^eliHtp.  At  for  the  cause  of  £an>pe,  which  yon  say  is  never  to  bo 
detipaired  of,  tbe  kin^  and  f;overnments  are  Huch  fools  and  rancals  that  I 
wiHh  from  my  soul  Bonaparte  may  utterly  extinguish  all  of  them.  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  Ix>rd  Wellinprton  alone  is  able  to  unite  such 
discordant  nations  as  the  Portu^cFo  and  Spanish.  It  requires  but  very 
little  wisdom  to  govern  well  when  a  people  knows  that  he  who  f^ovems 
can  enforce  obedience.    He  would  not  permit  any  great  demand  for  it.* 

Imme<liat4;ly  on  this  followed  the  general  election,  in  which 
Liindor  so  far  t<^)ok  part  as  to  issue  an  address  to  the  free  hoi  tiers 
of  Monmouth/ihire.  He  had  declined,  he  saiil.  himself  to  vnum 
forward ;  but  he  ho[)ed  they  would  choose  a  In-tter  colleague  lor 
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their  old  member  than  tlie  brother  of  the  lord-lieuteDant,  to 
whose  family  pretensions  in  the  point  of  intellect  he  was  the 
reverse  of  complimentaiy.     'We  often  find  throughout  whole 

*  families/  he  wrote,  *  as  lifeless  an  equality  of  mind  and  soul  as 
'  the  revolutionists  of  France  would  have  established  in  rank 

*  and  property.  I  trust  we  should  be  as  unwilling  to  counten- 
'  ance  the  one  as  the  other.'  His  address,  which  dealt  with  en- 
closure-bills and  other  modes  of  meeting  the  existing  discon- 
tents, was  issued  in  October  1812 ;  the  new  parliament,  from 
which  it  had  failed  to  exclude  Lord  w^hur  Somerset,  assembled 
in  November ;  and  two  months  later  Landor  was  eagerly  intent 
on  bringing  before  it  an  enclosure-bill  of  his  own.  Writing  to 
Southey  from  Llanthony  in  the  last  days  of  January  1813,  he 
bespeaks  his  interest  for  it;  and  there  is  evidence  that  his 
friend  did  all  he  could  for  the  bill,  his  letters  mentioning  the 
members  he  had  written  to  about  it ;  but  the  opinion  of  his 
own  county  representatives  being  adverse,  Landor  had  to  aban- 
don it  early  in  the  session.  Even  by  that  time,  however,  subjects 
of  more  engrossing  interest  had  supervened ;  and,  what  with  his 
own  troubles  and  Bonaparte's  troubles,  he  had  more  than  enough 
to  occupy  him.  The  private  disputes  are  reserved  to  another 
section ;  but  what  passed  between  Southey  and  himself  during 
the  eventful  months  that  preceded  the  abdication  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  will  properly  be  added  here. 

In  April  1813  Landor  notices  a  newspaper  report  of  Austria 
joining  the  coalition  against  France.  *  Kings  and  emperors  are 
'  such  a  detestable  race  of  rascals,  I  mean  the  present  families  of 

*  them,  that  I  can  hope  nothing  from  their  coalition  at  all  favour- 
'  able  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.    But  at  all  events,  the  fewer 

*  Frenchmen  there  are  in  the  world,  the  happier  will  the  world  be. 

*  There  is  no  comfort  or  quiet  for  these  gnats.'  In  something  of 
the  same  spirit  Southey  replies,  saddened  by  private  as  well  as 
public  occurrences,  and  less  eager  than  he  had  been  a  few  months 
before  for  continuance  of  war  with  America.  He  was  full  of  fear 
that  the  German  campaigns  might  lead  to  a  peace,  being  con- 
vinced that  a  peace  leaving  Bonaparte  alive  would  be  worse 
than  war.  Still,  therefore,  he  hoped  to  see  his  destruction,  and 
then  peace  might  be  lasting.     But  how  disastrous  was  the  out- 
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look  at  home !  His  friend  had  been  too  true  a  prophet  '  Oar 
'  naval  superiority  stricken,  the  foundations  of  every  establish- 

*  naent  undermined,  and  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  all  around 

*  U8.'  Happily  for  himself,  however,  he  recovered  spirits  as  the 
year  went  on ;  for  the  laureateship  fell  to  him  in  the  autumn, 
and  it  would  never  have  done  to  open  in  less  cheery  strain  than 
he  did,  rejoicing  in  the  gift  and  exulting  in  the  return  he  was 
able  to  make  for  it  The  letter  in  which  he  told  his  friend  all 
about  his  appointment :  how  Croker  had  applied  on  his  behalf 
to  the  prince,  who  promised  it  to  him ;  how  Lords  Liverpool 
and  Hertford  had  meanwhile  ofifered  it  to  Scott,  who  waived  it 
handsomely  in  his  favour ;  and  how,  in  taking  it,  he  had  neither 
fear  of  the  newspaper  jokcsmiths  nor  distrust  of  his  own  power 
to  make  the  office  respectable  :  was  written  immediately  ou  his 
return  to  Keswick,  after  a  five-and-forty  hours'  mail-coach  journey 
from  Lontlon  in  the  middle  of  November  1813.  It  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Landor  in  the  same  month  from  Swansea,  with  hearty 
con^'ratulations  on  finding  at  the  least  so  much  honesty  and  dis- 
cernment displayed  by  the  men  in  power.  *  I  never  thought 
'  that  a  ]>lace  gave  lionour  to  any  one,  or  that  any  one  gave 

*  honour  to  a  i>lace ;  but  there  is  something  equally  agreeable 
'  lx)th  to  the  reasonable  and  the  romantic  mind  in  reflecting  that 
'  in  war  and  in  poetry,  the  elements  of  ardent  souls,  the  first 
'  men  of  our  country  fill  the  first  station.' 

The  in ti* rest  in  the  great  war-tragedy  was  meanwhile  thick- 
ening fast,  and  the  catastrophe  was  rapidly  approaching.  The 
battle  of  Loipsic  had  been  fought  in  October,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  Germany  was  free.  Then,  at  the  opening  of  the 
iM'xt  momentous  year,  came  out  Sout hoy's  first  laureate  effort, 
the  Carmen  Triumphale;  and  Landor,  whom  business  had  taken 
to  liondon  at  the  time,  was  hoping  also  to  sustain  the  feeling 
against  France  by  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Courier  with  the  sig- 
nature of  Calvus.  Of  these  pro<luctions  Southey  beard  through 
Coleridge,  then  also  writing  in  the  Courier;  and  in  his  next 
letter,  everyway  a  characteristic  one,  asks  if  Landor  had  seen 
what  he  had  himself  been  writing  in  the  same  paper,  Who  cdlJa 
for  fteace  at  thi^f  momcnlouH  hour  I  For  five  years,  Southey  con- 
tinued, he  had  been  preaching  the  necessity  of  declaring  Bona- 
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parte  under  the  ban  of  human  nature ;  and  if  this  had  been  done 
in  1805,  even  the  emperor  of  Austria,  *  wretch  as  he  is,'  could 
never  have  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Now  his  hope 
was  that  tlie  other  '  wretch*  might  require  terms  of  peace  that 
the  allies  would  not  consent  to.  Not  that  he  wanted  the  Bour- 
bons restored.  Except  when  expulsions  had  been  effected  by 
foreign  force,  restorations  were  bad  things.  The  Bourbons  had 
been  a  detestable  race,  and  adversity  had  failed  to  restore  in 
them  the  virtues  royalty  had  stifled.  It  was  an  old  notion  of 
his  that  the  Revolution  would  not  have  done  its  work  till  the 
houses  both  of  Austria  and  Bourbon  were  destroyed.  Eager 
was  Landor*s  reply.  Yes,  he  was  for  the  destruction  of  both ; 
but  Bonaparte's  vanity  had  been  his  ruin.  He  ought  to  have 
restored  Poland,  and  left  only  Eussia  standing  of  the  old  kings 
and  emperors,  when  he  might  easily,  by  playing  off  the  Russians, 
have  ruined  us  in  the  East  Indies. 

There  is  something  in  that  view  of  the  case  undoubtedly ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  singular  and  not  satisfying  to  observe 
how  little  of  what  we  now  should  think  the  true  moral  of  the 
momentous  events  then  in  progress  was  extracted  from  them 
by  two  such  near  lookers-on  as  these  famous  correspondents. 
What  the  mere  politicians  of  the  time  might  be  forgiven  for 
dropping  out  of  account  can  hardly  be  excused  to  Landor 
or  to  Southey.  Men  of  such  activity  of  intellect,  familiar  with 
ancient  and  with  modem  history,  and  who  had  so  clear  an 
understanding  of  what  the  French  Revolution  involved,  might 
surely  also  have  been  expected  more  clearly  to  see  that  so 
decisive  an  outbreak  of  democracy  would  have  to  run  its  na- 
tural course ;  that  the  principles  embodied  and  represented  by 
Bonaparte  would  survive  his  repression  and  abuse  of  them ;  and 
that  the  curtain  about  to  fall  on  him  would  have  to  be  uplifted 
again  for  them.  It  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  May  1814, 
when  Bonaparte  had  left  for  Elba,  when  Wellington  had  been 
created  a  duke,  and  when  Louis  the  Eighteenth  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Tuileries.  Southey  then  wrote  exultingly :  *  So 
*  the  curtain  has  fallen  after  a  tragedy  of  five-and-twenty  years  ! 
'  The  catastrophe  is  as  it  should  be.  Bonaparte's  degradation  is 
'  complete.     Even  his  military  reputation  is  lost,  and  he  is  suf- 
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'  fered  to  live  because  he  may  safely  be  despised.'  But  before 
that  letter  reached  its  destination  Landor  had  quitted  England; 
and  the  causes  that  led  to  his  departure  will  appear  in  my  re- 
sumption of  the  narrative  of  his  residence  at  Llanthony. 

IX.  Private  Disputes. 

In  the  early  months  of  1813  Landor  reminded  Southey  that 
the  year  had  come  which,  according  to  his  promise,  was  to  be 
that  of  his  second  visit  to  Llanthony.  Since  his  and  Mrs. 
iSouthey's  first  visit  the  house  had  been  enlarged,  and  there  had 
been  many  improvements  as  to  comfort;  a  truth  of  which  he 
would  not  find  much  difTiculty  in  persuading  her.  Could  he  also 
]>ersuade  her  to  make  the  trial  7  lie  could  insure  them  well- 
aired  beds,  and  his  horses  should  meet  them  anywhere  and  at 
any  time. 

Southey  hesitated,  doubted  if  he  could  make  the  time  suit- 
able, desired  it  too  much  to  drop  it  altogether,  and  was  still  en- 
tertaining it  as  not  impossible,  when,  within  three  weeks  of  the 
former,  a  second  letter  reached  him.  It  opened  ominoui^ly,  for 
already  Southey  had  sufRcient  experience  of  his  friend  to  know 
that  any  new  literary  enterprise  was  not  unlikely  to  foreshadow 
some  fresh  personal  vexation ;  the  one  being  connuonly  Ui>ed  as 
a  safety-valve  or  escape  from  the  other.  *  1  have,'  this  letter 
began,  '  written  a  comedy,  and  shall  send  it  within  a  few  days 

*  to  your  booksellers  for  you.     This,  in  my  opinion,  may  be 

*  acted.     There  is  a  prefatory  discourse  by  the  editor,  much  in 

*  the  style  of  our  great  editors  on  the  other  siilc  of  the  Tweed.' 
But  the  personal  vexation,  of  which  here  was  the  sure  forerun- 
ner, carried  with  it  in  tlus  case  a  special  annoyance  to  Southey 
himself.  The  letter,  opening  thus  lightly,  passed  into  tnigicul 
utterance  in  the  very  next  line,  as  it  conveyed  the  terri))Ie  an- 
nouncement that  with  the  tenant  1>,  who  had  introduci'd  hini- 
■elf  on  the  strength  of  Southey's  name;  the  'agrieulturibt/  of 
whom  80  many  letters  liad  been  written ;  the  supposed  man  of 
capital,  to  whom  the  best  fann  of  Llanthony  had  l)een  let  on 
terras  extravagantly  liberal ;  the  real  man  ofdt*stiny,  piv-wleeted 
to  be  a  plague  antl  torment  to  both  fiic-nds ;  Laudur  was  now 
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plunged  over  bead  and  ears  in  disputes  of  an  irreconcilable  Int- 
temess,  and  to  wbicb  tbe  only  possible  issae  most  be  bopeless 
and  irretrievable  loss.  Tbe  substance  of  bis  statement  maj  be 
briefly  given.  Kot  on  the  man  bimself  only,  but  on  bis  fatber 
and  otber  members  of  bis  family,  be  bad,  in  bis  grand  impetu- 
ous way,  beaped  no  end  of  favours  and  liberalities  for  Soutbey's 
sake.  He  bad  put  cburcb-livings  at  tbe  fatber^s  disposal,  and 
out  of  tbem  grew  tbe  first  disputes.  Besides  tbe  large  farm  ori- 
ginally let  to  B  bimself,  be  bad,  at  tbe  sacrifice  of  a  good  tenant, 
leased  bim  anotber.  During  all  tbe  time  be  bad  been  at  Uan- 
tbony,  be  bad  never  refused  any  request  to  tbe  man,  bowever 
unreasonable ;  and  suddenly  be  bad  been  made  conscious  of  all 
be  bad  lost  by  it.  '  By  a  series  of  sucb  conduct  as  migbt  be  ex- 
'  pected  from  a  saUor  turned  farmer,  and  by  living  at  tbe  rate 
'  of  a  tbousand  a  year,  be  bas  succeeded  in  spending  bis  wife's 
'  fortune  of  three  tbousand  pounds,  and  in  fifteen  months  I  have 
'  received  no  rent  from  him.'  Non-payment,  indeed,  bad  been 
the  least  of  his  misdeeds.  As  soon  as  B  found  that  limits  were 
to  be  put  to  the  indulgences  he  expected,  he  declared  open  war 
against  his  landlord,  subjected  him  to  every  kind  of  annoyance, 
brought  three  or  four  brothers  to  the  place  to  poach  over  his 
manors  and  worry  him  the  more,  and,  finally,  '  discharged  me 
'  and  my  gamekeeper  frt)m  shooting  on  his  farm.'  Southey  was 
startled  by  aU  this,  as  he  well  might  be ;  and  though  partiality 
is  hardly  avoidable  in  stating  one's  own  case,  be  did  not  find 
ultimately  that  Landor  had  much  exaggerated.  His  own  omin- 
ous remark  upon  B*8  ignorance  of  agriculture  will  be  recollected ; 
the  man's  previous  employments  having  in  fact  been  those  of 
usher  in  his  father's  school,  and  afterwards  of  petty  officer  in  an 
India  Company's  ship.  Tet  it  was  not  his  character  only,  but 
all  his  surroundings,  that  marked  him  out  for  the  part  he  had  to 
play.  It  was  one  of  his  sisters,  as  before  we  have  seen,  who 
induced  Southey  to  recommend  him.  The  old  gentleman  his 
father  was  the  origin  of  Landor's  first  troubles  with  him.  Nor 
could  a  non-paying  tenant  present  himself  to  a  luckless  landlord 
under  conditions  more  aggravating,  than  those  of  giving  bed  and 
board  to  a  quarter  of  a  dozen  idle  brothers  who  had  ^  abandoned 
<  every  other  visible  means  of  procuring  an  honest  livelihood.' 
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*  I  forgot  to  tell  you,'  wrote  Charles  Lamb  to  Landor  nearly 
twenty  years  later,  in  an  unpublished  letter  now  lying  before 
mo,  *  I  knew  all  your  Welsh  annoyancers,  the  measureless  B*s. 

*  I  knew  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them.     Seventeen  brothers  and 

*  sixteen  sisters,  as  they  appear  to  me  in  memory.  There  was 
'  one  of  them  that  used  to  fix  his  long  legs  on  my  fender,  and 

*  tell  a  story  of  a  shark,  every  night,  endless,  immortal.     Uow 

*  have  I  grudged  the  salt-sea  ravener  not  having  had  his  gorge 
'  of  him  I    Tlie  shortest  of  the  daughters  measured  five  foot 

*  eleven  without  her  shoes.     Well,  some  day  we  may  confer 

*  about  them.  But  they  were  tall.  Surely  I  have  disoovertMi 
'  the  longitudo^ — '  Of  course  the  hero  of  the  shark  was  Landor's 
cliief  tormentor.  He  had  been  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
Indies;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  family  of  sharks  he  was 
to  bring  up  to  have  their  gorge  of  Landor,  the  salt-sea  ravener 
Lad  spared  him. 

Suuthey's  answer  was  written  in  the  midst  of  family  distress. 
His  wife*s  brother  had  suddenly  died  while  on  a  visit  to  them, 
and  had  left  everything  dismal  and  comfortless  aroinul  them. 
Lut  bitter  beyond  all  was  his  grief  and  surprise  at  L's  conduct. 
Personallv  he  knew  little  of  him,  and  never  meant  to  reconiiiiend 
him ;  but  the  man  certainly  had  come  of  a  good  stock,  and  if  ho 
hud  not  liimself  implicitly  believed  in  his  honour  and  honesty 
he  would  never  in  an  evil  hour  have  directed  him  to  the  Valo 
of  Ewyas.  It  was  very  strange,  but  misgivings  about  him,  though 
not  affecting  his  honesty,  had  occurred  a  few  months  ago.  lie 
liad  sent  over  to  Keswick  last  summer  from  Abergavenny  a  very 
vulgar  fellow  with  letters  of  introduction ;  and  tliis  had  given 
Southey  a  bad  opinion  of  his  taste  in  conquiniuns. 

Southey  then  talks  of  the  comedy  of  tho  Charitahlr  Dtt^ragor, 
He  supposes  tho  heroine  drawn  from  the  life,  and  thinks  as 
a  drama  there  is  a  want  of  incident,  and,  in  that  on  whic.li 
the  catastrophe  de|)ends,  of  probability;  but  ho  hud  found  the 
dialogue  abounding  with  those  felicities  that  Hashed  from  lender 
in  prose  and  verse  more  than  from  any  other  writer.  Ho  reniem- 
berc4l  nothing  but  Jeremy  Taylor  that  at  all  resembled  them. 
Jeremy  had  things  as  perfect  and  touching  in  their  kind,  but 
a  diiferent  kind :  the  same  beauty,  the  same  extjuLsite  iitnc&: ; 
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but  not  the  point  and  poignancy  displayed  in  the  Comedy  and 
the  Commentary,  or  the  condensation  and  strength  that  chaiao- 
terised  Gebir  and  Count  Julian. 

From  Llanthony,  Landor  answered  in  Augost:  upon  the 
personal  points  first,  and  after  on  the  comedy. 

*  B  told  AddiB,  my  tenant  and  a  yery  honest  man,  that  he  should  pay 
me  no  rent  at  all  eyents  for  fonr  years.  Here  is  between  fonr  and  %Te 
thousand  poonds  gone  by  tmsting  to  his  honour.  I  snffered  hy  the  same 
infatuation  before.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be  comforted  by  Orid,  whose 
sentences  are  full  of  poetiy  and  wisdom,  and  are  his  greatest  excellence. 

«*  Leniter  ex  merito  quic<iuid  patiare  ferendum  est: 
Que  Tcnit  indigno  poena,  dolenda  yenit.** 

I  wish  to  improve  my  comedy,  and  to  haye  it  acted.  The  acting  I 
neyer  thought  of ;  but  Juan  Santos  de  Murieta,  a  poor  man  of  Castro  who 
received  me  hospitably  when  I  found  Bilbao  in  occupation  of  the  French, 
is  perhaps  ruined  by  those  barbarians.  I  see  no  speedier  way,  little  speed 
as  there  is  in  this,  of  sending  him  some  money.* 

And  then  ho  went  on  to  explain  the  method  he  had  adopted 
in  writing  the  comedy,  and  how  much  it  was  to  be  preferred 
to  the  old  method,  in  an  ingenious  argument  which  he  used 
afterwards  for  a  dialogue  between  Marvel  and  Milton.  To  this, 
however,  Southey  did  not  immediately  reply,  being  now  in  Lon- 
don on  the  laureate  business.  From  this  date  (October  1813) 
to  tlie  May  following,  the  Llanthony  disputes  assumed  their  most 
serious  form,  and  involved  the  most  disastrous  consequences;  yet 
this  is  exactly  the  interval  when,  judging  firom  Landor^s  let- 
ters to  his  friend,  not  his  own  but  the  public  affairs,  and  not  his 
law-pleas  but  his  Latin  poems,  we  might  suppose  to  be  receiving 
his  exclusive  attention.  Assuming  that  the  letter  above  named 
had  not  reached  Southey,  or  that  he  had  not  leisure  to  answer 
80  many  things  at  once,  he  selects  the  thing  as  to  which  his 
needs  are  most  pressing.  '  I  really  do  wish  that  my  comedy 
'  should  be  both  printed  and  acted.  You  alone  are  capable  of 
'  giving  me  any  advice  that  I  am  likely  to  follow  in  altering  the 
*  plot.  A  comedy  must  have  some  bustle ;  a  tragedy  should  have 
'  none.  The  passions  will  permit  no  movements  but  their  own, 
'  — they  should  be  painted  naked,  like  heroes  and  gods.  K I 
'  can  make  my  comedy  worth  ten  pounds,  I  will  send  the  money 
'  to  an  honest  and  generous  man  named  Juan  Santos  de  Moreta, 
'  whose  property  was  destroyed  by  the  French  at  Castro.     He 
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received  me  there  most  hospitably,  -when  I  foand  that  the 
'  enemy  had  entered  Bilbaa'  His  friend  would  observe  that  he 
Lad  lowered  his  hopes  from  a  hundred  pounds  to  ten ;  but  seri- 
ously he  did  not  at  present  believe  he  could,  by  any  exertion, 
write  anything  for  which  a  bookseller  might  safely  exceed  the 
amount  he  here  mentioned. 

Nor  had  that  letter  been  dispatched  many  days  before  he 
wrote  again  to  say  that  he  had  been  finishing  an  old  scrap  of 
Latin  poetry  as  usuaL  '  Finishing !  as  usual  I — ^no,  continuing 
'  and  altering ;  then  either  losing  it,  or  lighting  a  taper  with  it 

*  to  seal  a  letter/  And  the  letter  closes  with  forty-three  closely 
transcribed  lines  of  the  poem  of  Corythus,*  Southey  meanwhile 
had  been  writing  with  some  misgivings  about  the  comedy.  It 
wanted  action  and  bustle.  Yet  had  he  found  in  the  dialogue  of 
it  a  peculiar  character  easier  to  feel  than  to  analyse.  Landor*s 
prose  was  like  his  verse  :  everywhere  terse,  condensed,  and  full 
of  thought ;  and  with  flashes  of  which  the  thought  and  the  ex- 
pression were  so  apt,  so  happy,  and  so  original,  that  he  knew 
not  where  they  were  to  be  paralleled,  or  where  anything  ap- 
proaching them  was  to  be  found.  Corythua  he  had  also  read 
with  immense  satisfaction.  To  all  this,  however,  there  is  not 
even  allusion  in  the  next  of  Landor's  letters,  nor  does  the 
Dffwager  itself  appear  again.  In  the  pleasure  of  any  new  com- 
}>osition  past  disappointments  were  always  as  quickly  forgotten 
as  even  present  pains  and  disquietudes.  Occupation  upon  his 
Latin  verse  absorbs  him  once  more,  and  everything  else  is  as 
though  it  had  not  been.  '  Valpy  the  printer,'  he  now  wrote  to 
tell  Southey,  '  the  greatest  of  all  coxcombs,  very  much  wished 

*  to  print  my  Latin  poems ;  but  I  have  an  intention  to  print 

*  them  at  Oxford,  under  the  title  of  Idyllia  Heroum  aique  He- 

*  roidunif  in  a  size  like  the  sixpenny  books  of  children.  It  will 
'cost  me  35/;  and  I  intend  to  give  whatever  they  sell  for, 

*  which  may  amount  to  about  half  the  money,  to  the  poor  of 
^  Leipzig.  If  I  had  finished  or  preserved  my  Pdyxena^  it  would 
'  be  perhaps  the  best.     At  present  they  consist  of,  1.  Corythtu, 

*  tive  Mora  Paridis  aique  (Enones,  2.  Dryope,  3.  Pan  ei  Pityt. 

*  It  is  tha  fifth  of  tho  Idjllia  Heroica  in  Poemata  tt  IiucriptUmei, 
pp.  19-S2.    And  see  Hellenia,  pp.  17i-186. 
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'  i.  Coremu  et  CMiroe,  5.  Helena^  ad  Fudaris  Aram.  I  bave 
*  published  nothing  that  will  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with 
'  CorythuA,  My  head  rises  to  the  shoulder  of  Eobert  Smith, 
'  and  eyery  other  of  the  modem  Latin  poets  is  below  my  knee^ 
'  Such  are  my  dreama.  What  poet  would  tell  his  as  frankly  1 
'  or  to  whom  else  could  I  tell  mine  f  And  he  winds  up  with 
forty-six  more  lines  of  Carythus. 

Yet  at  this  very  time  the  most  critical  hour  of  Ids  fortune 
had  come.  Out  of  his  great  dispute  with  B  had  sprung  sundry 
minor  differences,  not  merely  with  people  who  took  B*s  part, 
but  with  others  having  small  interest  in  the  tenant,  but  some 
dislike  of  the  landlord.  A  state  of  things  had  arrived  when  any 
one  ill  disposed  to  the  master  of  Llanthony  had  means  of  annoy- 
ance at  hand  which  not  a  few  were  ready  to  use.  Among  them 
were  magistrates,  clerical  and  lay,  with  the  old  grand-jury  grudge 
against  him  ;  small  feurmers  with  rents  overdue,  who  iancied  they 
saw  advantage  to  themselves  in  his  disadvantage ;  labourers  to 
whom  honest  work  was  hateful,  but  eager  for  any  amount  of 
labour  that  was  vicious  or  mischievous ;  and  (not  least  thotkgh 
last)  attorneys  sharp  enough  to  turn  to  bitterness  every  nasty 
act  or  ill-considered  word.  Landor*s  chief  pride,  his  planta^ous, 
supplied  generally  the  ground  of  attack.  His  trees  were  up- 
rooted, and  his  timber  stolen ;  and  upon  the  rare  occasions  wuen 
otrcnders  were  caught,  sympathising  magistrates  admitted  them 
to  baiL  Against  one  desperate  fellow  he  had  to  swear  thai  he 
was  in  personal  danger;  but  though  the  magistrate  who  lust 
heard  the  case  directed  the  man's  committal,  ten  pounds  were 
subsequently  thought  bail  sufficient  to  justify  his  release.  This 
fellow  soon  after  drank  himself  to  death  at  Abergavenny ;  and, 
by  the  Mr.  P.  whose  acquaintance  has  before  been  made  by  the 
reader,*  Landor  was  accused  of  having  caused  his  death ;  but 
the  accuser  was  acquitted  when  Landor  prosecuted  him  for  slan- 
der. On  the  other  hand,  when  one  of  B's  brothers  had  been 
overheard  to  threaten  that  certain  trees  alleged  to  have  been 
planted  disadvautageously  to  his  brother's  farm  should  be  re- 
moved, and  Landor  posted  the  fact  in  a  handbill  charging  hbn 
by  name  as  meditating  felony  and  offering  reward  for  his  appre- 
*  Tn  the  seventh  section  of  the  Third  Book. 
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hension,  the  threatoner  recovered  damages  against  Landor  for 
libeL  Another  of  the  brothers  with  sporting  tastes  had  taken 
up  with  congenial  associates,  of  whom  the  most  prominent  was 
a  notorious  poacher,  son  of  the  keeper  of  the  village  alehouse  ; 
and  this  party,  according  to  Landor,  '  with  dogs  of  all  descrip- 
'  tions  and  as  many  guns  as  they  could  procure,  sported  over 

*  several  of  my  farms,  destroyed  my  game,  and  dine<l  upon  it  at 
'  the  alehouse  afterwards.'  Out  of  this  arose  a  third  lawsuit, 
which  ended  in  an  apology;  and  when,  for  the  fourth  time, 
Landor  went  into  the  couit-house  at  Abergavenny  to  give  evid- 
ence against  a  man  upon  trial  for  stealing  property  belonging  to 
him,  he  protested  that  if  he  had  been  the  thief  in  the  dock  he 
could  not  have  been  treated  worse  than  he  was  in  the  witness- 
box  by  the  cross-examining  counsel. 

Of  some  of  these  and  other  kindred  matters,  apart  from  the 
graver  suit  in  progress  against  the  elder  B,  Southey  api>ears  to 
have  inquired  with  great  concern  upon  reading  a  paragraph  in 
one  of  the  Bristol  papers.  '  I  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,* 
was  Landor*s  reply,  *  at  hearing  that  I  was  likely  to  be  made  an 
'  outlaw.  One  Moseley,  who  had  broken  all  the  principal  re- 
'  strictions  of  his  lease,  moved  me  to  pity  by  the  number  and 

*  greatness  of  his  family ;  an<l  instead  of  recovering  two  or  three 

*  hundred  pounds  damages,  I  gave  that  sum  for  his  resignation. 

*  Another  tenant,  near  four  years  afterwards,  during  all  which 

*  time  his  family  hail  wanted  bread,  was  pernuadcd  by  some  of 

*  his  friends  to  bring  in  a  bill  against  me  of  18/,  although  every 
'  bill  was  always  paid  instantly,  and  a  settlement  for  all  demands 
'  hatl  been  made  on  his  quitting  the  estate.  I  received  an  im- 
'  pertinent  note  from  Hugh  Jones,  his  attorney  at  Abergavenny, 
'  in  reply  to  which  I  stated  the  circumstances,  as  above,  and 

*  the  utter  impn)bahility  tliat  I  could  be  in  his  debt,  or  that  so 

*  poor  a  man  could  j>ermit  it  for  such  a  length  of  time.     The 

*  same  Jones  had  incited  a  poacher  to  take  a  false  oath  against 
'  me,  as  the  poacher  declared  to  my  S4*rvants  in  the  presence 

*  of  two  respectable  tenants.  I  n>minfI(Ml  him  of  all  this,  ami 
'  treated  him  am  he  deserveil.  He  brouglit  a  criminal  acti«>n 
'  against  me.  The  grand  jury  of  courso  brought  in  a  true  bill. 
'  Yet  the  fellow  was  ashamed,  and  proposed  to  accommoilate  the 
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matter  by  the  intervention  of  two  arbiters.    They  decided  that 
I  should  write  an  apology  for  what  was  nnlawfnl,  and  pre- 
scribed the  form.    He  afterwards  refused  to  comply  with  their 
decision,  which  was  contained  in  the  form,  and  which  stated 
that,  the  offence  being  of  a  private  nature,  the  apology  should 
not  be  made  public.    I  shall  be  cited  to  take  my  trial  at  Mon- 
mouth ;  and  as  I  certainly  shall  not  appear,  I  shall  be  out- 
lawed. That  is  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph.   Again,  a  fellow 
of  most  notoriously  bad  character  who  has  been  tried  for  mora 
than  one  crime,  a  fellow  who  collects  the  window-tax,  was  the 
friend  of  one  Toombes  who  took  a  Uim  of  me  of  300/.  a  year 
and  never  paid  one  farthing,  but  ran  away  and  lived  at  Aber- 
gavenny, where  he  killed  himself  by  drinking  brandy ;  and 
that  tax-collecting  fellow,  merely  to  insult  me,  took  occasion 
to  come  up  to  me  and  inquire  aloud  of  a  person  with  whom  he 
was  walking  whether  1  was  the  person  who  murdered  poor 
Toombes.     He  then  followed  me  to  the  office  of  my  attorney, 
Mr.  Gabb,  and  on  my  demanding  of  him  whether  he  asked 
that  question  of  me.  he  said  '*  Yes/'  and  that  his  friend  had 
answered  in  the  affirmative.     Well,  I  brought  my  action,  as 
the  magistrate,  Mr.  Powell,  recommended.    The  jury  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  he  asked  only  for  the  sake  of 
information,  and  found  him  not  guilty.     You  perceive  what 
chance  1  have  of  justice,  and  how  subject  I  am  both  to  robbery 
and  insult    When  the  materials  of  my  house  were  stolen,  and 
when  the  thief  ran  away  from  the  constable  and  hid  (in  a  ditch) 
the  wood  which  the  constable  was  making  him  carry  as  evid- 
ence of  his  theft,  I  was  treated  by  Mr.  Taunton,  his  counsel, 
with  much  more  violence  than  any  criminal.     Our  laws  pro- 
tect none  but  the  guilty.     I  would  not  encounter  the  rudeness 
I  experienced  from  this  Taunton  to  save  aU  the  property  I  pos- 
sess.    1  have,  however,  chastised  him  in  my  Latin  poetry  now 
in  the  press.     I  heard  accidentally,  from  Mr.  Hawkins  of  Pem- 
broke-college, a  little  anecdote,  which  shall  not  be  very  soon 
'  forgotten,  of  this  fellow  Taunton.' 

This  was  his  comfort,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  one.  He 
chastised  Taunton  (afterwards  the  judge)  in  Latin  poetry,  and, 
what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  in  such  English  as  Swift  might 
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have  written.  That  was  before  the  action  of  libeL  Afterwaids, 
on  this  case  being  decided  against  him,  in  graver  mood  than  that 
which  had  suggested  the  poetical  attack  on  Mr.  Tannton,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  plaintiflTs  coansel,  Mr.  Jervis  (afterwards 
the  chief-justice);  whose  unscrupulous  attack  on  himself  had 
mainly  influenced  the  jury,  and  from  whom  he  hoped  by  this 
means  to  elicit  an  expression  of  regret  for  the  language  he  had 
used ;  failing  which  he  told  him  he  should  consider  him  as  a 
calumniator  in  whatever  spot  upon  the  earth  they  might  meet, 
except  in  the  courts  miscalled  of  justice  'where  calumny  is  sanc- 

*  tioned  by  custom,  and  insolence  has  the  protection  of  the  laws/ 
Tliis  letter  he  printed  ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  my  old  friend  that 
I  should  quote  four  lines  from  its  close,  in  which,  to  illustrate 
the  veracity  of  a  statement  of  his  adversaries  that  so  far  from 
having  any  claim  upon  them,  he  was  actually  in  their  debt,  Lan- 
dor  describes  drily  and  without  comment  the  result  of  the  action 
for  rent  which  he  had  brought  against  his  defaulting  tenant 
'  The  Court  of  Exchequer  has  overruled  the  whole  of  their  ex- 

*  ceptions,  dissolved  the  injunction,  and  awarded  to  me  every  far- 

*  thing  of  my  demand,  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  nine  hun- 

*  died  and  sixty-eight  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence.* 

Such  indeed  was  the  decision  of  the  Exchci^uer  upon  the 
leading  matter  in  dispute.  All  the  lesser  differences  sprang  out 
of  it,  the  life  at  Llanthony  had  been  embittered  and  broken  up 
by  it,  and  now  one  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  realm  declared 
I.andor's  claim  to  be  just  But  the  help  this  might  have  given, 
opportunely,  came  now  too  late.  As  he  said  on  receiving  it, '  The 

*  laws  that  permit  a  man  to  be  deprived  of  his  property  for  two 
'  years  may  restore  it  to  him  when  it  is  worthless, — but  better 
*'  onler  him  at  once  to  be  starved  in  an  iron  cage.'  The  delays 
which  his  adversary  had  been  permitted  to  interpose,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  him  even  after  this  verdict  to  intercept  its 
immediate  operation,  were  fatal  to  Landor.  He  had  already 
quitted  Llanthony,  and  was  now  making  preparation  to  depart 
from  England. 

X.  Departure  from  England. 
In  the  middle  of  May  1814  Landor  had  taken  the  resolution 
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to  qnit  Plngland,  and  on  the  16tli  he  commnnicated  his  intention 
to  8onthej.  Writing  ftt)m  Swansea,  he  told  him  that  two  con* 
ditions  would  regulate  the  exact  time  of  his  going.  When  Mr. 
Jeiris  had  made  up  his  mind  whether  or  not  to  notice  his  letter, 
and  when  the  Oxford  printers  should  have  finished  his  Latin 
poems,  of  which  the  profits  (if  there  should  happen  to  he  any) 
were  to  go  to  the  sufierers  of  Leipzig ;  he  would  remove  from 
his  country  forever. 

His  intention  and  its  motive  will  he  hest  descrihed  hy  him- 
self :  '  I  must  horrow  at  fifteen  per  cent  hy  annuity,  as  I  have 
'  no  other  means,  my  estate  heing  settled ;  and  my  property  is 
'  worth  200/.  a  year  less,  even  if  I  get  these  fellows  out.  I  ex- 
'  pect  to  lose  at  least  2000/.  hesides  the  200/.  a  year  and  law 
'  expenses ;  for  they  have  squandered  away  whatever  they  had 
'  hy  marriage  or  otherwise.     The  sister  has  told  innumerahle 

*  falsehoods  to  Lady  Beddingfield  and  others,  hut  I  trust  the 
'  decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  will  sufficiently  expose  the 

*  principal  one.   I  pray  to  €rod  I  may  see  you  hefore  I  go  ahroad. 

*  I  remain  here  ten  day&   I  spend  three  weeks  with  my  mother, 

*  part  at  Warwick,  part  at  Ipsley-court  near  Eedditch ;  or,  if 

*  the  weather  continues  so  cold  as  it  is,  all  the  time  at  Warwick. 
'  After  that  I  go  to  France.  I  am  trying  to  sell  my  life-interest 
'  in  the  Llanthony  estate.   If  I  get  30,000/.  I  shall  he  contented. 

*  The  purchaser,  for  ahout  3000/.  more,  might  huy-up  the  life- 
'  holds,  and  make  a  clear  income  of  3000/.  per  annuuL* 

Southey  had  not  replied  to  these  painful  tidings  when  the 
AVey mouth  post  of  the  27th  May  took  him  Landor*s  last  let- 
ter from  England,  and  with  it  more  startling  announcements. 
'  Every  hope  of  meeting  you  again  in  England  has  vanished. 
'  Pardon  me  if  this  is  only  the  second  of  my  wishes.    My  first  is, 

*  that  I  may  hecome  hy  degrees  indifferent  to  this  country.  The 
'  Court  of  Exchequer  has  decided  in  my  favour;  hut  B  has  heen 
'  ahle  to  promise  hail  and  a  replevy,  so  that  the  ends  of  justice 

*  are  defeated.  Nearly  three  years*  rent  will  he  due  hefore  I  can 
'  receive  one  farthing  from  him ;  and  all  my  timher  is  spoiled.  I 
'  shall  he  utterly  ruined.     Not  heing  ahle  to  pay  the  interest  of 

*  10,000/.  deht  on  the  Llanthony  estate,  the  mortgagee  will  in- 

*  stantly  seize  on  it  until  he  hds  paid  himself  the  whole  of  the 
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principal.  The  laws  of  England  are  made  entirely  for  the 
protection  of  guilt  A  creditor  could  imprison  me  for  twenty 
pounds,  while  a  man  who  owes  me  two  thousand,  and  keeps  mo 
from  the  possession  of  two  thousand  more,  can  convert  wealth 
and  aflSuence  into  poverty  and  distresSy^-ean,  in  short,  drive 
me  for  ever  from  my  native  country,  and  riot  with  impunity  on 
the  ruins  of  my  estate.  I  had  promised  my  mother  to  visit  her. 
I  never  can  hope  to  see  her  again.  She  is  seventy-two,  and 
her  sorrow  at  my  overwhelming  and  most  unmerited  misfor- 
tunes will  too  surely  shorten  her  days.  My  wife,  when  she 
married,  little  thought  she  should  leave  all  her  friends  to  live 
in  obscurity  and  perhaps  in  want  For  my  sake  she  refused 
one  of  the  largest  fortunes  that  any  private  gentleman  pos- 
sesses, and  another  person  of  distinguished  rank.  Whoever 
comes  near  me  is  either  unhappy  or  ungrateful.  There  is  no 
act  of  forbearance  or  of  kindness  which  B  did  not  receive  from 
me.  His  father  saw  and  knew  perfectly  that  his  farming  must 
ruin  him.  Yet,  instead  of  persuading  him  to  n  si^n  it,  he  sent 
the  remainder  of  his  family  to  live  ^iih  him,  and  to  counten- 
ance him  in  all  his  violence  and  roguery.  I  go  to-morrow  to 
St.  ^lalo.  In  what  part  of  France  I  shall  end  my  days,  I  know 
not,  but  there  I  shall  end  them ;  and  God  grant  that  I  may 
end  them  8])cedily,  and  so  as  to  leave  as  little  sorrow  as  possible 
to  my  fricntls.  ^*o  time  will  alter  my  regard  an<l  veneration  for 
3'ou  :  nor  shall  an^'thing  lessen  the  kind  sentiments  you  enter- 
tain for  me.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  hold  the  hearts  of  the 
virtuous.  If  men  in  general  knew  how  great  it  is,  could  they 
ever  consent  to  a>)andon  it?  I  am  alone  here.  My  wife  follows 
me  when  I  have  found  a  place  fit  for  her  reception.  Adieu.' 
To  the  first  of  these  letters  Southey,  si>nding  at  the  same  time 
the  close  of  the  mss.  of  Itixlvrickj  had  replied  before  the  si^cond 
reached  him,  earnestly  dissuading  from  the  ]>r(>ject  of  rolling 
Llauthony,  and  advising  that  hiit  friend  should  go  abroad  for  a 
time  only  :  not  as  an  emigrant,  but  as  a  guest  or  stninger.     'I 

*  gmnt  there  is  vexation  enough  in  our  laws  ;  but  take  it  for  all 

*  in  all,  there  is  no  country  in  which  a  man  lives  with  so  little 

*  annoyance  from  the  government'     The  r»?st  tjf  the  letter  was 
aXnjni  liiMierick  and  the  death  of  I)anveri$:  *One  of  my  oldest 
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*  and  dearest  friendB,  at  wboee  lodpngs  I  fixst  saw  joa.    I  lored 
'  faiai  with  mj  whole  heart,  and  acucelj  any  Iosb  eoold  have 
<  wounded  me  so  deeply.*  The  date  of  Southey^s  letter  was  only 
one  day  later  than  when  his  fiiend  had  last  written^  bnt  Landor 
was  already  gone ;  and  thongh  it  is  not  strictly  incamben^  on  me 
to  tell  what  happened,  in  the  interval  of  nearly  thxee  months  be- 
fore Sonthey  again  knew  an3rthing  of  his  Mend,  no  pain  can  be 
caused  by  the  brief  description  I  shall  give  of  it,  and  there  are 
jK>ints  of  character  involved  that  it  may  not  be  right  to  omit. 
Yet  even  so  much  reference  to  it  will  not  be  easy.    Disagree- 
ments between  husband  and  wife  are  very  delicate  to  the  touch ; 
and  1  have  the  example  to  encounge  or  deter  me  of  the  biographer 
of  one  of  Lander's  brother  poets,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  who  has 
laid  it  down  as  an  established  truth  that  a  man  of  the  behest 
order  of  genius  must  in  the  unavoidable  nature  of  things  quairel 
with  his  wife.    That  however  is  hardly  my  view,  and  the  facts 
will  not  carry  off  my  hero  so  handsomely.    Domestic  differences 
i(pringing  from  faults  of  temper  are  made  the  subject  of  passing 
mention  here,  in  order  only  to  show  that  genius  possesses  no  im- 
munity from  the  conditions  on  which  all  kinds  of  happiness  rest. 
Landor  had  gone  first  to  Jersey ;  and  while  staying  at  this 
place,  where  he  was  joined  immediately  by  Mrs.  Landor  and  one 
of  her  sisters,  the  expressed  intention  of  taking  up  permanent 
a>>ode  in  France  led  to  frequent  disagreement.  The  one,  having 
made  up  his  mind,  could  not  bear  that  the  matter  should  be  talked 
of ;  the  other,  having  equally  made  up  her  mind,  could  talk  of 
nothing  else ;  and  '  A  pleasant  sort  of  thing  truly,  that  you  are 
•  never  to  be  contradicted !'  was  the  ordinary  and  only  reply  to 
entreaties,  repeated  again  and  again,  that  she  would  not  drive 
him  to  distraction.  The  usual  charges  and  retorts  succeeded;  the 
harsher  followed  the  lighter  word ;  what,  even  while  it  provoked, 
liad  been  attractive,  became  provoking  without  the  attractive- 
ness ;  and  at  last,  in  the  presence  of  the  sister,  such  allusion  was 
made  to  the  difference  of  years  between  them  as  Landor  inter- 
preted into  deliberate  insult,  and  resolved  thereupon  to  leave 
her.     He  was  up  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  before 
midday,  having  walked  to  the  other  part  of  the  island,  was  sail 
ing  on  board  an  oyster-boat  for  France.     From  Tours,  on  the  2d 
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»f  October,  exactly  a  month  after  the  oecurrence,  he  wrote  and 
lold  Southey  what  had  happened.  He  was  ignorant  then  that 
his  wife's  elder  sister  had  already  written  to  acquaint  him  with 
his  wife's  extreme  grief  and  very  serious  illness ;  but  this  is  the 
subject  of  his  next  letter  to  his  friend,  written  at  the  opening  of 
1815,  in  which  he  says  that  it  had  at  once  banished  from  his 
mind  all  traces  of  resentment,  and  that  he  had  written  instantly 
to  comfort  and  console  her.  As  soon  as  her  health  and  the 
weather  admitted  of  her  joining  him,  he  added,  he  was  to  meet 
her  in  England,  where  he  should  stay  only  two  days  ;  and  his 
closing  assurance  that  Southey  would  receive  his  Latin  poems  in 
a  fortnight,  has  amusing  confirmation  in  what  one  of  his  brothers 
soon  afterwards  wrote  to  his  mother  about  this  unhappy  domestic 
dispute :  *  When  we  supposed  him  to  be  so  miserable  at  Toirs 
'  after  parting  with  his  wife,  he  was  busy  about  a  long  Latin 
*poem  on  the  Death  of  Ulysses  I ' 

To  the  letter  at  the  opening  of  1815  Southey  replied  on  the 
5th  of  February,  loud  in  pleasure  at  the  reconciliation,  and  en- 
couraging his  friend  not  to  doubt  but  that  he  would  be  able  to 
keep  his  promise,  and  be  the  happier  for  keeping  it.  He  bids 
him  also  not  forget  that  Tours  holds  the  gmvo  of  ISonsanl,  who 
would  have  been  a  great  poet  if  he  had  not  lx>on  a  Frenchman. 
'  But  poetry  of  the  higher  order  is  as  impossible  in  tliat  curst 
'  language  as  it  is  in  Chinese.'  The  letter  closes  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  meet  somewhere  on  the  Continent  before  another 
autumn  is  gone :  but  not  many  weeks  had  ]>assed  befon)  the  ho|>e 
began  to  look  desperate,  and  Napoleon  was  again  in  the  Tuileries 
when  Landor  replied.  Nevertheless  this  had  found  him  prepare^l. 
War  or  no  war,  he  wouM  not  return  to  the  country  that  had  cast 
him  out,  by  refusing  to  his  property  the  protection  of  its  laws. 
He  thought  Bonafmrte's  government  not  unlikely  now  to  lust,  and 
he  had  obtained  leave  from  it  to  continue  n>sident  in  France, 
llist  it  was  not  his  intention  to  return  to  England,  and  that  he 
hod  eveiy  disposition  to  prefer  the  empire  to  the  government  it 
had  so  suddenly  displaced,  he  told  his  frientl  in  this  letter.  Two 
more  months  however  again  unsettled  everything,  and  greatly 
weakened  in  Landor  the  desire  to  continue  a  French  citizen. 
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FIBST  SIX  YEARS  IN  ITALY:   AT  COMO,  PISA,  AND  PISTOU. 

I.  From  Toun  to  Milan,  n.  At  Como,  Pisa,  and  Pittoia.  m.  On  the  voy 
to  Florence.  ly.  Retrospect  and  Prospect:  a  new  Literary  Under- 
taking, 

L  From  Tours  to  Milan. 

The  intention  of  remaining  in  France  enrvived  Waterloo  but  a 
little  while,  and  with  the  second  Bourbon  restoration  Landor  re- 
solved upon  quitting  Tours.  But  any  return  to  England  being 
for  the  present  impossible,  he  thought  of  Italy  for  his  home. 

What  had  been  his  homes  in  Uantho^j  and  Bath  were  now 
no  longer  his.  His  personal  property  had  been  sold  in  both  places, 
and  the  management  of  his  real  estate  had  been  taken  out  of  his 
hands.  It  was  a  sad  time.  The  Llanthony  vision  was  over.  No 
more  ])08sibility  now  of  what  once  had  been  his  dream,  to  rebuild 
the  abbey  as  a  princely  mansion;  no  more  chance  of  seeing  in 
its  plantations  the  two  or  three  million  trees  which  with  a  des- 
perate fidelity  his  fancy  and  his  hopes  had  made  almost  real; 
and  though  his  new  loads  were  to  survive  him,  as  they  do  even 
yet,  too  surely  had  the  doom  already  been  pronounced  against 
whatever  else  he  would  have  associated  with  his  name  at  Llan- 
thony. Before  his  house  had  well  been  inhabited  his  new  trus- 
tees had  ordered  it  to  be  taken  down;  but  a  few  months  earlier 
a  flood  had  carried  away  the  bridge  he  built ;  and  whatever  be- 
sides he  valued  had  since  been  swept  away  as  ruthlessly  by  a  pub- 
lic sale.  '  I  have  here  in  my  rectory,'  writes  Mr.  Kobert  Landor, 
*  a  Titian  valued  at  twelve  hundred  guineas  which  my  brother 
'  Henry  purchased  at  the  auction  for  ten  pounds.'  It  needs  not 
to  dwell  farther  on  these  tilings. 
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As  to  his  real  estate  he  was  happily  more  fortunate.  By  the 
annuity  reserved  under  the  act  of  parliament  to  his  mother,  she 
became  the  first  of  his  creditors ;  and  being  enabled  to  demand 
the  management  of  Llanthony,  she  set  apart  from  it  for  his  use 
five  hundred  a  year  on  condition  that  the  money  so  advanced 
should  be  repaid  to  her  younger  chUdrcn  whenever  by  her  death 
the  estate  at  Ipsley  should  fall  into  his  hands.  Her  life  was 
prolonged  for  fourteen  years,  during  which  she  had  thus  paid  to 
him  seven  thousand  pounds ;  and  what  was  held  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient provision  having  accrued  in  the  same  interval  to  the  younger 
children,  partly  by  her  economy  and  partly  by  the  bequests  of 
other  relatives,  the  above-named  condition,  shortly  before  her 
death,  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  those  other  children,  was 
abandoned  and  Llanthony  released  from  that  encumbrance.  To 
thb  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  add  that  irrespective  of  all  these 
arrangements  there  were  simple  contract  debts  unsettled  which 
rendered  ft»r  the  present  unadvisable  not  only  any  return  to  Eng- 
land, but  even  a  continued  residence  at  Tours  ;  and  Mr.  Kol)crt 
Landor,  having  at  the  time  a  projVct  to  visit  Italy,  at  his  bro- 
ther's earnest  request  joined  him  at  Tours  that  they  might  make 
the  journey  together. 

Landor's  stay  in  the  hospitable  old  French  town,  then  less 
overrun  with  English  than  in  later  days,  had  been  not  without 
many  enjoyments ;  for  the  ease  with  which  at  will  he  put  off 
fr«jm  his  thoughts  whatever  tn)ubled  or  harassed  him,  the  old 
characteristic  well  known  to  his  family,  surprised  even  his  bro- 
ther when  they  met  so  soon  after  the  tragedy  of  Llanthony.  I 
have  heard  the  latter,  in  relating  their  first  visit  togctlier  to  the 
f^uaint  old  market-place  with  its  splendid  fountain  where  Walter 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  his  own  marketing  daily  during 
his  exile,  describe  the  joyous  gn'oting  that  broke  forth  fr«»m  all 
the  market-women  successively  a<«  h«  came  in  view,  and  his  laugh- 
ing word  of  jest  or  compliment  for  each  that  had  given  him 
universal  popularity.  The  preft't  of  thetown,  next  to  the  niarkt-t- 
wnmen,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  witli  most  favour;  it  wits  the 
Baine  who  (I  believe  erroneously)  was  reported  to  liave  givrn  brief 
r*fiige  to  NajK)l(*on  in  his  then  recent  fli;:ht  to  the  Englisli  iv>ast ; 
and  it  was  always  Landor  s  belief  that  he  had  seen  the  fugitive 
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emperor  dismount  in  the  court-yard  of  the  prefet*8  house  in  one 
of  the  suburbs,  to  which  he  had  himself  gone,  finding  the  door 
unexpectedly  closed  to  him,  upon  the  very  day  when  Napoleon 
was  supposed  to  have  passed  through  Tours. 

In  September  the  brothers  started  for  Italy,  and  by  means  of 
a  letter  addressed  in  the  following  month  to  their  mother  by  the 
younger  of  them  I  learn  some  of  the  incidents  of  their  journey. 
Here  are  its  opening  sentences  :  *  Walter  wished  very  much  to 
leave  Tours  on  many  accounts ;  amongst  others,  on  account  of 
its  unhealthiness,  the  probability  of  fresh  revolutions,  and  some 
personal  apprehensions  about  his  English  creditors.  I  wished 
to  see  Italy ;  and  as  he  pressed  it  most  earnestly,  and  indeed 
could  not  travel  without  me,  I  agreed  to  accompany  him.  After 
contests  with  his  landlady  of  a  most  tremendous  description, 
we  set  oS,  Walter  had  kept  his  own  carriage  in  all  his  dis- 
tresses, and  as  posting  was  the  cheapest  thing  in  France,  we 
posted  :  Walter  and  myself  on  the  dicky,  his  wife  and  her  maid 
within.  Our  road  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Loire  for 
more  than  two  hundred  miles.  This  side  was  occupied  by  the 
Grerman  troops,  and  the  other  by  the  French.  Thus  we  passed, 
between  Tours  and  Lyons,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles, 
through  200,000  men, — Austrians,  Prussians,  Bavarians,  Wir- 
tembergers,  Hessians.  At  Moulins  the  Prince  of  Hesse  with  all 
his  staff  was  at  the  same  hotel ;  and  amused  himself,  whilst  we 
were  at  supper,  by  standing  with  another  officer  at  the  door  of 
our  room  and  looking  at  Walter's  wife.  I  ordered  the  door  to 
be  shut  in  his  face.  As  this  was  done  by  an  Englishman,  he 
only  laughed.  If  it  had  been  done  by  a  Frenchman  or  a  Ger- 
man, there  would  have  been  no  laughing  on  either  side.' 
The  acres  of  vineyards  seen  by  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  Landor  himself  would  often  refer  to  with  enthusiasm  as 
not  numbering  less  than  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  as  they 
passed,  he  told  me,  he  could  not  but  remember  Groldsmith  and 
his  flute :  though  the  scene  otherwise  was  unlike  the  poet's  pas- 
toral picture,  for  along  the  rocky  parts  of  the  shore  they  observed, 
mQes  together,  the  people  making  their  homes  in  the  rock.  The 
towns  on  the  route  were  dirty  and  ill-built  as  Lyons  itself ;  but 
for  the  last  half  of  the  distance,  the  two  hundred  miles  nearest 
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that  second  city  of  France,  they  found  the  scenery  liker  their 
own  than  anywhere  else,  and  saw  enclosures  of  quick  with  timber 
in  the  fences,  rich  well-cultivated  land,  and  young  wheat  much 
forwarder  than  in  England.     '  It  was  from  the  bridge  of  Lyons 

*  we  first  saw  the  Alps,  extending  immediately  in  our  front  to  a 
'  great  distance.     They  were  covered  with  snow  half-way  from 

*  the  summits.  It  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Lyons  that  one 
'  of  our  wheels  broke  for  the  third  time,  and  we  were  detained 
'  more  than  a  day.  At  last  however  we  proceeded  towards  Cham- 

*  bery,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  and  passed  through  a  most  enchant- 

*  ing  and  romantic  country, — rocks,  woods,  vineyards,  and  the 

*  finest  passes.' 

The  letter  proceeded  to  relate  with  much  reality  and  vivid- 
ness their  first  impressions  of  Italy,  destined  to  be  the  home  of 
one  of  them  for  more  than  twenty  years  and  after  another  thirty 
years  his  final  resting-place.  All  this  however  may  not  be  dwelt 
on  beyond  the  fact  that  though  Landor  meant  at  first  to  have 
fixed  his  quarters  at  Chambcry,  he  made  wiser  ultimate  choice 
of  the  I^ake  of  Como.  Of  small  and  great  discomforts  also,  and 
their  trials  of  temper,  incident  to  such  a  twenty  days'  journey 
over  the  seven  hundred  miles  separating  [Milan  from  Tours,  the 
son's  letter  naturally  told  much  that  the  mother  might  be  glad 
to  bear;  but  even  the  few  touches  of  character  1  shall  quote 
must  be  read  with  allowances.  If  Mr.  Robert  Landor  did  not 
spare  himself,  of  his  brother  he  was  quite  as  unsparing ;  and, 
with  a  very  humane  and  proper  chivalry  which  need  not  now 
be  construed  with  excessive  strictness,  all  his  sympathy  and  all 
his  pity  were  reserved  for  the  pretty  little  wife.  To  an  observer 
so  generous  as  well  as  just,  her  advantages  of  sex  as  well  as  of 
youth  and  beauty  were  indeed  very  great ;  but  though  prepared 
for  Walter's  '  ten  thousand'  fits  of  temper,  it  is  a  little  startling, 
after  the  incident  at  Jersey,  to  find  Walter's  wife  never  giving 
way  to  even  one.     *  He  is  seldom  out  of  a  passion  or  a  sulky  fit 

*  excepting  at  dinner,  when  he  is  more  boisterous  and  good- 

*  humoured  than  ever.  Then  his  wife  is  a  darling,  a  beauty,  an 
'  angel,  and  a  bird.  But  for  just  as  little  reason  the  next  mom- 
'  ing  she  is  a  fooL  She  is  certainly  gentle,  patient,  and  sub- 
I  missive.   She  takes  all  the  trouble,  is  indeed  too  officioua,  and 
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'  would  walk  on  foot  most  willingly  if  he  wished  it,  and  she  were 
'  able.    If  he  loses  his  keys,  his  purse,  or  his  pocket-handker- 

*  chief^  which  he  does  ten  times  in  an  hour,  she  is  to  be  blamed; 

*  and  she  takes  it  all  very  quietly.'  Perhaps  one  might  have 
said  too  quietly.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  ostentatious  meek- 
ness, or,  as  the  poor  bad-tempered  husband  in  the  play  puts  it, 
a  '  malign  excess  of  undemanded  patience.'  Kor  is  it  difficult  to 
discover  that  the  fits  of  passion,  on  the  other  side,  were  rather 
of  the  lambent  and  phosphorescent  than  of  a  scorching  or  con- 
suming kind.  '  K  he  is  ever  really  unhappy,  it  is  because  the 
'  cook  has  put  oil  or  garlic  into  the  soup.  Give  him  a  good  dinner 

*  well  cooked,  and  he  is  happier  than  an  emperor.  He  writes 
'  and  reads  all  the  day  besides.  As  for  his  creditors,  he  cares  no 

*  more  about  them  or  his  own  concerns  than  about  Bonaparte's. 
'  He  has  plenty  of  money  for  this  country;  lives  as  well  as  ever 
'  he  did  in  his  life ;  and  at  Tours  had  even  saved  five-and-thirty 
'  pounds.  He  has  one  entire  quarter  in  his  banker's  hands  at 
'  present,  after  travelling  so  far.' 

Again,  on  the  10th  of  December  in  the  same  year,  being  then 
at  Kome,  Mr.  Kobei-t  Landor  wrote  to  his  mother  that  he  had 
heard  from  Walter  at  Como ;  that  he  found  it  expensive,  was 
dissatisfied  with  it,  and  talked  of  going  farther  east ;  but  that  he 
had  himself '  written  to  dissuade  this,  at  least  for  the  present. 
'  He  has  seen  nothing  of  Italy,  and  yet  he  swears  that  it  contains 
'  nothing  worth  seeing.  Every  place  is  the  worst.'  From  Kome 
the  writer  had  moved  to  Naples  in  April  1816;  and  in  a  letter 
of  the  26  th  of  that  month  to  their  sister  Elizabeth  he  tells  her 
that  Walter  had  written  in  the  last  week  from  Como,  and  seemed 
just  then  very  tranquil  and  comfortable,  but  that  for  bimgftlf  he 
would  as  soon  trust  to  Vesuvius.  Finally,  having  meanwhile 
paid  a  visit  himself  to  Como,  he  writes  thus  again  to  that  sister 
from  Venice  on  the  24th  of  June :  *  At  Como  I  found  Walter 
'  and  his  wife  in  comfortable  apartments,  or  rather  in  a  comfort- 
'  able  house.  But  they  had  lost  their  English  maid,  whose  mis- 
'  conduct  in  leaving,  and  depravity  after  having  left,  were  not 
'  the  least  part  of  the  grievance.  Julia  looks  thin,  but  not  pale ; 
'  talks  much  of  dying,  and  of  returning  to  Bath,  preferring  the 

*  latter  a  little ;  and  amuses  herself  in  learning  the  very  worst 
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'  Italian  from  the  old  cook,  who  is  quite  unintelligible  to  Walter 
'  and  everybody  else.  Walter  is  much  as  usual ;  that  is,  in  very 
'  unequal  spirits ;  fretful,  gloomy,  absent,  and  very  gay  by  turns. 
'  Unfortunately  the  latter  is  not  frequent,  and  I  believe  that  I 
'  saw  him  to  the  greatest  advantage.     The  lake  is  charming.' 

At  Como  Landor  lived  three  years  ;  and  three  more  wander- 
ing years  he  passed,  between  Pisa  and  Pistoia,  before  he  pitched 
his  tent  in  Florence  in  1821.  Between  the  home  he  had  lost  in 
England  and  that  which  he  thus  found  in  Italy,  this  interval, 
measured  even  by  the  general  driftlcss  character  of  his  life  and 
ways,  was  so  entirely  unsettled,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
dwell  upon  it  at  any  lengtL  It  will  suffice  if  I  indicate  by  brief 
passages  from  his  correspondence  the  subjects  that  from  time  to 
time  occupied  or  interested  him,  and  the  manner,  or  the  places, 
in  which  his  life  was  passed.  My  own  comments  will  be  very 
sparing. 

IL  At  Como,  Pisa,  and  Pistoia. 

The  first  letter  written  to  Southey  from  Italy  miscarried  ; 
and  when  again,  in  the  June  of  1816,  Landor  wrote  to  him,  he 
had  heard  nothing  from  Keswick  since  leaving  Tours. 

*  At  Como  we  have  been  exempt  from  the of  the  Princesi  of  Wales 

for  a  eonsiderable  time.  1  think  1  told  yon  that  her  Bcudiere  was  postilion 
to  Pino,  a  deicrter  from  the  Anstrian  service.  Ho  has  now  parchatted  an 
estate  for  200,000  florins,  and  his  wife  keeps  her  carriage  and  is  allowed 
15,000  florins  a  year.  His  brother  is  magfdordomo  to  the  princess,  and 
rides  out  covered  with  gold  lace  and  accompanied  by  her  servants.  These 
rascals  have  kept  her  so  poor  that  she  has  not  jet  been  able  to  fnmish  her 
rooms.  Is  it  not  scandalous  that  the  money  of  Enf^land  should  be  squan- 
dered away  on  the  most  worthless  wretches  in  Italy,  when  the  most  in- 
dostriona  men  in  England  want  bread  7  If  we  had  one  honest  man  in 
pArliament,  would  not  tome  sort  of  notice  be  taken  of  it?  Above  all.  it 
sorprisea  me  that  the  prince  does  not  divorce  her.  .  .  .  Lady  Gumming, 
daughter  of  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  went  over  to  visit  the  princess. 
She  saw  her  in  the  midst  of  the  lake  with  her  scudiere,  whose  arm  was 
roand  her  waist.  Instead  of  returning,  they  proceeded  to  the  house,  where 
they  found  the  prefet  of  Como,  and  noon  afterwards  the  princess  entered. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  scudiere  came  swaggering  in,  made  a  slight  bow  to 
thea,  took  no  notice  of  the  princess,  but  said  to  the  prefet,  **  Shall  we  see 
you  at  dinner  7"  The  princess  then  inrited  him,  and  he  stayed.  As  Lady 
C.  had  remembered  him  a  footman  under  the  princess,  and  now  recognised 
him  to  be  the  person  whose  arm  was  round  her  waist,  she  took  her  leave. 
These  raaeals  make  a  point  of  insulting  all  the  English.* 
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He  bad  himself  suffered  from  sucli  instdts,  as  be  fancied, 
taking  to  bimself  what  probably  bad  no  reference  to  bim ;  and 
bis  present  information  was  to  be  accepted  witb  macb  more 
caution  tban  in  tbe  circumstances  was  likely  to  be  given  to  it. 
It  will  appear  bereafter  tbat  it  was  turned  to  immediate  use. 
Tbat  any  use  would  be  made  of  it  at  all  be  does  not  seem  to 
have  imagined,  and  some  sentences  in  tbis  portion  of  tbe  letter 
I  am  obliged  to  suppress. 

Still  Soutbey  did  not  reply,  and  for  many  more  montbs  there 
was  a  silence  incomprehensible  to  bis  friend.  It  bad  been  a  year 
of  great  trouble  at  Keswick.  Tbe  heaviest  affliction  of  Southe/s 
life,  tbe  loss  of  bis  (then  only)  son,  had  fallen  upon  him  in  tbe 
spring  of  1816;  and  in  tbe  following  spring  occurred  the  great- 
est vexation  of  bis  life,  the  publication  from  a  stolen  manuscript 
of  bis  youthful  drama  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  the  chancellor's  (not 
very  logical)  refusal  to  restrain  its  sale  because  of  tbe  injury  it 
was  calculated  to  do  to  society.  To  this  troubled  interval  of 
silence  on  Southey's  part  belongs  a  letter  characteristic  of  Lan- 
dor  in  bis  best  mood :  sensitive  and  self-distrustful,  but  loyal 
to  bis  friend;  in  tbe  manliest  vein  of  sympathy;  and,  though 
full  of  sorrow,  nay  by  reason  of  it,  nobly  consolatory. 

*  I  haTO  written  many  letters  to  yoa  sinoe  I  receijed  one  from  yon. 
Can  anything  occur  that  ooght  to  interrapt  oar  friendship  ?  Belieje  me, 
Southey — and  of  all  men  living  I  will  be  the  very  last  to  deceive  or  to 
flatter  yoa — I  have  never  one  moment  ceased  to  love  and  revere  yoa  as 
the  most  amiable  and  best  of  mortals,  and  year  fame  has  always  been  as 
precions  to  me  as  it  coold  ever  be  to  yoorself.  If  yon  believe  me  capable, 
as  yon  mast,  of  doing  anything  to  displease  yoa,  tell  it  me  frankly  and 
fally.  Shoald  my  reply  be  ansatisfaotoiy,  it  will  not  be  too  late  nor  too 
soon  to  shake  me  off  from  all  pretensions  to  yoar  friendship.  Tell  it  me 
rather  while  yoar  resentment  is  warm  than  afterwards ;  for  in  the  midst 
of  resentment  the  heart  is  open  to  generoas  and  tender  sentiments ;  it 
closes  afterwards.  I  heard  with  inexpressible  grief  of  yoar  most  serero 
and  irreparable  loss,  long  indeed  ago ;  bat  even  if  I  had  been  with  yoa  at 
the  time,  I  shoald  have  been  silent.  If  yoar  feelings  are  like  mine,  of  all 
eraelties  those  are  the  most  intolerable  that  come  ander  the  name  of  con- 
dolence and  consolation.  Barely  to  be  told  that  we  oaght  not  to  grieve  is 
among  the  worst  bitternesses  of  grief.  The  best  of  fathers  and  of  has- 
bands  is  not  always  to  derive  perfect  happiness  from  being  so ;  and  genios 
and  wisdom,  instead  of  exempting  a  man  from  all  haman  snfferings,  leave 
him  exposed  to  all  of  them,  and  add  many  of  their  own.  Whatever  crea- 
tore  told  me  that  his  reason  had  sabdaed  his  feelings,  to  him  I  shoald 
only  reply  that  mine  had  sabdaed  my  regard  for  him.    Bat  occapations 
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mtd  duties  fill  np  the  tempeBtnons  Tacanoy  of  the  soul ;  afBiotion  is  con  • 
▼erted  to  forrow,  and  sorrow  to  tenderness ;  at  last  the  reTolution  is  com- 
pleted, and  loTe  returns  in  its  pristine  bnt  inoormptible  form.  More 
blessings  are  still  remaining  to  yon  than  to  any  man  living.  In  that  which 
is  the  most  delightful  of  aU  literaiy  occupations,  at  how  immense  a  dis- 
tance are  you  from  every  rival  or  competitor  I  In  history,  what  informa- 
tion are  you  capable  of  giving  to  those  even  who  are  esteemed  the  most 
learned !  And  those  who  consult  your  criticisms  do  not  consult  them  to 
find,  as  in  others,  with  what  feathers  the  most  barbarous  ignorance  tricks 
oat  its  nakedness,  or  with  what  gypsy  shufiUng  and  arrant  slang  detected 
impostures  are  defended.  On  this  sad  occasion  I  have  no  reluctance  to 
remind  you  of  your  eminent  gifts.  In  return  I  ask  from  you  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  myself  than  I  yet  possess.  Conscious  that  I  have  done 
nothing  very  wrong,  I  almost  hoi>e  that  I  have  done  something  not  quite 
right,  that  I  may  never  think  you  have  been  unjust  towards  me.      W.  L.* 

With  more  than  the  old  affection  Southey  at  once  replied ; 
explained  now  his  recent  silence  by  uncertainty  as  to  a  visit  into 
Italy  he  had  resolved  himself  to  make;  and  hoped  they  would 
shortly  meet.  At  Como  they  met  accordingly  at  the  end  of 
June  1817;  and  Southey  stayed  with  his  friend  three  days.  In 
the  poem  already  quoted  for  its  mention  of  the  visit  to  Llan- 
thonj,  there  is  record  of  this  visit  also. 

'  War  had  paused :  the  Loire 
Invited  me.    Again  burst  forth  fierce  War. . . 
Then  female  fear  impell'd  me  past  the  Alps, 
Where,  loveliest  of  all  lakes,  the  Lario  sleeps 
Under  the  walls  of  Como. 

There  he  oame 
Again  to  see  me ;  there  again  our  walks 
We  recommenced  . .  .  less  pleasant  than  before. 
Grief  had  swept  over  him ;  days  darkened  round : 
Bellaggio,  Valintelvi,  smiled  in  vain. 
And  Monte  Rosa  from  Helvetia  far 
Advanced  to  meet  us,  wild  in  majesty 
Above  the  glittering  crests  of  giant  sons 
Stationed  aronnd  ...  in  vain  too !  all  in  vain !' 

Tet  not  wholly  so ;  for  it  appears  from  what  Southey  wrote 
of  his  journey  home,  immediately  on  his  return,  that  these  and 
other  shapes  of  heautyhad  made  so  far  successful  appeal  to  him 
aa  even  to  shake  for  a  time  his  allegiance  to  his  native  lakes  and 
mountains.  When  the  friends  thus  met  at  Como  their  talk  had 
been  much  of  poetry;  of  what  they  were  fain  to  think  the  very 
doubtful  chances  of  duration  to  the  then  raging  popularity  of 
Byron ;  and  of  the  advance  made  by  Wordsworth  in  his  last 

o 
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great  poem.  To  these  matters  Southej  also  referred,  telling 
Landor  that  he  had  lately  dispatched  to  him,  along  with  his 
own  History  of  Brazil  and  other  hooks,  not  only  Wordsworth's 
collected  edition,  hut  hoth  his  great  poems  puhlished  separately 
daring  the  two  last  years,  the  Excursion  and  the  White  Doe. 
Landor  thanks  him,  sends  him  hack  a  hox  of  hooks  purchased 
from  shops  in  Milan  (a  thing  he  frequently  did,  hoth  to  Words- 
worth and  Southey),  and  says  he  would  have  given  eighty  pounds 
out  of  his  pocket  that  Wordsworth  had  not  written  a  particular 
verse,  '  Of  high  respect  and  gratitude  sincere,'  which  he  had  just 
read  in  one  of  the  volumes.  The  line  is  in  the  dedication  to  the 
Excursion,  and  must  he  admitted  to  he  one  of  those  unaccount- 
able descents  into  dead  flat  prose  which  dismay,  not  seldom,  the 
readers  of  this  noble  poet. 

Before  the  year  closed  Southey  wrote  to  him  again  ;  thank- 
ing him  for  the  hooks  from  Milan  :  and  telling  him  that  what 
he  had  communicated  about  the  lady  of  the  lake  might  not 
improbably  be  important  (it  wanted  yet  three  years  to  the  too 
famous  'trial');  that  the  amusements  of  Como  were  not  un- 
likely before  long  to  become  the  amusements  of  England ;  and 
that  if  it  should  be  so,  her  '  knight'  would  doubtless,  from  the 
lady's  sympathisers  throughout  the  kingdom,  have  plenary  abso- 
lution for  all  those  ofiences  which  in  old  time  were  punished 
with  brimstone,  her  '  assassin'  would  be  as  popular  among  the 
London  liberals  'as  Bonaparte  (why  not?),'  and  her  other  worthies 
would  be  red-letter  saints  in  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

A  family  event  of  some  importance  was  announced  in  the 
next  letter  to  Southey  fix^m  Como. 

*  When  we  met  at  Como  last  year,  I  do  not  think  yon  had  any  sna- 
pidon  that  I  was  in  process  of  time  about  to  become  a  father.  Sach, 
however,  is  the  case.  I  hare  at  last  a  little  boy,  to  whom  I  have  given 
the  names  of  Arnold  Savage.  I  would  rather  that  he  had  been  bom  in  Eng- 
land, and  wish  I  ooold  look  forward  to  his  education  there.  However,  if  I 
can  do  nothing  more  for  him,  I  will  take  care  that  his  first  words  and  hiq. 
first  thoughts  shaU  arise  within  sight  of  Florence.  We  certainly  leave 
Como  in  September,  and  shall  probably  spend  the  winter  at  Gtenoa ;  if 
not,  it  will  either  be  at  Florence  or  Pistoia.* 

That  was  in  May  1818.  Already,  on  the  5th  of  the  pre> 
ceding  month,  he  had  informed  his  mother  of  the  event  as  hav- 
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ing  occurred  'exactly  a  month  ago;'  and  that  he  intended  to  call 
the  boy  Arnold  Savage,  from  a  Sir  Arnold  Savage,  *  who  was  se- 

*  cond  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who,  as  Mr.  Bevan 

*  assured  me,  was  of  our  family,  and  proprietor  of  Baginton.' 

That  May  letter  to  Southey  was  his  last  from  Como,  which 
he  quitted  for  Genoa  in  the  following  September.  He  had  thus 
early  so  resolved ;  but  when  the  time  came  it  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  choice,  for  he  had  meanwhile,  as  he  said  himself  in  a 
note  to  one  of  his  sisters,  made  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  him. 
He  had  replied  to  an  invective  against  England,  by  a  Milanese 
poet,  in  some  Latin  verses  so  libellous  against  the  council  and 
other  authorities,  that  he  was  ordered  to  quit.  '  I  remained,'  he 
told  Southey,  writing  from  Pisa  in  December,  '  a  week  longer, 

*  rather  wishing  to  be  sent  for  to  I^Olan.  My  time  expired  on 
'  the  19th  of  September.   I  protracted  my  stay  till  the  28th,  and 

*  no  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  mc.'  After  a  brief  stay  at 
Genoa,  Landor  now  determined  to  settle  at  Pisa  for  a  time.  He 
would  fain  have  pushed  on  to  Florence,  but  the  reported  cheap- 
ness of  living  at  Pisa  induced  him  to  make  trial  of  it;  and  from 
this  city,  early  in  February  1819,  he  sent  Southey  a  Latin  ode 
to  Bemadotte,  telling  him  it  was  written  for  the  prize  offered  by 
the  Stockholm  Academy  on  their  king's  accession.  He  closed 
his  letter  with  interesting  mention  of  a  design  of  Hookham 
Frere's. 

'  I  rememlter  your  mentioning  that  Mr.  Frere  had  made  ont  aome  old 
Greek  ballade  from  the  Odyuea.  It  ie  cnrioaB  that  Cicoro  should  have 
entertained  the  same  idea ;  surely  not  from  his  knowledge  of  poetry.  He, 
howerer,  must  haTe  given  Mr.  Frere  his  idea  of  the  fact.* 

Meanwhile  from  Keswick,  on  the  3d  of  January,  Southey 
has  acknowledged  (*  it  came  in  eighteen  days')  the  December 
letter  from  Pisa ;  has  excused  his  recent  silence  by  prolonged 
anxiety  for  the  health  of  his  wife ;  has  recommended  Landor, 
when  he  had  seen  enough  of  Italy,  to  try  a  short  stay  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  and  has  told  him  that  before  that  time  they  may  per- 
haps meet  again.    *  I  dream  of  seeing  Home  before  I  die.'    *  When 

*  my  spirits  wax  faint,  I  say  to  myself,'  replied  Landor  in  April, 

*  I  have  yet  to  see  Borne  and  Southey.'  In  the  same  letter  he 
is  expecting  some  new  books  from  his  friend. 
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•  Bemember  whmt  a  librmiy  joa  sent  me  hoi  remr.  and  pimr  do  ool 
think  of  adding  anrthing  to  Uie  tvo  Tolnmee  I  am  anxiooslT  expecting, 
the  last  of  the  Uiitory  of  Brazil  and  Life  of  We*U^.  1  shall  read  both 
with  great  inwrest,  bat  less  the  first  time  than  Roderick  the  fourth.  Rode- 
rick, I  think,  contains  a  greater  rariety  of  powers  pat  into  actioii  than 
Kehawta.  It  did  not  delight  me  nor  agitate  me  so  much,  yet  there  ia  do 
poem  in  existence  that  I  shall  read  so  often.* 

Veiy  sore  vas  Soathev's  need  of  his  friend's  praise  just 
now,  for  upon  him  and  upon  Wordsworth  dark  days  had  set 
in.  The  still-continning  and  increasing  rage  for  Byron  and  his 
imitators  had  all  but  extinguished  what  scant  populaiitr  the 
others  once  enjoyed,  and  for  selling  power  their  books  were 
at  zero.  South ey  had  hoped  to  see  the  bubble  burst  in  a  year 
or  two ;  but  double  the  time  had  come  and  gone,  and  never  did 
it  soar  so  high  as  now,  or  flare  out  with  what  doubtless  seemed 
to  him  such  frothy  but  highly-coloured  pretences.  Replying 
to  that  letter  of  his  friend  in  May  1819,  he  cannot  control  his 
temper.  He  describes  the  fashionable  compound  as  made  np  of 
morbid  feelings,  atrocious  principles,  exaggerated  characters,  and 
incidents  of  monstrous  and  disgusting  horror;  adding  that  the 
more  un-English,  un-Christian,  and  immoral  it  was,  the  surer  it 
was  of  being  better  liked,  provided  only  it  was  slavered  over 
with  a  froth  of  philosophy.  Was  it  wonderful  that,  such  being 
the  fashion,  Wordsworth  was  despised  and  abused t  The  getting 
abused  in  such  company  was  his  own  solitary  bit  of  comfort,  for 
nobody  paid  him  the  compliment  of  imitating  what  ^  did.  At 
the  close  of  the  letter,  which  announces  also  the  birth  of  a  son, 
he  tells  Landor  that  somebody  had  mentioned  him  that  week 
in  the  Westmoreland  Gazette  as  the  English  poet  who  most  re- 
sembled Goethe. 

To  this  letter  Landor  replied  from  Pistoia ;  whither  he  had 
gone,  moving  still  nearer  to  Florence,  at  the  approach  of  the 
summer  of  1819. 

'  It  is  jnst  as  easy  to  write  a  hreakfast-table  poem  as  to  make  the 
drawing  of  a  giant  on  a  wall :  who  cares  about  the  features,  or  looks  for 
anything  hut  the  giant  7  I  haxe  read  the  Bride  of  Abydoi.  Lord  B.  may 
well  ask, 

"  Enow  ye  the  land 
Where  the  citron  and  oUtc  are  fairest  of  froit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mate  ?** 

Who  the  devil  does  ?    Bnt  why  shonld  the  yonng  rascal,  the  hero  of  the 
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piece,  take  snch  infinite  pains  to  show  his  miBtress  his  insincerity  at  the 
Boment  he  wonld  lednce  her  from  home  ? 

**  Bound  where  thon  wilt,  mj  harb,  or  glide  my  prow, 
Bnt  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer,  thou" 

The  star  then  is  either  a  barb  or  a  boat,  explain  it  as  he  may  afterwards. 
There  are  sejeral  other  such  incoherences,  not  worth  looking  for.  I  would 
neTcr  publish  a  poem  that  contained  any  character  of  a  human  being  until 
I  had  lived  with  that  character  two  or  three  years.  I  left  off  Count 
Julian  and  his  daughter  twice,  because  each  had  said  things  which  other 
personages  might  say :  the  other  characters  are  no  characters  at  all — 
mere  shadows,  passing  before  me  often,  but  never  entering  into  my  heart, 
or  questioned  by  me  why  they  did  this  or  thought  that.  .  .  .  My  sole  feli- 
ritv  as  a  poet  is  this,  that  when  I  wrote  Gebir  I  had  read  no  modem  Con« 
iinental  poetry  whatever,  except  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire,  one  tragedy  (1 
forget  which)  of  Comeillc,  and  La  Fontaine's  fables.  Fresh  from  reading 
the  Greek  tragedians  and  Pindar,  Voltaire  and  Comeille  were  intolerable 
to  me.  La  Fontaine  gave  me,  and  gives  me  still,  great  pleasure,  because 
I  love  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  animals,  and  contract  a  friendship 
with  them  whenever  they  come  in  my  way.  I  could  wish  1  understood  a 
little  German,  to  see  the  resemblance  between  me  and  so  celebrated  a 
poet  at  Goethe.' 

At  the  approach  of  winter  Landor  turned  back  to  Pisa;  dis- 
appointed of  a  house  he  hoped  to  have  engaged  in  Florence,  bat 
still  bent  upon  finally  settling  there.  His  principal  occupation 
since  he  left  Como  hatl  boon  the  preparation  of  a  Latin  disserta- 
tion, to  accompany  another  more  complete  collection  of  his  Latin 
Poems :  On  the  use  and  cultivation  of  the  language  by  modem 
Latinists,  the  reasons  why  they  were  not  read  more  widely,  and 
the  advantages  that  would  result  from  employing  Latin  univers- 
ally in  works  of  taste  and  imagination.  L^pon  this  latter  amaz- 
ing paradox  be  wasted  wonderful  pains  and  ingenuity;  and  for 
extraordinary  mastery  over  the  language,  free  and  daring  cri- 
ticism of  classics  both  ancient  and  mo«lcrn,  and  varied  reatling 
not  alone  in  Greek  and  Latin  but  in  Italian  and  English  lite- 
rature, the  essay  would  justify  mention  in  greater  detail  than 
can  be  given  to  it  here.*  1  uso  it  liert^  only  as  an  illustration 
of  character.  It  was  written  under  a  j>ersua.Mion,  absolute  while 
it  laHte<l,  that  he  might  thus  obtain  an  audience  for  what  he  bad 
to  say  not  only  greatly  wider  but  far  more  enduring  than  if  be 
continued  to  write  in  his  native  tongue ;  and  though  he  soon 

*  With  some  changes  and  many  additions  it  will  be  found  at  the  cIuih) 
of  his  Po<mata  ct  Intcriptionet  [itiVl). 
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ref^nted  of  this  purpose  to  put  forth  nothing  more  in  English 
that  wan  citlier  critical  or  imaginative,  he  had  a  larking  belief 
U)  the  very  last,  that  he  should  live  to  be  recognised  as  a  poet 
by  TCBHon  of  his  Latin  writings,  when  not  only  his,  but  all  the 
English  poems  contemporary  with  his,  should  with  the  language 
itself  have  drifted  hopelessly  away.  Nor  were  the  eccentric 
turns  of  his  temper  on  this  point  without  some  advantage  in  the 
end.  Never  till  he  was  making  that  preposterous  engagement 
to  use  the  brave  old  speech  no  longer,  had  he  made  himself  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  masterpieces  even  in  tracks  quite 
apart  from  his  ordinary  reading.  What  the  character  of  his  stu- 
dios had  l)cen,  in  past  days  of  leisure,  he  has  already  related  in 
his  letter  to  the  Chancellor  Eldon,  and  his  silent  companions  at 
Llanthony  were  his  later  heroes  in  many  an  imaginary  conver- 
sation ;  but  besides  this  large  acquaintance  with  other  than  Eng- 
lish writers,  the  latter  also  had  recently  become  more  variously 
familiar  to  him.  Until  he  lived  abroad,  he  used  to  say  he  did 
not  know  what  a  library  was ;  and  veiy  generally  he  had  now 
enlarged  the  circle  of  tlio  authors  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  passing  great  portions  of  his  time.  '  You  surprised  me,' wrote 
Walter  IJirch*  to  him  just  before  he  quitted  Pistoia,  *  by  the 

*  familiarity  you  displayed  with  the  literature  of  our  old  divines 
'  in  the  letter  I  had  from  you  almost  a  year  ago.'  Another 
rtuiKirk  from  the  same  letter  may  be  added.  Landor  had  been 
writing  to  his  olil  school-follow  of  the  Latin  essay  he  had  in 
hauii,  and  of  the  eulogy  it  would  contain  of  Wordsworth ;  and, 

*  Would  you  believe  itf  Birch  replies :  *  I  inquired  for  the  Excur- 
'  Hfon  at  Upham*8  last  year,  and  found  that  they  did  not  even 
'  know  that  such  a  book  had  been  published.'  The  poem  had 
been  out  nearly  live  years  when  this  was  written. 

Ho  was  still  at  l^sa,  on  his  birthday  in  1820,  when  he  wrote, 
in  answer  to  some  }x>litical  complainings  of  Southey,  that  he 
thought  of  England  as  if  he  were  in  another  world,  and  bad  lost 
all  pentonal  intorojtt  in  it 

*  In  tho  tttkitie  lottor  Birch  annonnces  to  Landor  his  manimge,  and 
MU  him  ho  hM  hi^c^imc  *  rusticated  and  conntry-parson-fied*  upon  a  Ut- 
ing  in  WiU«hirt\  which  Lord  Pemhroke  hud  given  him.  This  he  changed 
three  ,^viir«  \tkWr  for  a  bettor  living  in  EMex,  giren  him  by  hia  college, 
aud  which  ho  hold  to  his  death. 
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*  I  foresaw  and  predicted  the  whole  of  these  cahunitieB  when  that  mad- 
man Pitt  anited  the  French  of  all  parties  by  hostility.  Men  reduced  to 
poverty  most  be  discontented.  We  wither  the  tree,  and  complain  that  it 
becomes  tonohwood  and  catches  fire.* 

From  the  same  city,  during  this  year,  Landor  sent  large  pre- 
sents of  books  to  Soutbey,  in  return  for  wbicb  the  latter,  repl}  • 
ing  and  thanking  him,  announces  (August  1820)  that  the  books 
so  long  promised  by  himself  had  been  dispatched :  Wordsworth's 
I^eter  Bell  and  Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddon,  with  his  own  last 
volume  of  the  History  of  Brazil  and  his  Life  of  Wesley.  He  told 
also  of  his  other  labours  in  history  and  poetry,  the  Peninsulai 
Wtir  and  the  Tale  of  Paraguay ;  the  last  retarded  by  its  Spenser- 
ian stanza,  but  now  resumed  once  more.  He  related  some  of  the 
incidents  of  the  new  reign :  Scott's  baronetcy;  his  own  doctorate 
at  Oxford,  where  nobody  even  at  his  own  college  remembered 
him  except  the  old  porter  and  his  wife;  the  proceedings  begun 
a  month  before  against  'the  modem  Messalina/  with  the  support 
given  her  by  the  devilish  news] )aper8,  the  moral  pestilence  of  the 
age ;  and  the  l)eautification  of  London,  which  his  friend  will 
scarcely  know  when  he  returns  to  it,  if  the  Catilinos  should  not 
first  have  burnt  it  down.  Finally,  he  told  of  a  Scries  of  Dia- 
Icjgues  which  he  proposed  to  write  upon  a  plan  suggested  by 
IkMfthius ;  and  this  announcement,  as  it  turned  out,  was  a  very 
memorable  one  for  Landor,  whose  reply  was  written  in  Septem- 
ber, and  alludes  to  farther  batches  of  books  which  he  had  pro- 
mised his  friend.  In  the  same  letter  he  refers  to  Southey's  hav- 
ing resolved  to  write  his  next  poem  in  the  Spenser  stanza,  and 
of  his  power  to  overcome  its  ditlicultics,  with  no  more  thought 
of  Chiide  Harold  and  of  the  mastery  of  the  Spenser  stanza  ex- 
hibited by  its  writer,  than  if  there  liad  been  no  such  poem  or 
poet  in  that  century.  He  then  talks  of  Bath  and  its  architec- 
ture ;  and  remarks  as  to  the  beautification  of  Loudon,  '  I  know 
'  nut  what  they  have  been  doing  in  your  capital ;  but  unless  tliey 
*  oi»en  a  street  from  St.  Paul's  across  the  Tliames,  the  whole 
'  width  of  the  church's  length,  they  may  as  well  do  nothing.' 

At  the  close  of  October  Sou  they  wrote  again,  and  a  portitm 
of  his  letter  must  be  given.  IWsides  what  it  tells  of  Landor  s 
r«tory,  or  illustrates  of  the  character  of  both  the  friends,  it  is 
liecesaaiy  to  explain  what  will  follow. 
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*  HftTe  yon  heard  of  Sir  Charles  Wol8eley*B  letter  to  Lord  Castleremgh  f 
I  fell  upon  it  to-day  in  the  Timety  and  copy  for  your  astoniBhment  this 
paragraph :  **  I  heg  leaTe  to  inform  your  lordship  that,  if  his  Maje8ty*s 
**  goTemment  will  allow  me  a  month's  lesTe  of  absence  from  my  present 
*'  place  of  confinement,  I  will  undertake  to  be  of  the  ntmost  service  to  her 
"  Majesty  in  the  pending  prosecution  against  her,  by  going  from  hence  to 
'*  Como,  where,  daring  the  year  1817,  I  liTcd  seyeral  months  with  my 
"  family ;  and  from  that  cireomstanoe,  and  being  acquainted  with  several 
"  people  who  were  employed  by  the  queen,  I  have  an  opportunity  of  get- 
*'  ting  at  evidence  that  would  be  of  the  greatest  consequence,  that  no 
'*  Englishman  but  myself  and  a  Mr.  Walter  Landon,  who  is  now  in  Italy, 
**  can  have  had  the  same  opportunity  of  knowing."  Yon  probably  know 
that  one  of  Brougham's  brothers  has  been  on  the  Continent  beating  up  f<^ 
witnesses.  If  this  letter  had  appeared  in  time,  no  doubt  he  would  hare 
gone  in  search  of  you,  and  I  should  like  to  have  been  present  at  the 
interview.  Sir  Ch.  W.  must  be  half  crazy.  We  may  judge  how  capable 
he  is  of  forming  a  sane  opinion  upon  any  subject,  when  he  has  so  topsy- 
turvy a  recollection  of  your  knowledge  upon  this.  His  letter,  of  course, 
has  not  obtained  the  slightest  notice,  and  therefore  none  can  be  needfnl 
on  your  part.  Had  the  mention  of  your  name  been  such  as  in  any  way  to 
compromise  you,  I  should  without  hesitation  have  written  to  the  news- 
papers. Most  persons  seem  to  apprehend  that  this  trial  will  not  terminate 
without  some  violent  explosion.  Certain  it  is  that  every  possible  art  it 
used  for  making  the  mob  rise  in  open  rebellion.  But  though  it  is  very 
possible  to  foresee  the  consequence  of  public  opinions,  public  madness  must 
bafi9e  all  foresight ;  and  this  is  an  absolute  insanity.  It  was  well  observed 
by  an  acquaintance  of  mine  the  other  day,  upon  hearing  that  Bedlam  was 
to  be  enlarged,  **  Enlarge  Bedlam,  indeed  1  Better  build  a  wall  round 
•*  London  r* 

Sir  Cliarles  Wolseley  was  sufficiently  notorious  in  those 
days,  but  now  nobody  remembers  him.  Few  of  us  have  even 
read  about  the  meeting  of  fifteen  thousand  non-electors  in  the 
summer  of  1819,  who  elected  him  their  'legislatorial  attorney 
'  and  representative  for  Birmingham ;'  and  the  arrest  for  sedition 
that  followed,  and  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  he  was  still 
undergoing  while  Southey  wrote,  interest  no  one  now.  But  we 
all  of  us  know  still  too  well  what  generally  had  characterised 
that  infamous  year  of  Six-acts  and  Peterloo-riots,  to  be  very 
tolerant  of  the  eagerness  of  one  of  its  radical  heroes  thus  to  make 
terms  with  Castlereagh  for  a  trip  out  of  jail  into  Italy  as  a  spy 
and  informer  in  even  the  interest  of  the  unfortunate  queen. 
Landor  saw  the  thing  apparently  in  that  light,  and  cared  no 
longer  to  remember  what  once  he  had  been  so  ready  to  relate 
of  her  alleged  amusements  on  the  Lake  of  Como.  Whether 
strictly  she  were  guilty  or  innocent  had  in  truth  ceased  to  be 
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the  question  by  this  time.  The  great  body  of  the  people  had 
declared  upon  her  side;  and  whatever  Landor*8  former  state- 
ments  or  the  use  made  of  them  might  have  been,  he  was  now, 
in  what  he  sent  to  one  of  her  hottest  partisans  in  society,  to  be 
published  by  her  most  powerful  advocate  in  the  press,  guilty 
of  nothing  for  which  he  had  call  to  be  asliamed.  In  a  word,  he 
flatly  refused  to  give  information  of  the  secrets  of  bedchambers 
or  writing-desks,  and  desired  that  in  future  *a  Mr,  Walter 
•  Lufuion  might  not  he  united  tcith  a  Sir  Ch.  Wolselet/,* 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Southey : 

*  I  Umont  that  Parr  should  take  bo  active  a  part  in  favour  of  that 
woman.  Never  did  I  entertain  a  douht  of  her  guilt  and  infamy ;  hut  those 
wretches  are  more  guilty  and  more  infamous  who  employ  false  keys  in 
bedrooms  and  escritoires.  Such  is  the  intelligence  we  read  here  of  the 
Milan  committee.  God  forhid  that  any  Englishman  should  have  em- 
ployed this  Ompteda  on  so  scandalous  and  abominable  an  action.  Had 
Brougham's  brother  entered  my  house,  the  interview  would  have  been 
short,  and  both  standing.  I  admire  the  impudence  of  Wolneley.  He  at- 
tempted to  defend  the  doings  of  the  princess ;  but  never  hinted  a  thought 
of  her  innocence  when  I  constantly  represented  her  what  all  Italy  knows 
her  to  be,  not  indeed  with  legal  proofs  (such  are  almost  impossible  in 
similar  cases),  but  according  to  all  appearances  year  after  year.  Yet  if  a 
court  of  justice  called  on  me  to  give  evidence,  I  should  give  my  evidence 
according  to  thf  orders  and  spirit  of  our  laws,  and  say  that,  not  knowing 
her  Kuilty,  I  am  not  authorised  to  prejudice  her :  proofs  alone  constitute 
guUf 

Id  the  same  letter'  he  describi^s  some  of  the  results  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  then  in  full  action  on  the  Continent ;  and  says 
he  has  been  trying  his  hand  against  it  in  an  oratitm  written  in 
Italian.     He  tinishes  with  an  objection  to  Peter  Bell. 

' ...  In  whatever  Wordsworth  writ4'B  there  is  admirable  poetry ;  but 
I  wish  he  had  omitted  all  that  precedes  *'  There  was  a  time**  (p.  0)  in  Pft»-r 
Jietl.  The  first  poet  that  evur  wrote  was  not  a  more  original  poet  than 
he  is,  and  the  best  is  hardly  a  greater.* 

One  may  see  a  little  pornonal  weakness  in  that  objection.  A 
whole  half  of  the  famous  j»mlo(^e  he  would  have  dropptid,  and 
among  the  lines  so  condemne<l  are  these : 

*  Swift  Mercury  rebounds  with  mirth, 
(treat  Jove  is  full  of  stately  bowers; 
But  these,  and  all  that  they  contaia« 
What  are  they  to  that  tiny  grain, 
That  little  earth  of  ours?* 
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Very  much  were  they  still,  just  now  indeed  the  little  earth  it- 
self not  nearly  so  much,  to  a  man  who  lived  his  life  in  the 
remote  far  more  than  in  the  near ;  whose  mind  habitually  dwelt 
in  those  regions  of  imagination  which  the  homelier  poet  here 
designedly  had  abandoned ;  who  in  his  ardour  for  classic  fonns 
was  even  ready  to  restrict  himself  to  classic  speech ;  and  whose 
volume  of  poems  and  idyls  about  ancient  deities  and  heroes, 
composed  in  one  of  the  languages  of  antiquity  and  dispatched 
to  England  before  that  letter  was  written,  reached  Keswick 
almost  at  the  very  time  when  Peter  Bell  and  his  adventures 
with  his  ass  made  their  entrance  into  Pisa.  Southey  was  writ- 
ing at  the  time  the  preface  to  his  Vision  of  Judgment,  in  which 
he  made  his  onslaught  on  the  satanic  school,  and  a  passage  from 
Landor*s  Latin  essay  came  in  with  apt  enforcement  of  his  bitter 
charges  against  Byron.  Yet  not  in  Latin  essay  or  Latin  poems 
could  he  take  delight.  At  both,  as  at  his  friend^s  objection  to 
the  Wordsworth  prologue,  he  doubtless  gravely  shook  his  head, 
and  gave  expression  once  again  to  his  never-ceasing  r^^t  that 
Landor  could  write  so  well  in  a  language  not  comparable  to  his 
own.  His  next  letter  bears  date  the  8th  of  February  1821,  and 
its  closing  reference  must  be  given. 

'  Tour  letter  was  inserted  in  the  Times.  Some  parts  of  it  jtm  would 
haye  altered  if  yon  had  seen  fair  statements  of  the  case.  The  Tnadpeas 
is  now  abating ;  still,  this  is  the  time  for  the  Catholics  to  attempt  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  religion ;  for  if  the  people  of  England  choose  to  have 
snch  a  queen,  they  cannot  possibly  object  to  the  whore  of  Babylon.  Onr 
ministers  want  decision  and  firmness ;  bnt  I  believe  it  is  not  possible  for 
men  to  act  with  better  intentions,  nor  more  uprightly.  The  Whigs  are  act- 
ing as  basely  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Titus  Oates.  (jk>d  bless  you.' 

Landor  replied  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  refers  to  another 
child,  a  daughter,  recently  bom  to  him.  Tliis  event  had  been 
announced  to  his  mother  on  the  6th  of  the  !March  preceding 
(1820)  as  having  taken  place  at  seven  o'clock  that  evening.  '  It 
'  is  the  custom  at  Pisa  to  carry  the  children  to  be  baptised  the 
'  very  day  of  their  birth,  but  I  shall  not  pay  any  attention  to 
*  such  foolery.'  He  cannot  but  express  his  difference  from  his 
friend  both  as  to  emancipation  and  reform. 

*  I  entertain  no  fear  whatever  that  the  woman  of  Cemobbio  will  intro- 
duce her  sister  of  Babylon.    That  bloated  ringdropper,  that  bastard  of 
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milliner  and  peifnmer,  has  long  ago  lost  her  obarms  for  Englishmen. 
Snrelj  it  is  absurd  to  depriye  men  of  a  seat  in  parliament  becanse  thej 
believe  in  transnbstantiation.  It  is  qaite  enoagh  if  tbey  swear  that  thej 
will  obej  no  person  whatever  in  any  act  opposing  the  authority  of  king 
and  parliament.  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  no  danger  whatever  can 
arise  to  England  from  the  reception  of  the  Catholics  into  parliament,  nor 
(however  odions  the  name  has  become)  from  a  radical  reform.' 

He  adds  a  rather  striking  passage  about  his  oration  against  tlie 
Holy  Alliance,  in  which  he  says  he  has  expressed  the  danger  to 
which  all  constitutional  governments  are  exposed,  and  the  inex- 
pediency, not  to  say  impossibility,  of  forming  houses  of  lords. 

*  With  dne  praises  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Englipb  aristocracy, 
I  have  remarked  that  their  two  most  memorable  acts  are  their  opposition 
to  the  repeal  of  the  slave-trade,  and  their  miserable  weakneRs  and  indeci- 
sion in  the  affair  of  the  queen.  I  have  observed  that,  to  form  a  boose  of 
lords,  materials  are  required  which  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Eu- 
rope, oat  of  England,  not  even  in  Venice ;  that  they  must  be  of  long 
growth,  strong  fibre,  great  girth,  and  well  seasoned.* 

That  is  one  of  his  works  of  wliich  there  is  now  no  trace,  ex- 
cept in  passages  of  his  later  dialogues ;  and  the  letter  closes  with 
mention  of  another  of  his  perished  undertakings.  Upon  the 
questions  of  |>octry  and  criticism  opened  up  in  Wortlsworth's 
prefaces,  he  had  planned  a  Latin  essay  supplementary  to  the 
treatise  prefixed  to  his  Latin  poems ;  ami '  I  liave  tiuished,'  ho 
tells  Southey,  *  my  translation  of  Wordsworth's  criticisms,  say- 

*  ing  in  the  preface  that  I  had  taken  whatever  I  wanted  from 

*  him,  with  the  same  liberty  as  a  son  eats  and  drinks  in  his 
'  lather's  house  ...  I  wish,'  he  abruptly  adds,  '  I  had  some 

*  thousand  pounds  to  spare,  as  I  had  when  the  Spaniards  rose 

*  against  Bonaparte,  that  what  I  offered  to  them  I  might  offer 
'  to  the  Neapolitans.'  The  revolt  at  Naples,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
eaiy  to  add,  was  but  one  of  the  series  of  demand.s  for  representa- 
tive government  that  arose  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent  in 
that  and  the  preceding  year,  and  to  which  Landor*s  sympatliy 
had  been  eagerly  offered  in  '  orations'  composed  and  printed  in 
Italian,  and  circulated  by  him  during  the  last  weeks  of  his  n\si(l- 
ence  at  Pisa.  It  was  a  natural  reaction  against  the  represnive 
aystem  established  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and,  though  in  itself 
short-lived,  was  not  without  permanent  results.  Very  soon 
thrust  down  again  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Naples,  in  Pied- 
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mont,  even  in  Turkey,  to  which  the  movement  had  extended, 
it  led  directly  to  the  independence  of  Brazil,  to  the  recognition 
hy  England  of  the  South  American  republics,  and  to  the  Greek 
revolution.  In  the  excitements  caused  by  these  events  no  man 
shared  more  largely  than  Landor. 

IIL  On  the  way  to  Florkxcr 

In  April  1821,  resolved  not  to  pass  that  summer  at  Pisa, 
Landor  had  come  to  Florence  in  search  of  a  house.  A  letter 
from  his  mother  had  reached  him  as  he  started  on  his  journey, 
and  from  Florence  he  answered  it.  She  had  told  him  that  there 
could  not  now  be  many  more  days  for  her  at  Ipsley,  which 
would  soon  have  to  prepare  for  its  new  master.  But  he  says 
nay  to  that,  and  prays  that  many  more  summers  there  may  yet 
be  hers. 

'  The  misery  of  not  heinfi  able  to  see  joo  is  by  far  the  greatest  I  have 
ever  suffered.  Never  shall  I  forgei  the  ihonsand  acts  of  kindness  and 
affection  I  have  received  from  yon  from  my  earliest  to  my  latest  days.  . .  I 
have  deferred  the  christening  of  my  little  daughter  because  I  wished  to 
have  one  to  be  named  after  yon,  and  to  whom  I  might  request  yon  to  be 
godmother.  As  perhaps  I  may  never  have  another,  I  shall  call  my  little 
Jnlia  by  the  name  of  Jnlia  Elizabeth  Savage  Landor,  and  with  yonr  per- 
mission will  engage  some  one  of  Julians  English  friends  to  represent  yoo. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  a  whole  day  without  seeing  Arnold.  I 
wonder  what  his  thoughts  are  upon  the  occasion.  Mine  are  a  great  deal 
more  about  him  than  about  the  house  I  must  look  for.  He  is  of  all  living 
creatures  the  most  engag^g,  and  already  repeats  ten  of  the  most  beaati- 
ful  pieces  of  Italian  poetry.  .  .  .  What  a  pity  it  is  that  such  divine  erea^ 
tures  should  ever  be  men  and  subject  to  regrets  and  sorrows  1* 

Well  might  he  so  acknowledge  the  letter  she  had  written  to 
liim,  for  it  told  him  what  the  result  had  been  of  her  always 
tender  and  proud  thought  of  him.  *  Whenever  I  die,  yon  will 
'  llnd  by  my  will  that  the  arrears  which  belong  to  me  from  the 

*  Llanthony  property  I  have  given  up  to  you,  as  it  may  the 

*  sooner  lessen  your  embarrassment ;  and  I  hope  in  time  you 

*  will  come  and  spend  the  remainder  of  your  life  in  this  country 
'  where  you  have  many  well-wishers,  which  some  time  or  other 

*  you  will  be  convinced  o£    By  my  retired  way  of  living  I  have 

*  been  enabled  to   provide  comfortably  for  your  sisters ;  and 

*  whenever  I  leave  this  world  you  will  find  your  property  ini- 
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*  proved  by  my  having  kept  all  in  good  repair.*  She  describes 
the  most  recent  purchases  made  by  her  for  the  various  farms, 
and  pleasantly  ailds,  *  As  I  cut  no  timber  for  the  repairs,  I  de- 

*  pend  on  you,  for  my  sake,  not  to  cut  any  down,  as  the  timber 

*  is  the  beauty  of  Ipsley.'  This  was  a  point  of  character  with 
her.  Keplying  afterwards  to  that  Florence  letter  of  his,  she 
hopes  the  place  may  suit  him  better  than  Pisa ;  and  indeed  she 
thinks  it  may  be  a  healthy  situation  enough ;  but  as  for  beauty, 

*  no  place  can  be  truly  beautiful  without  tine  trees,  which  I  sup- 

*  pose  in  Italy  you  seldom  see.' 

Her  letters,  shrewd  in  all  they  observe  upon,  and  homely  in 
most  of  their  applications,  are  full  of  traits  of  this  kind.  Ex- 
cellent in  their  descriptions  of  the  country,  and  models  of  goinl 
sense  and  cleverness  in  evurj'thing  f)ertaining  to  the  cultivation 
of  her  farms,  they  contain  little  politics  and  less  literature ;  yet 
never  anything  as  to  either  that  her  son  might  not  read  with  a 
rmile.  *  Doctor  Parr,'  she  says  in  one  of  them,  after  describing 
with  a  whimsical  g<x)d-humuur  the  excitement  al>out  the  queen, 
— *  Doctor  Parr  is  made  her  domestic  chaplain.     T  think  at  his 

*  time  of  life  ho  might  have  l)een  quiet  at  home.'  In  anotlx^r 
•he  relates  her  liaving  met '  Mr.  Moore  the  poet,  who  speaks  very 

*  highly  of  your  Count  Julian^  which  he  had  been  reading  and 

*  was  quite  delighted  with.'  In  a  third  she  tells  him  of  the 
King's  death  and  of  the  Duke  of  Kent'i<,  reading  him  a  motherly 
lecture  on  the  fact  that  the  duke's  had  been  caused  by  ^  sitting 
'  in  wet  boots  and  taking  cold.'  She  never  names  Llanthony  as 
by  possibility  to  l)o  ever  his  future  homo,  but  dwells  always  upon 
Ipsley.  There  is  a  very  pleasing  letter  where  she  describes  the 
ganlens  there  and  the  beauty  of  them,  and  in  which  she  hopes, 
it  being  so  much  more  retired  than  Tachbrooke,  that  this  will  be 
his  residence  for  a  part  of  every  year  when  he  returns.  Some  of 
the  pictures  at  Llanthony  he  had  been  fondest  of,  she  tells  him, 
had  been  bought  for  him  by  his  brother  Henry,  and  they  were 
now  placed  at  Ipsley  as  heirlooms.    •  For  I  do  so  wish  you,  dear 

*  Walter,' she  adds  with  a  touching  simplicity,  ^sonie  time  henro 

*  to  be  able  to  return  and  find  as  much  pleasure  here  as  I  have 
'  done  these  many  years.'  Tlmt  was  two  years  befon^  she  an- 
nounced to  him  tfie  result  of  her  generous  savings;  and  in  tliu 
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letter  of  the  present  year  containing  it  and  lately  qnoted,  there 

is  a  mention  of  the  last  book  he  had  sent  over  to  her,  which  in 

its  homely  way  might  have  convinced  him,  as  he  was  already 

beginning  even  to  think  for  himself,  that  what  he  gained  bore 

no  proportion  to  what  he  lost  by  writing  his  poetry  in  the  Latin 

tongue.    After  telling  him  that  she  expects  at  her  age  soon  to 

leave  the  world,  that  she  is  now  seventy-seven,  and  had  enjoyed 

health  so  long  she  could  not  expect  it  much  longer,  she  tells 

him  the  book  he  had  sent  her  had  arrived  safely,  '  and  is  thought 

'  by  the  learned  to  be  a  very  delightful  book ;  but  one  cannot 

'  read  it,  to  understand  it,  one's  self.' 

Landor  wrote  two  more  letters  to  Southey  before  he  finally 

encamped  himself  in  Florence.    The  first  was  about  his  friend's 

proposed  dialogues,  and  the  second  referred  to  a  copy  in  English 

of  his  own  Italian  orations  against  the  Holy  Alliance,  of  which 

beyond  this  reference  I  have  found  no  other  trace. 

•  Longman  has  not  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  give  me  any  informs- 
tion  ahont  the  little  work  I  sent  to  be  printed.  I  am  Tery  sorry  for  it, 
as  it  contains  remarks  of  great  ntility  and  perfect  novelty,  nsefol  indeed 
at  all  times,  but  most  materially  so  at  the  present.  I  am  informed  that  I 
should  have  done  hotter  if  I  had  sent  it  to  Mawman,  who  woold  have  exe- 
cuted it  gladly.* 

At  the  close  of  this  letter  he  asked  when  Wordsworth  was 
to  publish  the  remainder  of  his  great  poem ;  and  before  Southey 
replied  on  that  point,  Wordsworth  had  himself  answered  the 
question.  He  wrote  to  Landor  at  the  beginning  of  September 
1821,  and  spoke  of  both  the  published  and  the  unpublished 
portion  of  his  celebrated  poem.  '  The  Excursion  is  proud  of  your 
*  approbation.  The  Recluse  has  had  a  long  sleep,  save  in  my 
'  thoughts.  My  manuscripts  are  so  Ul-penned  and  blurred  that 
'  they  are  useless  to  all  but  myself;  and  at  present  I  cannot  face 
'  them.  But  if  my  stomach  can  be  preserved  in  tolerable  cider, 
'  I  hope  you  will  hear  of  me  again,  in  the  character  chosen  for 
'  the  title  of  that  poem.'  Not  simply  to  tell  Landor  this,  how- 
ever, but  to  speak  of  the  Latin  poems  and  dissertation,  and  ex- 
plain why  they  had  not  earlier  been  acknowledged,  was  the 
principal  intent  of  Wordsworth's  letter.  He  had  been  sufiering 
from  an  irritation  in  his  eyes  that  had  disabled  him  lately  from 
reading  and  writing,  but  he  had  not  been  unmindful  or  ungrate- 
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fal ;  and,  chary  as  ho  was  of  praising  even  those  among  contem- 
porary poets  who  had  the  strongest  claims  on  his  personal  regard, 
we  are  entitled  fairly  to  accept  as  of  peculiar  significance  and 
weight  what  he  now  said  to  Landor  of  the  author  of  Gehir  and 
Count  Julian. 

*  It  Ib  high  time  I  Bhoold  thank  yon  for  the  honourable  mention  yon 
hare  made  of  me.  It  could  not  hot  be  grateful  to  me  to  be  praised  by  a 
poet  who  has  written  venes  of  which  I  would  rather  have  been  the  author 
than  of  any  produced  in  our  time.  And  what  I  now  thoB  write  to  yon  I 
have  frequently  said  to  many.' 

Of  the  Latin  poems  he  afterwards  speaks  ;  says  he  has  been 
greatly  honoured  by  receiving  such  a  book;  but,  with  a  simple 
gravity  not  unamusing,  upholds  as  a  time-honoured  custom  the 
habit  of  writers  writing  in  their  native  tongue.  Referring  then 
tc  the  somewhat  singular  circumstances  in  which  they  were  liv- 
ing at  Rydal  Mount,  in  solitude  during  nearly  nine  months  of 
the  year  and  for  the  rest  in  a  round  of  engagements,  he  says 
that  having  nobody  near  him  that  reads  Latin,  he  can  only  speak 
of  the  essay  from  recollection ;  but  Landor  will  not  perhaps  feel 
surprised  to  be  told  that  he  differs  in  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  Latin  language  being  used  by  modems  for  works  of  taste 
and  imagination.     '  My  frequent  infirmity  of  sight  gives  me  an 

*  especial  right  to  urge  this  argument.     Had  your  Idylliums 

*  been  in  English,  I  should  long  ere  this  have  been  as  well  ac- 

*  quainted  with  them  as  with  your  Gehir  and  with  your  other 

*  poems ;  and  now  I  know  not  how  long  they  may  remain  to  me 
'  a  Bealed  book.' 

Not  many  days  after  receiving  this  letter  Landor  had  suc- 
ceeded in  settling  himself  in  the  Palazzo  Medici  in  Florence,  and 
was  now  to  cease  awhile  from  his  wanderings.  Before  he  so  found 
his  Italian  homo,  Como  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite  resting- 
place  ;  and  with  the  little  turreted  city  he  had  associations  he 
was  always  fond  of  recalling.  Tliere,  he  had  received  the  visits 
of  Southey,  of  Bukkcr,  and  of  the  brave  descendants  of  tlie 
Jovii ;  there,  in  talking  daily  with  one  of  its  residents, '  the  calm 

*  philosophical  Sironi,'  he  had  found  what  seemeil  to  him  no 
imperfect  type  of  the  Roman  of  antiquity ;  and  there,  or  as  ho 
had  made  his  first  journoy  there,  he  had  seen  the  most  venerable 
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object  in  the  most  interesting  spot  of  ancient  Italy,  the  cypres 
standing  on  the  spot  where  Hannibal  fought  his  first  battle  with 
Scipio.  This,  he  would  say,  was  one  of  the  two  things  best 
worth  seeing  in  all  the  country,  the  other  being  the  statue  al 
the  base  of  which  Caesar  felL 

rV.  Retbospect  and  Prospect  :  a  new  Literary  XJndkii- 

TAKINO. 

Southey's  project  of  writing  a  Book  of  Dialogues,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  letters,  had  confirmed  Landor  in  a  project  of 
his  own  entertained  for  a  longer  time.  It  was  not  a  new  thought 
with  him  ;  but  the  circumstances  in  which  he  now  took  it  up, 
and  the  particular  form  it  assumed,  had  a  result  very  memor 
able. 

The  bent  of  his  genius,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  lay  in 
the  direction  of  Dialogue,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  tempera- 
ment led  him  the  same  way.  It  was  his  first  design  after  trial 
of  his  strength  in  Gebir.  He  had  projected  a  series  of  tragic 
scenes  in  his  early  days  of  friendship  with  Mocatta.  His  Count 
Julian  was  a  succession  of  dialogues  in  verse,  as  was  doubtless 
also  the  tragedy  sacrificed  to  appease  its  ill -fortune,  Ferrante 
and  GiuUo,  In  his  comedy  of  the  Char  if  able  Dotoager  he  had 
given  himself  the  same  indulgence  in  prose.  The  very  form,  as 
of  an  ancient  oration  or  address  in  the  pnyx  or  agora,  into  which 
he  had  thrown  his  recent  commentaries  on  home  and  foreign 
politics,  whether  written  in  English  or  Italian,  expressed  still 
that  direction  of  his  mind.  At  the  bottom  of  it  all  was  the 
strong  sense  of  his  own  individuality  which  made  so  large  a 
part  of  his  character,  and  which  he  thus  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage could  bring  into  play.  For  the  same  form  of  writing 
most  often  used  to  conceal  one's  personality,  is  also  that  which 
may  be  employed  with  the  greatest  success  to  indulge  in  pecu- 
liarities intensely  personal,  without  the  ordinary  conditions  or 
restraints. 

When  a  man  writes  a  dialogue  he  has  it  all  to  himself,  the 
pro  and  the  con,  the  argument  and  the  reply.  Within  the 
shortest  given  space  of  time  he  may  indulge  in  every  possible 
variety  of  mood.    He  may  contradict  himself  every  minute.    In 
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the  same  page  without  any  sort  of  violence  the  most  different 
■hades  of  sentiment  may  find  expression.  Extravagance  of  state- 
ment which  in  other  forms  could  not  be  admitted  may  be  freely 
put  forth.  Dogmas  of  every  description  may  be  dealt  in,  auda- 
ciously propounded  or  passionately  opposed,  with  a  result  all  the 
livelier  in  proportion  to  the  mere  vehemence  expended  on  them. 
In  no  other  style  of  composition  is  a  writer  so  free  from  orderly 
restraints  upon  opinion,  or  so  absolved  from  self-control.  Better 
far  than  any  other  it  adapts  itself  to  eagerness  and  impatience. 
Dispensing  with  preliminaries,  the  jump  in  medias  res  may  at 
once  be  taken  safely.  That  one  thing  should  be  unexpectedly 
laid  aside,  and  another  as  capriciously  taken  up,  is  quite  natural 
to  it ;  the  subjects  being  few  that  may  not  permissibly  branch 
off  into  all  the  kindred  topics  connected  with  them,  when  the 
formalities  held  ordinarily  necessary  in  the  higher  orders  of 
prose  composition  have  disappeared  in  the  freedom  of  conversa- 
tion. 

How  far  such  a  style  or  method  would  be  found  suitable  to 
the  weakness  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  character  depicted 
in  these  pages,  the  reader  has  the  means  of  judging.  By  many 
it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  supplied  such  means  too  amply. 
Bat  if  the  wish  for  whose  gratification  the  letters  here  printed 
were  given  me  by  my  old  friend  was  to  be  complied  with  at  all, 
I  could  not  consent  so  to  use  them  as  to  convey  an  imperfect  or 
a  false  impression.  Thus  far,  up  to  his  forty-fifth  year,  through 
the  full  half  of  a  life  prolonged  far  beyond  the  allotted  term, 
Landor  stands  before  the  reader,  not  perhaps  completely  yet  not 
partially  or  unfairly  depicted,  and  in  the  main  by  himself.  He 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  that  some  record  having  claim  to  be 
remembered  of  his  early  intercourse  with  Southey,  and  as  far  as 
possible  of  the  letters  they  interchanged,  should  be  made  by  me ; 
and  with  the  materials  afforded  I  have  done  my  best  in  such 
a  manner  to  comply,  as,  while  it  satisfied  that  wish,  should  do 
offence  as  little  to  the  patience  of  the  living  as  tp  the  memory 
of  the  dead. 

Upon  the  latter  point  my  chief  hesitation  has  been  whether 
it  was  advisable  to  revive  the  Llanthony  disputes  or  to  refer 
again  to  the  story  of  his  tenant  B.     But  by  omission  of  the  foi^ 

p 
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mer  I  should  have  lost  some  iUastrations  of  character  important 
in  their  bearing  on  the  later  passages  of  Landor*s  career ;  the 
other  reference  was  necessary  to  explain  his  sndden  exile  from 
England ;  and  in  giving  effect  to  his  own  wish  that  both  should 
be  mentioned,  I  have  been  careful  to  take  no  part  in  the  quar- 
rels they  involve.  Such  also  would  have  been  to  him  the  course 
most  pleasing ;  for  he  was  never  indifferent  to  the  truth  even  at 
the  times  when  he  failed  with  accuracy  himself  to  recollect  it, 
and  he  thought  always  he  could  afford  to  have  it  frankly  told 
better  than  any  imperfect  or  garbled  representation  of  it.  I  re- 
member his  anger  at  some  remarks  upon  him  by  Mr.  De  Quincey 
in  which  the  '  fiery  radiations'  of  his  spirit  were  enlarged  upon, 
and  he  was  described  as  a  man  intended  by  nature  to  be  a  leader 
in  storms,  a  martyr,  a  national  reformer,  or  an  arch-rebel,  but 
whom  the  accident  of  possessing  too  much  wealth  had  turned 
into  a  solitary  unsympathising  exile.  Kor  was  his  anger  less 
at  reading  an  anecdote  of  himself^  I  think  by  the  same  writer, 
wherein  he  was  said  to  have  sold,  out  of  mere  offence  at  the 
conduct  of  some  of  his  tenants,  what  his  ancestors  had  held  as 
their  patrimony  for  700  years.  In  both  statements,  as  in  many 
similar  ones  made  since  his  death,  fetct  and  fiction  had  become 
so  oddly  intermixed  as  only  to  be  clearly  separable  by  such  de- 
tail as  I  have  given. 

What  there  is  in  either  that  has  a  bearing  on  his  real 
character  will  be,  to  all  who  have  read  these  I>age8,  obvious 
enough ;  and  he  would  himself  have  been  the  last  to  object  to 
any  one  who  said  of  him,  that  whether  better  or  worse  than  his 
fellows,  it  had  at  least  been  too  much  his  boast  to  be  other  than 
they.  From  the  days  of  his  boyhood  this  was  his  fault.  At 
school,  at  home,  at  college,  conscious  always  of  powers  that 
doubtless  received  but  scant  acknowledgment,  he  contracted 
such  a  habit  of  looking  down  upon  everybody,  that  he  lost  alto- 
gether the  power,  which  the  very  wisest  may  least  afford  to  lose, 
of  occasionally  looking  down  upon  himself  Everything  was  to 
begin  or  to  be  altered  anew  for  him,  ho  was  to  be  more  sagacious 
than  his  elders,  judge  better  than  anybody  what  was  best  for 
himself,  indulge  unchecked  whatever  humours  pleased  him, 
and,  glorying  that  he  was  nut  cast  in  the  mould  of  other  men  s 
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opinions,  find  nothing  that  it  became  him  to  object  to  in  his  own, 
provided  only  they  were  sufficiently  wild,  irr^ular,  singular,  and 
extreme.  The  contradictions  in  such  a  character  as  this,  its 
generous  as  well  as  its  selfish  points,  its  comic  and  its  tragic  in- 
cidents, are  necessarily  marked  with  more  prominence  than  in 
the  ordinary  run  of  men ;  and  almost  eyer3rthing  will  depend 
upon  the  side  you  approach  it  from.* 

Those  Llanthony  disputes  it  is  impossible  to  review  altogether 
with  gravity,  though  they  are  a  comedy  with  a  very  tragicaJ  fifth 
act.  But  until,  by  the  defaulting  tenant*s  utter  failure  and 
break-down  in  his  payments,  the  serious  element  comes  in  sud- 
denly, we  can  only  see,  in  the  entire  tenor  of  that  life  at  Llan- 
thony, another  phase  or  development  of  a  career  curiously  con- 
sistent in  its  inconsistencies.  It  began  with  the  old  difficulty  of 
cooperating  in  the  ordinary  way  with  ordinary  human  beings. 
lie  doubtless  had  the  best  designs  in  the  world,  when  he  per^ 
sisted  in  claiming  the  right  as  a  grand-juryman  to  act  independ- 
ently of  his  fellow-jurors,  in  presenting  for  investigation  alleged 
crimes  in  no  way  previously  the  subject  of  charge  or  inquiry ; 
but,  in  contesting  such  a  claim,  his  fellow-jurors  had  common 
sense  as  well  as  custom  on  their  side.  Every  reason,  public  and 
private,  supported  his  demand  to  be  placed  in  the  commission 
uf  the  peace;  but  those  who  had  to  act  with  him  in  such  a 
capacity  might  not  unreasonably  object  to  an  impracticable  col- 
league. No  one,  in  short,  was  half  the  trouble  to  him  at  Llan- 
thony that  he  began  by  being  to  himself.     Everything  that 

*  *  I  doubt  whether  among  all  your  aoqnaintanceB,*  wrote  Mr.  Robert 
Laador  to  me,  *  joa  have  ever  known  any  two  men  more  nnlike  each  other 

*  tbaa  my  brother  as  he  appeared  when  paying  his  cnatomary  Tirita  to  yon 

*  or  Mr.  Kenyon,  to  joyons,  so  benevolent  then,  and  aa  he  proved  to  be  in 

*  hia  father's  home  while  yonng,  or  in  his  own  when  tw«»nty  years  older. 

*  Where  there  was  no  disrespect,  bnt  only  a  difference  of  opinion  on  some 

*  sobjeet  of  no  eonseqnenee  whatever,  I  once  heard  him  tell  an  old  lady 

*  (my  father's  guest,  bat  in  my  father*8  absence)  that  she  was  a  damned 

*  fool.    If  yoo  aak  why  snch  an  anecdote  shoold  be  related  by  me,  I  mast 

*  reply  that  there  may  be  still  living  many  persons,  beyond  his  own  family, 

*  who  atill  remember  snob,  and  woald  contradict  any  narrative  of  yours 

*  in  which  the  best  qaalities  were  remembered,  the  worst  forgotten.*  I 
had  not  waited  for  this  appeal  to  resolve  that,  if  this  memoir  were  written 
at  all,  it  should  contain,  as  far  as  might  lie  within  my  power,  a  fair  stato- 

It  of  the  tmth. 
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followed  had  this  for  its  source.  In  private  and  in  public  affairs 
his  plan  of  proceeding  was  on  the  same  eccentric  principle  oi 
•liffering  as  widely  as  he  could  from  everybody  else.  He  was 
never  beyond  the  control  of  the  mood  that  possessed  him  foi 
the  moment;  and  though  it  was  easy,  by  humouring  this,  to 
continue  friendly  with  him,  it  was  yet  easier  to  quarrel  with 
him  by  opposing  it,  in  however  slight  a  degree.  Of  course  he 
began  by  exliibiting  an  unwise  excess  of  kindness  and  concession 
to  his  tenant.  To  Southey's  friend  he  could  not  do  less.  He 
never  refused  him,  as  he  says,  any  request  however  unreasonable; 
he  conceded  them  moreover  in  that  grand  style  which  makes  the 
receiver  seem  to  be  conferring  the  favour ;  and  it  was  the  man's 
own  complaint,  when  the  unreasonableness  had  arrived  at  the 
point  of  not  paying  anything  he  was  under  obligation  to  pay, 
that  there  was  no  conceivable  indulgence  he  had  not  been  taught 
to  rely  upon  at  Landor*s  hands.  Then  came  discovery  on  both 
sides ;  on  the  one  that  some  rent  must  be  paid  or  the  farms  given 
up,  on  the  other  that  there  was  a  limit  to  those  wonderful  re- 
sources of  which  an  impression  so  boundless  had  been  conveyed; 
and,  in  the  differences  that  followed,  all  the  advantage  went  to 
the  side  of  him  who  had  the  coolness  to  retain  it  when  it  fell  to 
him.  It  never  falls  in  such  cases  to  the  irritable  temper  and  the 
habit  of  hasty  language,  no  matter  for  the  consciousness  of  right 
that  has  provoked  them,  or  for  the  freedom  from  everything  un- 
generous that  may  accompany  thenL 

Nor  should  this  subject  be  quitted  in  its  connection  with 
Lander's  character  without  the  remark  that,  when  we  now  look 
back  to  the  most  part  of  what  we  find  that  he  intended  to  do, 
and  measure  it  by  the  means  that  alone  he  possessed  of  doing 
it,  absurd  as  in  some  respects  the  impression  is,  there  is  yet 
more  in  the  retrospect  to  please  and  to  excuse,  at  times  even  to 
excite  admiration,  than  to  offend.  Few  of  his  infirmities  are 
without  something  kindly  or  generous  about  them ;  and  we  are 
not  long  in  discovering  there  is  nothing  so  wildly  incredible  that 
he  will  not  himself  in  perfect  good  faith  believe.  When  he 
published  his  first  book  of  poems  on  quitting  Oxford,  the  profits 
were  to  be  reserved  for  a  distressed  clergyman.  When  he  pub- 
lished his  Latin  poems,  the  poor  of  Leipzig  were  to  have  the 
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sum  they  realised.  When  his  comedy  was  ready  to  be  acted,  a 
Simniard  who  had  sheltered  him  at  Castro  was  to  be  made  richer 
by  it.  When  he  competed  for  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of 
4Stockholm,  it  was  to  go  to  the  poor  of  Sweden.  When  he  wrote 
his  book  about  Shakespeare,  it  was  to  relieve  an  old  school- 
fellow in  want  If  noboily  got  anything  from  any  one  of  these 
enterprises,  the  fault  at  all  events  was  not  his.  With  his  extra- 
ordinary power  of  forgetting  disappointments,  he  was  as  prepared 
at  each  successive  failure  to  start  afresh  as  if  each  had  been  a 
triumph.  I  shall  have  to  delineate  this  peculiarity  as  strongly 
in  the  last  half  as  in  the  first  half  of  his  life,  and  it  was  certainly 
an  amiable  one.  He  was  ready  at  all  times  to  set  aside  out  of 
his  own  possessions  something  for  somebody  who  might  please 
him  for  the  time ;  and  when  frailties  of  temper  and  tongue  are 
noted,  this  other  eccentricity  should  not  be  omitted.  Ho  desired 
^'agerly  the  love  as  well  as  tlie  good  opinion  of  those  whom  for 
the  time  he  esteemed,  and  no  one  was  more  affectionate  while 
under  such  influences.  It  is  not  a  small  virtue  to  feel  such  gen- 
uine pleasure  as  he  always  did  in  giving  and  receiving  pleasure, 
for  one  half  cannot  be  selfisL  His  generosity,  too,  was  be- 
stowed chiefly  on  those  who  could  make  small  acknowledgment 
in  thanks  and  no  return  in  kind. 

The  similarity  in  habits  of  mind  l)etween  himself  and  Southey 
was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  part  of  this  memoir,  and  has  since 
had  illustration  from  their  correspondence.  But  it  will  have  been 
seen  that  while  both  have  continucil  to  display  the  same  pecu- 
liarity of  putting  in  the  place  of  reason  their  imagination  and 
their  passions,  and  of  thinking  thus  and  thus  by  mere  force  of 
their  will  or  pleasure,  a  wide  difference  has  been  declaring  itself 
between  the  tastes  and  desires  which  have  thus  so  largely  con- 
stituted opinion  in  each.  Landor*s  wishes  have  expandeil,  while 
those  of  iSouthey  have  contracteil,  under  the  same  influences.  It 
was  not  ill  said,  by  an  acute  observer  who  knew  them  both,  that 
their  fault  was  not  that  of  blindness  to  the  truth  so  much  as  that 
of  indifference  to  give  it  welcome  unless  as  a  discovery  or  posses- 
sion of  their  own ;  and  that,  with  the  possession  of  what  they 
so  desired,  satiety  ever  followed  quickly.  Napoleon  acted  what 
they  talked,  and  they  hated  him.     They  were  themselves  ready 
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enough  to  pnll  down  sovereignties,  but  for  the  man  who  by  his 
own  might  trampled  on  the  necks  of  sovereigns  they  had  nothing 
but  contempt  and  dislike.  With  some  modification  this  re- 
mained true^  up  to  Xapoleon's  fiEdl;  but  what  followed  put  differ- 
ences between  them.  Every  protest  against  repression  at  home, 
every  rising  against  reaction  abroad,  had  from  Landor  as  hearty 
a  sympathy  as  it  had  bitter  opposition  from  Southey.  The  men 
had  not  altered  in  temperament ;  but,  from  altering  circumstances, 
while  self-opinion  in  the  one  had  been  opening  itself  to  impressions 
more  permanent  and  universal,  in  the  other  it  had  narrowed  itself 
more  and  more  to  what  in  his  position  was  merely  accidental  and 
personal  The  distinction  marks  what  had  thus  far  been  Lan- 
der's advantage  in  his  exile,  in  his  removal  from  sordid  cares,  in 
his  freer  observation  of  the  life  of  the  present,  and  in  his  less 
restricted  commerce  with  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  It  shows  also, 
as  to  both,  that  whatever  might  continue  to  be  their  impetuosi- 
ties of  opinion,  there  was  more  in  Landor  than  in  Southey  of  a 
stronger  spirit  of  the  understanding  to  give  body  and  consistency 
to  such  better  judgments  as  he  might  form.  He  was  indeed  pre- 
paring himself,  in  banishment  and  adversity,  for  what  probably 
never  would  have  come  to  him  in  happier  fortune;  and  the  result 
will  soon  be  seen. 

That  his  opinions  were  meanwhile  separating  widely  frt>m 
those  of  his  friend  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious  that  Southey 
himself  should  know.     *  We  are  sailing,  I  think,  in  different 

*  directions,'  is  his  remark  on  Southey's  first  allusion  to  his  own 
dialogues;  and  Southey,  replying  on  almost  the  same  day  to 
what  Landor  had  said  against  including  a  House  of  Lords  in  the 
constitution  he  was  recommending  for  the  Italians,  gave  illustra- 
tion himself  of  their  growing  differences.  *  1  have  read  with  aU 
'  the  attention  in  my  power  what  you  say  against  a  House  of 
'  Lords.     Perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  is  to  establish 

*  a  free  government  among  a  people  altogether  unused  to  free- 
'  dom ;  and  if  they  are,  as  in  France  and  Italy,  a  corrupt  people, 

*  the  difficulty  becomes  still  greater.  Where  you  have  a  repre- 
'  sentative  government,  two  houses  have  at  least  the  advantage 
'  of  interposing  delay  in  times  of  popular  excitement ;  they  afford 
<  something  more  than  an  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip 
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'  sober.  The  House  of  Lords,  since  its  cowardly  conduct  in  the 
^  Queen's  business,  which  indicated  the  same  want  of  fibre  that 
'  proved  fatal  to  it  in  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament,  has  per- 

*  formed  the  service  of  stopping  the  question  of  Catholic  £man- 
^  cipation  after  it  had  passed  the  Commons.  This  is  the  most 
'  important  act  that  it  has  ever  performed.  For  the  sure  conse- 
'  quences  of  that  emancipation  would  be  a  religious  war  in  Ire- 
'  land  upon  the  demand  for  a  dominant  Roman-catholic  estab- 

*  lishment,  which  is  the  next  step :  and  in  England,  the  repeal 

*  of  the  Test  Act ;  the  intrusion  of  the  Dissenters  into  all  cor- 

*  porations,  their  predominancy  in  all  town  elections,  where  the 
^  election  is  not  purely  popular ;  the  sale  of  the  tithes  ;  and  so, 

*  in  sure  progress  through  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  Estab- 
'  lishment,  to  general  anarchy  and  spoliation.'*  To  say  that  upon 
every  allusion  here  made  Lander's  views  were  as  extreme  in  the 
opposite  direction,  would  express  the  truth  quite  moderately. 

Nevertheless  in  essential  points  of  temperament  they  con- 
tinued marvellously  alike ;  and  pausing  thus  between  the  two 
divisions  of  Lander's  lite,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  from  what  is 
gone  some  kelp  to  the  better  understanding  of  wliat  is  to  come, 
there  is  one  subject  on  which  a  word  may  properly  be  said.  Both 
friends  had  fallen  into  a  habit  of  applying  heathen  doctrines  and 
precedents  in  a  manner  alarmingly  unsuitable  to  a  Christian  com- 
monwealth ;  and  we  see  how  often  it  has  gravely  recurred  that 
Uiey  could  hit  upon  no  better  remedy  than  the  dagger  of  Brutus 
for  the  treacheries  of  Ferdinand  or  the  tyrannies  of  Bonaparte. 
The  same  vehement  extravagance  of  speech,  for  such  only  it  was, 
both  of  them  indulged  to  the  end ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  weakness 
of  temperament,  of  the  '  believing  without  reason  and  hating 
'  without  provocation,'  into  which,  while  as  to  general  matters 
time  had  mollified  them,  special  subjects  always  betrayed  them ; 
yet  if  Landor^s  life  had  been  prolonged  but  a  few  months,  no 
man,  at  the  murder  which  then  astonished  the  civilised  world 
and  for  a  time  reconciled  all  opinions,!  would  have  been  more 

*  Soothey  to  Landor,  19th  December  1821.  This  is  one  of  the  letters 
printed  in  the  Life  and  Ccrre$pondence  (▼.  105-107) ;  but  the  pMsage  in 
the  text,  haring  been  there  ■uppreeKed,  in  here  first  printed. 

t  The  aUniiaii  is  to  Pretidlent  Lincoln*!  death. 
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shocked  than  he,  and  no  man  more  indignant  to  be  told  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  without  even  the  poor  excuse  of  the  ex- 
citement of  civil  war  or  of  the  madness  ansing  from  political 
defeat  and  ruin,  he  had  himself  seemed  to  give  his  sanction  to 
the  same  crime.  Nor  would  his  indignation  have  been  onreaL 
A  man  must  be  judged,  at  first,  by  what  he  says  and  does.  But 
with  him  such  extravagance  as  I  have  referred  to  was  little  more 
than  the  habitual  indulgence  (on  such  themes)  of  passionate  feel- 
ings and  language,  indecent  indeed  but  utterly  purposeless ;  the 
mere  explosion  of  wrath  provoked  by  tyranny  or  cruelty  ;  the 
irregularities  of  an  overheated  steam-engine  too  weak  for  its  own 
vapour.  It  is  very  certain  that  no  one  could  detest  oppression  more 
truly  than  Landor  did  in  all  seasons  and  times ;  and  if  no  one 
expressed  that  scorn,  that  abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  fraud,  more 
hastily  or  more  intemperately,  all  his  fiire  and  fury  signified  reaU j 
little  else  than  ill-temper  too  easily  provoked.  Kot  to  justify  or 
excuse  such  language,  but  to  explain  it,  this  consideration  is 
urged.  If  not  uniformly  placable,  Landor  was  always  compas- 
sionate. He  was  tender-hearted  rather  than  bloody-minded  at 
all  times,  and  upon  only  the  most  partial  acquaintance  with  his 
writings  could  other  opinion  be  formed.  A  completer  knowledge 
of  them  would  satisfy  any  one  that  he  had  as  little  real  disposi- 
tion to  kill  a  king  as  to  kill  a  mouse. 

In  fact  there  is  not  a  more  marked  peculiarity  in  his  genius 
than  the  union  with  its  strength  of  a  most  uncommon  gentle- 
ness, and  in  the  personal  wajrs  of  the  man  this  was  equally  mani- 
fest. When,  in  the  year  following  that  to  which  this  narrative 
has  arrived,  Leigh  Hunt  went  to  Italy  and  saw  him,  he  endea- 
voured to  convey  the  impression  produced  by  so  much  vehemence 
of  nature  joined  to  such  extraordinary  delicacy  of  imagination 
by  likening  him  to  a  stormy  mountain  pine  that  should  produce 
lilies.  ^  After  indulging  the  partialities  of  his  friendships  and 
'  enmities,  and  trampling  on  kings  and  ministers,  he  shall  cool 
*  himself,  like  a  Spartan  worshipping  a  moonbeam,  in  the  patient 
'  meekness  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.'  This  is  anticipating  somewhat, 
for  though  imaginary  conversations  in  maniiscript  lie  already  in 
his  desk,  none  have  as  yet  emerged  from  it.  But  from  letters 
to  his  family,  from  papers  preserved  by  him  of  this  date,  and 
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from  some  enclosures  in  bis  letters  to  Southey,  I  have  discoyered 
that  this  was  the  precise  date  of  some  of  the  smaller  of  his  poeti- 
cal pieces  which  will  illustrate  the  remark  just  made  as  well  as 
almost  any  of  his  writings. 

At  Swansea  in  former  years,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  ladies  of  Lord  Aylmer^s  family,  one  of 
whom,  regarded  by  him  always  with  a  very  tender  sentiment, 
went  shortly  afterwards  to  India  and  died  suddenly  while  yet 

very  young. 

'  Ah,  what  BYhiiB  the  8eq>tred  racOv 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine ! 
What  every  yirtne,  every  grace  I 
Bose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 
Boae  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakefnl  eyes 

May  weep,  hut  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighB 
I  consecrate  to  thee.* 

The  deep  and  tender  pathos  of  that  little  poem  could  hardly 
be  surpassed,  and  in  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  expression  it  is 
perfect.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  Sinumideay  but  in  its  pre- 
sent form  only  in  his  later  letters ;  and  it  has  since  aiFectod  many 
rea<lcrs  with  the  same  indefinable  chtirm  ascribed  to  it  by  diaries 
Lamb  in  an  unpublished  letter  to  Ijindor  of  the  date  of  1832. 
'  Many  things  I  had  to  say  to  you  which  there  was  not  time  for. 
*  One  why  should  I  forget  ?  'Tis  for  Rose  Aylmer,  which  lias  a 
'  charm  I  cannot  explain.     I  livod  upon  it  for  weeks.' 

I  subjoin  other  brief  pieces  (all  of  them  subse(iuently  printed) 
from  his  letters  during  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  Italy. 
In  some  of  them  we  meet  again  a  heroine  of  former  years,  as  to 
whom  farther  allusion  may  be  made  hereafter ;  but  the  pof^ion 
is  now  a  playful  tenderness,  and  sorrow  or  reproach  has  passed 
into  very  gentle  pathos. 

'  No,  my  own  love  of  other  years ; 

No,  it  mnst  never  bo. 
If  Qch  rests  with  yon  that  yet  endears ; 

Alas,  bnt  what  with  me  7 
Conld  those  bright  years  o*er  mo  rcvolfti 

So  gay,  o*er  yon  so  fair, 
The  pearl  of  life  we  wonld  disBolve, 

And  each  the  cnp  might  Rharc. 
Ton  show  that  troth  can  ne'er  dvcaj, 

l^liatcver  fate  befalls ; 
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I,  iliat  the  myrtle  «nd  the  \mj 
Shoot  fresh  on  miii'd  walls.' 


•Why,  why  repine,  my  pensiTe  friend* 
At  pleasures  slipt  away  ? 
Some  the  stem  Fates  will  neTer  lend. 
And  all  refuse  to  stay. 

I  see  the  rainbow  in  the  sky. 
The  dew  npon  the  grass; 

I  see  them,  and  I  ask  not  why 
They  glimmer  or  they  pass. 

With  folded  arms  I  linger  not 

To  call  them  back;  *t  were  Tain; 

In  this,  or  in  some  other  spot, 
I  know  they'll  shine  again.' 


*A11  tender  thon^ts  that  e*er  possest 
The  human  brain  or  human  breast 

Centre  in  mine  for  thee  . . . 
Excepting  one  . .  and  that  mnst  thou 
Contribute :  come,  confer  it  now : 
OraUful  I  fain  would  be.' 


'  Proud  word  you  nerer  spoke,  but  you  will  speak 
Four  not  exempt  from  pride  some  future  daj» 
Resting  on  one  white  hand  a  warm  wet  cheek 
Over  my  open  rolume  you  will  say, 

M  This  man  loved  me  /"  then  rise  and  trip  away.' 


*  Poet,  Thus  do  you  sit  and  break  the  flowers 
That  might  have  lived  a  few  short  hours. 
And  lived  for  you  1    Love,  who  o'erpowers 

My  youth  and  me. 
Shows  me  the  petals  idly  shed. 
Shows  me  my  hopes  as  eaiiy  dead. 
In  vain,  in  vain  admonishM 

By  an  I  see. 
Lady,  And  thus  you  while  the  noon  awaj. 
Watching  me  strip  my  flowers  of  gay 
Apparel,  just  put  on  for  May, 

And  soon  laid  by  I 
Cannot  you  teach  me  one  or  two 
line  phrases  ?  if  you  can,  pray  do. 
Since  you  are  grown  too  wise  to  woo. 

To  listen  L 
Poet,  Lady,  I  come  not  here  to  teach. 
But  learn,  the  moods  of  fi^entle  speech ; 
Alas,  too  far  beyond  my  reach 

Are  happier  straintl 
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If  any  frail  le«Te8  shall  jet  lie  pnll'd. 
If  ADj  frail  hopes  in  death-bed  loll'd. 
Or  ere  this  outcast  heart  be  schooPd 

By  all  its  pains.* 


*From  yon,  lanthe,  little  troubles  pass 

lake  little  ripples  down  a  snnny  riTer ; 
Tour  pleasures  spring  like  daisies  in  the  grass. 
Cut  down,  and  op  again  as  blithe  as  eTer.* 


*  In  Clementina's  artless  mien 

Lncilla  asks  me  what  I  see, 
And  are  the  roses  of  sixteen 
Enough  for  me  ? 

Lneilla  asks,  if  that  be  all, 

Have  I  not  cnll^d  as  sweet  before : 
Ah  yes,  Lncilla,  and  their  fall 
I  still  deplore. 

I  now  behold  another  scene, 

Where  Pleasore  beams  with  heaven's  own  light. 
If  ore  pore,  more  constant,  more  serene. 
And  not  less  bright : 

Faith,  on  whose  breast  the  Loves  repose. 

Whose  chain  of  flowers  no  force  can  sever. 
And  ModcBty,  who,  when  she  goes. 
Is  gone  forever.' 

At  Pistoia  he  saw  the  hair  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  on  which  he 
wrote  a  quatrain  solemn  yet  fantastic  in  its  beauty  as  the  subject 
that  suggested  it. 

'  Borgia,  thon  once  wert  almost  too  angnst 
And  high  for  adoration;  now  thon  *rt  dnst: 
All  that  remains  of  thee  these  plaits  unfold. 
Calm  hair  meandering  in  pellucid  gold.' 

On  his  way  to  Florence  these  were  written : 

*  I  leave  with  unreverted  eye  the  towers 

Of  Pisa  pining  o*er  her  desert  stream. 
Pleasure  (Uiey  say)  yet  lingers  in  thy  bowers, 
Florence,  thou  patriot's  sigh,  thou  poet's  dream  I 

O,  could  I  find  thee  as  thou  once  wert  known. 

Thoughtful  and  lofty,  liberal  and  free  1 
But  the  pure  Spirit  of  thy  wreck  has  flown, 

And  only  Pleasure's  phantom  dwells  with  theo.* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
writing  in  all  these  pieces.     If  indeed  they  liave  here  and  there 
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a  fault,  it  will  be  found  in  something  of  an  orer-cboiceness  and 
conciseness  of  expression,  at  times  allying  itself  ratber  to  subtlety 
of  tbought  than  simplicity  of  sentiment.  But  for  the  most  part, 
as  even  the  few  thus  presented  will  show,  they  are  both  in  feel- 
ing and  style  as  nearly  perfect  as  such  things  can  be,  and  the 
most  famous  of  the  short  pieces  in  the  Greek  Anthology  have 
not  a  more  pervading  and  indescribable  air  of  refinement  and 
grace.  Southey  had  now  to  confess,  jealous  as  he  was  of  the 
time  given  by  his  friend  to  composition  after  the  ancient  models, 
that  he  did  not  write  his  own  language  worse  for  having  become 
more  thoroughly  practised  in  theirs.  He  told  Grosvenor  Bed- 
ford of  Landor*s  improvement  from  his  years  of  exile,  and  that 
his  wonderful  genius  was  freeing  itself  rapidly  from  everything 
harsh  or  obscure.  But  he  spoke  of  him  stLLl  as  a  man  bom  pre- 
eminently a  poet ;  and  could  indeed  have  had  small  conception 
that  he  was  at  this  moment  engaged  on  any  prose  literary  labour, 
of  which  the  sudden  and  wide  success  would  go  far  even  to  dis- 
miss from  men*s  farther  remembrance  his  Gehir  and  his  Julian. 
A  letter  received  by  Southey,  immediately  before  the  allusion 
to  the  '  dialogues'  reached  him  which  is  printed  in  the  last  sec- 
tion, had  enclosed  what  in  especial  at  this  time  I  suppose  to 
have  raised  his  hope  so  high  for  his  friend's  chances,  at  last,  of 
being  admitted  to  the  highest  rank  among  poets.  This  was  two 
dramatic  pieces :  one  taken  from  the  story  of  Ines  de  Castro ; 
the  other,  under  the  title  of  *  Ippolito  di  Este,'  a  rewritten  ver- 
sion of  a  couple  of  scenes  from  his  burnt  Ferrante  and  Giulio;  and 
out  of  the  latter  one  or  two  brief  extracts  will  not  be  inappropriate 
here,  as  well  to  justify  what  Southey  built  upon  it,  as  for  the 
light  it  throws  upon  the  other  work  its  author  then  was  busy 
with. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations  that  it  is 
never  possible  to  read  them  without  feeling  that  whatever  may 
be  their  truth  to  the  circumstances  and  times  in  which  their  sup- 
posed speakers  lived,  they  are  still  more  true  to  Landor  himself ; 
that  we  cdways  feel  it  is  he  who  is  speaking ;  and  that  he  has 
merely  chosen  characters  whom  he  considered  suitable  to  develop 
particular  phases  of  his  own  mind.  There  is  something  in  this, 
but  it  is  for  from  expressing  on  the  particular  point  all  that  re- 
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quires  to  be  said.  If  the  ConvorsatioDS  had  been  only  this,  they 
would  not  have  differed  in  result  from  the  many  similar  under- 
takings by  writers  of  that  and  the  preceding  century.  Their  dis- 
tinction and  their  success  was  the  combination,  with  the  intense 
individuality  to  which  I  have  alluded  at  the  opening  of  this  sec 
tion,  of  some  of  the  subtlest  arts  of  the  dramatist  and  of  the  high- 
est poetical  imagination^  So  calm  a  judgment  as  Julius  Haro*s 
fuund  creations  in  them  comparable  only  to  Sophocles  or  Shake- 
8|)earo ;  and  to  so  keen  a  criticism  as  Hazlitt*s  it  appeared  that 
the  historical  figures  they  evoked  were  transfused  with  nothing 
short  of  the  very  truth  and  spirit  of  history  itself.  AppUed  to 
some  few  of  the  Conversations  neither  praise  is  in  excess ;  and 
even  where,  as  in  by  far  the  greater  number,  that  is  said  from 
time  to  time  which  the  speaker  in  life  would  not  be  likely  to 
liave  said  or  to  have  been  in  the  position  to  say,  the  man  may 
thus  be  forgotten  but  the  character  remains.  True  or  false,  the 
character  conceived  by  Landor  is  in  the  forms  of  thought  and 
speech  there  stilL  The  dramatic  conditions  continue  to  be  ob- 
served. Landor  may  be  discoverable  where  we  ought  to  be  con- 
scious only  of  Cicero,  but  it  is  in  a  difference  between  the  fact  as 
known  to  us  and  the  conception  formed  of  it,  not  in  any  false- 
hood to  that  conception  or  in  any  merely  personal  intrusion.  If 
it  had  been  otherwise,  the  defect  would  have  shown  itself  in  his 
poetical  as  in  his  prose  conversations ;  and  it  is  to  exhibit  the 
same  spirit  animating  both  that  I  now  speak  of  the  scenes  of 
Ftrrrante  and  Giulio,  They  are  not  more  perfect  than  those 
which  accompanied  them ;  but  in  a  brief  space  they  illustrate 
with  surprising  force  Lander's  management  of  a  dialogue  bring- 
ing the  extremes  of  passion  and  tenderness  into  play. 

The  first  scene  is  in  a  cathedral,  the  second  in  a  prison  ;  and 
the  position  of  the  persons  introihiced  in  a  few  words  is  this.  The 
fluke  Alfonso  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  have  two  br«>thor8 
by  their  father's  siile,  Ferrante  and  Giidio,  whom  they  ri*fa8o  to 
acknowledge.  The  duke  is  jt^alous  of  Ferrante*s  power  over  his 
subjects,  and  the  canlinal  of  his  influence  over  the  girl  belove<l 
by  his  eminence  himself  The  prince  is  a  tyrant  of  the  ai^proved 
type  of  mediieval  Italy,  and  the  priest  very  exactly  foreshadows 
Victor  Hugo's  OeonouB  archdeacon.     The  first  scene  shows  him 
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in  the  cathedral,  maddened  by  the  rejection  of  his  love.  But 
his  passion  in  all  its  forms  only  repels  its  object.  Seeing  her 
weep  after  leaving  Ferrante,  he  builds  upon  it  a  kind  of  hope 
which  she  at  once  destroys,  comparing  him  with  the  brother  that 
she  loves. 

*AUmy  Bonl 
Is  bat  one  drop  from  his,  «nd  into  his 
Falls,  M  earth's  dew  falls  into  earth  again.' 

What  follows  is  the  dialogue  in  prison  to  which  I  have  more 
especially  referred,  and  in  which  is  expressed  what  the  Italian 
legend  drily  tells  us,  that  the  cardinal  obtained  an  order  from 
the  duke  to  deprive  Ferrante  of  his  eyes  because  the  girl  beloved 
by  his  eminence  had  praised  the  beauty  of  them.  Ferrante  had 
been  imprisoned  for  sanctioning  some  popular  tumult,  and  his 
brother  Giulio  had  come  to  solace  him,  when  the  cardinal  brother 
enters  suddenly,  and  after  bitter  words  of  reproach  and  defiance 
thrusts  a  paper  upon  Giulio  and  goes.  Ferrante,  ignorant  that 
this  paper  contains  the  sentence  depriving  him  of  sight,  wonders 
to  see  Giulio,  after  glancing  at  it,  rush  round  '  the  wide  light 
'  chamber'  in  uncontrollable  agony. 

*  Giulio.    Hare  we  not  dwelt  in  friendship  from  onr  birth« 
Told  the  same  conrtier  the  same  tale  of  jay. 
And  pointed  where  lifers  earliest  thorn  had  pierced 
Amid  the  sports  of  hoyhood,  ere  the  heart 
Had  anght  of  hitter  or  nnsonnd  within  ? 

Ferrante,    We  haTe  indeed. 

Giulio.  Has  my  adTice  heen  ill? 

Ferrante.    Too  often  ill-ohserved,  hut  always  good. 

Giulio,  Brother,  my  words  are  not  what  hetter  men 
Would  speak  to  jon ;  and  yet  my  love,  I  think. 
Most  he  moro  warm  than  theirs  can  eTer  he. 

Ferrante.  Brother's,  friend's,  father's,  when  was  it  like  yonrs? 

Giulio.    Which  of  them  ever  said  what  I  shall  say  ? 

Ferrante.    Speak ;  my  desires  aro  kindled,  my  fears  qoendit. 

Giulio.    Do  not  delay  to  die,  lest  cmeller 
Than  common  death  befall  yon.' 

The  intensity  of  anguish  in  those  quiet  words  could  not  be 
surpassed.  For  dramatic  language  and  expression,  in  the  sense 
formerly  contrasted  with  stage-dialogue,  the  scene  ia  indeed  a 
masterpiece.  Feirante  cannot  yet  take  in  the  horrible  truth. 
But  gradually  as  it  dawns  upon  him  he  loses  fisdth  in  all  things. 
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— in  eyerytbing  but  her  for  whose  love  he  is  to  suffer.  A  gleam 
of  hope  then  suddenly  rises.  The  discontent  of  the  people  at 
Ferrante's  imprisonment  being  heard  in  a  clamour  beneath  the 
dungeon-window,  Giulio  passionately  urges  his  brother  to  show 
himself  to  his  friends ;  but  the  other,  knowing  that  failure  will 
destroy  both,  invents  a  reason  to  evade  the  risk  of  sacrificing 
his  brother.  The  scene  closes  as  the  lights  approach  by  which 
the  sentence  is  to  be  executed ;  and,  from  the  brother  whose  life 
has  been  one  act  of  love  for  him,  Ferrante  receives  the  dagger 
with  which  he  stabs  himself.  No  stage-directions  are  wanted 
here.  Everything  is  visible  to  us,  as  well  of  the  outward  form 
and  movement  of  the  speakers  as  of  the  soul  that  throbs  and 
bums  beneath. 

*  GittiJo.    Hark  I  hear  jan  not  the  people  ?  to  the  window  I  •  •  • 
Up  I  leixe  the  moment ;  show  yourself. 

Ferrante,  Stay,  Qinlio  I 

Draw  me  not  thither.  •  •  • 

[A$ide]  O,  were  he  awaj  I 

But  if  I  faU,  he  must  die  too,  being  here. 

Giulio.    Let  me  call  out :  they  are  below  the  grate ; 
They  would  deliver  you :  try  this  one  chance. 
Obdurate !  would  you  1  old  me  down  ?    They  're  gone  1 

Ferrante,    Giulio,  for  shame !  weep  not,  or  here  I  stay. 
And  let  Tile  handa  deform  me. 

Giulio,  They  shall  never. 

Ferrante,    What  tmoke  ariaes  ?  are  there  torches  under? 
Sorely  the  crowd  has  passed :  *t  ia  from  the  stairs. 

Giulio,    Anticipate  the  blow. 

Ferrante,  One  more  must  grieve  I 

And  will  she  grieve  like  you,  too  tender  Giulio ! 
Turn  not  away  the  head,  the  hand.     What  hold  you  ? 
Give,  give  it  to  me.     *T  is  keen.    Thoy  call  you  forth. 
Tell  her  . .  no,  say  not  we  shall  meet  again. 
For  teara  flow  always  faster  at  tho^e  words  .  . . 
Hay  the  thought  come,  but  gently,  like  a  dream  1* 

As  a  matter  of  mere  literary  skill  the  whole  of  the  dialogue 
deserves  careful  study.  No  action  re<|uires  to  be  written  in,  no 
stage-direction  to  be  given,  no  index  or  finger-post  to  be  set 
op,  for  what  the  reader  seems  actually  to  see  with  his  eyes  even 
before  the  pain  of  it  touches  his  heart  The  mar\'el  is  that  a 
man  who  could  so  write  should  have  lived  considerably  beyond 
the  term  of  middle  age  without  having  won  for  himself  any  name 
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or  reputation  in  a  world  to  whose  good  opinion  lie  never  was 
indifferent,  even  when  loudest  in  professing  not  to  care  for  it. 
Some  will  also  think  it  perhaps  the  greater  marvel  that  he  was 
now  to  succeed  after  faUure  during  all  those  years,  yet  without 
abatement  in  the  smallest  particular  of  the  wiKulness,  the  eccen- 
tricity, or  the  impatience  which  before  had  made  success  so 
difficult  The  scene  I  have  quoted  may  help  us  to  a  brief  ex- 
planation. 

One  obvious  advantage  of  his  now  undertaking  was,  that, 
avoiding  fairther  competition  on  a  ground  now  seized  and  held 
in  absolute  possession  by  Byron,  it  was  to  be  written  in  prose ; 
but  another  and  greater  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  while  the 
dialogue-form  not  only  left  him  scope  for  humours  indulged  so 
long  as  to  have  become  part  of  his  nature,  but  brought  under 
some  kind  of  discipline  both  the  strength  and  weakness  that 
were  part  of  his  genius,  the  general  design  was  at  the  same  time 
such  as  to  display  in  their  most  perfect  development  his  choicest 
accomplishments  as  a  master  of  style,  and  his  most  refined  power 
as  a  dramatic  writer.  His  five-act  dramas  had  been  dialogues, 
but  his  dialogues  were  to  be  one-act  dramas ;  and,  placed  in 
future  to  a  certain  extent  under  dramatic  conditions,  there  was 
to  be  hereafter  some  purpose  in  even  the  most  violent  of  the 
caprices  by  which  he  had  abused  his  strength,  and  in  the  idlest 
of  the  paradoxes  on  which  he  had  wasted  it  For  whatever  he 
had  yet  to  say,  he  was  to  get  appropriate  utterance  at  last ,  his 
mind  was  to  find  a  settled  place  in  which  it  might  rest  and  ex- 
patiate ;  and  his  life  was  not  to  be  a  failure  altogether.  When 
his  plan  was  first  named  to  his  friend,  Southey  wrote  to  him. 

*  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  jonr  Dialogues.  Mine  are  consecntive,  and  will 
haye  nothing  of  that  dramatic  varietj  of  which  jon  win  make  the  most. 
My  plan  grew  out  of  Boethins,  though  it  has  since  been  so  modified  that 
the  origin  would  not  be  suspected.  The  personage  who  visits  me  is  Sir 
Thomas  More,  as  one  who  recognises  in  me  some  dis-pathies,  but  more 
points  of  agreement.  This  age  is  as  climacteric  as  that  in  which  he  lived; 
and  you  see  what  a  canvas  I  have  taken,  if  I  can  but  fiU  up  the  sketch.* 

It  is  an  ill  canvas  for  dialogue  which  takes  a  road  '  so  narrow 
'  where  one  but  goes  abreast  /  and  such  was  Southe/s,  as  it  had 
been  Hurd*s  and  Lyttelton^s  in  similar  books :  mere  monologues 
cut  up  into  short  sentences  uttered  with  equal  appropriateness 
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by  A  and  B ;  the  main  object  being  to  recommend  particular 
8j8tem8  or  lines  of  thought,  special  opinions,  or  social  changes. 
Far  different  was  Landor's.  His  plan  had  taken  a  range  as  wide 
as  life  and  history.  All  the  leading  shapes  of  the  past,  the  most 
familiar  and  the  Uiost  august,  were  to  be  called  up  again.  Modes 
of  thinking  the  most  various  and  events  the  most  distant,  all 
that  had  made  the  greatness  or  the  littleness  of  mankind,  were 
proposed  for  his  theme.  Beside  the  fires  of  the  present,  the 
uheB  of  the  past  wore  to  be  rekindled,  and  to  shoot  again  into 
warmth  and  brightness.  The  scene  was  to  be  shifting  as  life, 
but  continuous  as  time.  Over  it  were  to  pass  successions  of 
statesmen,  lawyers,  and  churchmen ;  wits  and  men  of  letters ; 
party  men,  soldiers,  and  kings ;  the  most  tender,  delicate,  and 
noble  women ;  figures  fresh  from  the  schools  of  Athens  an<l  the 
courts  of  Eome;  philosophers  philosophising,  and  politicians  dis- 
cussing questions  of  state ;  poets  talking  of  poetry,  men  of  the 
world  of  matters  worldly,  and  English,  Italians,  or  French  of 
their  respective  literatures  and  manners.  The  very  extent  of 
such  a  design,  if  success  were  to  be  obtained  at  all,  was  a  se- 
curity for  its  fair  execution.  With  a  stage  so  spread  before  him, 
whether  his  immediate  purpose  were  expression  of  opinion  or  re- 
presentation of  character,  he  could  hardly  help  breaking  through 
the  '  circumscription  and  confine'  of  his  own  small  rr)und  of  lik- 
ings and  dislikings.  His  plan  compelled  it ;  and  what  else  it 
exacted  no  other  man  living  could  have  supplied  so  well.  The 
ref^uisites  for  it  were  such  as  no  existing  writer  possessed  in 
the  same  degree  as  he  did.  Nothing  had  ever  been  indifferent  to 
him  that  affected  humanity ;  poetry  and  history  had  delivered 
up  to  him  their  treasures ;  and  the  secrets  of  antiquity  were  his. 
The  first  beginnings  of  his  enterprise  had  been  mentioned  to 
Southey  in  a  letter  from  Florence  of  the  date  of  the  9th  of  March 
1822. 

*  It  is  long  ago  since  70a  first  told  me  that  70a  were  writing  some  dim- 
logoet.  I  began  to  do  the  tame  thing  aftor  yon,  having  fonncrly  written 
two  or  three  abont  the  time  when  the  first  income-tax  was  impoited.  I 
haTe  BOW  written  fifteen  new  ones,  throwing  into  the  fire  one  between 
Swift  and  Sir  William  Temple,  and  another  between  Addison  and  Lord 
Somen ;  the  former  beeanse  it  was  democratical.  the  latter  beoanse  it 
ipossd  maUdoQsly,  and  contained  all  the  ineiegancies  and  inac- 

<4 
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curacieB  of  style  I  could  collect  from  Addison.  The  nnmber  wonld  surpass 
belief.  The  two  earlier  ones,  the  first  between  Lord  Grenyille  and  Borke, 
the  other  between  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Sir  Arnold  Sayage,  were  written 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  which  no  person  wonld  believe  of  the  former ; 
bat  I  gave  the  substance  of  it  to  Bobert  Adair  to  get  inserted  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  a  part  of  it  (now  omitted)  was  thought  too  per- 
sonal, and  it  was  refused.  I  hope  yonr  dialogues  are  printed,  that  they 
may  giro  some  credit  and  fashion  to  this  manner  of  composition.* 

Thus  employed,  we  leave  him  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of 
his  life  happier  upon  the  whole  than  he  has  been  since  its  out- 
set in  the  Tenby  and  Swansea  days,  with  a  better  outlet  than 
has  jet  been  open  for  his  powers  and  faculties,  and  with  even  a 
little  gleam  of  sunshine,  from  his  mother's  care  aud  sacrifices, 
again  lighting-up  his  personal  fortune.  In  the  letter  to  Southey 
just  quoted  he  tells  him  of  his  hope  to  be  able,  some  day  soon, 
to  fix  himself  permanently,  not  in  Florence  itself^  but  in  a  villa 
in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  he  says  that  he  shall  add  a  garden  to 
it  by  converting  a  vineyard  into  one,  which  '  I  cannot  do  unless 
'  I  purehase  it ;  and  (a  thing  I  never  expected)  this  too  is  in  my 
'  power.'  Another  thing  as  unlooked  for  he  was  soon  also  to 
find  within  his  power.  He  never  expected  that,  if  any  consi- 
derable number  of  people  were  found  to  praise  or  admire  him, 
he  should  be  able  to  entertain  other  than  a  mean  opinion  of 
himself;  and  of  this  excuse  for  every  eccentricity,  this  foolish 
principle  which  has  dominated  over  so  much  of  his  past  life, 
he  will  very  shortly  be  deprived.  He  will  discover  that  when 
people  praise  him  they  do  not  necessanly  lower  him  to  their 
level ;  that  they  do  not  prove  him  to  be,  for  that  reason,  only 
so  much  more  like  themselves ;  and  that  it  is  not  therefore  es- 
sentially a  base  or  unworthy  thing  to  desire  or  deserve,  nay  even 
in  some  small  degree  to  obtain,  popularity.  We  may  not  be 
sanguine  indeed  that  this  wiser  experience  will  be  permanent, 
or  that  old  errors  and  extravagances  will  not  still  be  abundant ; 
but  the  promise  is  fairer  than  it  has  been,  and  from  the  last  half 
of  Landor's  life  there  is  at  least  the  prospect  of  better  results 
than  have  attended  the  years  that  are  gone. 

[The  Fvr$t  Volume  of  the  original  edition  of  this  Biographg  closed  with 

the  Fourth  Book,} 
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THE  IMAOINARY  CONTER8ATION8. 

I.  The  Manutcript  on  it$  way,  n.  A  PuhlUher  found,  m.  What  the 
Book  contained,  nr.  How  the  Book  was  received.  ▼.  Correspondence 
with  Souihey,    yi.  Family  Letters,    yii.  Additional  Dialogues, 

I.  The  Manuscript  on  its  wat. 

'  Julius  Hare  will  have  tho  kindness  to  put  this  letter  into  the 

*  po8W>ffice  when  he  reaches  London.  I  have  long  expected  to 
'  see  Mr.  Kenjon  in  hopes  of  reading  your  new  poi>m,  of  which 

*  I  have  heard  not  indeed  many  but  very  high  eulogies.'  Theso 
mie  the  opening  lines  of  the  tirst  letter  written  to  Southey  by 
Lander,  early  in  1822,  after  Florence  had  become  his  settled 
alx)de ;  and  in  the  whole  of  his  later  life  there  are  not  two  plea- 
aant^r  figures  than  the  friends  it  names. 

It  was  not  however  Julius,  but  Augustus  Hare,  to  whom  the 
letter  was  intrusted,  a  later  passage  in  it  correcting  the  mistake; 
for  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  year  that  Julius  was 
returning  to  his  law-studies  in  the  Temple,  after  that  visit  to 
his  brothers  Francis  and  Marcus  at  Milan  in  the  preceding  win- 
t«>r,  when  he  first  made  acquaintance  with  the  name  and  writings 
of  Landor,  to  whom  all  the  brothers  Hare,  as  we  shall  sc(>,  bo- 
came  ultimately  known,  Augustus  and  Marcus  as  well  as  Francis 
and  Julius ;  but  the  latter  two  most  familiarly.  Haru-braincd, 
Southey  called  them  all ;  and  there  was  sufficient  truth  in  the 
playful  imputation  to  recommend  them  especially  to  this  new 
friend,  to  whom  the  impetuosity  and  eagerness  as  well  as  various 
information  of  Francis,  and  the  scholarly  acquirements  and  spe- 
culative turn  of  Julius,  might  have  seemed  but  tho  reflection  of 
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a  part  of  his  own  larger  and  more  various  nature.  '  The  Hares,* 
ho  wrote  to  his  sisters  in  1833, '  are  beyond  all  comparison  the 
'  most  pleasant  family  of  men  I  ever  was  acquainted  with.' 

His  knowledge  of  them  began  with  Francis.  This  was  the 
boy-friend  of  Palmerston,  with  whom,  two  years  before  the  opan- 
ing  of  the  century,  both  having  then  reached  the  mature  age  of 
thirteen  or  so,  the  future  prime -minister  of  England  had  dis- 
cussed marriage,  Don  Quixote  in  the  original,  and  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  ;*  and  whom  Cyril  Jackson  distinguished,  on 
his  afterwards  entering  Christchurch,  as  the  only  rolling  stone 
he  had  ever  known  that  was  always  gathering  moss.  Landor 
met  him  first  at  Tours;  and,  soon  after  establishing  himself 
in  the  palazzo  Medici  in  Florence,  they  became  so  intimate  that 
from  Hare's  society,  he  often  said,  he  derived  the  animation  and 
excitement  that  had  helped  him  most  in  the  composition  of  his 
Imaginary  Conversations ;  nor  did  these  friendly  relations  cease 
until  the  close  of  Hare's  life  at  Palermo.t  Not  indeed  without 
occasional  interruption  from  that  excess  or  over-vehemence  of 
speech  from  which  neither  was  free,  and  which  their  common 
friend.  Lord  Blessington,  seems  to  attribute  more  especially  to 
Hare,  in  writing  of  his  marriage  in  1827  that  il  Signor  Fran- 
cesco had  been  so  much  improved  by  it  that  he  at  last  allowed 
other  people  to  talk.  There  is  even  a  hint  of  the  Mling  in 
Landor's  tender  allusion  to  the  friend, 

' . .  .  Who  held  mute  the  jojons  and  the  wise 
With  wit  and  eloquence,  whose  tomb,  afar 
From  all  his  friends  and  all  his  conntrymen. 
Saddens  the  light  Palermo.* 

And  by  nearly  the  last  remaining  of  the  English  residents  of 

*  See  vol.  L  pp.  5-9  of  Lord  Balling  and  Bnlwer's  Life  of  Lard  Pal- 
menton  ;  a  work  nnhappily  interrapted  by  the  death  of  its  author,  who, 
distingnished  as  he  was  in  literature  and  in  the  service  of  the  state,  has 
left  his  friends  to  regret  a  charm  of  manner,  itself  the  reflection  of  one  of 
the  kindliest  of  natures,  which  gave  "ngnlar  fascination  to  him  in  piiTEte 
intercourse. 

j*  I  will  quote,  as  honourable  to  both,  one  of  Hare*s  last  letters  from 
Palermo :  *  My  dear  Landor,  It  did  not  require  this  fresh  proof  of  jour 
'  friendship  to  convince  me  that  you  were  one  of  the  most  disinterested, 
*  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  constant  of  friends.  That  I  have  long 
'  known.  QwdU  ah  ineepto,^  Landor  had  been  making  some  exertion  for 
Hare's  children. 
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tboae  days  in  Florence,  where  liis  own  name  will  always  be  re- 
membered with  love  and  honour,  it  has  been  lately  mentioned 
to  me.  '  I  used,'  says  Mr.  Seymour  Kirkup, '  to  see  him  and  his 
'  friend  Francis  Hare  together ;  and  it  was  a  constant  struggle 

*  of  competition  and  display  between  them ;  both  often  wrong, 

*  although  men  of  strong  memory.  They  used  to  have  great  dis- 

*  putcs,  mostly  on  questions  of  history.  .  .  .  Hare  was  often 

*  astounded  at  being  corrected.    He  was  thought  infallible ;  and 

*  I  remember  our  consul-general  at  Rome  calling  him  a  monster 

*  of  learning.'  But  only  the  pleasantest  side  of  all  this  was  re- 
membered when,  on  going  to  England  with  his  wife  in  1827, 
Francis  had  asked  for  an  introduction  to  Southey,  and  Landor 
d«*8cribed  him  as  among  the  kindest  and  most  intimate  friends 
he  ever  had,  to  say  nothing  of  his  learning,  his  wit,  and  the  in- 
exliaustible  spirit  and  variety  of  his  conversation.  *  I  owe  him 
'  as  much  pleasure  as  I  can  give  him,  and  none  will  be  a  greater 

*  than  what  these  few  lines  vrill  procure  him.' 

To  Wordsworth,  the  real  bearer  of  the  letter  of  1822  had 
become  known  some  years  earlier;  and  he  makes  interesting 
mention  of  both  him  and  Julius  in  a  letter  to  Landor  early  in 
1824,  where,  after  referring  to  Augustus  as  the  Oxford  tutor  of 
his  elder  son,  he  says  he  has  a  strong  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Mr.  Hare  whom  his  friend  had  mentioned,  and  who, 
to  the  honour  of  Cambridge,  was  in  the  highest  repute  there  for 
his  sound  and  extensive  learning.  This  was  Julius,  who  corre- 
s|>onde<l  with  Landor  most  intimately  many  years  before  he  ])er- 
Monally  knew  him  ;  and  the  expectation  even  of  seeing  that  other 
friend  named  in  Landor*8  letter,  Mr.  John  Kenyon,  had  to  wait 
several  years  for  fulfilment,  being  a  1(  >8h  to  Landor,  for  so  long,  of 
the  joyousest  and  pleasantest  of  all  his  associates.  At  the  end 
of  the  lettor  Southey  was  adjured  to  tell  what  he  is  doing  in  the 
way  of  |K)etry.  Spring  being  always  his  own  idle  season,  he  is 
himself  doing  nothing.  He  has  not  courage  even  to  ripple  the 
current  of  his  thoughts  with  a  pen^ril  ha  ht^  walks. 

8outhey's  reply  was  more  about  Wordsworth's  than  his  own 
iMietry ;  and  in  everything  he  wmtc  at  this  time  alxnit  that  greater 
master,  whose  slow  but  steady  advance  was  all  but  overshadr^wing 
such  small  exyoymont  of  poetical  fame  as  Dyron's  supremacy  liad 
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left  to  himself,  there  is  a  generous,  manly  spirit.  He  has  honest 
pleasure  in  bringing  Landor  to  Wordsworth's  side.  His  letters 
are  filled  with  praise  of  the  poet  of  Rydal  Mount  His  merits, 
he  rejoices  to  think,  are  getting  wider  acknowledgment  every 
day,  in  spite  of  the  duncery  that  cannot  understand  him,  in 
spite  of  the  personal  malignity  that  assails  him,  and  in  spite  oi 
the  injudicious  imitators  who  are  his  worst  enemies.  'He  is 
-  composing  at  this  time  a  series  of  sonnets  upon  the  religious 

*  history  of  this  country ;  and  marvellously  fine  they  are.     At 

*  the  same  time,  not  knowing  his  intention  and  he  not  being 
'  aware  of  mine,  I  have  been  treating  the  same  subject  in  prose, 

*  so  that  my  volume  will  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  his.  Mine 
'  will  go  to  press  almost  immediately ;  and  I  hope  to  send  you 

*  both,  with  the  first  volume  of  the  Peninsular  War^  early  in  the 

*  spring.' 

Not  many  weeks  later,  a  letter  to  Landor  from  Wordsworth 
himself  announced  as  on  their  way  to  Florence :  '  Ecdesicuiical 
'  Sketches,  or  a  sort  of  a  Poem  in  the  Sonnet  stanza  or  measure  ; 
'  and  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  1820.     This  tour 

*  brought  me  to  Como ;  a  place  that,  with  the  scenery  of  its  lake, 
'  had  existed  in  my  most  lively  recollection  for  upwards  of  thirty 
*•  years.  What  an  addition  it  would  have  been  to  my  pleasure 
'  if  I  had  found  you  there  !  Time  did  not  allow  me  to  get  £uther 
'  into  Italy  than  Milan,  where  I  was  much  pleased ;  with  the 
'  cathedral  especially ;  as  you  will  collect,  if  ever  you  see  these 
^  poems,  from  one  of  them  entitled  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.' 

The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  in  his  intervals  of  better  sight 
he  had  been  reading  Landor's  Latin  poems  again,  and  he  speaks 
in  detail  of  some,  especially  the  Polyxena,  as  full  of  spirit  and 
animation.  He  was  himself  indeed  no  judge  of  Latin  poetry, 
except  upon  general  principles;  but  he  had  received  real  pleasure 
from  these  pieces,  though  impatient,  like  Southey,  of  time  given 
to  them  which  he  thought  might  be  better  given  to  English 
poetry.  '  Still  I  must  express  the  wish  that  you  would  gratify 
'  us  by  writing  in  English.  In  all  that  you  have  written  in  your 
'  native  tongue  there  are  stirring  and  noble  things,  and  that  is 

*  enough  for  me.  In  a  tract  of  yours  which  I  saw  some  years 
'  ago  at  Mr.  Southey's,  I  was  sti-uck  by  a  piece  on  the  War  of 
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'  the  Titans,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  also  rather  an  ont-of-the- 

*  way  image  in  which  the  present  hour  is  compared  to  the  shade 
'  on  the  dial  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  in  the  year  1793, 
'  when  I  first  became  an  author,  I  illustrated  the  same  sentiment 
'  precisely  in  the  same  manner.'  A  comment  of  still  more  strik- 
ing interest  follows  upon  a  passage  in  another  book  of  Landor*s, 
his  Simonidea^  seen  also  on  Southe/s  table. 

Landor^s  observation  was  to  the  effect  that  the  sonnet  was  a 
•tructore  of  verse  incompatible  with  the  excursive  genius  of  our 
commanding  language.  '  You  commend,'  says  Wordsworth  upon 
this,  '  the  fine  conclusion  of  Russell's  sonnet  upon  Philoctetes,* 

*  and  depreciate  that  form  of  composition.     I  do  not  wonder  at 

*  this.     I  used  to  think  it  eg^giously  absurd,  though  the  great- 

*  est  poets  siDce  the  revival  of  literature  have  written  in  it  Many 
'  years  ago  my  sister  happened  to  read  to  me  the  sonnets  of  Mil- 
'  ton,  which  I  could  myself  at  that  time  repeat;  but  somehow  or 
*'  other  I  was  then  singularly  struck  with  the  style  of  harmony, 
'  and  the  gravity  and  republican  austerity  of  those  compositions. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  same  afternoon  I  produced  three  sonnets, 

*  and  soon  after  many  others  ;  and  since  that  time,  ami  from  want 
'  of  resolution  to  take  up  auytliing  of  lengtli,  I  have  filled  up 

*  many  a  moment  in  writing  sonnets  which,  if  I  had  never  fallen 
'  into  the  practice,  might  easily  have  been  better  employed.' 

In  the  same  letter  Wordsworth  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  the 
miBsing  Mr.  Kenyon.  lie  had  Icfl  Rydal  Mount  in  the  previous 
September  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  directly  to  Italy,  but 
had  changed  his  puqxise  and  taken  a  wife  instead ;  forgetting  to 
send  on  to  its  destination  the  letter  that  was  to  introduce  him  to 
Landor.  Kenyon  was  again  talking  of  starting  for  the  Continent 
with  his  wife,  but  only  for  the  summer,  so  tliat  this  promi^t>«l 
visitor  would  prol»ably  not  reach  Florence.  But  then*  were  othor 
visitors  his  friend  would  hear  of  soon.     '  It  is  reported  hero  that 

*  Byn»n,  Shelley,  Moore,  and  Leigh  Hunt  (I  do  not  know  if  ynu 
'  have  heard  of  all  these  iiaiiics)  an>  to  lay  their  heads  togeth«'r 
'  in  some  town  of  Italy  for  the  pur|)usc  of  conducting  a  journal 

*  fjandor  had  charmcterisod  the  Rounct  in  qnoRtioD,  in  the  preface  to 
hii  Siimmidta^  as  *  a  poem  on  Philocteiet  by  a  Mr.  RuhdpII.  which  would 

*  aatboriae  him  to  join  tho  ihadei  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.* 
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'  to  be  directed  against  OTeiytliing  in  religion,  in  morals,  and 

*  probably  in  government  and  literature,  which  our  forefathers 
'  have  been  accustomed  to  reverence.  The  notion  seems  veiy 
'  extravagant,  but  perhaps  the  more  likely  to  be  realised  on  that 

*  account.' 

News  of  Southey  was  not  forgotten.  Had  Landor  heard  of 
the  attack  of  Byron  upon  him,  and  his  answer)  His  lordship 
had  lost  as  much  by  that  affair  as  Southey  had  gained,  whose 
letter  was  circulated  in  almost  every  newspaper  in  England. 
Southey's  son,  too,  continued  to  thrive,  promising  well ;  and  the 
rest  of  his  feimily  were  flourishing.  *  I  am  glad,'  Wordsworth 
adds,  '  that  you  also  are  a  father,  and  I  wish  for  a  peep  at  your 

*  boys,  with  yourself  to  complete  the  trio.'  But  beside  his  boys 
there  was  another  production  of  Landor^s  of  which  his  fellow- 
poet  had  lately  heard,  and  wished  also  to  peep  at,  perhaps  more 
eagerly.  Not  only  had  Southey  told  him  of  the  Manuscript 
Conversations  shortly  before,  but  that  it  was  Landor^s  intention 
to  offer  to  himself  the  dedication  of  them  when  printed ;  and 
thus  ran  the  closing  words  of  his  present  letter :  '  I  expect  your 
'  book  with  impatience.  I  shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  hear  from 
'  you,  and  shall  be  proud  to  receive  any  public  testimony  of  your 

*  esteem.' 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  Landor  was  writing  to  Southey 
of  such  of  the  Conversations  as  he  had  completed  :  '  I  have  waited 
'  several  weeks,  hoping  to  find  an  opportunity  of  sending  them 
'  to  Longman.  If  anything  should  prevent  him  from  undertake 
'  ing  the  publication,  the  terms  of  which  I  leave  at  his  discre- 
'  tion,  I  would  offer  them  to  Mawman,  to  whose  house  I  once 

*  went  in  company  with  Parr.'  The  old  swift  impatience  !  Be- 
fore he  has  even  sent  them  to  one  publisher  he  is  thinking  of 
another,  and  multiplying  all  the  possible  sources  from  which  dis- 
appointment or  vexation  could  arise  to  him.  With  what  results 
we  shall  see. 

Very  soon  after,  writing  on  the  3d  of  June,  Landor  told 
Southey  that  he  had  sent  a  manuscript  to  London,  by  Captain 
Yyner,  of  the  Life  Guards.  It  ought,  he  said,  to  have  arrived 
on  the  18th  of  April ;  but  Longman,  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
had  as  yet  given  him  no  account  of  it.     The  manuscript  was 
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the  first  portion  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations,  But  a  post- 
letter  between  Florence  and  London  took  then  from  eleven  to 
fourteen  days,  and  if  the  captain  had  dropped  his  precious 
freight  in  Paternoster -row  at  the  instant  of  arrival,  Landor 
could  not  by  the  promptest  conceivable  dispatch  have  learnt 
this  any  earlier  than  the  first  week  in  May.  Yet  some  days  be- 
fore even  that  date  he  had  swiftly  and  decisively  informed  the 
Longmans  by  post  in  what  way  four  copies  of  the  hook  might  be 
sent  to  him.  Four  copies  of  the  printed  book  while  yet  the 
types  to  be  used  in  composing  it  were  without  form  or  place  ! 
It  was  the  old  impetuous  way  ;  but  though  it  probably  surprised 
Patemosterrow  a  little,  no  sign  was  made  from  that  respectable 
quarter.  There  was  absolute  silence  up  to  the  time  when  this 
letter  of  the  3d  of  June  described  the  torments  that  the  silence 
had  occasioned. 

'  I  left  entirely  to  Longman  the  conditions  on  which  he  might  publish 
mj  book,  and  I  wrote  again  a  fall  month  ago  to  him  informing  him  how 
h«  might  forward  to  me  four  copies.  He  has  taken  no  notice  whateyer 
cither  of  my  mannscript  or  my  letters.  Will  yon  do  me  the  kindness  to 
re«iaeftt  him  to  send  the  former  to  Mawman,  who  I  believe  will  undertake 
it,  leaving  it  at  his  discretion.  This  disappointment  has  brought  back  my 
old  bilious  complaint,  together  with  the  sad  reflection  on  that  fatality 
which  has  followed  me  through  life,  of  doing  everything  in  vain.  I  have 
however  had  the  resolution  to  tear  in  pieces  all  my  sketches  and  projects, 
and  to  forswear  all  future  undertakings.  I  try  to  sleep  away  my  time, 
and  pass  two-thirds  of  the  twenty  four  hours  in  bed.  I  may  H]H>ak  of  my- 
»«*lf  as  of  a  dead  man.  I  will  say,  then,  that  these  Conrcrnationt  con- 
tained as  forcible  writing  as  exists  on  earth.  They  perhaps  may  come  out 
after  my  decease,  and  the  bookseller  will  enrich  some  friend  of  his  by  at- 
tributing them  to  him,  and  himself  by  employing  him,  as  the  accredited 
author  of  them,  on  any  other  subjects.  If  they  are  not  really  lost,  or  set 
aiiide  for  this  purpose,  I  may  yet  have  the  satisfaction  of  reading  them 
here  at  Florence,  and  perhaps  they  may  procure  me  some  slight  portion 
oi  respect. 

Such  perverted  ingenuity  of  self-torment  even  Kousseau  might 
have  envied,  nor  has  the  wonderful  Confessions  a  more  curious 
page.  But  all  Landor^s  character  was  in  it  Beginning  and  end- 
ing not  unhopefully,  hope  has  entirely  vanished  in  the  inten'al. 
He  thinks  his  venture  wrecked ;  accepts  the  ill-luck  as  part  of  a 
fatality  that  attends  him ;  and  throws  up  everything.  All  the 
projects  he  had  formed  he  abandons,  and  all  the  sketches  con- 
nected with  his  lost  achievement  he  destroys,     lie  takes  to  his 
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bed,  and  will  sleep  away  the  rest  of  his  time.  As  in  future  there- 
fore he  can  only  regard  himself  in  the  light  of  a  dead  man,  ho 
thinks  he  may  say  how  good  the  perished  Conversations  were ; 
and  with  this  arises  suddenly  another  not  unnatural  thought, 
that  perhaps  they  were  too  good  to  be  lost  What  if  they  have 
fallen  among  thieves  instead,  and  the  thieves  are  only  waiting 
the  chance  of  their  author's  death  to  make  out  of  them  a  har- 
vest of  money  as  well  as  fame  %  A  fancy  he  finds  so  aggravating 
that  he  turns  promptly  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  puts  off  his 
intention  of  dying,  and  hopes  he  may  yet  have  the  satisfEtction, 
not  merely  of  reading  his  printed  book  in  Florence,  but  of  get- 
ting out  of  it  a  little  fame  for  himsell 

Nor  has  this  better  mood  subsided  on  the  21st  of  the  same 
month,  the  date  of  his  next  letter  to  Southey,  when,  though  he 
is  still  without  certain  tidings  of  the  manuscript,  and  not  with- 
out misgivings,  he  is  far  &om  despair.  He  is  at  work  to  recover 
a  copy,  but  believes  the  original  may  yet  turn  up  in  London,  and 
mentions  a  circumstance  extenuatory  if  not  exculpatory  of  the 
Longmans.  '  In  the  few  lines  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  I 
'  expressed  the  grief  I  had  experienced,  I  know  not  whether  from 
'  Longman  entirely,  or  from  Captain  Yyner  of  the  Guards  to 
*  whom  my  parcel  was  intrusted  by  a  Mr.  Olivieri  of  Florence.' 

The  mystery  was  not  cleared  up  till  nearly  three  months  later^ . 
when,  writing  to  Southey  on  the  16th  of  September,  Landor  tells 
him  that  the  manuscript  which  he  had  so  bitterly  bewailed  for 
not  arriving  in  the  Eow  by  the  18th  of  April,  had  not  actu- 
ally arrived  there  till  the  19th  of  August,  and  that  the  re- 
proaches he  had  heaped  on  the  Longmans  for  imanswered  let- 
ters were  at  least  equally  divisible  between  them  and  himself. 
He  had  meantime,  after  much  agitation,  intrusted  the  us.  to 
Julius  Hare,  whom  Southey  had  seen,  with  the  care  of  deliver- 
ing it  to  Mawman  for  printing.  '  Hare  is  very  anxious  to  be 
'  presented  to  you.  He  is  a  most  acute  and  well-read  man.  I 
'  told  him  I  would  mention  him  to  you,  which  I  have  done  in 
'  my  letter.  Among  my  scraps  and  projects  I  had  filled  a  couple 
'  of  sheets  (I  think)  with  a  conversation  between  you  and  Por- 
'  son.  Li  my  bitter  vexation  at  the  miscarriage  of  my  ms.  I 
'  threw  away  whatever  I  could  lay  my  hands  on.     Some  days 
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'  ago  I  found  an  old  letter  with  part  of  it,  in  which  were  some 
'  remarks  on  Wordsworth's  poetry.     I  enlarged  on  these,  and 

*  there  is  now  a  dialogue  between  you  and  him  on  this  subject.* 

A  point  of  some  delicacy  is  afterwards  touched  upon.  He  had 
oifered  the  dedication  of  his  book  to  Wordsworth,  and  the  oiSer, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  accepted  with  pride.  But  it  was  not 
to  be.  lie  had  written  with  such  asperity  and  contemptuousness 
of  the  people  in  power,  he  told  Southey,  'that  a  sense  of  delicacy 

*  would  not  permit  me  to  place  Wordsworth's  name  before  the 

*  volume.'    And  then  came  his  reason  for  having  handled  so 
sharply  the  people  in  power. 

*  Why  hmTe  those  xmecals  suffered  me  to  be  insnlted  by  their  agents? — 
me,  who  never  asked  them  for  anything,  and  who  was  silent  when  I  thought 
them  wrong  in  tncir  measures  7  Out  of  four  thousand  English  here  I  was 
selected  for  slight  and  contempt  I  the  only  man  in  all  the  four  thousand 
who  ever  acted  with  disinterestedness  for  the  public  good,  or  who  will  be 
remembered  a  year  after  his  death.  Under  no  other  system  could  thia 
have  happ«'ned.  It  could  not  have  happened  in  Russia  or  in  Turkey.  In 
thone  countries  men  who  are  superior  to  others  in  virtue  and  intelligence 
are  promoted  and  rewarded.  I  wanted  neither.  I  did  not  ewn  claim  re- 
spect. I  would  only  have  avoided  disrespect,  disdain,  and  insult.  So 
limg  as  such  wretches  are  in  power  and  employment,  I  am  the  avowed  and 
nnmittgable  enemy  of  those  who  countenance  them,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment that  allows  it.  My  peace  and  health  have  suffered ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  my  compoititions.  These  bitter  waters  soak  through  their  most 
solid  parts,  and  there  is  hardly  a  plant  that  does  not  taste  of  them.  It 
appears  to  me  that  there  will  be  about  thirteen  sheets  in  dnoilccimo.  If 
Mawman  begins  to  print  on  the  6th  of  October  (he  will  re<!cive  the  us.  on 
the  1st),  they  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  month  ;  and  I  have  ordered 
a  copy  to  be  sent  to  you,  with  one  for  Wordsworth,  at  Longman's.  There 
arw  now  twenty-three  Conversations.* 

Recovoring  breath  from  this  ]ihilippic,  which  was  but  tlie 
expression  given  by  his  vrild  iniscibility  to  a  commonplace  dib- 
{•utc  with  some  members  of  the  British  Legation  in  Flr»renco, 
who  will  read  the  lines  adde<l  almut  Mawnian  without  laughter 
mingling  witli  pain )  Nothing  litenilly  is  known  to  the  writer 
Ifiit  that  the  Ms.  will  be  taken  to  that  ])ublisher ;  yet  ufMrn  this 
fniilest  of  foundations  is  built  at  once  not  only  its  aci:f|itai)cc, 
but  a  scries  of  operations  on  the  ])ai-t  of  all  to  be  concerned  in 
prt>iucing  it,  of  hucIi  unequalled  vi^^our  as  will  in.sure  a  print(>il 
Inkik  in  fivc-and-twenty  days.  Thus  with  head  Ion;;  ifagvnuss 
was  lAudor  ever  raibing  up  inuxliaUMtibio  provibion   tor  dis- 
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appointment  and  trouble.  Sisyphus  was  nothing  to  a  self-tor- 
turer who  might  at  any  time  of  his  own  accord  have  taken  his 
hand  &om  the  stone. 

II.  A  Publisher  found. 

Mawman  declined  the  book  as  Longman  had  declined  it.  It 
was  next  taken  to  a  publisher  named  Martin,  and  by  him  also 
refused.  Then  it  was  taken  to  Valpy,  who  proposed  terms  that 
could  not  be  acceded  to.  In  these  n^otiations  nearly  six  months 
passed;  and  it  was  March  1823  when  Landor  again  wrote  to 
Southey,  soon  after  he  had  instructed  Julius  Hare  to  cany  the 
manuscript  for  another  chance  to  Hidgway.  Busied  in  all  the 
interval  with  additions  and  improvements,  interested  more  than 
at  first  in  the  variety  of  subjects  he  has  opened,  adding  and  in- 
venting daily  from  unsuspected  riches  of  resource,  and  with 
every  fresh  demand  upon  his  power  finding  its  energy  and  pro- 
ductiveness unfailing,  Landor  was  by  this  time  so  satisfied  with 
his  progress,  so  confident  in  the  value  of  his  amendments,  and 
so  occupied  in  the  task  of  transmitting  them  to  Hare,  that  he 
had  happily  not  over-tormented  himself  with  the  succession  of 
unsympathising  publishers  who  have  churlishly  refused  his  book, 
and  was  even  ready  himself  to  pay  for  a  printer  if  no  one  else 
would  do  it  But  he  was  in  some  trouble  as  to  Wordsworth  and 
the  way  in  which  he  was  likely  to  take  the  abandonment  of  his 
intention  to  dedicate  the  book  to  him. 

*  Among  my  new  conversations  are  Bacon  and  Hooker,  MarcoB  Cieero 
and  his  brother  Qninctas ;  and  to  yon  I  need  not  express  the  difficnlty  of 
my  task.  The  dialogue  between  Uie  latter  two  takes  place  on  the  eve  of 
Cicero's  death,  at  his  Formian  villa.  Mr.  Hare  tells  me  yon  have  assisied 
him  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  me  a  printer.  I  desire  no  profits,  if  any 
shoold  arise  from  the  publication :  and  I  would  take  npon  myself  half  the 
loss,  provided  that  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  printed  in 
octavo.  There  will  be  about  twenty-two  sheets.  It  appears  U)  me  that 
all  important  questions  should  be  fairly  and  fully  discussed.  I  invite  cri> 
tidsm  and  defy  power.  It  will  vex  me  if  I  am  at  last  obliged  to  employ 
a  printer  who  publishes  only  pamphlets  for  the  mob,  conscious  as  I  am 
that  in  two  thousand  years  there  have  not  been  five  volumes  of  prose 
equal  in  their  contents  to  this.  By  volumes  I  mean  the  entire  works  of 
one  author.  I  have  wearied  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Hare  to  death  with 
perpetual  corrections  and  insertions.  He  never  even  saw  me.  He  does 
not  complain  of  his  trouble,  occupied  as  he  is  in  other  literary  Uboors ; 
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bnt  reproves  mj  attack!  on  Catholicism,  to  which  he  appears  more  than 
moderately  inclined.  There  is  no  religion  or  party  to  which  he  would  not 
be  an  ornament  and  a  support.  ...  It  is  not  improbable  that  I  forgot  to 
tell  yon  I  had  another  son  bom  five  months  ago.  I  gave  him  my  names, 
Walter  Savage.' 

Another  month  was  hardly  gone  when  the  publbher  was 
found  at  last.  Landor^s  suggestion  of  the  *  printer  who  pub- 
'  lishes  only  pamphlets  for  the  mob'  having  ended  like  the  rest 
by  Mr.  Ridgway's  politely  declining,  Julius  Ilare  was  left  to  his 
own  judgment  He  had  now  quitted  the  Temple  for  a  classical 
tutorship  in  Cambridge,  upon  the  joint  persuasion  of  Whewell 
and  Wordsworth's  brother,  then  Piaster  of  Trinity;  but,  having 
contributed  to  the  London  Matjazhic  in  his  Temple  days,  he  had 
a  favourable  knowleclge  of  its  proprietor,  John  Taylor,  and  to 
him  he  made  application. 

*  I  considered  him  the  most  honourable  man  in  the  trade;  and  after  no 
•mall  difficulties,  arising  however  altogether  from  conscientious  scruples 
and  in  no  degree  from  considerations  of  profit,  we  came  to  an  agreement ; 
or  I  ought  rather  to  say,  I  was  so  weary  of  soliciting  publisher  after  pub- 
lisher, and  so  anxious  to  put  the  work  into  the  hands  of  a  respectable 
man,  that  I  forced  Taylor  to  undertake  it.* 

Landor's  instructions  as  to  terms  had  been  that  the  publisher 
was  to  receive  all  the  profits,  and  he  would  himself  engage, 
provided  the  impression  were  limited  to  500  copies,  to  make  up 
any  loss  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years.  Makijig  sure  however 
of  a  larger  sale  than  this,  Hare  proposed  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween Landor*s  offer  and  the  usual  half-profits  plan,  that  both 
the  loss  and  the  gain  should  be  shared.  And  it  was  so  settled. 
But  the  difficulties  were  not  over.  The  printing  had  hardly 
begun  when  Taylor's  '  conscientious  scniplcs'  broke  out  strongly 
at  some  passages  which  he  held  to  be  objectionable.  He  required 
a  too  plain-spoken  word  put  in  Crom weirs  mouth  to  be  removed, 
and  Hare,  having  heard  from  Southey  that  Landor  would  cer- 
tainly not  give  way  on  the  point,  resisted.  Upon  this  Taylor 
said  its  retention  would  make  the  difference  l)etween  his  printing 
a  thousand  copies  or  two  hundred  and  tifty  less ;  and  Hare  reply- 
ing that  he  had  no  alternative,  the  wonl  held  its  place*  and  the 
impression  was  limited  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

*  It  appeared  in  both  first  and  second  editions,  but  in  the  Collected 
EdstioQ  of  1846  was  expunged  by  himself.  He  had  then  learnt  to  ba 
mora  tpariiif  of  flowers  from  tha  deanery-garden. 
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More  serious  discussion  then  arose  upon  a  passage  in  the  con> 
Tersation  hetween  Middleton  and  ^lagliabechi,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  reference  by  Hare  to  Southey  to  ask  if  either  be  or 
Wordsworth  would  consent  to  look  over  the  proofs,  Taylor 
undertaking  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  if  either  of  them  ap- 
proved what  he  condemned.  Whereupon  Southey  wrote  this  to 
Landor  (8th  May  1823);  and  after  declaring  his  belief  that  Tay- 
lor was  a  man  very  superior  to  most  of  his  trade,  and  that  he 
had  demurred  really  on  grounds  of  principle,  said  he  had  himself 
at  once  replied  that  he  would  most  willingly,  Wordsworth  hav- 
ing gone  to  the  Netherlands,  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
suggested,  and  act  for  his  friend  in  the  matter  as  his  friend 
would  by  him,  taking  care  that  wherever  there  was  an  omission 
the  place  should  be  marked.  He  added  that  the  specimen  Lan- 
dor had  sent  him  of  the  dialogue  of  the  Ciceros  was  delightful, 
and  that  Julius  Hare  spoke  of  the  whole  just  in  such  terms  as 
he  should  expect  it  to  deserve. 

On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  Landor  replied.  He  felt  so 
much  pleasure  on  receiving  Southey's  letter,  he  said,  that  it 
hardly  could  be  increased  by  reading  it,  although  the  informa- 
tion it  gave  him  satisfied  all  his  wishes.  By  way  of  solving 
the  difficulty  his  friend  was  in,  he  suggested  that  a  note  from 
the  author  should  be  inserted,  wherever  the  objectionable  pass- 
ages appeared,  requesting  the  editor  to  mark  them  with  a  spe- 
cial reprobation.  This  characteristic  proposal,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  would  only  have  given  greater  force  to  Taylor's  objections 
by  giving  greater  prominence  to  the  questionable  passages. 
Southey  preferred  therefore  to  act  on  the  powers  of  omission  also 
given  him,  and  some  few  sentences  were  condemned  accordingly. 
£ut  as  to  the  passage  in  the  Middleton,  in  which  that  not  very 
orthodox  divine  was  represented  as  disputing  the  efficacy  and 
even  the  propriety  of  prayer,  Southey  was  unable  to  see  the  force 
of  Taylor's  objection,  and  the  point  had  again  to  be  referred  to 
Florence.  Hare  would  have  let  the  thing  pass,  and  Southey 
thought  it  admissible,  but  Taylor  stuck  to  his  objection ;  and  it 
was  while  Landor's  decision  ^vas  still  waited  for  that  Hare  took 
upon  himself  to  cut  the  knot.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Tay- 
lor's obstinacy  with  his  own  offer  to  be  bound  by  Southey's  de- 
cision ;  but^  incompatible  as  such  a  view  appears  with  any  sug- 
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gestion  of  a  compromise,  Ilarc  thought  that  Taylor  had  never 
l)arred  his  right  of  electiiig  to  decline  the  whole  matter,  and  so 
expressed  himself  afterwards. 

*  I  had  agreed  to  print  what  Sonthej  sanetioned ;  bnt  of  eonrse  this 
was  onlj  binding  to  a  oortain  extent,  and  could  not  oblige  Taylor  to  print 
what  he  thought  morally  wrong,  and  hortfol  to  Christianity.  He  may 
hare  been  mistaken :  I  thought  ho  was.  I  thought  the  argument  against 
prayer,  as  an  argument,  good  for  nothing.  I  may  have  been  equally  mis- 
taken; bat  at  all  events  I  eannot  blame  Taylor  for  acting  conscientiously 
according  to  his  judgment.* 

It  should  he  added  that  Taylor  repeatedly  desired  Hare  to  find 
another  publisher,  and  recommended  him  one  (Mr.  Simpkin) 
who  would  feel  no  such  scruples  as  he  had  himself;  but  Hare 
disliked  the  thought  of  changing.  Taylor  had  shown  so  much 
interest  in  the  book,  and  had  taken  such  pains  to  have  it  hand- 
somely and  correctly  printed,  that  Hare  was  more  anxious  than 
ever  to  continue  with  him ;  and  rather  than  break,  even  ven- 
tured at  last  to  make  the  alterations  in  the  Middleton.  This  was 
hardly  judicious.  It  got  rid  of  a  difficulty  for  the  time ;  but 
Landor  had  a  ground  of  complaint  on  discovering  it,  and  somt* 
excuse  afterwards  (a  thing  that  did  not  often  happen  to  him) 
for  quarrelling  with  a  very  worthy  man. 

It  was  during  the  Middleton  discussions  and  delays  that 
Hare  gave  Taylor  permission  to  print  in  the  Dmdon  Magaztns 
the  dialogue  between  Southey  and  Porson  containing  the  com- 
ment on  Wordsworth's  poetry.  This  was  done  to  please  Words- 
worth, Landor  willingly  consenting ;  and  in  the  July  number  of 
1823  it  appeared.  Sharp  as  were  some  of  Porson's  sayings  in 
it,  the  poet  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  tone  and  matter  of 
the  dialogue ;  and  it  was  of  no  common  import,  at  this  turning- 
hour  of  his  fame,  that  a  champion  of  such  appearance  and  prowess 
shonld  declare  npon  his  side.  Southey  spoke  of  him  to  Porson 
as  in  those  latter  times  the  glory  of  their  country ;  and,  when 
reminded  that  a  rabble  had  persecuted  him  and  a  Jcifn»y  maile 
him  his  prey,  retorted  with  a  couple  of  allegories,  that  an  el*.*- 
phant  was  bom  to  be  consumed  by  ants  in  the  midst  of  his 
unapproachable  solitudes,  and  that  in  the  creation  (hn\  had  lirft 
his  noblest  creature  at  the  mercy  of  a  serpent.  F^'on  Porsnn's 
severity  was  so  tempered  as  not  to  exclude  the  highest  clairuH. 
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He  condemned  the  habit  of  pursuing  thoughts  too  far,  of  show- 
ing them  entirely  rather  than  advantageously,  of  accumulating 
instead  of  selecting  them,  in  language  that  the  poet  might  in 
earlier  days  have  read  with  inexpressible  advantage;  and  his 
bitterest  censure  of  the  line  about  the  '  witness*  and  -  second 

*  birth,*  which  then  disfigured  the  stanza  of  Laodamia  descriptive 
of  the  Elysian  fields,  hardly  detracted  from  its  accompanying 
magnificent  eulogy  that  the  poem  was  one  which  Sophocles  might 
have  exulted  to  own,  and  that  the  former  part  of  the  stanza 
might  have  been  heard  with  shouts  of  rapture  in  the  regions  it 
describes.  Altogether  the  dialogue  excited  considerable  interest, 
and  much  curiosity  was  raised  for  the  appearance  of  the  book 
which  the  same  magazine  had  promised  would  be  immediate; 
but  for  several  more  months  tlie  promise  was  not  kept,  and 
Wordsworth  meanwhile  wrote  to  Landor. 

He  began  by  saying  he  was  both  tired  and  ashamed  of  wait- 
ing any  longer,  and  he  therefore  wrote  to  thank  Landor  now, 
even  before  his  completed  book  had  appeared.  He  had  been 
at  Keswick  in  the  summer,  when  Southey  had  read  to  him  part 
of  the  dialogue  in  which  he  was  introduced  as  a  speaker  with 
Porson  ('  it  had  appeared,  something  I  must  say  to  my  r^;ret, 

*  in  a  magazine'),  and  he  had  since  read  the  remainder  himselfl 

*  Yon  have  condescended  to  minnte  criticism  upon  the  Laodamia.  I 
concur  with  yon  in  the  first  stanza,  and  had  several  times  attempted  to 
alter  it  upon  your  grounds.  I  cannot  however  accede  to  your  objection  to 
**  the  second  birth,"  in  the  latter  stanza  merely  because  the  expression  has 
been  degraded  by  conventiclers.  I  certainly  meant  nothing  more  by  it 
than  the  eadem  cura  and  the  largior  ather,  &c.  of  Virgil's  sixth  £neid. 
All  religions  owe  their  origin  or  acceptation  to  the  wish  of  the  human 
heart  to  supply  in  another  state  of  existence  the  deficiencies  of  this,  and 
to  carry  still  nearer  to  perfection  what  we  admire  in  our  present  condition ; 
so  that  there  must  be  many  modes  of  expression,  arising  out  of  this  coin- 
cidence or  rather  identity  of  feeling,  common  to  all  mythologies ;  and  under 
this  observation  I  should  shelter  the  phrase  from  your  censure.  But  I 
may  be  wrong  in  the  particular  case,  though  certainly  not  in  the  general 
principle.*  (At  the  close  of  his  letter  he  wishes  very  much  to  have  Lan- 
dor*s  opinion  of  Dante.)  *  It  has  become  lately,  owing  a  good  deal  I  be- 
lieve to  the  example  of  Schlcgel,  the  fashion  to  extol  him  above  measure. 
I  have  not  read  him  for  many  years.  His  style  I  used  to  think  admirable 
for  conciseness  and  vigour  without  abruptness ;  but  I  own  that  his  fictions 
often  Btruok  me  as  offensively  grotesque  and  fantastic,  and  I  felt  the  poem 
tedious  from  various  causes.  .  .  .  Farewell.  Be  so  kind  as  write  soon;  and 
believe  me  ever  sincerely  and  afifectionately  yours,  Wm.  Wobdswobth.* 
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What  Landor  replied  does  not  appear;  but  his  opinion  of  Dante 
was  given  in  very  memorable  fashion  some  years  later  by  the 
publication  of  his  Pentameron. 

A  month  after  Wordsworth's  letter,  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
roary  1824,  Southey  announced  to  Landor  the  completion  in 
London  of  the  printing  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations,  The 
book  thus  ready  to  be  given  to  the  world  contained  thirty-six 
conversations,  eighteen  in  each  volume;  and  of  these  I  will  now 
attempt  such  brief  description  as  may  sufficiently  show  their 
drill  or  design,  their  varieties  of  style,  and  some  few  of  the  illus- 
trations of  character  that  surprisingly  abound  in  them. 

IIL  What  the  Boor  contained. 

The  opening  subject  was  taken  from  our  early  history.  The 
first  Richard,  returning  from  his  imprisonment,  is  met  by  the 
abbot  of  Boxley,  and  to  his  old  confessor  relates  the  story  of 
his  wanderings  and  his  captivity.  The  moral  of  it  is  contempt 
for  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  respect  for  Saladin.  lie  had  dis- 
covered them  to  be  creatures  '  of  less  import  than  the  sea-mews 
'  on  their  cliffs;  men  praying  to  be  heard  and  fearing  to  be  under- 
'  stood ;  ambitious  of  another's  power  in  the  midst  of  penitence; 
'  avaricious  of  another's  wealth  under  vows  of  poverty ;  and 
*  jealous  of  another's  glory  in  the  service  of  their  God.'  Was 
theU  Christianity,  and  was  Sala<lin  to  be  damned  if  he  despised 
itt  Ho  had  in  him  seen  wisdom,  courage,  courtesy,  fidelity,  and 
the  power  to  judge  a  hero*s  nature  by  his  own.  '  To  them  he 
'  sent  pearls  and  precious  stones,  to  mo  figs  and  dates ;  and  I 
'  resolved  from  that  moment  to  contend  with  him  and  to  love 
'  him.'  The  story  told  by  the  Lion-heart  has  also  another  lesson. 
As  Richard  sailed  along  the  realms  of  his  family,  little  else  had 
been  visible  to  him  than  sterile  eminences  and  extcnsivo  i^hoals; 
with  which  he  could  not  but  contrast  the  capacity  and  courage 
of  the  men  by  whom  they  had  been  governed.  '  What  nation 
'  hath  ever  witnessed  such  a  succession  of  brave  kings  two  hun- 
'  dred  years  together  as  have  reigned  uninterruptedly  in  Eng- 
'  land  1  Example  formed  them,  danger  nurtured  thom,  difllculty 
'  instructed  them,  peace  and  war  in  an  equal  degree  were  tho 
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'  supporters  of  their  throne.'  Thus  on  the  first  page  of  a  work 
which,  as  he  said  to  Francis  Hare,  it  was  his  pride  so  to  have 
planned  as  to  be  under  no  restraint,  from  claim  of  citizenship 
or  country,  to  withhold  what  might  be  due  to  men  of  every  race 
and  clime,  Landor  impressed  unmistakably  that  other  pride  which 
he  never  could  suppress,  of  having  been  born  himself  an  £ng- 
lishman« 

For  interlocutors  in  his  second  dialogue  he  had  chosen  bear- 
ers of  names  also  very  dear  to  his  countrymen,  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  his  friend  Lord  Brooke,  the  subject  of  whose  talk,  among 
the  wilds  and  glades  of  Penshurst,  is  of  the  art  of  contentment 
and  a  happy  existence  ;  which  could  hanlly  liave  been  written 
by  a  man  ignorant  of  the  Apology  and  the  Arcadiay  though 
these  are  not  reproduced  even  in  the  turn  of  a  phrase.  !Never 
indeed,  throughout  all  the  series,  was  there  anything  in  the 
dialogues  borrowed  or  merely  imitative.  Not  to  insert  in  any 
one  of  them  *  a  single  sentence  written  by,  or  recorded  of,  the 
*  personages  who  are  supposed  to  hold  them,'  had  been  the  pride 
of  Landor's  design ;  he  adhered  to  it  inflexibly ;  it  helped  him 
to  truth  of  character  where  least  careful  as  to  truth  of  circum- 
stance; and,  when  he  makes  Sidney  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  writ- 
ing as  the  ancients  have  written  without  borrowing  a  thought  or 
an  expression  from  them,  we  see  the  personal  reference.  But 
with  what  Brooke  says  of  the  spot  amid  Penshurst  woods  in 
which  he  had  found  his  friend,  I  must  quit  the  dialogue.  Among 
its  many  wise  things  there  may  be  finer,  but  there  is  none  that 
more  clings  to  the  memory.  '  What  a  pleasant  spot,  Sidney, 
'  have  you  chosen  here  for  meditation  I  A  solitude  is  the  audi 
'  ence-chamber  of  God.* 

The  supposed  talk  of  Henry  the  Fourth  with  Sir  Arnold  Sav- 
age, the  first  recorded  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  sup- 
plied another  English  subject  for  his  third  dialogue;  and  matters 
critical,  such  as  may  have  interested  literary  men  at  the  close 
of  Porson's  life,  with  incidental  notices  of  the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth, were  handled  in  the  fourth,  or  Southey  and  Porson  dia- 
logue already  named,  in  which  there  is  a  capital  stroke  against 
Gilford  of  the  Quarterly.  Introduced  as  the  little  man  that  fol- 
lowed Southey  in  the  Critical  Review,  whose  pretensions  widened 
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every  smile  hie  imbecility  excited,  Porson  is  made  to  say  of  him 
that  he  would  certainly,  if  Homer  were  living,  pat  him  in  a 
fatherly  way  upon  the  cheek,  and  tell  him  that '  by  moderating 
*  his  fire  and  contracting  his  prolixity,  ho  might  give  the  public 
<  before  long  something  really  worth  reading.'  In  the  detail  and 
niceties  of  criticism  Landor  is  never  so  strong  as  in  its  generals 
and  principles,  but  the  subject  was  handled  in  this  dialogue 
without  unfairness  on  either  side,  and  ^nth  so  much  of  character 
on  both  as  to  mark  their  differences  even  in  points  of  agreement 
Keplying  to  a  friend's  remark  upon  it,  Southey  conceded  that 
I'orson  and  himself  might  not  have  conversed  as  Landor  had  ex- 
hibited them ;  '  but  we  could  neither  of  us  have  talked  better' 
he  added,  and  most  people  will  agree  with  him. 

In  the  fifth  the  speakers  were  Oliver  ('romwell  and  that 
Michael  (misnamed  by  him  Walter)  Noble,  the  friend  of  Oliver 
and  menil)er  for  Lichfield  in  the  Long  Parliament,  some  of  whoso 
blood  ran  in  Landor's  own  veins ;  his  grandfather,  Kobert  Lan- 
dor of  Rugcley,  having  (in  1732)  married  the  sole  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Noble's  grandson  Walter,  of  Chorley  Kail,  Longdon, 
through  whom  Landor's  father  inherited  a  good  estiito.  The  drift 
of  this  is  to  show  Cromwell  stubbornly  putting  aside  the  inter- 
cessions of  his  friends  the  republicans  for  the  life  of  Charles ; 
and  there  is  capital  character  in  the  half-humorous,  half-evasive 
way  in  which  the  deeply-set  tragic  purpose  of  the  Puritan  general 
declares  it«elf.  This  conversation  was  very  nearly  the  only  one 
that  pleased  the  Quarterly  reviewer,  who  had  probably  failed  to 
discover  what  was  really  meant  by  it. 

llie  sixth  dialogue  was  first  of  a  series  famous  for  its  range 
of  subject,  its  variety  of  treatment,  and  a  familiarity  with  classic 
life  and  thought  unparalleled  since  the  revival  of  letters,  bring- 
ing upon  the  scene  the  sages  and  orators  of  antiquity.  ^Kschines 
and  Phocion  are  the  speakers ;  their  twofold  theme  being  De- 
mosthenes, and  the  charact4'r  and  laws  of  the  Athenians.  Defects 
in  both  are  sharply  criticised  ;  in  the  fonner  by  i'Ksohine.s  in  the 
latter  by  Phocion,  whoso  defence  of  the  great  adversary  of  I^hilip 
becomes  a  lesson  in  eloquence  and  government  to  his  rival.  Tlio 
lone  and  manner  of  it  may  be  shown  by  the  remark  with  which 
Phocion  checks  the  impatience  of  iEschinet  under  the  thought 
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of  the  evil  enemies  and  times  that  have  befallen  them,  remind- 
ing him  that  no  one  from  without  can  inflict  worse  upon  a  man 
than  he  is  always  inflicting  on  himself,  and  that  the  remedy  for 
both  is  the  same.     *  The  gods  have  not  granted  us,  iEschines, 

*  the  choice  of  being  bom  when  we  would ;  that  of  dying  when 
'  we  would,  they  have.'  The  philosophy  is  true  throughout  to 
the  point  of  view  of  ancient  life,  but  with  the  proper  reserves 
and  limitations  is  not  inapplicable  wholly  to  modem  thoughta 
and  ways. 

The  seventh  dialogue,  with  Elizabeth  and  Burleigh  for  its 
speakers,  was  quite  a  little  masterpiece  of  humour  and  character. 
Here  Edmund  Spenser's  laureateship  and  pension  are  talked 
about;  and  the  queen's  pleasant  pedantic  patronage  of  the  Muses, 
condescending  to  those  sacred  damsels  as  but  another  sort  of 
maids  of  honour,  shows  ofif  by  whimsical  contrast  her  minister's 
complaint  that  ladies  of  such  doubtful  character  should  so  have 

*  choused'  her  highness.  Xor  was  the  picture  of  Elizabeth's  suc- 
cessor in  the  eighth  dialogue,  where  the  speakers  are  James  the 
First  and  Isaac  Casaubon,  and  the  principal  subject  popery,  un- 
worthy to  rank  with  it  James's  oddities  of  speech  had  not  been 
so  felicitously  caught  as  Elizabeth's  vernacular,  but  his  native 
mother-wit,  pedantic  folly,  shrewd  cunning,  real  learning,  dog- 
matic absurdities,  argumentative  subtleties,  and  a  hatred  of  Jesuit 
and  presbyter  as  devouring  as  his  love  for  himself,  were  repro- 
duced with  himiour  and  success.  And  it  was  very  well  said  of 
this  class  of  the  dialogues,  I  think  by  Hazlitt,  that  the  verisimili- 
tude arises  less  from  the  studied  use  of  peculiar  phrases  or  the 
exaggeration  of  peculiar  opinions,  than  from  the  fact  that  the 
writer  is  so  well  versed  in  the  productions  and  characters  of  those 
ho  brings  upon  the  stage  that  the  adaptation  takes  place  uncon: 
sciously  and  without  apparent  effort  Southey,  then  fresh  from 
his  Book  of  the  Churchy  was  unprepared  for  such  handling  by  his 
friend  of  the  weapons  of  theological  controversy ;  and  he  found 
all  that  portion  of  the  dialogue  denouncing  the  popes,  exposing 
the  horrid  vices  and  monstrous  beliefs  of  Eome,  and  slaying  again 
the  thrice-sLain  Bellarmine,  masterly  in  the  extreme.  But  bis 
appetite  was  only  for  the  high-spiced  condiments  of  James :  it 
had  no  stomach  for  the  stronger  meats  to  which  bis  majesty  is 
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invited  by  Casaubon.     *  I  would  anthorise  no  inabilities  or  pri- 
'  vat  ions  for  a  difference  in  mere  articles  of  faith  :  but  I  would 

*  exclude  from  all  power,  all  trust,  all  office,  whoever  should  as- 
'  sert  that  any  man  has  legitimate  power  of  any  kind  within  this 

*  realm,  unless  it  repose  in,  or  originate  from,  the  king  or  parlia- 

*  ment,  or  both  united.' 

The  ninth  was  the  first  in  which  Landor  appeared  in  his 
own  person,  talking  with  the  Marchese  Pallavicini,  whose  palace 
he  rented  at  Albaro,  and  to  whose  boast  of  the  magnificence 
of  Genoese  doorways  ho  makes  reply  that  there  arc  oaken  stair- 
cases in  England  as  worthy  to  commemorate,  and  that  he  had 
himself  inherited  an  old  ruinous  house  (at  Ipsloy)  up  whose  stair- 
ca.se  the  tenant  rode  his  horse  to  stable  him.  The  talk  through- 
out is  much  upon  architecture ;  and  to  one  passage  I  will  refer, 
for  the  comment  it  then  provoked  and  the  confirmation  it  has 
since  received.  Ho  is  speaking  of  the  earliest  of  the  Eomans 
who  had  any  idea  of  amj»litude  in  architecture,  and  mentions 
approvingly  Tiberius  and  Nero.  To  this  much  j;r5ivity  of  objec- 
tion w;is  made  by  the  earliest  critics  of  the  Onurrsntions^  and 
Hazlitt  condemned  it  as  the  wildest  of  paradoxes  that  Tiberius 
should  be  put  forth  for  a  man  of  sentiment  retired  to  Capri  out 
of  grief  for  his  wife,  and  Xero  promoted  into  a  humane  and 
Lighh'  popular  person.  Yet  since  that  date  there  are  scholars 
both  in  Germany  and  England  who  have  discovered  eometliing 
of  truth  in  both  paradoxes  :  and  a  learned  professor  at  this  very 
hour  is  busily  eng:i;:ed  in  demonstrating,  in  one  of  the  reviews, 
that  Tiberius  was  a  brilliant  soldier,  and  a  not  unjust  or  cruel 
sovereign ;  and  that  the  turning-point  of  hu;  life,  the  cloud  which 
darkened  his  spirit  in  youth  and  never  quitted  him  in  age,  was 
the  divorce  from  Vipsania  and  compelled  marriage  with  Julia, 
which  I^ndor  made  the  subject  of  a  later  and  very  masterly 
dialogue. 

'  I  have  been  told  that  among  Lander's  CunmrmtionAy^  writes 
Julius  Hare  in  the  Gw^snes  at  Truths  '  the  most  general  favourite 
•  is  that  between  General  Kleber  and  some  French  ollicers.*  This 
was  the  tenth;  and  if  it  be  as  Hare  says,  one  may  easily  Ki*e 
why.  It  is  in  truth  a  story,  even  a  love-stury,  the  dialogue  Uiug 
set  in  narrative ;  and  all  that  is  sufiered  or  said  in  it  expresses 
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with  extraordinary  force  the  crael  character  of  Bonaparte's  glorj, 

and  its  hardening  effect  on  Frenchmen.    The  eleventh  dialogue 

introduced  Bishop  Burnet  and  Humphrey  Hardcastle,  and  in 

execution  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  the  series.     The  bishop's 

style  is  excellently  caught:  credulous,  gossiping,  coarse,  but  with 

character  in  every  word,  amusingly  graphic  and  distinct.     The 

Southey  and  Byron  controversy  had  been  raging  just  before, 

and  both  combatants  had  tossed  about  the  name  of  Landor, 

Byron  rhyming  it  with  gander  in  one  of  the  later  cantos  of  Don 

Juan :  when  Landor  himself  by  this  dialogue  took  part  in  the 

quarrel,  delivering  his  heaviest  blows  from  the  mouth  of  the 

garrulous  bishop,  in  a  sketch  of  the  most  popular  poet  of  his 

day ;  Mr.  George  Nelley,  my  Lord  Eochester's  reputed  child ; 

who 

'  wheneTer  he  wrote  a  bad  poem  supported  his  sinking  fame  by  sofme 
signal  act  of  profligacy ;  an  elegy  by  a  seduction,  a  heroic  by  an  adultery, 
a  tragedy  by  a  divorce.  On  the  remark  of  a  learned  man  that  irregnlarity 
is  no  indication  of  genius,  he  began  to  lose  ground  rapidly,  when  on  a  snd- 
den  he  cried  out  at  the  Haymarket,  There  is  no  God.  It  was  then  surmised 
more  generally  and  more  gravely  that  there  was  something  in  him,  and  he 
Btood  upon  his  legs  almost  to  the  last.  Say  what  you  will,  once  whispered 
a  friend  of  mine,  there  are  things  in  him  strong  as  poison,  and  original 
as  sin.* 

But  hardly  had  the  dialogue  been  printed  when  Byron's  gallant 
exertions  for  the  Greeks,  followed  by  his  death,  turned  Lan- 
dor's  anger  into  sorrow ;  he  was  eager  to  make  what  amends  bo 
could  ;  and  in  his  second  edition  he  paid  a  generous  tribute  to 
the  better  parts  of  a  character  of  which,  in  the  conversation,  he 
had  depicted  only  the  worst. 

Tlie  speakers  in  the  twelfth  dialogue  were  the  famous  Aus- 
trian Grand-duke  Peter  Leopold  and  the  French  President  Du 
Paty  whom  he  has  summoned  to  confer  upon  the  new  code  he  is 
preparing  for  Tuscany,  and  with  whom  ho  discusses  the  laws  of 
various  nations,  such  defects  in  them  as  call  for  amendment,  and 
such  social  or  national  peculiarities  as  they  have  risen  from,  or 
by  sympathy  become  part  of.  England  is  not  spared  any  more 
than  France  and  Italy ;  but  in  the  latter  it  is  shown  that  bad 
laws  had  grown  out  of  what  was  worst  in  surrounding  social 
and  religious  influences,  while  in  the  former  they  had  sprung 
up  in  the  teeth  of  what  was  best  in  both  society  and  religion. 
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In  the  thirteenth  conversation  Demosthenes  and  Eubnlides 
appeared  on  the  scene,  the  orator  defending  himself  to  his  old 
teacher  of  Miletus  a^^ainst  adversaries  alike  of  his  politics  and 
elo(|uence,  and  in  his  turn  carrying  war  into  the  territory  of  his 
assailants.  The  conversation  closes  with  what  is  too  evidently 
a  whimsical  sketch  of  Canning  under  the  cover  of  the  last  fa> 
vourite  orator  of  the  Athenians,  Anicdestatus.  The  fourteenth, 
between  Bonaparte  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  was  a  laugh 
at  the  extravagant  servility  of  the  speeches  addressed  to  the 
Fn^nch  emperor  by  his  olticers  of  state ;  and  that  it  was  not 
inftfi*ctive  may  be  inferred  from  Ilazlitt's  calling  it,  in  his  in- 
tense Bonapartism,  a  scandal  against  good  taste  and  decency. 
To  this  conversation  in  its  original  form  was  appended  a  long 
and  most  remarkable  note,  of  which  in  the  collected  edition 
jMirtinns  wen*  ab8t)rbed  into  other  dialogues,  upr»n  the  charac- 
ter of  Bonaparte  and  some  passages  in  his  career;  containing 
among  other  things  a  description  of  the  rt^treat  from  Moscow,  as 
fine  as  anything  in  the  ancient  historians.  In  the  lit'teenth 
I^uitlor  ri'appeared  in  his  own  ])erson  in  friendly  talk  with  the 
Abl>e  1  )elille,  and  the  main  part  of  it  was  an  attack  on  Boileau, 
which  one  would  like  him  to  have  made  less  dogmatically, 
and  witli  loss  conliilence  in  his  knowledge  of  the  delicacies  of 
a  living  language  not  his  own.  But  the  ailmirers  uf  lioileau  can 
airrini  to  leave  sueli  exipiisite  sense  and  Siitire  as  his  to  turn 
with  its  sniih;  the  edge  of  a  sharper  uHsailant,  and  the  digrt^ssions 
are  m:i>t(Tly.  It  may  be  added  that  this  dialogue  contains  the 
PubsitamM*  of  a  talk  l^indor  used  often  to  mention  having  had 
with  Talma  (tu  whom  John  Kemble  introduced  him),  when  with 
a  curious  freetlom  from  national  predilections,  the  French  trage- 
dian declared  our  Knglish  blank  verse  to  liave  agreatsu|)eriority 
over  the  r)iym(*d  tragetly  of  the  French  stiige ;  which  imposed 
upon  the  aeti>r,  he  said,  the  necessity  of  so  breaking  the  joints 
and  claws  of  ever}'  verse  as  to  l>o  able  to  pronounce  it  as  if  it 
Were  no  verse  at  all,  *  thus  undoing  what  the  |)oet  had  taken  the 
*  greater  part  of  his  |Niins  to  accomplish.' 

The  sixteenth  dialogue  introducetl  the  Kmj^eror  Alexander 
discussing  with  (.*aj>o  d'lstrias  the  results  and  ])rosiNicts  of  the 
Iloly  Alliance,  and  apology  was  made  in  a  note  for  attributing 
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to  both  speakers  more  wisdom  and  leflection  than  either  pos- 
sessed. Certainly,  to  such  a  writer  as  Landor,  one  can  see  that 
the  difficulty  was  infinitely  less  to  show  that  the  great  are  great 
than  to  show  that  the  little  are  little ;  and  it  is  only  a  truism 
to  add  that  he  is  most  successful  where  the  most  is  demanded 
of  him.  The  seventeenth,  between  Kosciusko  and  Poniatowski, 
also  contained  many  admirable  things :  and  its  closing  speech 
Jidius  Hare  used  to  point  to  as  a  specimen  of  perfect  rhythm, 
such  as  might  have  been  deemed  scarcely  attainable  in  a  language 
rather  of  thought  than  of  sound  such  as  ours  is.  But  the  great 
performer  can  make  his  instrtiment  wellnigh  what  he  pleases. 

The  eighteenth,  between  Middleton  and  Magliabechi,  closed 
the  first  volume ;  and  here  occurred  the  passages  whereon  con- 
tention arose  between  Landor  and  his  publisher,  and  which  were 
omitted  in  the  first  edition  by  Julius  Hare.  They  had  relation 
to  the  efficacy  of  prayer :  but  if  expurgation  were  to  be  made  at 
all,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  justice  of  leaving  in  the 
^lialogue  its  other  reasonings  and  humorous  illustrations  directed 
;igainst doctrines  and  practices  exclusively  Eomish.  EvenSouthey 
could  see  that  such  omissions  were  not  exactly  fair,  and  he  de- 
clined to  be  a  party  to  them.  The  conversation  is  unquestion- 
ably a  powerful  one,  but  the  effect  would  have  been  greater  with 
less  offence  in  the  tone,  and  there  are  some  words  spoken  by 
^lagluibechi  tliat  seem  to  have  this  objection  in  view.     *  I  de- 

*  fended  you  to  my  superiors,'  he  says  to  Middleton,  *  by  remark- 
'  ing  that  (^icero  had  asserted  things  incredible  to  himself  merely 

*  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  had  probably  written  them  before 
'  he  had  fixed  in  his  mind  the  personages  to  whom  they  should 

*  be  attributed  in  his  dialogues ;  that,  in  short,  they  were  brought 

*  forward  for  no  otiier  purpose  than  discussion  and  explosion.* 
In  this  was  also  let  drop  the  secret  of  an  occasional  want  of  veri- 
similitude as  chargeable  to  Landor  as  to  Cicero. 

The  second  volume  opened  with  a  dialogue,  nineteenth  in  the 
series,  between  !Milton  and  ^Iar\-ell,  who  talk  of  what  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  have  been  their  theme,  but  find  to  be  quietly 
characteristic  both  of  them  and  of  the  time.  Of  government,  re- 
ligion, the  noblest  forms  of  human  life,  and  the  highest  regions 
of  poetry,  Milton  had  talked  in  h  ippicr  days,  and  his  thoughts 
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about  them  all  are  grandly  familiar  to  ns  in  his  own  majestic 
pages :  but  here,  within  sound  of  the  riot  of  Bacchus  and  his 
revellers,  we  learn  what  may  have  been  his  thoughts  about  some 
wiser  kinds  of  mirth,  in  what  he  says  upon  the  literature  of 
comedy.  His  friend  Andrew  has  in  hand  the  design  of  writing 
one,  and  this  raises  between  them  interchange  of  thought  and 
suggestion  not  only  as  to  its  forms  but  its  province,  and  its  prin- 
cipal masters  among  the  ancient  writers. 

The  speakers  in  the  twentieth  were  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin, who  are  supposed  to  have  met  on  the  envoy's  return  from 
Paris,  and  between  whom  are  exchanged  experiences  and  thoughts 
that  would  be  likely  to  occur  at  such  a  time :  recollections  of 
the  recent  stniggle ;  comparisons  of  forms  of  government  and  re- 
ligion ;  confidence  in  the  prospects  of  the  now  world  which  they 
have  created  ;  distrust  of  such  arrangements  of  the  old  world  as 
their  success  has  left  undisturbecl  ;  and  suggested  remedies  for 
Irt'land,  of  which  the  principal  four  have  claim  upon  attention 
even  yet.  Franklin  would  liave  aholishcd  midcHemen  to  check 
absenteeism,  ennobled  Irish  gentleman  to  encourage  residence, 
removed  the  Protestant  establisliment  to  arrest  Popery,  and 
establisheii  tisheries  to  relieve  the  potato.  Tlie  shrewd  man  of 
tyi>e  professes  no  cnnfidence  in  talkin<^  men ;  thinks  tliut  no  kind 
ofgofxl  can  come  from  keeping  the  understanding  at  tongue's 
lt*ngth ;  and  is  disposed  to  lay  no  small  part  of  England's  losses 
c»n  her  too  great  rt»liance  upon  orators.     *  I  have  been  prest?nt 

*  while  some  of  them  have  thrown  up  the  mf)8t  cliaffy  stuff  two 

*  hours  tojjether,  and  have  never  called  for  a  gla^s  of  water.  This 

*  is  thought  the  summit  of  ability ;  and  he  who  ia  deemed  ca]»- 
'  ablo  of  performing  it  is  deemo<l  capable  of  ruling  the  F^ist  and 

*  West.'  Tliat  was  level l<?d  ng:iinst  T^itt,  and  will  be  found  to 
have  considerable  meaning  in  it  to  tliis  day. 

The  series  had  no  conversation  more  attractive  than  tlio 
twenty-first  for  the  quiet  sweetness  of  its  tone  ami  character. 
Lwly  Jane  Clrey,  calle<l  suddenly  away  fn)m  tlie  companionsliip 
of  her  lMX)ks  to  that  other  in  which  her  life  was  wr<*ek<»d,  takes 
counsel  from  her  tutor,  Knger  Ascham,  on  the  duties  awaiting 
her.  Shaken  by  fears,  the  good  old  man  bids  her  wean  her 
husband  from  ambitious  thoughts. 
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'  If  ever  he  meditate  on  power,  go  toss  up  thy  baby  to  bis  brow,  and 
bring  back  his  thoughts  into  his  heart  by  the  mnsic  of  thy  discourse. 
Tvach  him  to  liye  unto  God  and  unto  thee ;  and  he  will  discoyer  that  mh 
men,  like  the  plants  in  woods,  derive  their  softness  and  tenderness  from 
the  shade.' 

The  dialogue  was  a  great  favourite  with  Hazlitt,  whose  pndse 
of  it  rises  to  enthusiasm.  The  twenty-second  was  between  Francis 
Jkcon  and  Eichard  Hooker ;  the  fallen  chancellor  seeking  con- 
solation from  religion  in  his  trouble,  and  giving  back  to  Master 
Hooker  the  worth  of  yet  more  than  he  receives.  There  is  much 
cliaracter  in  the  little  scene  represented,  and  the  style  of  each 
speaker  is  nicely  shadowed  forth. 

To  a  quite  other  world  we  pass  in  the  twenty-third  of  the 
series,  where  the  talk  is  between  a  Spanish  republican,  General 
J^isoy,  and  a  trt^acherous  priest  and  partisan  of  Ferdinand,  the 
cura  Merino.  But  back  to  the  antique  world  and  its  serener 
thoughts  we  are  taken  in  the  twenty-fourth,  where  Sophocles 
lias  been  summoned  to  the  side  of  Pericles  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  completion  of  the  Pineus  and  the  Poecile,  and  where  the 
givat  ruler  and  the  great  writer  of  Athens,  proud  of  the  complete- 
ness of  that  glory  of  their  city  which  has  its  foundation  in  the 
supremacy  of  its  citizens,  converse  of  the  mighty  power  given  to 
its  statuaries  and  painters  to  restore  to  the  living  their  dead 
ancestors  and  hand  down  themselves  to  their  children  in  re- 
motest times.  The  thought  rises  thereupon  to  Pericles  of  how 
worthless  an  incumbrance,  how  wearisome  an  impediment,  life 
\\se\f  may  bo,     *  We  are  little  by  being  seen  among  men,  be- 

*  cause  that  phasis  of  us  only  is  visible  which  is  exposed  toward 

*  them  and  which  most  resembles  them ;   we  become  greater 

*  by  leaving  the  world,  as  the  sun  appears  to  be  on  descend- 

*  ing  Mow  the  horizon.    Strange  reflection !  humiliating  truth ! 

*  that  nothing  on  earth,  no  exertion,  no  endowment^  can  do 

*  so  much  for  us  as  a  distant  day.*  The  subject  is  afterwards 
pursuetl  by  Si>plux^les  in  a  form  designeii  to  suggest  higher  con- 
solations, and  this  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  minor  dialogues 
for  the  depth  and  re,ioh  of  its  reflection.  Its  successor,  the 
twentv-flfth.  wonderfullv  contrasted  with  it.  Here  Louis  the 
Fourteeiitli  was  introduced  with  liis  confftssor.  Father  la  Chaise, 
the  object  being  that  the  speakers  should  unconsciously  illus- 
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irate  the  inseparable  alliance  of  Buperstition  and  crnelty,  and 
satirise  the  ferocious  religious  wars  of  the  most  Christian  king. 

The  twenty-sixth  conversation  was  between  Tooke  and  John- 
son, and  was  so  enlarged  after  its  first  appearance  as  to  become 
in  the  collected  edition  two  dialogues.  It  was  upon  the  English 
language,  the  corruptions  that  have  crept  into  it,  and  the  res- 
torations necessary  to  its  correctness  both  in  writing  and  speech. 
All  his  life  this  subject  interested  Landor.  From  early  youth 
U*  extreme  old  age  it  was  his  constant  hobby  to  be  putting  forth 
such  spellings  of  words  as  he  professed  to  be  able  to  vindicate 
from  old  writers ;  and  reclaiming  to  the  service  of  the  language 
what  he  alleged  to  have  been  improperly  rejected  as  obsolete. 
Nevertheless  it  may  not  be  said  that  he  has  gone  any  great  way 
towards  the  settlement  of  a  subject  of  unquestionable  import- 
ance, lie  was  not  enough  of  a  philologist  to  make  always  the 
nee<lful  distinction  between  what  is  legitimately  an  old  English 
wonl  and  what  is  merely  a  form  illegitimately  given  to  it  by 
changing  fashions  of  scrivener  or  printer.  He  is  full  of  sugges- 
tions that  are  subtle  and  ingenious ;  many  of  his  reasonings  are 
unanswerable;  and  by  these  he  has  done  much,  as  by  the  exam- 
ple of  his  own  writing  he  has  done  infmit^^ly  more,  to  enrich 
the  language,  whose  purity  he  jealously  guanletl  and  to  whose 
dignity  he  largely  addod ;  but  admirable  as  are  many  of  the 
changes  ho  insists  u|>on,  we  fail  to  discover  that  he  is  governed, 
in  any,  by  a  very  intelligible  or  uniform  principle  of  change. 

I  may  illustrate  brirtly  a  few  of  what  must  bo  called  his 
inconsistencies.  He  would  remove  from  one  word,  for  example, 
ah  the  marks  of  its  ori;:in ;  and  then,  with  or  without  reason, 
would  as  sedulously  retain  them  in  another.  He  would  write 
rlame,  exclame,  ]>rochimo,  because  of  the  Tallin  derivation; 
wtiuld  spfll  soup  soop,  and  group  proop,  to  n*move  tlie  mark 
«'f  their  French  derivation  ;  and  on  the  otlier  hand  again,  to  re- 
tain such  trace,  would  write  parlenicnt  tor  parliament,  mantcau- 
ni.iktT  for  niantua-maker,  would  strike  the  i  out  of  all  such 
wnnls  OS  conceive,  receive,  perceive,  achieve,  and  would  sindl 
allegiance,  for  its  derivation  after  lit»ge  not  allege,  alliegeance. 
He  makes  many  aj>peals  from  the  vulgar  (in  the  sense  of  com- 
luon)  to  the  learned,  in  determining  what  to  8|>eak  or  how  Up 
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spell ;  but  he  has  yet  also  the  wisdom  to  know  that  few  expies- 
sions  can  become  vulgarisms  without  having  abroad  foundation^ 
and  that  to  have  changed  the  scholarly  gown  for  the  homely 
jerkin  is  not  always  the  worst  that  can  befall  a  word.  Upon 
this  indeed  is  based  one  of  the  happiest  things  said  in  the  dia- 
logue, that  whereas  the  language  of  the  vulgar  has  the  advant- 
age of  taking  its  source  in  known,  comprehended,  and  operative 
things,  the  language  of  those  immediately  above  them,  flowing 
as  it  does  in  general  from  what  is  less  clearly  comprehended,  is 
as  a  rule  less  pure.  '  Hence  the  profusion  of  broken  and  ill- 
'  assorted  metaphors  which  we  find  in  the  conversation  of 
'  almost  all  who  stand  in  the  intermediate  space  between  the 
'  lettered  and  the  lowest,'  and  of  which  curious  instances  are 
given.  He  shows  at  tlie  same  time  in  what  way  a  vulgarism 
may  become  the  property  of  the  best  writers,  by  example  among 
others  of  a  word,  *  underneath,'  of  which  either  half  conveys 
the  full  meaning  of  the  whole ;  but  which  is  significant  though 
redundant,  and  had  been  inscribed  on  the  gravestones  of  peasants 
long  before  it  shone  amid  heraldic  emblems  in  the  golden  epi- 
taphs of  Jonson.  Very  properly  he  thinks  it  silly  to  argue 
that  we  gain  ground  by  shortening  on  all  occasions  the  syllables 
of  a  sentence.  '  Half  a  minute,  if  indeed  so  much  is  requisite, 
'  is  well  spent  in  clearness,  in  fulness,  and  pleasurableness  of 
'  expression,  and  in  engaging  the  ear  to  carry  a  message  to  the 

*  understanding.'  Yet  this  is  forgotten  when  he  would  have  us, 
on  Addison's  authority,  substitute  '  grandor,'  the  same  in  sound 
as  its  adjective  comparative,  for  '  grandeur,'  which  he  maintains 
to  be  as  bad  as  if  we  retained  liqueur,  honneur,  faveur,  and  other 

*  puny  offspring  of  the  projected  jaw.' 

The  real  truth,  however,  is  that  these  inconsistencies  in 
the  endeavour  to  be  consistent  only  help  to  show  that,  even  if 
attainable,  consistency  would  not  be  desirable.  Doubtless  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  making  wholly  our  own  what  we 
have  fairly  won,  by  putting  under  English  laws  our  captives 
£rom  the  French  and  other  tongues;  but  there  must  still  be 
exceptions,  and,  as  to  trifles  in  spelling,  one  would  hardly  dis- 
turb customs  long  established  for  a  uniformity  after  all  not 
arrived  at   We  must  admit  it  to  be  not  rcasc  nable  to  naturalisa 
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some  words  and  leave  others  out  in  the  cold ;  that  it  is  not  con- 
sistent to  get  rid  of  French  terminations  in  quiver,  monster, 
letter,  pentameter,  &c,  and  not  to  write  also  meter,  scepter, 
sepulcher,  luster,  theater,  &c;  and  that  it  is  indefensible  to 
write  travesty  and  gaiety  while  yet  we  retain  reverie,  or  to 
write  lie  and  not  retain  applie,  relie,  allio ;  to  write  precede  and 
not  procede,  accede  and  not  succede ;  to  write  said  and  paid, 
and  not  praid  and  staid  ;  or  laid  and  not  allaid,  knowledge  and 
not  colledge,  abridge  and  not  alledge ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  is  really  no  help  for  these  irrationalities.  Still,  not. 
a  small  service  is  done  by  remarking  them ;  and  for  students  of 
language  the  dialogues  of  Tooke  and  Johnson  will  bo  always  a 
rich  collection  of  such  peculiarities  and  defects  as  a  rare  mastery 
of  Knglish,  and  prolonged  and  unwearying  investigation  of  its 
irregularities  and  intricacies,  could  alone  have  brought  together. 
In  other  ways  also  they  are  characteristic  of  Landur,  as  a  few 
more  examples  of  his  reformed  spellings  will  perhaps  amusingly 
illustrate. 

Appealing  to  better  authors  in  wiser  ages,  he  would  write 
with  them  finde,  minde,  kinde,  blinde,  holding  the  retention  of 
the  o  to  be  as  necessary  to  pronunciation  as  its  elision  would  bo 
fatal  in  chaste,  waste,  or  paste,  and  that  to  say  tim  for  time 
would  not  Ikj  worse  than  mind  for  minde.  Not  seeing  why  we 
should  make  three  syllables  of  creator  and  two  of  creature,  he 
would  write  cn»ture.  The  adverb  still,  to  avoid  confusion  be- 
tween adverb  and  adjective,  ho  would  write  stil ;  and  for  uni- 
formity he  would  write  both  til  and  until.  He  cannot  see  why 
won  should  be  the  preterite  of  win,  while  begun  is  the  preterite 
of  begin.  He  think:)  that,  writing  bt*ing  the  sign  of  specH-h, 
pronunciation  should  determine  the  spelling  of  such  words  as  re- 
ferr,  inferr,  interr,  comj>ell,  dis])ell,  and  so  on,  the  whole  of  which 
should  end  with  the  double  consonant.  He  condemns  all  sucli 
wonls  as  resistless,  relentless,  exhaustless,  upon  the  ground  tliat 
no  word  can  legitimately  end  with  *  less*  that  is  not  funned  from 
a  substantive;  and,  pointing  out  that  a  word  so  forme<l,  as 
moneyless,  peerless,  penniless,  thoughtless,  careless,  is  neces- 
sarily not  capable  of  a  comparative  or  8uj>erlative,  he  discanls 
M  unhappy  and  inelegant  all  such  phrases  as  a  more  or  most 
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careless,  a  more  or  most  thoughtless,  or  a  more  or  most  peerless 
person.  Since  we  write  architecture  and  sculpture,  he  would 
write  also  painture,  as  in  one  instance  Dryden  does;  and  if 
Cowley's  '  pindarique'  is  to  he  laughed  at,  he  does  not  see  why 
antique  and  picturesque  should  not  he  equally  reducihle  to 
order.  As  we  say  treacherous  and  ponderous,  he  would  say 
monsterous  and  wonderous,  to  which  he  would  assimilate  enter- 
ance  and  rememherance.  He  sees  as  little  n^ason  for  poulterer  as 
for  masterer,  maltsterer,  or  ministerer.  He  would  turn  the  adjeo- 
tive  circumspect  into  a  suhstantive  like  prospect  and  retrospect, 
adding  the  same  termination  for  the  adjective  as  in  the  latter 
words,  circumspective,  prospective,  retrospective.  He  declares 
passenger  or  messenger  to  be  as  coarse  and  barbarous  a  substi- 
tute for  passager  or  messager  as  sausinge  for  sausage.  He  would 
liave  rough,  tough,  sough,  guided  by  bluff,  rebuff,  luff.  He 
would  omit  the  u  wherever  it  is  not  sounded,  as  in  favour,  hon- 
our, and  all  that  family ;  treating  in  the  same  way  other  not- 
sounded  letters,  as  the  b  in  debt,  crumb,  and  comb,  and  the  s  in 
island,  puisne,  demesne.  He  would  avoid  in  every  possible  case 
the  diphthong  and  reduplication  of  vowel,  preferring  to  the  ordi- 
nary coat,  green,  sheaf,  &c,  cote,  grene,  sliefe,  kene,  gote,  dore, 
flore,  for  which  and  many  of  the  like  he  pleads  Chaucer's  autho- 
rity, as  for  worke  in  place  of  work.  After  ostrich  he  would 
write  partrich,  and  he  would  assimilate  anarchical  and  mon- 
archical to  the  simpler  patriarchaL  He  sees  no  better  reason  for 
apostle  than  for  symble,  and  would,  for  agreement  with  their 
kinsfolk  epistolary  and  apostolical,  write  apostol  and  epistoL 
Like  Milton,  he  would  write  sovran  and  foren,  both  pronuncia- 
tion and  etymology  declaring  themselves  against  sovereign  and 
foreign.  As  civil  forms  civility,  he  holds  that  abil  should  form 
ability ;  and  generally  as  to  all  that  class  of  words  he  would 
substitute  il  for  le,  as  humbil,  dazzil,  tickil,  &c.  He  would 
always  write  preterites  and  participles  with  t,  as  possest,  dis- 
perst,  extinguisht,  refresht,  nourisht,  stopt,  knockt,  dreamt, 
burnt,  usurpt,  talkt,  remarkt,  lavisht,  askt,  mockt,  defying  any 
human  voice  even  to  utter  such  words  as  cork'd.  He  objects 
to  all  such  inversions  of  active  and  passive  as  well-read,  well- 
spoken,  well-mounted;  and  inasmuch  as  lead  has  led  for  its 
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preterite,  he  thinks  read  should  have  red,  without  the  de  that 
Byron  and  others  added  to  it,  for  that  nobody  could  mistake  the 
verb  for  the  adjective. 

Reasoning  thus  in  that  particular  instance,  however,  he  is 
in  others  quite  as  ready  to  reject  existing  forms  because  they 
involve  confusion  between  words  identical  in  spelling  but  diflfcr- 
ent  in  meaning ;  and  in  fact  it  is  to  be  repeated,  ingenious  and 
ex<*ollent  as  many  of  his  suggestions  are,  that  in  adopting,  for 
his  only  guide  to  such  an  extensive  change  as  he  desires  in  the 
fttrms  of  our  language,  the  assumption  that  spelling  should  al- 
ways agree  with  sound  unless  a  higher  authority  should  inter- 
IN>se.  and  that  this  higher  authority  is  to  be  found  sometimes 
in  the  old  writers,  sometimes  in  s{H'cialtios  of  derivation.  Home- 
times  in  the  mere  avoidance  of  anoniulit^s  and  singularities,  he 
Would,  if  able  to  obtain  any  considenible  following,  make  only 
worse-confounded  such  confusion  as  exists.  Uniformity  is  im- 
po68i))le,  and  would  hardly  be  desimble,  in  a  language  derived 
fr«»m  such  an  infinity  of  sources.  You  may  restore  a  language 
as  you  clean  a  picture  by  rubbing  away  the  richness  and  mellow- 
ness of  time.  Where  we  are  pk\ised,  imj>roprieties  pass  unno- 
ticed ;  and  it  is  well  that  they  should.  ]]ut  while  I  thus  take 
exception  to  what  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  lal>ours  of  my 
oM  friend  in  this  interesting  field,  then^  was  another  not  incon- 
siderable part  for  which  infinite  thanks  are  due  to  him.  His 
canons  of  style  are  always  sound ;  throughout  these  dialogues, 
in  the  remarks  on  masters  of  style  and  in  illustnitive  examples, 
they  fiml  valuable  expression  ;  and  against  false  taste,  incorn»ot- 
ness,  and  impurity  of  every  kind,  the  language  had  ever  in  him 
an  unwearied  sentinel,  during  all  his  life  on  watch  and  guard. 
Hie  last  instance  I  remember  was  immeiliatt'lv  before  his  tinul 
departure  from  England,  when  he  had  |>asse<l  his  eighty- first 
year,  and,  in  a  conversation  l>etwecn  Aifieri  and  Metastasio  pul>- 
lisheil  in  Froiite/^B  Afttgazine^  heu\  singled  out  for  scornful  denun- 
ciation the  fashionable  and  thrice -detestable  word,  pluck^^  an 
example  of  the  very  worst  kind  of  base  corruption  of  language. 

^  '  Too  will  Bupposp  that  by  this  cxprcfiion  ho  meant  conrafro  :  he  did 

*  «o.     We  Italians  wonld  hare  said  spirit,  or  heart,  which  Gomeg  nearest. 

*  Bnl  the  meaning  of  pluck,  nntil  this  year,  had  alwigrs  been  the  entraila 
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*  That  ntteiance  of  Landor,'  Mr.  Carlyle  wrote  to  me  at  the  time, 
refernng  to  this  passage,  '  did  my  heart  good.  Indeed,  the  first 
'  of  those  two  imaginary  conversations  is  really  as  good  as  any- 
'  thing  I  ever  saw  from  Landor.  Do  you  think  the  grand  old 
'  Pagan  wrote  that  piece  just  now  f  The  sound  of  it  is  like  the 
'  ring  of  Roman  swords  on  the  helmets  of  barharians.  An  un- 
'  subduable  old  Eoman  !    Make  my  loyal  respects  to  him  the 

*  first  time  you  write.'  It  was  the  same  spirit  that  had  Miimi^^ 
the  Tooke  and  Johnson,  burning  brightly  to  the  last. 

Different  in  form  from  the  rest,  the  twenty-seventh  dialogue 
is  more  correctly  to  bo  described  as  a  narrative  by  Landor  of  his 
calling  at  the  house  of  an  Italian  friend,  Cavaliere  Puntomichino, 
who  had  travelled  in  England ;  of  his  meeting  there  an  Irish 
gentleman,  Mr.  Dennis  Eusebius  Talcranagh,  who  had  lately 
published  an  imperial  folio  of  eleven  pages  on  the  Wolf-dog  of 
Erin ;  and  of  his  taking  part  in  a  conversation  that  followed 
on  Italian  society  and  manners,  and  on  British  travellers  and 
reviewers,  which  in  regard  to  these  various  subjects  was  the  re- 
verse of  complimentary.  As  might  have  been  expected,  this 
conversation  gave  great  offence  in  Florence.  The  subject  of  the 
twenty -eighth  conversation,  between  Hofer  and  Mettemich,  had 
been  suggested  by  Southey,  and  there  is  good  character  in  it,  as 
well  as  capital  writing.  The  air  of  his  mountains  is  not  fresher 
tlian  the  talk  of  the  Tyrolese  leader.  The  twenty-ninth  was 
between  the  kinsmen  Hume  and  Home ;  the  former  tftltiiig 
much  as  his  essays  might  suggest,  and  making  many  keen 
thrusts  which  the  other  parries  feebly.  But  though  doubts  are 
rather  started  than  solved  in  this  dialogue,  its  matter  is  full  of 
interest ;  and  there  is  a  remark  of  Hume's  in  the  course  of  it, 
that  the  evil  principle,  or  devil,  was  hardly  worth  the  expense 
of  his  voyage  from  Persia,  to  which  some  orthodox  theologians 
seem  lately  to  have  given  their  assent  In  the  thirtieth,  Ma- 
vrocordato  and  Colocotroni  discussed  eloquently  the  afiaiis  of 
Greece,  bitterly  denouncing  the  Holy  Alliance ;  and  hero  oo- 


*  of  tuiimalB,  torn  out  of  them,  and  the  vilest  part  of  them.    The  Romans 

*  were  satisfied  with  cor  and  pectus ;  their  oontents,  animo  and  eoraggio^ 

*  suffice  for  us ;  hat  what  is  ejected  from  a  beast  is  to  an  Englishman  the 

*  coronal  of  glory.* 
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curred  the  suggestion,  put  forth  with  the  utmost  grayity,  for 
another  trial  of  the  bow  and  arrow  as  an  instrument  of  war. 

In  the  thirty-first  was  introduced  one  of  Landor^s  greatest 
favourites,  Alfieri,  talking  ivith  the  Florentine  Jew,  Salomon ; 
and  better  talk  it  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine.  Landor  had 
a  wonderful  liking  for  Alfieri,  in  whoso  intolerant  liberalism, 
aristocratic  republicanism,  and  fierce  independence,  he  had  all 
the  enjoyment  of  his  own.  Here  was,  in  another,  what  othen 
might  see  in  himself;  and  the  weakness  of  it  never,  but  the 
strength  of  it  always,  impressed  him.  *  As  a  writer  and  as  a 
*  man,  I  know  my  station.  If  I  found  in  the  world  five  equal 
'  to  myself,  I  would  walk  out  of  it,  not  to  be  jostled.'  National 
contrasts  in  the  English,  French,  and  Italian;  comparison  of 
modems  with  the  ancients  in  regard  to  satirical  writing ;  a  dis- 
crimination of  the  gravity  of  wit  and  humour  from  the  gaiety  of 
banter  and  quibble ;  and  a  masterly  definition  and  limitation  of 
the  right  provinces  of  satire ;  are  the  princi]>al  points  of  this 
dialogue,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Flfisole.  Nearly  six  yeara 
after  writing  it  Landor  became  himself  the  owner  of  a  villa  in 
the  same  place,  built  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  could  boast  that 
the  very  spot  in  that  immortal  valley  where  Boccaccio  had 
placed  his  Lago  delle  Belle  Donne  formed  a  portion  of  the 
grounds  of  his  own  farm  and  vineyard. 

The  bad  faith  of  the  greater  to  the  lesser  states  of  Europe 
was  the  theme  of  the  thirty-second  conversation ;  Lopez  Bauos 
and  Alpuente  being  the  speakers,  and  their  principal  subjects 
the  conduct  of  France  to  Spain,  the  gallantry  and  self-denial  of 
Mina  and  the  patriots,  and  the  atrocities  of  Ferdinand.  Here, 
as  in  most  part  of  the  conversations  merely  political,  the  sub- 
jects have  passed  away ;  yet  the  charm  of  the  composition  is 
enduring,  and  sayings  abound  in  them  that  will  never  lose  their 
freshness. 

The  thirty-third  dialogue,  between  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord 
Chesterfield,  was  upon  the  principal  Fjiglish  philosophcra, 
Bacon,  Hobbes,  Newton,  and  Locke ;  Chatham  taking  occasion 
to  make  unsparing  assault  on  Plato,  and  Chesterfield  giving 
drily  his  assent  that  it  was  rather  an  idle  thin;^  fur  an  old  gen- 
tleman in  a  purple  robe  to  be  sticking  pins  in  every  chair  oa 

a 
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which  a  sophist  was  likely  to  sit  down.  We  have  here  a  diffi- 
ctdt  aud  complex  subject  treated  too  confidently ;  hut  the  con- 
versation is  nevertheless  one  of  the  best.  All  the  eulogy  of 
Locke  is  admirable;  the  style  throughout  is  wonderful  for  a 
clearness  as  of  crystal;  and  there  are  incidental  sayings  of 
singular  beauty.  Often,  as  in  the  criticism  of  Plato,  where  as- 
sent is  most  reluctantly  given,  admiration  is  most  strongly 
awakened;  the  handling  of  the  objection  to  the  poets  in  his 
Eepublic  is  full  of  masterly  illustration ;  and  the  exception  to 
be  taken  to  the  criticism  altogether  is  not  so  much  that  the 
particular  objections  are  untenable,  as  that  the  general  view  is 
incomplete.  If  it  could  be  proved  to  demonstration  to-morrow 
that  Bacon's  mind  was  prodigiously  more  vigorous  and  compre- 
hensive than  Plato's,  that  his  philosophical  acumen  was  sharper 
and  more  penetrating,  and  that  his  imagination  was  not  only 
more  creative,  but  cast  from  its  altitude  more  definite  and  more 
proportioned  shadows,  the  influence  exercised  by  Plato,  not  on 
thinkera  merely  but  on  thought  and  on  belief  through  successive 
ages,  would  remain  unexplained,  a  thing  solitary  and  apart,  mys- 
terious and  unaccountable.  Tradition  is  powerful  and  almost 
sacred,  but  will  not  satisfy  us  as  to  this. 

The  objection  to  Plato  is  resumed  in  the  next  following  (the 
thirty-fourth)  conversation,  between  Aristoteles  and  Callisthe- 
nes ;  which  upon  the  whole  I  should  be  disposed  to  characterise 
as  more  interpenetrated  than  any  other  with  intimate  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  old  Greek  literature,  character,  and  social 
life,  although  it  contains  also,  under  the  flimsiest  of  disguises,  a 
coarse  attack  on  Mettemich  and  Castlercagh  !  Of  the  respective 
claims  of  philosophere  and  kings,  of  the  superiority  of  republics 
over  monarchies,  of  the  debasing  tendencies  of  tlespotism  on  the 
despot,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  sensual  to  the  intellectual 
pleasures,  the  friends  hold  converse  grave  and  noble,  lliere  is 
not  a  page  that  is  not  radiant  with  as  exalted  thought  as  when 
Callisthenes  contrasts  the  perishable  sway  of  Alexander  willi 
Aristotle's  everlasting  empire. 


judgment-seat  is  covered  br  his  sepnlchre :  after  one  year  henee 
no  appcalB  are  made  to  him :  after  ten  thousand  there  will  be  momentona 
qa<«lion8,  not  of  avarice  or  litigation,  not  of  violence  or  frand,  bnt  of  rea* 
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■on  and  of  science,  bronght  before  yoar  jadgment-seat,  and  Battled  by  yonr 
decree.  Dyers  and  tailors,  carvers  and  gilders,  grooms  and  tmmpeters, 
make  greater  men  than  God  makes ;  bat  Qod's  last  longer,  throw  them 
where  yon  will.' 

To  the  class  of  conversations  like  the  Ascham  and  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  others  to  be  named  hereafter,  prose-poems  of  faultless 
construction,  made  as  '  of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite/  and 
not  to  have  any  portion  taken  from  them  without  impairment 
of  their  beauty,  the  thirty -seventh  belonged.  This  was  the 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Anne  Bolcyn  of  which  Hazlitt  and  Hare 
fipoke  with  equal  enthusiasm.  The  delicacy  of  the  means  by 
which  its  effect  is  pro<luced  appears  to  have  impressed  them 
both  alike ;  and  the  latter,  observing  it  as  a  lino  peculiarity  of 
the  dialogue  that  its  language  was  throughout  quite  simple, 
recommended  it  as  a  study  for  those  who  conceived  poetry  to 
consist  in  imagery.  One  imago  there  is  nevertheless,  where, 
driven  to  find  excuse  for  her  gaiety,  Anne  tells  her  lord  that  the 
withered  leaf  catches  the  sun  sometimes,  little  as  it  can  profit 
by  it;  but  beyond  a  doubt  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  com- 
position is  its  quiet  plainness  and  even  homeliness  of  speech.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  un  effect  more  touching  than  that 
of  her  closing  allusion  to  her  daughter,  when  at  last  made  fully 
coDBcioufl  of  the  fate  awaiting  hersel£  '  Love  your  Elizabeth, 
■  my  honoured  lord,  and  God  bless  you  I  She  will  soon  forget 
'  to  call  me  :  do  not  chide  her :  think  how  young  she  is.' 

The  last  dialogue  of  the  series  was  that  of  the  Ciceros.  The 
speakers  were  Marcus  Tullius  and  Quinctus,  and  the  greatest 
beauty  and  impressiveness  distinguished  it  throughout.  The 
brothers,  who  had  taken  opposite  sides  in  the  wars  closed  by 
the  second  triumvirate,  meet  at  the  house  of  Quinctus  by  the 
sea,  on  the  evening  before  that  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Tullius  which  was  also  to  be  the  dav  of  his  violent  death.  Sun- 
dered  by  civil  strife  so  long,  they  have  been  drawn  together 
now  by  the  calamities  of  their  country ;  hope  subsided  in  both, 
and  ambition  silenced,  the  tenderness  of  earlier  days  has  re- 
turned ;  and  for  the  last  time  together,  in  friendly  converse,  they 
walk  along  the  shore  of  Formuc  The  greatest  champion  of  the 
republic  contrasts,  to  her  sorrowing  assailant,  the  genius  and  the 
Tirtues  fallen  with  her,  and  the  rulers  risen  in  their  place;  to 
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rebuke  the  living  Lepidus,  Octavianus,  and  Antonins,  he  sum- 
mons from  their  urns  Cornelia  and  the  Gracchi,  Sertorius,  Pom- 
peius,  Cato,  Lucullus,  Caesar,  and  Brutus ;  the  gloom  and  despair 
that  surround  him  pass  away,  in  the  brightness  of  the  hope  that 
Philosophy  has  opened  beyond  them ;  and,  in  language  model- 
led after  the  choicest  of  the  treatises  and  orations  that  bear  his 
name,  he  shows  himself  as  ready  cheerfully  to  part  with  life  as 
he  had  been  reluctant  to  bid  farewell  to  liberty. 

*  ETeiything  has  its  use ;  life  to  teach  as  the  contempt  of  death,  and 
death  the  contempt  of  life.  Glory,  which  among  all  things  between  stands 
eminently  the  principal,  although  it  has  been  considered  by  some  philoeo- 
phers  as  mere  vanity  and  deception,  moves  those  great  intellects  which 
nothing  else  coold  have  stirred,  and  places  them  where  they  can  best  and 
most  advantageously  serve  the  commonwealth.  .  . .  Fame,  they  tell  yoo, 
is  air :  bat  without  air  there  is  no  life  for  any ;  without  fame  there  is  nous 
for  the  best.' 

This  blending  of  a  personal  emotion  with  the  antique  life  of 
Home  constitutes  preeminently  the  attraction  of  this  dialogue ; 
which  for  the  completeness  of  the  identification  of  its  ideal  por- 
traiture with  historic  truth  has  been  frequently  and  perhaps 
justly  characterised  as  the  masterpiece  of  all  the  conversationa 
A  competent  critic  has  indeed  declared  that  the  sayings  in  it 
attributed  to  Cicero  on  subjects  especially  his  own  are  such  as 
might  not  only  not  have  lessened  but  have  added  to  his  fune ; 
and  a  story  was  told  of  Lord  Dudley  by  Francis  Hare,  which 
Landor  has  more  than  once  with  pardonable  pride  repeated  to 
me,  that  during  one  of  his  illnesses  in  Italy  he  had  asked  a 
friend  to  read  aloud  to  him  this  dialogue,  and,  to  his  friend's 
admiring  question  at  the  close, '  whether  it  was  not,  by  Jove, 

*  exactly  what  Cicero  would  huie  said,'  had  himself  exclaimed, 

*  VeSf  if  Cicero  could  have  said  itP 

Such  thoughts  and  speech  were  worthy  to  close  a  book  of  so 
great  and  so  original  a  character.  Possessing  these  two  qualities 
to  an  extent  that  no  general  criticism  could  have  adequately 
shown,  and  being  of  all  Lander's  future  labours  in  literature  the 
determining  type  and  expression,  even  such  specialty  of  detail  as 
I  have  given  may  save  the  necessity  of  repeated  description  here- 
after. The  thirty-eight  dialogues  thus  first  issued  became  in 
number,  before  Lander's  death,  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  and 
titty;  butdifiereiit  in  themselves  as  all  these  were,  it  was  not  the 
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less  the  disUnguisliing  mark  of  their  genius  to  be  both  in  theit 
conformation  and  in  their  mass  almost  strangely  alike ;  and  it  is 
this  unity  in  the  astonishing  variety,  the  fire  of  an  irrepressible  ge- 
nius running  through  the  whole,  that  gives  to  the  book  contain- 
ing them  its  place  among  books  not  likely  to  pass  away.  What 
the  earliest  dialogues  were,  I  have  put  perhaps  sufficiently  before 
the  reader;  and  down  to  the  very  last,  if  I  continued  my  review, 
the  same  wealth  of  character,  thought,  and  style  would  present 
itself  for  description ;  but  little  more  will  now  be  necessary  than 
simply  to  mention  as  they  arise  the  subjects  chosen  and  the  names 
of  the  speakers.  The  intensity  and  the  range  of  mental  power 
displayed  will  thus  also  sufficiently  declare  themselves.  There 
is  scarcely  a  form  or  function  of  the  human  mind,  serious  or 
sprightly,  cogitative  or  imaginative,  historical,  fanciful,  or  real, 
which  has  not  been  exercised  or  brought  into  play  in  this  extra- 
onlinary  series  of  writings.  The  world  past  and  present  is  re- 
produced in  them,  with  its  variety  and  uniformity,  its  continuity 
and  change.  When  the  American  writer  Emerson  had  made  the 
book  his  companion  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  publicly  ex- 
pressed to  the  writer  his  gratitude  for  having  given  him  a  resource 
that  had  never  failed  him  in  solitude.  He  had  but  to  recur  to 
its  rich  and  ample  page,  he  tells  us,  to  find  always  free  and  sus- 
tained thought,  a  keen  and  precise  understanding,  an  affluent 
and  ready  memory  familiar  with  all  chosen  books,  an  industrious 
oliservatinn  in  every  department  of  life,  an  experience  to  which 
it  might  seem  that  nothing  had  occurred  in  vain,  honour  fur 
oveiy  just  and  generous  sentiment,  and  a  scourge  like  tliat  of  the 
Furies  for  every  oppressor  whether  public  or  private.  He  felt 
how  dignified  was  thiit  perpetual  Censor  in  his  curule  chair,  and 
he  wished  to  thank  so  great  a  benefactor.  '  Mr.  Landor,'  con- 
tinues Emerson,  '  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  that  small  class  who 
'  make  good  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  claims  of  pure  liteni- 

*  tuze.     In  these  busy  days  of  avarice  and  ambition,  when  theie 

*  is  80  little  disposition  to  profound  thought  or  to  any  but  the 
'  most  superficial  intellectual  entertainment,  a  faithful  scholar, 

*  receiving  from  past  ages  the  treasures  of  wit,  and  enlarging 

*  them  by  his  own  love,  is  a  friend  and  consoler  of  mankind.  .  . 

*  Such  merits  make  Mr.  Landor's  position  in  the  rej>ublic  ofleV- 
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'  ters  one  of  great  mark  and  dignity.  He  exercises  with  a  gran- 
'  deur  of  spirit  the  ofhce  of  writer,  and  carries  it  with  an  air  of 
'  old  and  unquestionable  nobility.     His  acquaintance  with  the 

*  English  tongue  is  unsurpassed.  ...  Of  many  of  Mr.  Landoi^s 
'  sentences  we  are  fain  to  remember  what  was  said  of  those  of 

*  Socrates,  that  they  are  cubes,  which  will  stand  firm  place  them 

*  how  or  where  you  wilL'  The  author  of  this  tribute  gave  also 
practical  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  admiration  that  suggested 
it.  The  wish  to  see  *  the  faces  of  three  or  four  writers*  had  been 
one  of  his  principal  motives  for  visiting  Europe  in  1833 ;  and 
when  fourteen  years  later  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  again,  he 
told  his  countrymen,  among  other  experiences  of  Europe,  what 
his  intercourse  had  been  with  those  three  or  four  writers  whose 
faces  he  had  so  desired  to  see.  Their  names  were  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Landor,  and  Carlyle. 

IV.  How  THE  Book  was  received. 

In  February  1824  Southey  sent  to  Landor  from  England  the 
first  printed  copy  of  his  book,  and  in  the  letter  accompanying  it 
spoke,  as  with  the  views  then  held  by  him  it  might  be  supposed 
he  would,  with  rapture  of  its  genius  and  with  reserve  of  its 
opinions.  A  few  months  later  in  the  same  year  he  bade  Lan- 
dor be  of  good  heart,  for  a  more  striking  work  had  never  issued 
from  the  press  '  in  these  kingdoms,'  nor  one  more  certain  of  sur- 
viving the  wreck  of  its  generation.  *  The  book  is  making  you 
'  known,  as  you  ought  to  be ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  very  few 
'  which  nothing  can  put  aside.'  This  letter,  written  at  the  open- 
ing of  December  1824,  had  the  additional  interest  for  Landor 
of  two  supplementary  pages  in  the  handwriting  of  Wordsworth. 

*  I  haye  begged  this  space  from  Southey,  which  I  hope  yon  will  for- 
give, as  I  might  not  otherwise  for  some  time  have  had  oonrage  to  thank 
yon  for  your  admirable  dialognes.  They  reached  me  last  May,  at  a  time 
when  I  was  able  to  read  them,  which  I  did  with  very  great  pleasure.  I 
was  in  London  then,  and  havo  heen  a  wanderer  most  of  the  time  since. 
Bnt  this  did  not  keep  me  silent.  I  was  deterred,  snch  is  the  general  state 
of  my  eyes,  by  a  consciousness  that  I  could  not  write  what  I  wished.  I 
concur  with  yon  in  so  much,  and  differ  with  yon  in  so  much  also,  that 
though  I  could  easily  have  disposed  of  my  assent,  easily  and  most  plea- 
santly*, I  could  not  face  the  task  of  giving  my  reasons  for  my  dissent ! .  •  • 
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Tour  diAlof^ici  are  worthy  of  yon,  and  a  gpreat  acqnifiition  to  literature. 
The  classical  ones  I  like  best,  and  most  of  all  that  between  Tolly  and  hii 
brother.  ...  I  long  for  the  third  Tolume ;  a  feeling  which  after  my  silence 
I  shoald  not  Tentore  to  express,  were  yon  not  aware  of  the  infirmity  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  it.  I  sent  a  message  of  thanks,  from  Cambridge, 
throngh  Jnlins  Hare,  whom  I  saw  at  Cambridge  in  May  last.  Ever  a£feo- 
tionately  and  gratefully  yours,  Wm .  Wobdswobth.* 

With  well-founded  prido  Landor  received  this  tribute  from 
two  such  famous  men.  '  Your  letter/  he  wrote  on  the  6Ui  of 
January  1825, '  with  its  closing  lines  from  Wordsworth,  gave  me 
'  incredible  delight.     Never  did  two  such  hands  pass  over  the 

*  same  paper,  udIbhs  when  Barrow  was  solving  some  problem  set 

'  before  him  by  Newton/     Ho  had  already,  on  the  4th  of  the 

previous  November,  acknowledged  what  Southey  said  on  the  eve 

of  the  publication.     '  I  never  ask  what  is  the  public  opinion  of 

'  anything  I  \iTite.  God  for})id  it  should  be  favourablfi ;  for  more 

'people  think  injudiciously  than  judiciously.   Kozir  sentence  has 

'  elated  me.  ....  ,     ,.,   ... 

**  De  me  splendida  Minos 

Feoerit  arbitria.'* 

*  It  is  irreversible.' 

AMiat  meanwhile  had  been  the  sentence  generally  upon  the 
lNK>k  I  shall  perhaps  l)e  ex|)ected  to  say.  There  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  it  produced  at  once  an  impression  which  it  falls  to  the  lot 
of  few  l>ook8  in  a  generation  to  make  that  have  not  amusement 
for  their  principal  design.  Such  readers  as  it  obtained  were  thor- 
oughly aroused  by  it.  Even  where  its  opinions  met  with  the 
least  favour,  its  mark  was  most  decisive.  It  was  not  a  book  that 
any  cultivated  reader  could  put  aside  as  of  indifferent  account ; 
anil  its  power  and  originality  were  admitted  in  the  strongest  ob- 
jections it  provoked.  On  the  one  hand,  without  challenge  it 
might  be  said  that  no  book  had  appeared  in  that  generation  com- 
]jarable  to  it  for  the  variety  of  its  claims  :  imagination,  wit,  an<l 
humour ;  dramatic  insight,  and  play  of  character ;  richness  of 
acholarahip ;  correctness,  conciseness,  and  purity  of  style ;  extent 
of  information  ;  speculative  boldness ;  many -sided  interest ;  and 
sympathii.*8  all  but  universal.  On  the  other  hand,  as  unchal- 
If'nged  might  the  assertion  bo  made  that  never  had  so  masculine 
an  intellect  bi-en  weakened  by  so  violent  a  tomiHfr,  so  many  dur- 
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able  ttionglits  degraded  by  so  many  momentaiy  humoursy  and 
such  masterly  discrimination  of  praise  and  blame  made  worth- 
less by  so  many  capricious  enmities  and  unreasonable  likings.  I 
do  not  indeed  find,  in  the  criticLsms  published  at  the  time,  any- 
thing to  my  mind  satisfactorily  descriptive  of  the  book,  or  any 
real  subtlety  of  appreciation  for  either  its  strength  or  weakness  : 
but  this  is  fairly  the  tone  that  may  bo  taken  to  express  the  dif- 
fering verdicts  of  those  who  talked  about  it;  and  though  no  great 
circulation  awaited  it  at  the  outset,  it  reached  without  difficulty 
the  class  of  readers  who  most  sensibly  influence  the  general 
opinion  in  such  things,  and  have  always  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  making  or  unmaking  of  books  in  the  matter  of  immediate 
reputation.  The  entire  result  will  better  appear  in  the  sequeL 
But  at  last  Landor  had  won  for  himself  a  hearing ;  he  contri- 
buted to  the  town  talk  for  a  whole  season  at  least;  at  the  uni- 
versities, in  particular,  his  name  became  a  familiar  word ;  and 
men  who  in  those  days  were  at  Cambridge  have  declared  to  me 
that  decidedly  the  literary  sensation  of  1824  was  the  Imaginary 
Conversations,  and  that  £yron*s  last  poem,  even  in  thi«  year  of 
his  death,  had  not  more  warmly  been  discussed  at  the  bachelors* 
tables  or  in  the  common  rooms. 

Julius  Hare  had  formed  an  exalted  estimate  of  the  book.  He 
believed  of  it,  and  retained  this  belief  to  the  end  of  his  life,  that 
it  would  live  as  long  as  English  literature  lived.  Some  of  the 
conversations  he  thought  unsurpassed  by  the  masterpieces  of 
poetic  creation,  ancient  or  modem ;  and  by  the  style  in  all  of 
them  he  was  fascinated  in  the  extreme.  Xone  other  so  good 
was  known  to  him  in  our  language.  There  was  hardly  a  dialogue 
which  he  did  not  think  a  model  of  what  prose  composition  should 
be ;  and  at  its  best,  where  the  air  of  classic  antiquity  breathed 
about  the  speakers,  the  style  seemed  to  him  what  Apollo's  talk 
might  have  been,  as  radiant,  piercing,  and  pure.  But  though  he 
thus  characterised  as  incomparable  the  manner  of  the  work  which 
he  so  laigely  had  helped  to  bring  into  the  world,  to  its  sometimea 
questionable  matter  he  was  not  insensible;  from  several  opinions 
expressed  in  it  his  own  shrank  instinctively ;  and  while  its  per- 
versity even  increased  his  own  liking  for  it,  as  the  wayward  child 
is  cared  for  most,  he  had  a  fear  that  other  readers  would  be  leas 
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forgiving.  He  saw  the  extreme  probability  that  for  some  foolish 
faults  of  temper  a  book  deserving  honour  in  the  highest  might  be 
waylaid  at  starting,  suffer  perhaps  inconsequence  a  long  neglect, 
and  emerge  at  last  not  without  serious  injury.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  attacks  of  this  kind  might  be  so  anticipated  as  to  blunt 
tlieir  edge  and  sharpness,  by  combining,  in  the  same  fearless 
review  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  earnest  expression  of  all  the 
praise  deserved  by  it  with  ironical  indication  of  all  the  abuse  to 
which  its  impetuosities  had  exposed  it ;  and  he  published  such 
a  paper  in  Taylor's  London  Magazine,  It  was  excellently  done 
for  its  purpose,  and  had  the  effect  desired.  Hazlitt  had  indeed 
the  first  word,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review;  but  though  he  dealt 
some  heavy  blows  at  the  literary  Jacobinism  of  the  Southey  con- 
nection, regretted  Landor's  want  of  temper  and  self-knowled;^e, 
and  ridiculed  unsparingly  his  dogmatism,  caprice,  extravagance, 
intolerance,  quaintness,  and  arrogance,  he  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mitted his  originality,  learning,  and  fifty  other  valuable  quali- 
ties, placed  in  the  highest  rank  his  delineation  of  character,  and 
conceded  to  him  a  power  of  thought  and  a  variety  and  vigour 
of  style  which  made  him  excellent  wherever  excellence  could 
consist  with  singularity.  After  naming  several  of  his  dialogues 
from  English  history  as  taking  rank  with  truth  itdelf,  Ilazlitt 
ended  by  confessing  freely  that  in  the  classical  dialogues  he  had 
Bo  raised  himself  to  the  level  of  the  men  |)ortrayed  that  all  nar- 
row and  captious  prejudices  had  there  been  thrown  aside,  ho 
had  expanded  his  view  with  the  distance  of  the  objects  contem- 
plated, and  into  his  style  had  infused  such  a  strength,  severity, 
fervour,  and  sweetness,  as  those  orators  and  heroes  had  never 
themselves  surpassed.  In  critical  writing,  however,  blame  goes 
so  much  farther  than  praise,  and  the  objections  of  the  EiUnburgk 
were  not  only  put  so  sharply  but  were  apparently  so  justified  by 
the  illustrations  given,  that,  if  tlie  Quarterly  had  followed  with 
unmixed  severity,  very  grave  damage  might  have  been  done. 
Julius  Ilaro  prevented  it  The  onslaught  had  been  pn» pared 
(for  Gifford's  detestation  of  Landor  was  in  no  degree  abated  by 
Southey's  affection  for  him) ;  but  so  much  of  it  had  been  cleverly 
anticipated  in  IIare*s  whimsical  parody,  that  on  tlie  a]ii>caram  e 
of  the  LotuioH  Magazine  in  May  the  article  which  the  LtuarUrly 
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designed  to  have  published  in  June  had  to  be  entirely  recon- 
sidered. Coming  close  upon  the  other,  the  laugh  would  not 
have  been  against  Landor.  It  did  not  make  actual  appearance 
till  the  end  of  the  year,  and  had  then  become  brief  and  com- 
monplace enough.  Southey  meanwhile,  having  ascertained  who 
was  writing  it,  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  more 
consideration  for  his  friend  if  Gifford  had  not  again  interposed. 

*  I  liked  everything  in  it,'  he  says  of  the  article,  in  one  of  his 
letters  of  January  1825,  *  that  had  no  reference  to  Landor,  and 
'  nothing  that  had.  The  general  tenor  I  should  no  doubt  have 
'  liked  better,  if  GiiTord  had  not  struck  out  the  bett^er  parts  ; 
'  but  nothing  could  have  reconciled  me  to  anything  like  an  as- 

*  sumption  of  superiority  towards  such  a  man.'  To  Hare's  paper, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  given  eager  welcome ;  and  he  more 
than  once  declared  his  agreement  with  what  Hare  had  said  at 
its  close,  that  no  book  had  been  published,  since  that  wherein 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  collected,  containing  so  much  that  was 
excellent  of  such  various  kinds  as  the  Imaginary  Conversations 
of  Landor. 

Hare  was  nevertheless  uneasy  after  his  paper  appeared.  What 
would  Landor  think  of  it  ?  To  understand  irony,  is  not  at  all 
times  easy ;  when  we  are  ourselves  the  subject,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult ;  and  in  this  particular  case  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
all  the  wild  and  whimsical  absurdity,  put  forth  as  in  ridicule, 
had  grave  warrant  in  the  book  itself.  Landor  took  everything 
kindly  however;  and  Hare's  acknowledgment,  written  ^m  Trin- 
ity-college on  the  14th  of  July  1824,  was  full  of  gratitude. 

*  Few  letters  have  ever  given  me  so  much  pleasure  as  that  which  I  have 
just  received  from  yon.  For,  besides  the  gratification  I  coold  not  fail  of' 
deriving  from  such  praise,  which  is  precions  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
from  which  it  comes,  I  had  felt  some  doubts  whether  the  good-will  that  had 
dictated  mj  criticism  might  not  have  been  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  elnmsi- 
ness  and  coarseness  of  the  execution ;  and  I  trembled  lest  you  should  think, 
as  Taylor  did,  that  I  had  given  a  very  undue  preponderance  to  the  abusive 
portion.  It  seemed  to  me  indeed  that  his  opinion  arose  in  great  measure 
from  that  commonest  of  blindnesses,  the  inability  to  understand  irony; 
but  the  fault  might  also  be  mine ;  and  I  was  therefore  delighted  to  be  re- 
leased from  these  doubts  by  such  a  sentence  as  is  conveyed  in  your  letter. 

The  most  amusing  result  from  the  article  had  been.  Hare  went 
on  to  say,  that  the  criticism  already  sent  to  press  by  the  editor 
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of  the  Quarierhj  had  been  recalled  and  returned  to  its  author 
in  order  that  he  might  omit  sundry  passages  anticipated  in  the 
parody,  esi)ecially  a  long  diatribe  on  the  childishness  of  dia- 
logues. The  criticism  was  to  appear  shortly,  and  was  to  be,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  adverse.  On  the  whole,  the  critics 
had  l>een  favourably  disposed;  though,  to  judge  from  what  Hare 
hail  seen,  they  had  proved  themselves  to  be  quite  as  ignorant  of 
all  the  principles  of  composition  as  English  critics  usually  are. 
]Iazlitt*s  article  in  the  Edinburgh  certainly  was  the  cleverest  he 
had  read.  '  He,  I  am  well  informed,  is  among  the  greatest  ad- 
'  mirers  of  the  Conversatiom,^  But  Hare  had  little  liking  for 
Hazlitt.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  latter  idolised  Ik)naparte. 
With  equal  intensity  he  liated  Wordsworth  and  Sou  they,  con- 
necting Landor  with  the  same  dislike ;  and  Hare  adds  that  the 
general  impression  of  his  article,  though  almost  every  pitssage  of 
the  book  quoted  had  been  praised,  was,  as  evt'rylK)dy  said,  *  How 

*  famously  the  Imatjinary  Con ceritat ions  have  been  cut  up  in  the 

•  Eilinhunjh  Review.*  One  thing  would  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
Ji*tfrey  ha^l  inserted  a  sentence  in  Hazlitt*s  paper,  wherein  he 
hail  the  impudence  to  declare  that  but  for  his  discipline  Words- 
iirurth  would  never  have  written  the  lAiodamia  ! 


V.  Correspondence  with  Southet. 

And  now,  reserving  to  a  later  page  my  mention  of  the  new 
G<lition  of  the  book  and  of  the  series  of  additional  dialogues  on 
which  already  Landor  is  busily  engaged,  1  resume  my  illustra- 
tions of  the  ordinary  course  of  his  life  and  thoughts  in  Italy  from 
the  date  of  his  residence  in  the  j>alazzo  Medici. 

The  question  of  the  improvement  of  nations  through  their  go- 
vernments is  a  frequent  subject  of  discussion  between  himself  and 
Soathey  ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  latter,  who  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  was  most  eagerly  assailing  at  the  time  the  one  extreme 
of  opinion  in  England,  and  thereby  giving  all  his  strength  to  the 
support  of  the  other,  was  at  the  same  time  coiift'Hsing  in  his  l(*t- 
tent  to  Liandor  that  both  extremes  were  so  Ixul  that  if  a  wish  of 
liiA  could  incline  the  beam,  ho  should  not  kn«iw  in  which  M'alo 
V»  cast  it.    He  was  disposed  to  think,  however,  iu  €»ppositiun  tu 
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Landor,  that  old  despotisms  could  better  be  modified  by  a  single 
will  than  by  a  popular  assembly ;  and  he  also  thought  that,  let 
individuals  and  communities  err  as  they  might,  it  was  apparent 
that  upon  the  great  scale  mankind  were  improving ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  fancied  that  if  he  were  in  Italy  he  should  approach 
nearer  to  his  friend,  and  that  his  friend,  if  in  England  or  in 
America,  would  draw  nearer  to  him.  Landor*s  view  is  entirely 
hostile  to  the  governments  abroad,  and  the  reverse  of  firiendly 
to  the  then  English  rulers ;  but  there  is  one  subject  he  frequently 
presses  on  his  friend  as  of  quite  unspeakable  importance  (which 
it  surely  was),  and  as  to  which  a  part  of  the  suggestion  or  spe- 
culation he  indulges  may  claim  to  have  anticipated  by  several 
years  the  greatest  triumphs  of  colonisation  in  modem  times. 

*  There  is  a  passage  in  your  letter  on  the  matter  of  which  I  reflect  more 
often  than  on  anything  else.  Few  persons  ask  themselTes  what  is  to  be* 
come  of  the  rising  generation  of  educated  men  who  can  find  no  room  in 
the  three  professions.  Vftij  cannot  associations  be  formed,  and  why  can- 
not ministers  patronise  them,  of  extensiye  colonies  in  Van  Diemen's  Land ; 
not  colonies  of  thieves  and  gamblers  and  mercantile  men,  bnt  of  gentle- 
men's families  (as  in  Canada)  and  well-edacated  yonng  men  and  women  f 
Why  cannot  allotments  of  land,  never  exceeding  a  thousand  acres  for  each 
individual,  be  portioned  out  and  lots  drawn  for  them,  with  a  few  hundred 
pounds  (on  security  given  by  their  friends  at  home)  at  four  per  cent  for 
twenty  years?  I  myself  would  go,  provided  the  government  were  repub- 
lican, which  at  that  distance  could  be  no  objection  to  those  at  home.  Why 
cannot  they  treat  us  as  kindly  and  as  wisely  as  a  girl  treats  her  silkwonns  ? 
We  want  only  leaves  and  perches  and  the  liberty  of  working  in  our  own 
way.' 

Ireland  is  a  subject  that  mightily  interests  both  friends,  but 
they  are  far  asunder  as  the  poles  in  the  remetlies  they  would 
apply  to  her.  Southey's  view  was  taken  from  a  narrower  groiind 
altogether  than  Landor  s,  and  turned  indeed  almost  exclusively 
on  a  distrust  of  the  Koroan  Catholics.  What  he  said  on  that 
point,  however,  will  be  worth  preserving,  as  well  for  itself  as  for 
Landor's  comment.     The  date  of  the  letter  is  1824. 

*  Our  prospects  are  blackening  for  a  storm.  The  system  of  concilia- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  is  producing  in  Ireland  its  proper  and  inevitable  con- 
sequences. We  have  taken  up  a  nest  of  frozen  vipers  and  laid  them  upon 
the  hearth,  and  now,  unless  we  mean  to  leave  the  house  to  them  (and  the 
estate  too),  we  must  set  to  work  and  scotch  them.  A  rebellion  is  to  be 
looked  for,  the  object  being  the  separation  of  the  two  countries,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  worst  of  all  existing  superstitions  in  its  wont  form.* 
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'  Well,'  said  Landor  to  this,  '  I  dislike  and  avoid  all  poll- 

*  tics.    But  in  Ireland  the  errors  of  many  centuries  are  to  be 

*  corrected.     The  worst  of  these  was  omitting  to  extirpate  Bom- 

*  ish  influence  when  it  could  be  extirpated  easily,  as  in  England 
'  and  in  Scotland.  The  death  of  Cromwell,  usurper  as  he  was, 
'  was  by  far  the  greatest  misfortune  that  ever  befell  the  English 
'  nation,  not  excepting  the  ministry  of  Pitt.  How  very  inter- 
'  esting  even  still  is  the  account  your  "  Master*'  Spenser  gives  of 

*  Irish  affairs  in  his  times  !     I  have  often  turned  to  it  when  I 

*  could  not  go  on  with  the  Faery  Queen,*  *  Vix  me  ipse  creilms^ 
)iu  resumes  in  the  following  month,  '  I  have  been  reading  a 
'  second  time  your  Book  of  the  Church,  My  hatred  of  frauds, 
'  fallacies,  and  dissensions,  the  church -jackdaws,  I  did  fancy 

*  would  have  made  inc  loath  to  approach  the  precincts.     But 

*  the  constancy  of  our  reformers  was  always  an  object  of  admi- 
'  ration  and  delight  to  me,  and  you  have  done  it  ample  justice.' 
The  same  subject  was  renewed  three  years  later,  when  I^ndor 
thankofi  him  for  his  Letters  to  Charles  Butler,  and  '  the  noblest 

*  eulogy  on  me  that  it  is  possible  I  ever  can  receive'  prefixed  to 
them ;  tolling  him  that  without  any  of  his  zeal  for  the  church 
of  England  he  felt  all  his  abhorrence  to  tliat  of  Borne,  and  sug- 
>;esting  as  a  remody  for  such  evils  as  the  latter  inflicted  that  all 
the  civil  distinctions  between  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
from  which,  as  he  admirably  urged,  their  priesthood  derived 
its  present  power  over  their  laity,  should  at  once  be  removed. 
Tliere  was  much  in  this  view  of  it,  though  not  everything. 

The  ohl  interchange  of  thoughts  on  matters  personal  to  them- 
Fclves  also,  their  books  and  their  ways  of  life,  occupied  their 
letters  as  well  as  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and  from  these  a  few 
extracts  may  bo  amusing. 

The  vear  of  Landor  s  settlement  in  Florence  was  that  in  which 
the  Byron  and  South «»y  quarrel  raged  fiercest  Southey's  Vimtni 
of  Jmhjment  and  preface  had  called  forth  Byron's  Vision  and 
preface ;  the  laureate's  eulogy  of  Landor,  in  the  poem  so  cun- 
tidcntly  translating  George  the  Third  into  heaven,  hud  been  fol- 
lowed by  his  antagonists  amusing  inquiry  whether  Landor  were 
not  author  of  a  poem  as  confidently  consigning  the  old  mon- 
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arch  to  another  place;*  and  the  carte  and  tierce  of  rejoinder 
and  reply  had  closed  in  Byron*s  cartel  of  a  more  mortal  defiance, 
which  Douglas  Kinnaird  very  discreetly  declined  to  deliver.  To 
Byron's  published  attack  on  Landor,  Southey  alluded  in  a  let- 
ter of  May  1822,  and  said  he  rather  supposed,  after  the  advice 
given  him  in  reply,  that  he  would  not  meddle  with  either 
of  them  again.  But  Byron  returned  to  the  attack  on  both 
friends ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  canto  of  Don  Juan^  which  he  was 
now  writing  at  Pisa,  and  which  Leigh  Hunt's  brother  published 
in  London  towards  the  close  of  1823,  had  discussed  the  various 
pretenders  to  the  laureL 

*  Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the  sway. 
And  Wordsworth  has  supporters,  two  or  three ; 
And  that  deep-month*d  Boeotian  Savage  Landor 
Has  taken  for  a  swan  rogne  Soathey*8  gander.* 

Landor  might  still  have  been  laughing  at  this,  which  did  not 
reach  him  till  the  following  April,  and  which  certainly  failed  to 
move  him  to  any  sort  of  anger,  when  the  sad  intelligence  of 
its  writer's  death  was  announced  to  him  suddenly,  and  he  at 
once  wrote  to  tell  Southey  that  he  had  been  affected,  '  even 
'  deeply  affected,'  by  the  untimely  death  of  their  old  assailant, 
and  in  a  note  transmitted  for  his  new  edition  had  said  as  much. 
To  everything  else  in  that  letter  Southey  referred,  but  not  to  this. 
Julius  Hare  had  replied,  however,  as  soon  as  he  received  the 
noto,  to  say  how  much  it  rejoiced  him,  and  how  the  sudden  news 
of  Byron's  death  made  him  grieve  that  at  the  very  moment  he 
should  have  contributed  to  diffuse  such  an  attack  as  Landor  had 
made  upon  him. 

Another  subject  in  the  letters  appearing  and  reappearing  fre- 
quently is,  whether  or  not  the  friends  might  be  able  to  concoct 
between  them  a  history  of  their  own  times ;  a  history  that  would 

*  The  editor  of  the  last  lihrary  edition  of  Byron  (6  vols.  Murray,  1855) 
says  in  a  note  to  the  preface  of  his  Vision  ^  that '  it  was  reported  of  Lan> 

*  dor  that  he  said  he  would  not,  or  could  not,  read  Lord  Byron's  works, 

*  and  Lord  Byron  resolved  to  retaliate  npon  the  works  of  Landor.   Bat 

*  their  real  feelings  were  those  of  mntnal  esteem.    Lord  Byron  expressed 

*  in  priTate  his  admiration  of  Mr.  Landor's  generosity  and  independence, 

*  of  his  profound  emdition  and  brilliant  talents;  and  the  poetry  of  Lord 

*  Byron  was  panegyrised  by  Mr.  Landor  in  his  Imaginary  Conversations*^ 
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not  confound  tbem,  as  Landor  said  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his 
volumes  of  Convermtions,  *  with  the  Coxes  and  Foxes  of  the  age/ 
This  saying  reveals  something  of  what  the  histoiy  might  have 
been,  and  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  attempt  was  not  made. 
Southey  was  not  opposed  to  it  at  first ;  but  as  time  went  on  he 
saw  clearly  that  if  their  emplo3anent  was  to  be  history,  it  should 
be  that  of  other  times  rather  than  their  own.  He  put  the  mat- 
ter very  well  to  Landor  in  telling  him  that  the  difference  was 
not  greater,  between  the  atmosphere  on  a  fine  summer's  day  on 
the  top  of  one  of  their  Cumberland  mountains  and  the  same  air  in 
the  crowded  London  streets,  than  between  his  dialogues  on  past 
and  on  present  times.  The  retort  might  have  been  made  that 
this  was  unavoidable,  and  that  in  reality  the  paf^t  is  better  seen 
at  its  calm  distance  than  the  present  in  its  nearness  aiid  noise  ; 
but  against  selection  of  such  a  subject  the  argument  was  a  good 
one.     *  "\Mien  you  are  consubstantiating  yourself,*  said  Southey, 

*  with  Lucullus,  or  Cicero,  or  Isaac  Casaubon,  every  thought  and 

*  feeling  are  such  as  you  are  the  bettor  for  having  entertained 

*  and  uttered ;  and  others  are  the  l)otter  and  the  happier  for 

*  partaking  them.     I  should  like  dearly  to  see  such  a  history  r>f 

*  Rome  as  you  and  you  only  could  write  from  the  commencement 

*  of  Augustus's  reign  to  the  end  of  the  Antonines.'  To  himself 
the  temptation  of  trying  his  hand  nearer  home  was  brought  close 
to  him  in  1829,  when  the  government  sounded  him  as  to  his 
disposition  to  write  a  history  of  tlie  American  war  from  th(^ 
English  point  of  view,  as  Jarcd  Sparks  had  then  begun  to  do 
from  the  American,  our  state  papers  l>oing  opened  to  him  for  tho 
purpose.  But  he  declined  bi»causo  of  other  tasks.  *  I  wish,' wrote 
Landor  when  he  heard  of  it,  '  you  had  l>een  in<luced  to  under- 

*  lake  the  history  of  our  times,  bi>ginning  from  the  American 

*  war.     You  and  myself  are  the  only  men  capable  of  so  great  a 

*  work ;  and  you  rather  than  I,  fn^m  more  pnictice,  more  c(x»l- 
'  ness,  more  patience,  and  some  other  causes.     It  was  tlic  work 

*  I  haul  destined  to  accomplish  as  my  last  and  greatest ;  but  it 
'  can  only  be  done  in  England.'  Yet  how  little  of  the  calm  and 
equable  temper  of  history  either  of  them  would  have  brought 
to  such  undertakings,  we  may  judge  from  what  liad  passed  l>e- 
tween  them  two  years  earlier;  when  the  news  had  reached  Kes- 
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wick  of  Lord  Liyerpoors  disablement  for  farther  public  serviGe, 
and  they  interchanged  thoughts  about  the  statesman  whose  wbj 
to  the  highest  office  it  had  opened.  Southoy  remarks  to  Landor 
that,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  fortunate  for  Canning^s  repu- 
tation if  his  broken  health  should  prevent  him  from  taking  pos- 
session of  the  premiership,  '  for  which  he  has  long  been  scheming, 
'  if  he  is  not  belied.'  In  spite  of  his  brilliancy  of  talent,  and  of 
personal  good  qualities  that  made  him  liked  wherever  he  was 
known,  nobody,  according  to  Southey,  would  have  the  remotest 
confidence  in  him.  To  which  Landor,  whose  favourite  aversion 
poor  Canning  always  was,  made  eager  reply  in  March  that  what 
he  said  about  Canning  was  no  doubt  well  founded.  'Every 
'  rogue  of  a  statesman  is  much  beloved  by  his  friends.  Pitt  was ; 
'  Fox  was ;  Windham  was ;  Sheridan  was.  These,  however,  all 
'  3rield  to  Canning  in  roguery,  as  much  as  they  yield  to  him  in 
'  abilities.' 

That  Landor^s  interest  in  his  friend's  poetiy  continued  to 
animate  his  letters,  it  is  of  course  needless  to  say.  Introducing 
Captain  Shad  well  Clerke  to  him  in  March  1824,  he  described 
this  gaUant  gentleman  as  hardly  less  enthusiastic  than  himself  on 
the  Roderick,  and  as  having  declared  (a  fact  not  publicly  known 
tUl  several  years  later)  that  Byron  himself  had  pronounced  it 
to  be  the  '  first  poem  of  the  time.'  To  such  pleasant  personal 
themes  Southey  readily  responded  always.  On  the  1 4th  of  the 
next  August  he  thanks  Landor  for  the  letter  brought  by  Captain 
Clerke ;  tells  him  that  his  little  boy  is  old  enough  to  have  begun 
upon  the  Latin  grammar,  being  now  in  his  sixth  year ;  and  adds 
that  he  had  himself  completed,  on  the  previous  Thursday,  his 
own  fiftieth.  To  this  Landor  replied  in  November.  Words- 
worth's last  letter,  he  told  him,  had  mentioned  his  daughteiay 
and  spoken  of  their  beauty  rapturously. 

*  The  gravest  and  most  philosophical  father  must  he  delisted  at  this. 
Cnthhert  wUl  he  the  great  occupation  and  great  satisfaction  of  your  life. 
The  only  thing  in  mine  for  which  I  am  indehted  to  fortune  is  that  my  eon 
is  horn  rather  late  in  it,  so  that  we  may  amnse  each  other.  To  see  the 
happiness  of  children  was  always  to  me  the  first  of  all  happiness.  How 
pure  and  hrilliant  is  it  in  them  1  how  soon  it  mns  over  the  hrink,  and 
among  what  shouts  and  transports  I .  .  My  wife's  hrother  is  going  to  Eng- 
land, and  she  hesitates  hetween  her  younger  child  and  her  family  there. 
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Bot  hATiiig  one  tUter  just  murried,*  and  another  going  to  India  in  tlio 
•pring,  and  abont  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Ravenshaw,  the  son  of  a  director, 
I  think  it  likely  she  will  go.  I  neither  persuade  it  nor  oppose  it,  bat  I 
shall  be  veiy  onhappy  without  the  two  children  ihe  takes  with  her.  I 
never  thought  that  yon  were  older  than  me,  which  it  appears  you  are  by 
about  fix  months.  I  shall  be  fifty  the  80th  of  January.  We  may  both 
reasonably  hope  to  see  our  children  men,  but  I  would  rather  see  mine  a 
child  than  lord  chancellor.' 

Thus,  through  all  the  letters  of  the  friends,  which  have  in- 
deed no  pleasanter  passages,  their  families  of  books  and  children 
alternate  in  the  confidences  interchanged  between  them.  '  Till 
'  we  become  parents,'  Southcy  wrote  in  1823  (8th  of  May),  'we 
'  know  not  the  treasures  of  our  own  nature ;  and  what  we  then 

*  discover  may  make  us  believe  that  there  are  yet  latent  affections 
'  and  Acuities  which  another  state  of  existence  may  develop.' 
The  remark  originated  a  very  beautiful  passage  in  the  dialogue  of 
the  Ciceios,  the  first  draft  of  which  Landor  had  just  sent  over. 
'  I  am  delighted,'  he  says  (31st  of  ^lay),  '  with  your  observa- 

*  tion  on  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  our  children.    It  induced 

*  me  to  remember  that  I  had  not  attributed  to  Cicero  what  I 

*  shoTild  have  done  on  this  occasion.'  The  addition  being  made, 
he  continues : 

'  Before  I  wrote  this  conTersation,  I  would  on  no  account  open  Plato. 
I  have  since  read  twice  orer  his  dialogue  of  Socrates,  and  am  not  so  dis- 
ronraged  as  I  might  have  been.  I  have  given  Cicero  his  variety,  and  his 
rambling  from  topic  to  topic,  ever  pardonable  in  a  conversation  between 
two ;  but  the  few  touches  of  paternal  tenderness  I  now  give  were  wanting, 
and  I  should  have  passed  many  sleepless  nights  at  the  faultiness  of  my 
work  if  I  had  omitted  them.  For  I  have  attempted  in  every  conversation 
to  give  not  only  one  opinion  of  the  speakers,  but  enough  to  show  their 
chancier.* 

Replying  to  former  kindly  inquiries  in  that  same  year,  Southey 
had  told  his  friend  that  Time  was  setting  his  mark  upon  hint, 
but  laid  his  hand  gently  ;  having  as  yet  taken  nothing  from  him 
but  the  inclination  for  writing  poetry,  though  an  annual  catarrh 
had  for  tome  years  severely  shaken  him«  To  this  Landor  re- 
joined by  prescribing  a  few  months'  residence  '  here  in  Tuscany.' 

*  To  *  If  ajor-Oeneral  Stopford,  adjutant-general  in  the  army  of  Co- 
'  lunbia,'  to  whom  Landor  had  just  dedicated  the  first  volume  of  tbe  Cn.'  • 
rcfjolumf .  Between  him  and  the  Stopfords  the  most  aflectionate  relations 
II «•  maintained  to  the  very  last,  uninterrupted  and  unabat*^d. 

T 
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'I  have  an  immense  palace,  with  warm  and  cold  baths,  and 
*  everything  desirable.  Why  not  come  overt  We  will  visit 
'  Yallombrosa  and  other  delightful  places  together.  Here  are 
'  several  public  libraries,  cool  and  quiet ;  and  you  will  find  the 
'  most  perfect  fireedom  from  all  interruption  both  within  and 
'  without.'  And  so  the  letters  of  the  friends  went  on,  the  old 
mingled  yam  being  in  all  of  Lander's.  They  told  of  sickness  and 
idleness ;  of  another  child  bom  to  him  (in  1825,  the  last)  ;  of  a 
general  intolerance  of  talking  creatures,  with  much  kindly  toler- 
ance of  the  dumb  creation  ;  of  an  ever-boiling  indignation  against 
actual  or  imaginary  enemies  of  freedom;  of  troubles  arising  from 
other  heats  besides  his  own ;  of  the  consciousness  (founded  on 
nothing  particular)  that  by  the  rulers  alike  of  Italy  and  Eng- 
land he  is  marked  out  for  persecution  ;  and  of  his  grim  satisfac- 
tion in  feeling  that  he  is  no  contemptible  man  who  can  have 
managed  to  exclude,  from  every  kind  of  preferment  in  the  state, 
not  only  his  chattering  children  then  in  the  next  room  to  him, 
but  his  posterity  to  the  latest  descendants ! 

I  may  add  that  the  old  interchanges  of  parcels  of  books 
continue,  Landor  repaying  by  scores  the  units  he  receives ;  but 
the  due  arrival  of  what  he  sends  is  sadly  irregular,  and  the  losses 
occasionally  great.  Everything  of  Southey*s  and  Wordsworth's, 
with  others  they  thought  likely  to  interest  their  iiiend,  went 
out  safely  enough  to  Florence ;  but  to  the  overflowing  returns 
in  kind  from  Landor,  of  old  books  picked  up  in  Italy,  mischances 
are  of  frequent  recurrence;  and  in  the  letters  from  England  of 
both  friends  there  are  complaints  of  delay  or  miscarriage,  some- 
times of  total  loss,  and,  from  Wordsworth  very  frequently,  of 
damage  from  salt  water.     Here  is  one. 


*  The  two  Tolnmes  de  Re  Ruitied  in  particolar,  whkli  I  did  not 
And  had  often  wished  to  consolt,  are  sorely  damaged,  the  binding  detached 
from  the  book,  the  leaves  stained  and  I  fear  rotted.  The  venerable  Bible 
is  in  the  same  state ;  indeed  all  to  pieces.  These  are  inch  onpleasanf 
facts  that  I  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  to  have  suppressed  them.  Yoi^ 
promise  me  a  beautiful  copy  of  Dante ;  but  I  ought  to  mention  that  I  pos- 
sess the  Parma  folio  of  1795,  much  the  grandest  book  on  my  shelves,  pre- 
sented to  me  by  our  common  friend  Mr.  Eenyon,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  happily 
nuuhed  since  I  last  wrote  to  yon,  and  has  taken  up  his  residenoe  at  Bath.* 

Southey  was  more  fortunate  in  receiving  safely  what  had 
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been  sent  to  him,  though  hy  the  same  ship ;  for  in  a  letter  of 
nearly  the  same  date  he  tells  Landor  that  he  found  the  box  of 
books  on  his  return^  and  they  had  escaped  all  damage  from  the 
sea&  'As  yet  I  have  only  had  time  to  place  them  upon  my 
'  shelves,  and  to  see  that  many  of  them  are  yeiy  curious.'  An- 
other consignment  very  shortly  follows ;  and  he  has  again,  while 
Wordsworth  makes  fEirther  complaint,  to  congratulate  himself 
that  *  the  books  you  sent  me  wore  lucky  enough  to  escape  all 

*  injury.*  There  is  a  fate  in  such  things;  and  though  boxes  of 
books  might  even  stray  into  other  houses  meanwhile,  they  were 
sure  to  find  their  way  to  Southey's  at  last  '  He^*  wrote  Words- 
worth to  Landor,  when  describing  more  damage  to  his  own  from 
the  water-rats, '  appears  to  be  accumulating  books  in  a  way  that, 

*  with  my  weak  eyes,  appals  me.  A  large  box  of  them,  directed 
'  to  him,  has  just  strayed  into  my  house,  through  I  know  not 

*  what  blunder  in  the  conveyance.*  Southey  was  in  London  at 
the  time ;  but  Wordsworth  adds  a  pleasant  picture  of  him  and 
bis.  '  You  hear  so  often  from  Southey  that  it  is  wasting  time 
'  to  mention  him.   I  saw  Mrs.  Southey  and  four  of  his  children 

*  the  other  day,  two  of  the  girls  most  beautiful  creatures.    The 

*  eldest  daughter  is  with  her  father  in  town.  He  preserves  ex- 
'  cellent  health,  and,  except  that  his  hair  is  grizzled,  a  juvenile 

*  appearance,  with  more  of  youthful  spirits  than  most  men.' 

Soathey*s  latest  news  of  his  own  and  Wordsworth's  under- 
takings were  sent  to  Landor  in  February  1827.  He  was  then 
busy  with  his  long -deferred  Colloquies,  which  at  last  were  in 
the  press,  and  with  the  closing  volume  of  his  Peninsular  War, 
which  was  to  be  ready  by  Christmas  if  he  lived  and  did  well 
Wordsworth  was  printing  a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  which  he 
was  re-arranging  and  enlarging.  Some  fruits  of  his  own  past 
labour,  too,  would  shortly  reach  Landor.  Mr.  Eenyon  would 
caiTj  to  Florence  his  Tale  of  Paraguay,  Letters  to  Charles  But- 
ler^ and  the  second  volume  of  the  Peninsular  War.  These  do 
not  seem  however  to  have  reached  Landor  until  late  in  the 
following  year,  when  (November  28th)  he  acknowledges  their 
arrival.  But  still  another  year  had  to  pass  before  the  long- 
looked-for  Colloquies  reached  Florence.  Acknowledging  their  re- 
ceipt at  the  end  of  the  foUowing  July  he  says:  '  All  the  pleasun> 
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'  I  received  from  your  most  argumentative  and  eloquent  Ccilo- 
'  quies  was  less  in  its  intensity  than  my  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
'  your  uncle,  Mr.  HilL  . .  Although  I  saw  him  but  once,  I  re- 
'  member  his  features  perfectly,  and  discover,  which  I  should 

*  not  have  done  without  your  remark,  their  resemblance  to  Sir 
'  Thomas  More's.    But  his  countenance,  I  think,  was  of  a  loftier 

*  cast  than  that  shrewd  and  witty  man's.  The  one  would  rather 
'  die  in  defence  of  his  opinion,  and  the  other  in  defence  of  his 

*  friend.' 

With  one  farther  reference  of  the  date  of  1827  I  will  now 
pass  from  the  Southey  letters  to  Landor's  correspondence  with 
members  of  his  famUy.  In  the  March  of  that  year  he  told  Sou- 
they that  Francis  Hare  had  urged  him  incessantly  to  reprint  his 
poetry,  and  that  he  meant  to  do  so.  He  should  include  Count 
Julian,  Gebity  about  half  those  printed  in  the  Simon  idea^  and 
some  trifling  ones  written  since.  The  Julian  would  be  unaltered ; 
every  reference  to  modem  times  and  things  would  be  omitted 
from  the  Gebir;  he  would  give  some  Latin  pieces;  and  he  should 
most  certainly,  in  the  collection,  leave  nothing  for  gleaners  in 
after-time.  '  I  am  now  indeed  induced  to  reprint  a  part,  lest 
'  hereafter  some  person  should  reprint  the  whole.  I  hope  the  r^t 
'  will  never  be  lookt  for  or  thought  ofl'  He  expressed  the  same 
wish  in  the  preface  (dated  from  Florence  in  January  1827),  re- 
marking with  equal  truth  and  good  sense  that  it  is  only  the 
wretchedest  of  poets  who  wish  all  they  ever  wrote  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  that  some  of  the  best  would  be  willing  to  lose  the 
most.  The  volume,  as  we  shall  see,  was  not  published  until 
1831;  and  not  many  readers,  and  still  fewer  purchasers,  were 
attracted  to  it 

VL  Fahilt  Letters. 

With  his  mother  Landor  always  corresponded  regularly;  and 
his  birthday  never  passed  without  a  present  from  her  which  made 
small  but  welcome  addition  to  his  income.  All  her  letters,  shrewd 
and  sensible  to  the  last,  have  the  affection  of  home  about  them. 
They  have  some  sort  of  encouragement  for  him  always;  give  him 
only  kindly  glimpses  of  the  past ;  never  tire  of  looking  forward 
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to  a  future  when  he  shall  he  again  among  the  county  neighhoura, 
of  whom  they  send  him  all  sorts  of  news ;  express  not  much  in- 
terest, it  must  he  confessed,  in  his  literary  achievements ;  hut 
display,  eveiy  one  of  them,  the  utmost  motherly  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  and  the  future  of  his  children.  She  and  her  son 
alike  show  points  of  character ;  and  it  is  worth  remarking  that 
her  handwriting  is  as  well  formed  as  his  own,  though  hy  wider 
lines  and  larger  letters  it  is  fifty  times  more  legihlo. 

In  1822,  sending  him  only  the  county  news,  she  tells  him 
that  Leamington,  to  the  immense  annoyance  of  Warwick,  is  he- 
coming  quite  a  fashionahle  watering-place;  and  she  describes  her 
daughters  meeting  the  young  ladies  of  Studley-castle,    'hand- 

*  some  fine  girls,  but  not  like  their  mother  in  beauty  or  man- 

*  ners.*  In  the  December  of  that  year  Landor  sends  her  a  minia- 
ture of  his  hoy  Arnold,  who  seems  to  her  '  all  fun  and  merri- 
'  ment,  and  looks  a  happy  little  fellow.  These  indeed  are  his 
'  happiest  days ;  but  I  hope  in  his  future  years  he  will  not  have 

*  a  hard  lot,  if  he  is  blessed  with  health  and  knows  his  duty  to 
'  God.'  In  April  of  the  following  year  she  says  that  she  always 
feels  gratefully,  amiA  her  growing  weakness,  that  she  had  lived 
to  an  unusual  ago  with  almost  every  happiness  nhe  could  wish. 
His  own  age  she  computes  as  fifty  on  his  forty -ninth  birthday 
(30th  January  1824),  when  she  thanks  him  for  having  sent  her 
a  picture  of  himself ;  and  though  he  had  said  he  was  so  altered 
that  she  would  not  know  him,  she  had  him  too  constantly  before 
her  eyes  ever  to  forget  his  face.  *  Though  this  day  you  are  fifty, 
'  I  hope  you  will  have  many  happy  years  yet  to  enjoy.  I  think 
'  sometimes  it  must  be  impossible  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see 

*  }'ou  this  age.  Surely  it  is  time  I  should  make  room  for  others, 
'  for  I  have  passed  my  eighty-first  year,  have  hod  as  many  bles)- 

*  in;^  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals,  and  am  very  willing  to  go. 

*  Who  would  wish  to  outlive  all  their  friends  Y 

Her  next  letter  in  that  year  mentions  the  death  of  Lord 
Byron ;  '  a  man  of  great  abilities,  which  had  given  him  the  power 

*  of  doing  much  good,  which  he  failed  to  do  :*  and  her  next,  tlie 
publication  of  the  Imaginary  Convei'sntions,  which  had  now  been 
out  between  four  and  fhre  months.     '  I  have  heard  you  have  a 

*  publiciition  just  come  out.     For  GofPs  sake  do  not  hurt  your 
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*  eyes,  nor  lack  your  biains  too  much,  to  amuse  the  world  by 
'  writing :  but  take  care  of  your  health,  which  will  be  of  greater 

*  consequence  to  your  family.'  Nor  had  she  anything  much  more 
encouraging  to  offer  to  her  son's  ambition  even  after  hearing  that 
all  the  world  were  talking  of  the  book  he  had  written.     '  I  have 

*  heard  your  late  publication  highly  spoken  of  by  many;  but  as 
'  I  am  no  judge,  I  shall  say  nothing  relating  to  it.  I  wish  yon 
'  to  take  care  of  your  eyes  and  health,  and  let  the  world  go  on 
'  as  it  has  done.  I  think  of  the  £Ette  of  Lord  Byron,  and  that 
'  those  who  have  the  greatest  abilities  have  the  greatest  misfor- 
'  tunes, — because  they  have,  more  than  others,  mortifications  and 
'  disappointments.' 

There  is  something  in  that  view  of  the  case  undoubtedly. 
The  world  really  did  care  little  to  be  amused  as  her  son  was 
amusing  it,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  quite  willing  to  go  on 
as  before.  Nevertheless  the  power  to  amuse  or  amend  the  world 
carries  with  it  a  necessity  to  make  the  trial ;  the  Byrons  and 
the  Landors  are  not  able  to  be  mute,  whatever  the  penalties  of 
speech  may  be ;  the  mothers  who  bore  them  are  for  this  as  respon- 
sible as  themselves ;  and  the  excellent  old  lady  at  Ipsley-court 
would  probably  have  been  startled  to  know  to  what  extent  her 
own  soUd,  genuine,  and  noble  nature  had  but  found  another  kind 
of  utterance  in  the  genius  of  her  son.  With  less  in  herself  of 
the  substance  of  which  the  Conversations  were  made,  she  would 
have  been  readier  to  applaud  them. 

In  the  November  of  that  year  she  formally  proposed  to  Lan- 
dor  what  before  she  had  hinted  to  him,  that  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  and  educate  Arnold  in  England.  She  did  not 
like,  she  said,  either  Italian  or  French  education.  She  wished 
him  to  have  an  English  education,  and  to  know  the  country  in 
which  his  forefathers  were  brought  up.  Landor  is  grateful,  but 
cannot  consent  yet.  Arnold  would  not  be  seven  years  old  until 
March ;  for  the  present  he  did  not  think  he  could  live  a  single 
month  without  him;  and  he  describes  the  schoolmistress  he 
goes  to  now,  saying  it  is  not  their  intention  ever  to  send  him  to 
any  school  in  Italy  from  which  ho  cannot  daily  return  to  his 
home,  for  he  means  himself  to  teach  him  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
spring  ;  but  the  time  will  come  for  England,  and  for  the  garden 
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his  grandmother  has  promised  him.  '  He  is  as  fond  of  it  as  I 
'  was  at  his  age.    If  ever  he  goes  to  any  public  school  it  shall  be 

*  Eton,  and  that  five  or  six  years  hence,  for  about  three  years.' 
Alas,  the  time  never  came.  No  year  passed  while  the  boy's 
grandmother  lived  in  which  the  offer  was  not  renewed ;  but  if 
the  opportunity  for  doing  what  is  right  is  not  taken  in  the  day, 
the  moRow  for  it  never  comes.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister  Ellen 
two  months  after  his  mother's  first  proposal,  Landor  deplores 
his  inability  to  have  done  what  he  knew  was  his  duty  in  this 
matter,  protesting  that  he  had  refused  an  invitation  to  Rome  the 
previous  year  because  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  leave  Arnold. 
'  In  fact,  I  do  not  ever  wish  to  be  a  day  without  any  one  of  them 

*  while  they  are  children.     They  are  different  creatures  when 

*  they  grow  up.'  It  might  be  a  good  reason,  but  it  was  not  an 
unselfish  one,  and  it  was  the  source  of  unutterable  misery. 

The  letter  of  his  sister  to  which  he  so  replied,  besides  telling 
him  all  they  meant  to  have  done  to  make  Arnold  happy,  had 
been  fuU  of  pleasant  talk  of  the  wonderful  things  they  were  hear- 
ing about  the  Conversational  and  had  mentioned  an  omission 
which  touched  Landor  nearly.  '  I  could  not  resist  telling  you,' 
she  wrote,  '  a  wish  that  many  have  expressed  that  Doctor  Parr 

*  might  not  be  forgotten.  Learned  men  have  desired  it,  not  ig- 
'  norant  women  like  me.   The  Doctor  himself  has  grieved  for  the 

*  omission.    He  said  to  Charles  last  week,  '*  How  is  Walter  1   I 

*  ^  hope  he  is  welL  O,  he  has  shown  a  mighty  mind, — a  mighty 
'  <«  mind."'  The  kind  old  man  was  then  in  failing  health;  and 
the  eager  letter  of  remembrance  Landor  straightway  sent,  reached 
him  only  on  his  deathbed.  It  enclosed  a  copy  of  what  the 
writer  afterwards  printed  as  a  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  oi 
the  ConverscUions,  in  which  he  said  that  his  first  literary  exer- 
cises were  made  under  the  eye  and  guidance  of  his  venerable 
friend,  corrected  by  his  admonition,  and  animated  by  his  ap- 
plause ;  that  his  house,  his  library,  his  heart,  had  been  always 
open  to  him ;  and  that  among  his  few  friendships,  of  which 
}Mrt]y  by  fortune  and  partly  by  choice  he  had  certainly  had  fewer 
than  any  man,  he  should  remember  Parr*s  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  existence  with  tender  gratitude.  The  letter  was  written  from 
Florence  on  the  5th  of  February ;  Parr  died  on  the  6th  of  March  ; 
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and  Lander  heard  of  the  death  from  his  mother  on  the  19th 
of  April,  in  a  letter  shrewdly  wondering  how  the  Doctor,  in  a 
world  of  which  he  complained  so  much,  shonld  have  managed 
to  acquire  so  many  of  the  good  things  of  it  as  to  be  able  to 
leave  his  married  daughter  thirty  thousand  pounds,  his  other 
daughter  ten  thousand,  sundry  sums  to  other  people,  and  four 
thousand  pounds,  besides  three  hundred  a  year,  to  the  second 
Mrs.  Parr. 

In  the  same  letter  she  sends  him  messages  from  a  Eoman> 
catholic  lady  (Mrs.  Willoughby)  who  remembered  him  '  at  school 
'  at  little  Treheme*s  at  Knowle,*  and  who  thought  him  likely 
to  prove  a  very  proud  £Etther,  although  she  did  also  recollect 
that  the  only  shade  in  his  character  was  a  '  want  of  patience.' 
Her  next  letters,  at  the  end  of  1825,  told  him  farther  about  the 
visitors  that  crowded  to  '  this  new  place'  (Leamington),  driving 
the  gentry  away  from  Warwick ;  and  that  the  principal  amuse- 
ments then  going  on  in  the  older  and  more  respectable  city  ap- 
peared to  be  lion-fighting  and  the  baiting  of  dogs.     In  1826  the 
first  of  his  letters  from  home  is  begun  by  his  sister  Ellen,  who, 
having  occasion  to  speak  of  Uanthony,  reminds  him  of  the  happy 
weeks  that  she  and  her  mother  and  Elizabeth  had  passed  there, 
and  of  the  delightful  walks  they  had  taken  over  those  beautiful 
] tills  and  through  that  peaceful  valley.     '  I  wish  your  son  may 
*  like  it,  and  live  there,  and  become  an  Englishman.'    To  this, 
however,  the  old  lady  puts  a  characteristic  closing  page.     After 
telling  him  that  Dr.  John  Johnstone  was  going  to  write  Dr. 
Parr's  life,  and  that  she  thought  it  might  have  been  better  to  get 
somebody  to  write  it  who  was  accustomed  to  write  something 
else  besides  prescriptions,  she  hopes  he  will  settle  his  son  in  Eng- 
land :  but  she  would  like  to  see  him  at  Ipsley  or  in  Staffordshire, 
rather  than  among  those  Welsh  who  had  made  everything  so 
uncomfortable. 

There  is  a  story  that  Landor,  six  years  after  this  date,  when 
paying  his  first  visit  to  England  since  his  exile,  gave  uncon. 
sciously  a  rather  striking  practical  comment  on  that  remark  of 
his  mother^s.  He  had  come  with  his  cousin  and  agent  to  a  very 
beautiful  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent  called  Carwardine- 
spring,  when  he  stood  suddenly  rapt  in  admiration,  crying  out 
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excitedlj,  *  Why  the  deuce  did  not  I  buy  tnis  place  and  build 

*  my  house  hero,  instead  of  at  that  confounded  Uanthonyf 
'  Rather/  said  his  relation  quietly,  '  why  did  you  sell  this  place, 

*  which  had  been  in  your  family  for  centuries  V  It  was  a  por- 
tion  of  his  father's  land  in  Staffordshire  obtained  by  intermar- 
riage with  the  old  family  of  the  Nobles,  and  Landor  had  sold  it 
to  Lord  Uxbridge  with  a  rich  wood  still  called  Noble's  Euff, 
when  making  up  the  purchase-money  for  Llanthony.  * 

Landor's  last  letter  in  1825  had  amused  his  mother  not  a 
little.  He  had  told  her  that,  there  in  Florence,  he  had  not  more 
than  two  or  three  friends,  a  manageable  number ;  but  that  there 
were  some  dozens  who  called  upon  him,  and  whom  he  could  not 
receive  One  Mr.  Hogg,  however,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Lambe's,  had 
come  to  him  lately  and  been  very  welcome.  It  was  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son Hogg,  Shelley's  friend  and  fcUow-collegian,  who  began  the 
poet's  biography  a  few  years  ago  and  was  stopped  for  plain-speak- 
ing. *  A  Mr.  Hare,  a  very  learned  man,  was  sitting  with  me  one 
'  morning  when  Mr.  Hogg  sent  in  his  card  with  Dr.  Lambe*s 
'  name  also  on  it.     I  showed  it  to  Hare,  and  told  him  I  now 

*  thought  myself  La  Fontaine,  with  all  the  better  company  of 
'  the  beasts  about  me.  He  was  delighted.'  His  mother  seems  to 
have  been  delighted  too,  for  she  told  him,  in  reply,  that  she 
knew  how  he  would  laugh  himself  when  he  said  that  to  his  friend, 
and  she  spoke  of  the  election  for  Parliament  going  on  at  the  time 
in  Warwick  as  if  it  had  brought  up  the  very  worst  company  of 
beasts  about  ikem. 

One  of  his  earliest  letters  in  1826,  written  from  a  country 
house  two  miles  out  of  Florence,  the  Villa  Castiglione,  which  he 
had  taken  for  three  years,  described  for  his  mother  a  visit  he  was 
then  making  at  Rome.  So  cold  had  the  winter  been  in  Florence, 
that  only  his  previous  acceptance  of  his  friend  Hare's  offer  to  give 
him  a  place  in  his  carriage  for  this  journey  would  have  tempted 
him  from  home ;  and  though  the  change  of  air  had  done  him 
good,  all  the  vronders  of  the  eternal  city  did  not  console  him  for 
the  al«ence  of  Arnold  and  Julia.  Notvrithstanding  his  promise 
to  remain  three  weeks,  therefore,  he  should  return  within  the 
fortnight.    Both  natives  and  English  treated  him  magnificently, 

*  Curwardiiie  Bprinip,  part  of  the  old  landor  property  ac^oiniog  tlii: 
pariah  of  Cotton,  wm  purt-liH*«d  b^  Lord  Antou. 
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and  every  evening  he  met  the  most  splendid  society  :  but  this 
only  made  him  melancholy;  for  he  thought  incessantly  of  Arnold^ 
whom  he  had  never  before  been  twelve  hours  without  seeing,  and 
of  the  Greek  the  boy  was  learning,  many  sentences  of  which  he 
was  able  to  speak  correctly.  To  which  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  add  that  I  found  carefully  treasured  among  his  papers, 
and  indorsed  *  Arnold's  first  letter  to  me  and  my  reply,'  what 
follows :  the  little  boy's  round  text  being  in  letters  half  an  inch 
long. 

'  Mt  deabsst  Papa,  I  hope  yon  are  weU.  We  hare  had  aU  bad  edlds. 
Bnt  thank  God  we  are  now  qnite  well  again.  Walter,  Charles,  and  Jolia 
Bend  yon  a  thoaBand  kiBses.  And  I  Bend  yon  ten  thonsand,  and  I  wiah 
yon  to  come  back  again  with  all  my  heart.  And  belieye  me,  my  dearest 
papa,  yonr  affectionate  Bon,  A.  S.  Landob.* — *Jannaiy  31,  1826.  Mt 
DEAREST  Arnold,  I  receiyed  yonr  letter  to-day  mnch  too  late  to  answer  it 
by  the  post ;  bat  yon  will  Bee  that  I  wbb  thinking  of  yon  and  of  Julia  yes- 
terday by  the  Terses  I  send  yon  on  the  other  Bide.  I  am  very  mnch  pleaBed 
tn  obBerye  that  yon  write  better  than  I  do ;  and,  if  yon  continue  to  read 
the  Greek  nouns,  you  will  yery  soon  know  more  Greek,  unless  I  begin 
again  to  study  it  every  day.  When  I  n^as  a  little  boy  I  did  not  let  any 
one  get  before  me ;  and  yon  seem  as  if  you  would  do  the  same.  I  pro- 
mised you  a  Greek  book,  but  I  will  give  yon  two  if  you  go  on  well,  and 
next  year  two  others,  very  beautiful  and  entertaining.  I  shall  never  be 
quite  happy  until  I  see  you  again  and  put  my  cheek  upon  your  head. 
Tell  my  sweet  Julia  that,  if  I  see  twenty  little  girls,  I  will  not  romp  with 
any  of  them  before  I  romp  with  her;  and  kiss  your  two  dear  brothers  for 
me.  Ton  must  always  love  them  as  much  as  I  love  yon,  and  yon  mnst 
teach  them  how  to  be  good  boys,  which  I  cannot  do  bo  well  as  yon  can. 
God  preserve  and  bless  you,  my  own  Arnold.  My  heart  beats  as  if  it 
would  fly  to  you,  my  own  fierce  creature.  We  shall  very  soon  meet.  Love 
your  Babbo.' 

The  *  verses  on  the  other  side'  were  those  to  his  '  little  house- 

*  hold  gods,'  written  the  day  before  his  letter  (his  birthday) ;  and 

differing  only  from  the  poem  as  printed,  in  the  stanza  that  tells 

of  the  marvellous  tales  he  will  relate  to  sister  and  brother  on  his 

return: 

'  Severing  the  bridge  behind,  how  Clelia 
Saved  the  whole  host  to  fight  again. 
And,  loftier  virtue  1  how  Cornelia 

Lived  when  her  two  brave  boub  were  qlain.* 

Later  in  the  year  there  is  much  in  Landor's  letters  to  hi? 
mother  of  the  gaieties  in  Florence,  of  the  evenings  ho  passed 
with  the  Blcssingtons,  of  Lord  and  Lady  Normanby's  private 
theatricals,  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton's  parties,  and  of  the 
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joyment  all  these  had  given  to  his  children.  The  Blessingtona 
were  friends  of  recent  date,  but  greatly  liked  and  valued ;  he  said 
always  that  he  remembered  no  pleasanter  time  of  his  life  in  Italy 
than  the  summer  evenings  passed  with  them  in  the  Casa  Pelosi, 
on  its  terrace  overlooking  the  Amo ;  and  even  since  his  removal 
from  Florence  to  the  Villa  Castiglione,  which  made  the  distance 
from  them  three  miles,  he  passed  two  evenings  of  every  week 
with  them.  Noticing  his  mother^s  mention,  in  December,  of  a 
visit  of  his  sisters  to  Swansea,  following  her  usual  adjuration  to 
him  to  return  to  live  again  among  them,  he  says  that  amid  all 
the  glories  of  the  Amo  he  had  not  forgotten  home,  and  that  the 
streak  of  black  from  the  smoke  of  the  mines  along  that  most 
beautiful  coast  in  the  universe,  had  never  succeeded  in  rendering 
him  quite  indifferent  to  Swansea.  How  beautiful  did  he  think 
the  seashore  covered  with  low  roses,  yellow  snapdragons,  and 
thousands  of  other  plants,  nineteen  years  ago !  He  adds  that  Lord 
Guildford  (to  whom  he  had  dedicated  a  volume  of  his  Convert 
mtians)  had  given  him  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  but  he  did  not  think  he  should  ever  move  farther  than 
a  morning's  walk  frt)m  the  table  where  he  was  writing.  All  this 
however  his  mother  treats  only  as  the  whim  of  the  hour,  and  she 
still  steadily  and  perseveringly  keeps  before  him  the  necessity, 
for  his  children's  sake,  that  a  limit  should  be  put  to  his  exile. 
Replying  to  her  again  in  his  birthday  letter  in  1827,  he  says 
that  certainly  they  lost  some  comforts  out  there  in  Florence,  but 
they  had  many  others  instead.  And  ho,  for  his  part,  was  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  his  destiny  of  living  the  remainder  of  his 
days  on  the  Continent,  perhaps  altogether  in  Tuscany.  But  she 
must  continue  to  send  him  (what  she  had  threatened  to  discon- 
tinue) all  the  Warwickshire  news,  for  the  changes  interested 
him.  In  four  months  he  should  have  completed  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  absence  from  England  ;  his  hair  was  growing  white  ; 
and  many  who  were  children  when  he  was  in  the  county  must 
now  have  children  of  their  own.  '  Yours  is  not  the  only  white 
'  head  in  the  family,'  wrote  his  sister  Elizabeth  in  answer. 
'  Charles's  hair  altered  completely  in  about  six  months,  so  that 
'  when  he  came  here  last  winter  my  mother  a4lmire<l  it,  and  won- 
'  dered  to  see  it  become  just  the  same  as  when  he  was  a  boy.* 
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She  tells  him  also  of  other  people  changing,  such  as  his  nephew 
Charles,  who,  though  not  yet  fifteen,  was  as  tall  as  his  father ; 
and  of  some  people  quite  unchangeable,  such  as  his  old  friend 
Dr.  Lambe,  who  had  not  altered  the  least  in  the  world ;  and  as 
their  mother,  who  seemed  indeed  smaller  than  ever,  but  was  very 
nimble,  and  '  altogether  wonderful,  as  her  writing  perfectly  with- 
'  out  glasses  at  eighty-four  proves.*  In  July  of  the  following 
year  the  same  sister  announces  to  him  the  deaths,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other,  of  two  sisters  of  their  mother,  the  three 
numbering  at  that  time  among  them  exactly  250  years ;  and 
adds,  what  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  has  observed  as  a  rule 
how  death  is  regarded  by  the  extremely  old,  that  her  mother  had 
been  far  less  affected  than  she  expected  her  to  have  been  by  this 
event. 

The  last  tidings  of  Landor  himself  having  been  that  he  did 
not  think  it  likely  he  should  again  move  farther  than  a  morn- 
ing's walk  from  the  table  where  he  was  writing,  of  course  his 
Warwick  friends  were  prepared  to  hear  any  day  that  Florence 
no  longer  contained  him ;  and  accordingly,  early  in  August,  his 
sister  Ellen,  having  written  to  introduce  to  him  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Middleton,  a  clever  portrait-painter  and  his  wife,  was  told  in  his 
reply  that  he  had  gone  upon  a  pressing  invitation  to  Naples.  From 
Lord  Blessington  had  come  the  bidding  to  accompany  him  there 
in  his  yacht ;  and  as  he  had  never  seen  Naples,  he  told  his  sister, 
and  never  could  see  it  to  such  advantage  as  in  the  company  of  a 
delightfully  well-informed  man,  she  might  be  assured  he  was  not 
very  reluctant  to  go.  Arnold  indeed  had  not  been  well,  but  the 
fever  had  now  quite  left  him ;  and  there  being  strange  unac- 
countable shells  to  be  picked  up  for  him  on  the  shores  of  Naples, 
of  Elba,  of  Salerno,  and  twenty  other  places,  the  little  fellow 
had  given  Babbo  leave  of  absence  for  twenty-five  days.  But  be- 
fore his  leave  expired,  Babbo's  pleasure  had  suffered  grievous 
interruption. 

He  will  tell  it  best  himself  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  his 
sister  Elizabeth.  Language  less  characteristic  would  not  do  it 
justice. 

'  Arnold  had  had  a  fever  a  few  days  before  I  left  Florence  for  Naples, 
and  I  wonld  not  go  nntil  his  physician  told  me  he  was  oonvaleecent.    Koi 
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reeeiTing  any  letter  at  Naples,  I  was  almost  mad,  for  I  fancied  his  illness 
had  retnmed.  I  hesitated  between  drowning  myself  and  goii^  post  back.* 
Meanwhile  Lord  Blessington  told  me  be  woold  instantly  set  s.-il  if  I  wished 
it,  and  that  I  oonld  go  quicker  by  sea.  I  did  so ;  and  we  arriyed  in  foor 
days  at  Leghorn.  Here  he  gaye  me  a  note  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  him, 
informing  me  that  Julia  had  been  in  danger  of  her  life,  but  was  now 
better.    To-d^  the  physician  will  attend  her  for  the  last  time.' 

It  was  a  malignant  fever;  which  the  youngest  child  also 
caught,  but  recovered  in  sixteen  days,  during  three  of  which  life 
had  been  despaired  of;  and  in  that  interval  the  other  children 
owed  their  safety  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Lady  Blessington, 
who  had  driven  over  to  the  villa  and  brought  them  into  Florence 
for  a  time.  These  occurrences,  Landor  added,  had  turned  the 
rest  of  his  hair  white,  after  taking  off  what  was  refractory  and 
would  not  turn  ;  but,  thankful  not  to  have  lost  one  after  being 
•o  near  losing  three  of  his  family,  they  had  left  him  at  the  last 
*  strength  and  spirits  better  than  ever.'  He  adds  a  word  or  two 
of  his  Neapolitan  experiences. 

•  The  mins  of  the  temples  at  Pastam,  if  ruins  they  can  be  called,  are 
magnificent:  but  Grecian  architecture  does  not  turn  into  ruin  so  grandly 
as  Gothic.  York  Cathedral  a  thousand  years  hence,  when  the  Americans 
hare  conquered  and  devastated  the  country,  will  be  more  striking.  The 
Lncrine  Lake  is  a  poor  pond, — if  poor  is  that  pond  which  produces  the 
proprietor  more  than  a  hundred  a  year  every  acre  of  it,  and  this  chiefly 
by  the  eockUi.  Formerly  it  was  remarkable  for  the  flavour  of  its  oysters. 
Lake  Avemus,  one  would  imagine,  is  terrific.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
prvity  little  round  lake,  with  groves  full  of  birds  all  round.    I  did  not  see 


*  Let  no  one  imagine  that  this  is  too  extravagant  even  for  Landor. 
It  runs  very  nearly  parallel  with  a  story  told  always  with  much  enjoy- 
ment by  his  brother  Charles,  of  his  having  lost  his  rouU  to  a  friend's  house 
where  a  party  were  waiting  dinner  for  him,  and  startliug  a  country  bump> 
kin  by  the  peremptory  demand  that  he  should  either  at  once  show  him 
the  way  or  cnt  his  throat  npon  the  spot.  To  this  may  be  added  the  rela- 
tion, by  Dickens,  of  an  incident  of  a  few  years  later  date,  well  remembered 
by  me.     *  At  a  friendly  dinner  at  Gore  House,  when  it  was  the  most  de- 

*  liehtfnl  of  houses,  his  dress — say,  his  cravat  or  shirt-collar— had  bi*come 

*  slightly  disarranged  on  a  hot  evening,  and  Count  d'Orsay  laughingly 

*  called  his  attention  to  the  circumstance  as  we  rose  from  table.    Landor 

*  became  flushed,  and  greatly  agitated:  **  My  dear  Count  d'Orsay.  I  thank 

*  **  yon !  My  dear  Count  d'Orsay,  I  thank  you  from  my  soul  for  pointing 

*  •*  out  to  me  the  abominable  condition  to  which  I  am  reduced !   If  I  had 

*  *'  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  presented  myself  before  Lady  Blessing- 
'  **  ton  in  so  absurd  a  light,  I  would  have  instantly  gone  home,  put  a  pistol 

*  ••  to  my  bead,  and  blown  my  brains  out !" ' 
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the  iBland  of  Capri,  wbioh  I  mnoh  regret.    Elba  I  saw  on  mj  retnzn :  a 
Teiy  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  with  the  best  harbour  in  Italy.' 

He  mentions  in  the  same  letter  that  be  had  just  heard  the 
day  before  that  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  yolumes  of  his  Con- 
vermtions  would  be  out  in  two  or  three  months,  early  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  certainly.  The  third  had  been 
printed  for  a  year  and  more,  but  the  publisher  had  delayed  it ; 
and  another  publisher  had  undertaken  the  fourth  and  fifth.  (The 
third  appeared  in  1828,  but  the  others  were  still  delayed  for 
reasons  to  be  presently  named.)  He  was  sick  of  writing.  Never 
would  he  write  any  tiling  more.  He  had  burnt  all  the  things  he 
had  begun,  and  many  that  he  had  nearly  completed.  He  was 
now  occupied  in  collecting  pictures.  With  more  money  at  com- 
mand he  could  have  made  a  fortune  by  the  purchase  of  pictures 
in  Italy.  A  man  must  live  on  the  spot,  and  visit  them  daily, 
thoroughly  to  master  pictures.  He  was  but  a  child  at  it^  yet  the 
dealers  thought  him  knowing.     More  of  this  hereafter. 

The  previous  year  (1827)  had  been  that  in  which  he  made 
acquaintance  with  *  the  kindest  and  most  generous  man  in  ezist- 
<  ence,'  Mr.  Ablett,  of  Llanbedr-hall  in  Denbighshire,  the  inti- 
macy of  whose  wife's  sister  (Mrs.  Young)  with  Mrs.  Dashwood, 
a  cousin  of  the  Hares,  had  led  to  the  fortunate  meeting ;  and 
through  ^Ir.  Ablett,  in  the  spring  of  1829,  the  Fiesolan  villa 
was  bought  which  will  forever  be  associated  with  Landor^s  name. 
The  present  was  the  year  (1828)  when  the  celebrated  sculptor 
Gibson  made,  for  Ablett,  a  bust  of  Landor,  of  which  copies  in 
marble  reached  England  in  this  and  the  year  following.  It  was 
the  time,  too,  when  his  sister  Arden  died,  and  when  fiom  her, 
and  from  another  friend  deceased,  some  small  additions  were 
made  to  his  fortune.  His  sister  Ellen  teUs  him  of  these ;  and 
at  the  close  of  her  letter  mentions  his  old  ftiend  Serjeant  Rough, 
who  had  lately  reappeared  in  the  county,  as  having  several  times 
inquired  kindly  after  him,  and  as  having  said  that  the  Convena- 
tions  should  have  produced  him  a  good  fortune.  This  last  touch 
nettled  Landor,  and  he  retorted  upon  his  old  companion  with  an 
odd  mixture  of  dislike  and  liking. 

*  The  mine  of  wealth  deriyed  from  my  ConvenaHom  broaght  me  three 
hundred  and  Bereakj-two  pounds,  the  two  editiona.    One  hundred  and 
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•ereiity-iwo  the  flni,  two  lumdred  the  seoond.  As  to  that  impostor  Bong^, 
I  nerer  hear  the  fellow  mentioned  without  freih  contempt.  .  .  .  Howerer, 
if  he  had  oontinned  to  ealtiyate  poetry  instead  of  those  thistles  called  law, 
he  would  haye  been  perhaps  the  best  poet  of  the  age.  Bj  the  waj,  yoa 
have  not  read  Keats  and  Shelley;  read  them  P 

Some  other  notices  from  his  family  letters  of  this  date  may 
also  be  worth  giving.  The  title  of  the  poem  by  his  brother 
Robert  was  The  Impious  Feast;  and  it  well  justified  the  later 
and  matorer  praise  it  received  from  him  as  a  poem  of  very  vari- 
ous power,  and  presenting  in  the  sustained  structure  of  its  verse 
a  striking  originality. 

*  Gibson  came  to  me  the  yery  day  Ackelom  brought  me  Robert's  poem, 
and  I  give  him  two  sittings,  one  in  the  morning,  one  in  the  eyening. 
There  have  been  three  days,  and  there  will  be  fonr  more,  before  he  takes 
the  cast  in  plaster-of-pans.  I  am  told  that  Chantry  is  eqnal  to  him  in 
basts,  hot  yery  inferior  in  genius.  The  one  is  English  npon  principle, 
the  other  Attic.  On  Sonday  I  read  Robert's  preface,  which  is  well  written. 
I  shall  not  begin  the  poetry  tiU  I  can  giye  it  an  nndiyided  attention ; 
which  will  be  when  I  get  into  the  country,  and  lie  onder  the  yines  all 
day.    I  hope  to  begin  this  mode  of  life  on  the  1st  of  Joly.*  (April  1828.) 

*  I  haye  laid  out  nearly  100^.  in  pictures,  part  of  which  I  sold  again 
for  180/,  and  the  better  part  is  left  yet  If  I  had  had  80001.  eight  years 
aso,  I  could  haye  cleared  12,0OOZ.  in  the  two  first  years.  The  dealers  here 
know  only  the  Florentine  school ;  and  one  of  them,  the  best  and  most 
honest,  often  asks  my  opinion  eyen  on  this.  I  have  put  a  few  hundred 
pounds  into  his  pocket.  Our  friend  Mr.  Middleton  could  not  be  preyaUed 
upon  to  buy  a  Rallaelle  for  500/.  It  is  worth  2000/,  and  will  bring  it  ere 
long.  He  buys  Carlo  Dolces  and  gentry  of  that  kidney ;  but  he  has  also 
bought  a  Pietro  Perugino,  who  in  my  opinion  comes  immediately  after 
Haflaelle  and  Frate  Bartolomeo.  I  could  haye  had  it,  if  I  had  had  the 
money,  for  15/.  It  is  worth  about  300/.  He  gaye  seyenty,  I  think.  His 
picture  of  Julia  is  perfect.  Arnold  is  much  handsomer  than  he  has  made 
him.    His  faee  has  the  radiance  of  a  young  Apollo.'  (June  1828.) 

This  portrait  of  his  eldest  son  and  daughter  by  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  was  a  present  he  had  made  to  his  mother,  and  it  was  taken 
to  her  by  Augustus  Hare.  She  thought  it  priceless ;  and  until 
within  a  day  or  two  of  her  death,  morning  and  evening,  used  to 
salute  the  two  little  faces,  and  wish  them  good  morning  and  good 
night. 

*  This  morning  I  met  Sir  Robert  Lawley,  who  walked  with  me  for  half 
an  hour,  and  made  many  inquiries  about  the  family.  He  had  taken  it  ill 
that  I  had  declined  two  or  three  of  his  inyitations  to  dinner-parties;  but 
I  told  him  I  neyer  intended  to  be  at  one  anywhere  all  the  remainder  of  my 

.  •  Mj  friand  Hare  [fVasds]  has  married  Miss  Paul,  the  daughter  of 
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Sir  Jolrn  Paul,  and  haa  20,000{.  with  ber.  Hia  brother  Angnstna  writaa 
me  word  that  he  follows  the  good  example  in  the  summer,  and  that  Lady 
Jones  giyes  him  400/.  a  year.  She  is  his  annt,  and  the  widow  of  Sir  Wil^ 
liam*  (December  1828). 

He  tells  his  sisters,  in  the  same  letter,  that  his  bust  at  Borne 
was  greatly  admired,  and  that  he  is  sending  a  copy  taken  for  his 
wife  and  another  for  his  mother;  to  whom  he  also  writes  an* 
nouncing  this,  and  urgently  entreating  her  to  guard  against  sud- 
den changes  in  the  weather.  The  anxiety  strongly  expressed  by 
him  was  but  too  well  founded,  for  the  new  year  then  about  to 
open  was  to  be  the  last  of  his  mother's  life. 


VIL  Additional  Dialogues. 

I  now  resume  the  narrative  of  the  Imaginary  Conf>enatian$ 
from  the  point  at  which  it  was  left  on  the  publication  of  the  first 
serie&  In  the  account  sent  to  Landor  by  Julius  Hare,  in  July 
1824,  of  the  critical  notices  that  had  appeared  of  the  book,  he 
reported  from  Taylor  that  its  sale  had  been  considerable  but  slow, 
and  it  was  therefore  very  uncertain  how  soon  it  might  become 
necessary  to  print  a  second  edition.  At  the  earliest  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  published  till  June  in  the  following  year,  so  that 
there  would  be  ample  time  for  all  the  emendations  Landor  might 
deem  it  advisable  to  make.  Were  they,  then,  to  keep  back  the 
new  dialogues  in  order  to  see  whether  a  second  edition  might  be 
wanted  next  spring  %  Or  should  they  print  a  third  volume  by 
itself,  which  might  come  out  at  Christmas?  At  present  the 
manuscript  in  hand  looked  less  than  its  brethren,  but  he  dared 
say  would  find  itself  considerably  enlarged  before  it  could  aee 
the  light. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  letter  there  are  uneasy  references  to 
the  omissions ;  Hare  remarking  that  the  Middleton,  if  he  can 
'  persuade  Taylor,'  shall  be  inserted  in  the  second  edition  in  its 
original  shape.  Most  unwillingly  had  he  acceded  to  any  altera- 
tion, he  added,  except  as  to  the  two  lines  Southey  consented  to 
erase ;  '  but  Taylor  was  so  fixed,  that  the  only  way  of  saving  any 

*  part  of  it  was  by  some  modification,  which  was  as  slight  as  he 

*  would  let  it  be.     As  so  much  has  come  out  without  ofiending. 
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'  he  will  perhaps  not  be  quite  so  scrapulons  next  time.*  In  so 
speaking  to  Landor  of  his  publisher,  allowance  enough  was  hardly 
made  for  its  probable  effect  on  Landor's  continued  relations  with 
Taylor.  He  was  not  the  man  to  suffer  patiently  such  a  censorship 
over  hb  writings,  or  that  his  bookseller  should  be  permitted  to 
usurp  an  authority  which  such  men  as  Southey  and  Hare  saw  no 
sufficient  ground  for  exerting.  In  circumstances  the  most  favour- 
able, even  when  sanctioned  or  committed  by  Southey,  the  omis- 
sions had  been  a  sore  subject  with  him,  and  in  especial  when 
dictated  by  considerations  wholly  personal  to  himself.     *  You 

*  carried  your  tenderness  too  far,*  he  wrote  to  Southey  about  a 
IKissage  left  out  of  the  Puutomichino,  *  in  suppressing  my  stoiy 
'  of  the  thirteen  lest  I  should  be  assassinatetL    Had  I  my  choice 

*  of  a  death,  it  should  be  this,  unless  I  could  render  &omo  essen- 

*  tial  service  to  mankind  by  any  other.' 

The  completion  of  the  third  volume  to  which  Hare*8  letter 
referred  was  sent  over  by  Landor  to  Southey  four  montlis  after 
that  letter  was  written.  He  writes  on  the  4th  November  1824  : 

*■  I  hATe  finished  and  send  herewith  for  publication  the  third  and  last 
volume;  or  rather  a  few  sapplementary  paisages  to  it,  for  the  greater  part 
was  finished  long  ago.  I  had  compoAed  parts,  and  lary^e  ones,  for  the  fol- 
lowing: Mahomet  and  Sergins;  Charlemagne  and  the  Pope;  Tiberias  and 
Agrippina ;  Seneca  and  Epictetas;  Ovid  and  a  Gothic  poet;  Francis  the 
First  and  Leonardo;  the  Black  Prince  and  the  Kin^  of  France;  Queen 
Anne  and  Harle j ;  Alexander  and  Poms ;  Sertorins  and  the  Ambassadors 
of  Mithridates ;  Sextos  Pompeius,  Octayius,  and  Antonins ;  Queen  Marj 
and  Philip;  Algernon  Sydney,  Russell,  and  Lady  Rachel ;  Harrington  and 
Penn ;  Charles  the  Second  and  Sir  Edward  Seymour  (prototype  of  Whig 
rogneiy);  St.  Lonis  and  the  Sultan  of  Egypt;  FC'nelonand  Boesnet;  Cor- 
nelia and  Cains  Gracchus.  This  last  and  the  Tiberius  would  have  been 
better  than  anything  of  any  kind  I  have  ever  done.  I  shed  a  great  many 
tears  as  often  as  I  attempted  the  Tiberius.  Ho  is  represented  by  Suoto- 
nins  to  have  seen  Agrippina  but  once  after  their  forced  separation  and  his 
mamage  with  Jnlia,  and  to  have  been  deeply  affected;  so  that  care  was 
taken  they  never  should  meet  again.  I  make  him  grateful  to  Augustus 
and  Livia,  hot  attributing  aU  his  misery  to  their  ambition.  Agrippina 
draws  their  characters  and  gives  some  imaginary  conwrsations.  Tiberius 
betrays  gradually  his  suspicions  character;  but  love  predominates.  His 
description  of  the  senate ;  his  hatred  of  it ;  his  resolution  to  retire  to  Ca- 
prea.  which  he  describes;  his  eternal  absence  from  Agrippina. — evideut 
marks  of  madness  on  the  mention  of  it.  If  I  had  preserved  any  one  hrravi 
of  this,  I  wonld  send  it,  although  it  would  be  good  only  by  itK  contexture. 
It  appears  to  me  that  I  should  have  made  a  great  deal  more  of  l^'h*  "ms 
Ihaa  I  have  of  Gebt*  and  Connt  Julian;  but  I  have  done  uothiug  which 
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eatisfled  me  in  the  part  of  Agrippina,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  m  jeur 
before  I  could  become  acqaainted  with  her  for  the  pnrpose.* 

Sufficiently  long,  that  is,  to  dispense  with  those  helps  by  way  of 
explanation  on  points  of  history  and  character,  which  the  audi- 
ence (and  there  must  always  be  an  audience  for  a  drama,  real 
or  imaginary)  can  never  altogether  dispense  with  in  a  dramatic 
composition  :  the  result  of  such  too  consummate  form  of  the 
dramatic  art  being,  that  it  meets  the  other  extreme  of  a  complete 
ignorance  of  its  conditions,  and  is,  for  purposes  of  the  stage  and 
as  fEur  as  any  audience  is  concerned,  no  art  that  in  the  least  ad- 
dresses itself  to  theuL*     He  continues : 

*  Cornelia  and  Cains  Gracchns  was  the  other  conyersation  on  which  I 
shonld  have  exerted  all  my  energy.  Hardly  anything  was  done  in  it. 
This  Yolome  would  have  been  more  elaborate  and  more  important  than  the 
others,  and  wonld  have  cost  me  doable  the  time  of  both.  Three  are  enough : 
they  will  raise  against  me  almost  every  man  in  England.  I  have  not  yet 
received  my  copy,  bnt  I  have  made  large  additions,  ^\llethe^  there  will 
ever  be  another  edition  is  uncertain  however.  My  heart  beats  often  for 
your  Colloquies.  I  am  glad  that  yon  have  adorned  them  with  some 
scenery.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  done  anything  of  the  kind  except 
on  the  entrance  to  Ashbonme,  where  Walton  is  the  speaker.  I  stand 
agape  at  myselT  (he  says  abruptly,  at  the  close  of  this  letter).  *  Not  only 
have  I  dared  to  introduce  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  Bacon  and  Hooker, 
bnt  Shakespeare  himself,  to  whom  they  are  cradled  infants.  What  will 
yon  think  of  me?    Here  for  the  first  time  I  shrink  and  shudder.' 

The  intention  thus  expressed  being,  as  we  see,  to  close  with 
a  third  volume,  the  subjects  enumerated  are  to  show  us  what  was 
lost  by  this  decision  ;  and  it  is  curious  enough  that,  though  the 
three  volumes  became  expanded  to  quite  as  much  as  three  times 
that  bulk,  only  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  dialogue  in  the  list, 
admirably  chosen  as  most  of  the  subjects  are,  ever  reappeared  ; 
those  three  being  ultimately  sent  over  for  the  third  volume.  We 
shall  find  shortly,  however,  that  in  a  fit  of  temper  what  he  called 
the  fourth  volume  was  flung  into  the  fire,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  loss.  The  Shakespeare  took  afterwards  another  shape ; 
and  the  Queen  Mary  and  Philip,  though  actually  sent  over  to 
Hare,  was  lost  on  its  way  to  the  printer;  but,  out  of  all  the  rest, 
of  only  the  three  named  do  we  hear  again,  and  as  to  one  of 
tiiem  a  letter  of  seven  days'  later  date  gives  farther  curious  de- 

*  dee  the  remarks  cloBing  the  fourth  section  of  my  Third  Book* 
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tail  On  the  llih  of  November  be  wrote  to  tell  Sontbey  that 
be  bad  been  able  after  all  to  accomplish  the  Tiberius  and  Agrip- 
pina  (or,  as  be  now  called  her,  Vipsania) ;  and  thus  be  described 
the  achievement : 

'  I  have  been  spending  the  greater  part  of  two  months  at  castel  Rng- 
giero,  the  tHU  of  the  commissary-general  here,  Bnccellato;  and  it  is  here, 
among  the  rocks  of  the  torrent  Emo,  that  I  foond  my  Vipsania,  on  the  5th 
of  October.  The  hand  that  conducted  her  to  Tiberias  felt  itself  as  strong 
almost  as  that  which  led  Alcestis  to  her  hnsband.  It  has  however  so 
shaken  me  at  last  that  the  least  thing  affects  me  violently,  my  car  parti- 
cularly. The  current  would  have  been  impassable  if  I  had  not  throit'n  in 
the  midst  of  it  the  discourses  of  Augustus  and  Livia,  reported  in  part  by 
Tiberias  and  in  part  by  Vipsania.* 

Those  breaks  to  the  current  were  nevertheless  afterwards  re- 
moved;* and  of  the  dialogue  as  it  then  remained,  and  now  stands 
among  the  Conversations,  Julius  Hare  wrote  to  Landor,  in  a 
letter  dated  the  24tb  of  June  1826,  that  be  should  feel  little 
hesitation  in  declaring  it  '  the  greatest  English  poem  since  the 
« death  of  MUton.' 

For  the  completion  of  the  third  volume  Landor  now  of  course 
waited  impatiently,  making  as  little  allowance  as  he  usually  did 
for  the  delays  interposeil  by  his  own  incessant  alterations  or  ad- 
ditions. '  Julius  Ilare  assures  me,'  be  writes  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary 1826,  'that  the  third  volume  of  my  Conversdtions  will  come 
'  out  at  the  end  of  January.  He  however  had  not  then  received 
'  two  sheets  closely  written  of  a  conversation  l)ctween  the  late 

*  Dae  de  Richelieu  and  others.     I  am  as  heartily  glad  to  clear 

*  my  table-drawer  of  copies  and  fragments,  as  I  was  the  other 
'  day  to  sweep  off  the  stale  remedies  and  sordid  accompaniments 

*  of  a  ten  days'  quinsey.'  The  difference  was,  that  the  attacks 
of  composition  being  of  regular  and  rapid  recurrence,  the  copies 
and  fragment^)  were  in  continual  accumulation.  '  You  had  better,' 
wrote  Hare  soon  after  the  alcove  date,  *  let  us  stop  the  printing- 

*  The  new  form  of  the  conrersation  it  thus  described  in  a  letter  of 
April  1B25.  *  Repentance  came  over  me  for  my  violence  done  to  Vipsania, 
'  and  I  wrote  a  new  conversation  between  her  and  Tiberius.    I  could  not 

*  recollect  one  sentence  of  the  old,  and  have  omitted  the  calmer  part,  the 

*  eharactcristie  speeches  of  the  courtiers,  &c.    After  four  hours  I  com- 

*  pleted,  what  does  not  indeed  console  me  Im  the  first,  but  a  creature  of 
'  passioo  and  interest.' 
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'  off  until  I  ascertain  more  clearly  bow  far  the  dialogaes  I  haye 
<  will  extend ;  when  others,  if  necessary,  may  be  added.' 

Thus  matters  stood  at  the  time  of  Hazlitt's  visit  to  Italy  in 
that  year,  and  while  Leigh  Hunt,  at  the  close  of  the  unsettled 
days  of  his  Italian  life  which  followed  the  deaths  of  Shelley  and 
ByroUf  was  still  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence. 
Neither  of  them  appears  to  have  had  any  great  liking  for  Taylor, 
and  both  permitted  themselves  to  speak  of  him  to  Landor,  and 
of  the  profit  that  such  a  book  as  the  Conversations  should  have 
brought  to  its  author,  in  a  way  that  the  circumstances  did  not 
warrant.  With  the  feeling  rankling  against  Taylor  for  the  cen- 
sorship he  had  claimed  and  exercised,  it  was  as  if  a  match  had 
been  put  to  a  barrel  of  gunpowder ;  and  explosion  followed  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  ostensible  occasion  was  a  letter  firom  Taylor,  written  in 
half-playfcd  mood  and  innocent  enough,  though  with  some  allu- 
sions not  happUy  chosen,  and  an  assumption  he  ought  not  to 
have  taken  for  granted.  It  expressed  his  regret  for  the  omissions 
he  had  caused  to  be  made  in  one  or  two  of  the  dialogues,  and 
then  said  there  was  another  omission  for  which  he  owed  Landor 
an  apology :  the  not  having  placed  at  his  banker's  the  half-profit 
of  the  first  edition,  which,  however,  he  might  perhaps  be  excused 
from  doing,  as  the  reprint  of  the  work  might  possibly  alter  the 
face  of  the  account  and  leave  him  creditor.  This  was  assuming 
that  the  second  edition  was  to  be  printed  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  first,  for  which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  Hare  had  not  given 
him  authority ;  but  remembering  Landor's  tone  at  the  outaety 
and  his  haughty  professions  of  indifference  to  profit,  the  error 
was  at  least  a  pardonable  one,  though  expressed  with  amazing 
want  of  judgment.  Landor  at  once  fired  up  at  it,  and  his  letters 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Taylor  and  Hare. 

The  epithets  applied  to  the  former  need  not  be  repeated.  Suf- 
fice it  that  he  was  forbidden  to  continue  the  printing  of  any  part 
of  the  new  edition  of  the  Conversations;  and  that  in  a  communi- 
cation of  the  same  date  to  Hare  (Ist  April  1825)  Landor  enclosed, 
with  farther  remarks,  a  copy  of  what  he  had  written  to  Taylor. 

'  He  knows  very  well  what  I  hear  from  Mr.  Hazlitt,  that  those  book- 
Bellers  who  engage  to  take  half  the  profits  never  take  only  half  the  risk ; 
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jet  witli  tluB  nnoastomaiy  adTantage  on  his  side,  and  haying  sold  all  the 
wpiea  three  months  ago,  he  delays  the  payment  of  what  is  dne  on  the 
/lea  that  I  maj  hereafter  he  indebted  to  him  for  something  not  ordered 
or  contemplated  hj  me.  ...  I  shall  consult  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  and  other 
English  aathon  now  at  Florence  on  what  is  best  to  do  or  to  say  on  this 
onainets.' 

In  a  letter  to  Sonibey,  ten  days  later,  he  enters  more  into 
detail ;  and  from  this  it  would  seem  not  only  that  Taylor  had 
left  unanswered  some  letters  which  he  ought  to  have  answered, 
but  that  while  Landor  undoubtedly  had  sanctioned  the  printing 
of  the  third  volume,  he  did  not  at  the  time  know  that  any  part 
of  the  second  edition  had  gone  to  press,  and  it  had  really  been 
his  intention  to  require  previously  some  new  arrangement.  He 
adds  some  reasons  fur  sus]>ecting  foul  play  (drawn  from  the  larger 
number  printed  of  the  third  volume  than  had  been  printed  of  the 
first  and  second)  which  are  unreasonable  as  the  rest  of  his  letter; 
reiterates  what  he  had  suffered  by  not  receiving  what  was  duo 
to  him,  of  which  he  had  promised  a  portion  for  some  picturop 
lately  bought ;  and  tlieu,  in  language  which  I  ])reserve  for  the 
astounding  statement  it  convoys,  but  otherwise  not  to  be  read 
with  gravity,  tells  Southcy  he  has  made  a  bonfire  of  that  fourth 
volume  of  ConveraationSy  the  mysterious  disapj>earance  of  t)ie 
proposed  contents  of  which  has  already  been  remarked. 

*  His  first  Tillany  in  making  me  disappoint  the  person  with  whom  I  had 
agreed  for  the  pictures  instigated  me  to  throw  my  fourth  Tolnme,  in  its 
imperfect  state,  into  the  fire,  and  has  cost  mo  nine-tenths  of  my  fame  as 
a  writer.  His  next  Tillany  will  entail  perhaps  a  chancery-suit  on  my  chil- 
dren,— for  at  its  commencement  I  blow  my  brains  out.  .  .  Mr.  Hazlitt,  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  Lord  Dillon,  Mr.  Brown,  and  some  other  authors  of  various 
kinds,  have  been  made  acquainted,  one  from  another,  with  this  whole  affair; 
and  they  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  unprecedented.*  (Then  he  describes  his 
baring  rewritten  the  Tiberius  and  Vipsania,  and  thus  ctmcludes :)  *  It  is 
well  I  did  it  before  Taylor  had  given  me  a  fresh  proof  of  his  intolerable 
roguery.  This  cures  me  forever,  if  I  live,  of  writing  what  could  be  pub- 
lished :  and  I  will  take  good  care  that  my  son  shall  not  suffer  in  the  name 
way.  Not  a  line  of  any  kind  will  I  leave  behind  me.  My  children  shall  be 
carefully  warned  against  literature.  To  fence,  to  swim,  to  speak  French, 
are  the  most  they  shall  learn.* 

Southey  took  every  part  of  this  letter  with  equal  gravity.  As 
to  its  closing  lines,  ho  told  his  friend  that  the  only  abiding  plea 
sures,  the  only  permanent  satisfactions,  this  world  aifoni.s,  wore 
to  be  found  in  religion  and  literature ;  that  he  could  not  give 
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his  children  an  aptitude  for  either,  if  they  had  it  not ;  but  that, 
trusting  to  time  and  providence  for  the  increase,  he  could  pre- 
pare the  soil  and  sow  the  seed.  Then  as  to  Taylor's  conduct,  he 
says  that  one  part  of  it  will  bear  a  good  explanation,  for  that  the 
larger  number  printed  of  the  third  than  of  the  other  volumes  is 
what  he  has  himself  had  experience  of,  in  perfect  good  &ith, 
with  his  History  of  Brazil  and  other  books.  But  that  is  the 
only  thing  he  defends.  All  the  rest  had  appeared  to  him  as  it 
did  to  Landor ;  but  what  vexed  him  was  that  such  a  writer  should 
destroy  a  single  line,  or  forbear  writing  one,  because  a  bookseller 
showed  himself  to  be  no  better  than  the  spirit  of  trade  had  made 
him.  '  That  spirit  is  a  vile  one,  and  it  is  better  to  be  pillaged 
*  by  it  than  possessed.     This  is  my  comfort  always.* 

Not  so  did  Hare  accept  Landor's  charges  against  his  friend. 
He  met  them  in  a  way  that  did  Taylor  justice,  and  himself  much 
honour ;  nor  could  I  have  justified  my  present  revival  of  them, 
necessary  to  the  purpose  of  this  book  as  the  mention  of  them 
was,  if  I  had  not  been  able  also  to  state  that  they  were  com- 
pletely refuted.     He  admits  delays  in  replying  to  letters,  but 
t>hows  that  a  portion  of  this  blame  had  been  his  own :  and, 
confirming  both  what  Landor  alleged  of  his  having  given  no 
express  authority  to  permit  Taylor  to  print  a  second  edition, 
and  what  Hazlitt  had  said  of  the  custom  of  publishers  bearing 
the  whole  risk  when  allowed  to  share  the  profits,  reminds  Lan- 
dor as  to  the  latter  that  this  had  been  departed  from  in  Tay- 
lor's case  not  at  his  but  at  their  instance ;  and  as  to  the  former, 
gives  him  the  reasonable  grounds  there  were  for  supposing  that 
an  authority,  understood  if  not  expressed,  did  actuaUy  exist.  In 
proof  that  Taylor  had  no  eagerness  to  take  advantage  of  his 
position  by  hastening  the  reprint  with  any  notion  of  profit,  he 
states  that  on  making  it  known  there  was  room  in  the  market 
for  a  new  edition,  he  had  also  said  expressly  that  the  Middlcton 
dialogue  would  prevent  his  having  an^-thing  to  do  with  it,  and 
it  was  only  after  much  correspondence  this  reluctance  had  been 
overcome.    Landor's  information  that '  another  man'  might  have 
expected  several  hundreds  for  the  Conversations^  Hare  disposes 
of  by  remarking  that  it  was  a  belief  not  shared  by  the  London 
publishers,  or  so  many  would  not  have  refused  the  book ;  and 
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the  assertion  that  Taylor  desired  to  evade  the  payments  actually 
due,  is  refuted  at  every  point  with  irresistible  evidence.  The 
offence  in  short  is  narrowed  to  the  opening  admission  that  there 
had  been  improper  delays  in  replying  to  letters  and  forwarding 
accounts :  it  seemed  to  Hare  that  this  was  the  only  thing  blame- 
worthy in  the  whole  of  Taylor's  conduct :  nor  could  he  for  his 
part  visit  such  a  fault  very  heavily.  *  I  cannot,  because  I  often 
'  commit  it  myself;  I  cannot,  because  I  remember  what  you 

*  make  Cicero  say,  that  *'  neither  to  give  nor  take  ofience  are 

•  "  surely  the  two  things  most  delightful  in  human  life." '  Fin- 
ally he  declared,  that  so  far  from  Taylor  meriting  such  treatment, 
Landor,  on  the  contrary,  was  under  considerable  obligations  to 
Taylor  for  the  pains  and  C4ire  he  had  bestowed  on  the  Conversa- 
tions, Tiie  letter  was  dated  from  Trinity-college  on  the  21st  oi 
April  1825. 

When  it  was  dispatched,  Taylor's  own  reply  to  the  charges 
liad  not  been  received ;  Hare,  on  being  iirst  made  acquainted 
with  them,  having  immediately  written  as  al>ov<'  acquitting  him 
of  blame ;  and  Taylor's  letter  reached  Cambridge  the  day  after 
Hare's  went  from  that  place  to  Landor.  It  confirmed  on  every 
point  Hare's  statement ;  and  the  money-account  enclose<l  with 
it,  for  which  a  check  had  already  been  sent  to  lender's  agent 
at  Hugely,  established  everything  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  A 
fault  was  confessed  in  having  left  some  letters  unanswered,  but 
no  other  was  ailmitted.  Writing  again  from  Trinity-college 
on  Sunday  the  24th  of  A]»ril,  Hare  sinit  tliis  letter  to  Landor, 
telling  him  that  he  would  see  from  it  how  much  pain  he  had 
lieen  giving  to  a  most  simple-hearted  amiable  man.  He  would 
also,  Hare  tnisteil,  have  lN.*como  convinced  how  futile  had  been 
thu  ground'^  of  his  indignation  ;  and  he  would  be  thankful  that 
his  friend  had  had  it  in  his  power  not  to  suffer  the  woun<l  to 
rankle,  but  could  instantly  soothe  and  heal  it.    '  You  say,  in  the 

•  conversation  on  the  death  of  the  grand-duke,  "  Lose  nothing, 
as  you  hope  for  heaven,  of  that  which  may  give  you  a  better 
opinion  of  your  fellow-creatures."  O  tliat  you  yourself  would 

*  more  regularly  act  acconling  to  this  principle,  and  believe, 
'  when  you  see  something  that  appears  not  <[uito  right,  that  it 
'  may  as  often  be  a  mistake  as  a  misdeed  !*   Beneath  all  Landor's 
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wild  irascibility  there  was  a  noble  nature.  He  accepted  silently 
the  wise  rebuke.  Taylor's  assumed  censorship  of  his  writings 
remained  still  a  point  of  offence  which  Hare  had  too  lightly 
passed  over;  but  not  another  complaint  was  made  by  him. 
Taylor  was  afterwards  spoken  of  with  respect,  and  in  Hare  in- 
creased confidence  was  placed.  Upon  the  last  letter  reaching 
Landor  he  gave  amusing  proof  of  it.  He  had  been  sending 
meanwhile  a  succession  of  instructions,  each  recalling  the  last, 
and  Hare  thus  referred  to  them  in  a  postscript : 

'  Abont  a  new  pnblifiher  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  As  your  seoond 
letter  contradicts  the  first,  yoor  third  says  yon  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  either  Longman  or  Constable,  and  I  fear  a  fourth  may  come  with  a 
new  scheme,  what  am  I  to  do?  After  having  failed  once  so  egregiooaly, 
I  do  not  like  trusting  anything  bat  yoor  express  desire;  and  any  way  the 
second  edition  now  cannot  come  oat  before  Christmas.* 

The  fourth  letter  brought  the  express  desire  that  Hare  should 
act  for  the  best  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  gave  him 
also  full  authority. 

JSot  until  August  1826  was  Hare  able  to  send  over  a  copy  of 
this  second  edition  to  Landor  in  Italy.  Writing  to  his  brother 
Francis  in  October  of  that  year,  he  tells  him  that  he  had,  by 
Hayter  the  painter,  sent  out  the  volumes  two  months  before ; 
that  the  third  volume,  though  printed,  was  not  yet  published  ; 
that  this  volume  was  still  better  than  its  predecessors ;  and  that 
the  second  edition  had  been  in  an  equal  degree  improved  and 
enlarged.  Mr.  Colbum  was  the  new  publisher ;  and,  for  the 
impression  printed  of  the  edition  and  of  the  additional  volume 
not  yet  issued,  had  paid  two  hundred  pounds.  Against  the  bet- 
ter advice  of  Julius  Hare,  however,  he  had  declined  to  issue  the 
new  volume,  until  the  success  of  the  second  edition  had  been 
ascertained  ;  and  this  falling  short  of  his  expectations,  the  other 
was  held  over  until  the  beginning  of  1828.  There  is  neverthe- 
less no  farther  complaint  from  Landor.  The  eagerness  of  inven- 
tion has  been  upon  him  during  all  those  months,  and  the  delight 
of  giving  form  to  his  fancies  had  sufficed  for  him.  Jn  this  the 
man  of  genius  finds  a  comfort  against  many  troubles.  Dialogue 
after  dialogue  had  been  written  in  the  interval  with  astonishing 
ease  and  enjoyment ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Southey  of  the  27th 
September  1825  there  was  this  characteristic  passage :  '  Julius 
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*  Hare  having  told  me  that  I  had  sent  enough  materials  for  two 

*  more  volumes,  I  hope  to  see  two  more  printed  hj  the  end  of 
January.*    The  thing  was  not  possible  in  the  most  favourable 

circumstances.  As  it  was,  two  more  Januarys  were  to  pass  be- 
fore even  his  third  volume  saw  the  light ;  and,  for  that  fourth 
and  fifth,  another  publisher  hail  to  be  found. 

At  the  end  of  June  1826,  a  few  days  after  the  second  edition 
Api>eared  in  London,  Julius  Ilare  wrote  to  express  his  opinion 
ot  it,  and  also  of  the  unpublished  third  volume.  That  the  second 
was  superior  to  the  first  edition  was  implied  in  its  having  nearly 
400  pages  more,  the  new  parts  being  always  worthy  of  the  old, 
and  often  superior  to  them.  Many  of  the  conversations  seemed 
to  him  to  have  been  very  much  improved,  especially  the  Person, 
the  Alexander,  the  Franklin,  the  Lascy,  the  Puntomichino,  the 
Aristotle,  and  the  Chatham,  which  last  was  now  become  worthy 
of  a  place  among  the  rest.  In  the  former  edition  he  hardly 
thought  it  was.  In  the  Cicero  too  he  had  found  many  additions 
that  had  delighted  him,  and  above  all  the  exquisite  allegory,  to 
which  he  would  pay  the  highest  praise  by  saying  it  was  the 
most  Platonic  passage  in  the  two  volumes.  Very  often  also  the 
logical  connection  was  more  distinctly  brought  out,  and  the 
whole  had  certainly  acquired  more  of  tlie  tone  of  conversation. 

*  Still,  in  the  highest  merits  of  composition,  in  the  delineation  of 
'  character  and  of  passion,  and  in  irony  (such  irony  as  I  find  in 

*  the  Coleraine  and  the  Bossuet,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  t)io 
'  Peter,  the  Richelieu,  and  the  Soliman),  the  third  volume  is 

*  decidedly  superior.  The  Tiberius  I  should  feel  little  hesitation 

*  in  declaring  the  greatest  English  poem  since  the  death  of  Mil- 
'  ton.'  In  some  cases,  Hare  went  on  to  say,  as  in  the  Leopold 
and  the  Tooke,  he  feared  Landor  would  miss  the  ca/fida  Jt/itr- 
turn;  and  once  or  twice  the  insertions  had  been  injurious.  TIm) 
note  at  the  end  of  the  Chatham  was  more  contiMiiptuous  as  it 
fir8t  stooil ;  and  he  had  felt  a  good  many  doubts  about  the  ad- 
dition to  the  Anne  Boleyn.  That  to  the  Jane  Grey  was  ]H*rl'i»rt. 
He  had  thought  it  impossible  to  add  to  tliis  without  injury;  but 
the  addition  had  even  increased  its  unity,  and  more  fully  brou<:lit 
out  Jane's  pure  simplicity.  Hare  had  taken  no  sti^ps  yet  towanl 
printing  the  new  conversations.     '  One  should  wait,  I  think,  to 
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*  determine  by  the  sale  of  tlie  third  yolnine,  what  nnmber  of 

*  copies  to  print.  Have  you  heard  of  Southey  being  returned 
'  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Downton  1  I  suppose  it  is 
'  that  he  may  speak  against  the  Eoman  Catholic  claims.  In 
'  his  VindiciiB  he  has  a  note  on  the  Imaginary  Conversations* 
Since  the  date  of  his  previous  letter  Hare  had  taken  orders  in 
the  English  church;  but  he  continued  still  for  the  present  at 
Trinity-college. 

At  this  time  Southey  had  not  replied  to  Landor's  letters  for 
some  months,  and  it  was  not  until  February  1827  he  explained 
his  silence.  A  bad  accident  had  deprived  him  of  the  benefit  he 
expected  from  his  trip  to  Holland  in  1825  ;  and  the  shock  that 
awaited  him  on  his  return  from  another  visit  in  1826,  when  he 
lost  his  youngest  daughter,  again  undid  all  the  good  that  had 
been  done.  It  is  a  melancholy  letter  he  now  writes  to  his  old 
friend,  sad  even  for  the  cheery  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
many  busy  projects  that  are  about  him  still,  because  it  reveals 
the  consciousness  that  any  other  life  than  the  life  of  labour  that 
liad  so  early  broken  him  down  has  ceased  to  be  possible  for  him 
now.  Landor's  reply  is  full  of  grief.  The  pleasure  he  looked 
for  and  had  begun  to  receive  from  Southey's  letter  ceased  at 
uuce,  at  the  first  words  almost ;  and  never  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  existence  had  he  been  oppressed  by  a  heavier  sorrow  than 
he  had  suffered  the  whole  of  that  day  from  what  it  told  him. 
'  The  last  I  heard  of  you  was  that  you  were  elected  member  of 
'  Parliament,  and  that  you  had  declined  to  take  your  seat  from 
*'  a  want  of  qualification.    What  a  scandal  to  the  administrators 

*  of  public  affairs,  to  the  country,  to  the  age  !*  Then  he  tells 
Southey  that  a  copy  of  his  second  edition  has  gone  to  him,  that 
the  third  volume  will  soon  be  on  its  way,  and  that  he  has 
finished  two  more  volumes,  a  fourth  and  a  fifth.     'Whether 

*  they  will  ever  be  printed  I  know  not,  and  never  will  inquire. 

*  This  is  left  with  Julius  Hare.* 

There  was  precisely  the  same  uncertainty  a  year  and  a  half 
later,  but  it  liad  not  meanwhile  restrained  his  ardour  of  compo- 
sition; and  the  result  was  told  to  Southey  in  November  1828. 
Francis  Hare  had  urged  him,  he  said,  letter  after  letter,  to  make 
up  the  hundred  of  his  conversations.    He  had  thrown  away  many 
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half-written  onea,  bat  at  last  he  had  completed  the  nnmber,  and 
perhaps  he  had  done  amiss  in  admitting  any  that  contained 
living  characters.  When  Southey  should  have  read  the  third 
volume,  which  at  last  was  issued,  and  a  copy  of  the  sheets  of 
the  fourth  which  would  be  sent  along  with  it,  he  was  to  say 
whether  their  contents  were,  as  Julius  Hare  fancied,  better  than 
the  two  first.  About  the  two  last  being  better  (what  he  had  sent 
for  one  volume  having  expanded  into  two)  he  had  no  doubt;  and 
very  anxious  and  restless  he  had  been  that  each  duad  should  excel 
the  preceding.     '  I  have  had  no  letter  from  Julius  Hare  since 

*  the  month  of  March,  but  I  have  received  the  third  volume,  and 

*  the  fourth  also,  though  without  the  dedication.  What  progress 

*  is  made  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  I  am  quite  ignorant.' 

In  that  March  letter,  Hare  had  only  announced  to  him  the 
expansion  of  his  fifth  volume  into  two,  and  had  given  him  little 
hope  of  its  going  to  press  as  yet.  But  the  fourth  and  fifth  were 
in  hand ;  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  to  be  the  publisher ;  and  so  strongly 
was  he  objecting  on  the  score  of  bulk,  that  Hare,  whose  troubles 
had  been  infinite  in  the  matter,  had  to  consent  to  a  fifth.  Still 
there  came  fresh  disputes  as  time  went  on;  a  full  year  had  in- 
terposed before  Hare  wrote  again ;  he  had  in  the  interval  been 
obliged  to  withilraw  the  two  printed  volumes  from  the  publisher 
who  had  undertaken  them ;  and  it  took  a  good  deal  of  time 
(Hare  wrote  at  the  end  of  July  1829)  to  find  a  substitute. 

'  The  ConrfrtatioM  are  too  claRffical  and  Rabstantial  for  the  morbid  and 
f riTolons  taHte  of  the  English  pnblic,  and  few  publixhera,  except  my  friend 
Tajlor,  look  bt^jond  the  RHloa1)l('ue68  of  a  work.  Dnncan  has  at  len^rth 
agreed,  on  the  tcrniR  of  sharing  the  profitp,  if  there  are  any.  The  Bixth 
Tolnme  is  not  yet  gone  to  a  printer,  and,  as  I  am  going  abroad  for  a  con])le 
of  months,  muHt  wait  till  October.  I  would  that  it  W(^re  in  my  power  to 
extend  my  journey  as  far  as  Florence,  that  our  epistolary  might  Ih*  fuc- 
r4>('dcil  by  a  p<'r»onal  acquaintance ;  but  I  fear  my  time  will  not  allow  of 
that,  as  I  must  spend  some  days  at  Bonn  to  learn  report  of  Niebuhr's 
bocond  Tolome.* 

He  and  Thirl  wall  were  now  engaged  in  translating  tliat  remark- 
able book ;  and,  two  years  before,  he  and  his  brother  Augustus 
had  published  anonymously  their  Gupi<in*s  at  Tnith, 

The  weeks  were  pii^sed  at  Bonn,  but  tlie  joumoy  was  not  ex- 
tended to  Florence,  and  until  Landor's  visit  to  Eugkind  in  1832 
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the  fiiends  did  not  see  each  other.  With  the  publication  by 
Mr.  Duncan  in  1829  of  the  volumes  above  named,  Hare's  con- 
nection with  the  Imaginary  Conversations  may  be  said  to  have 
ceased.  For  the  sixth  volume  he  failed  to  find  a  publisher  at 
his  return,  and  the  task  somewhat  later  devolved  upon  me. 
Meanwhile,  in  a  letter  of  AprU  1829,  Sou  they  told  Landor  that 
the  first  volume  of  his  unpublished  series  had  been  sent  to  him. 
Some  things  in  it  he  wished  away,  but  as  to  very  very  many 
more  Landor  would  know  how  truly  they  must  have  delighted 
his  old  friend ;  and  in  especial,  he  said,  Lucullus  and  Caesar  had 
thoroughly  pleased  him,  through  every  line  of  it,  as  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  alL  And  now,  as  with  the  first  series,  brief 
account  may  be  given  of  the  second. 

The  three  volumes  contained  only  nine  more  dialogues  than 
were  in  the  first  series,  but  some  were  of  greater  length.  Eleven 
of  the  subjects  were  taken  from  modem  politics ;  three  were  of 
a  personal  turn  and  character ;  sixteen  were  illustrations  of  bio- 
graphy, eight  of  them  relating  to  English  worthies,  and  the  other 
eight  to  Italian,  French,  or  German ;  five  might  be  classed  as 
historical,  the  speakers  being  rulers  or  princes  of  past  times; 
and  there  were  five  Greek  and  five  Roman  conversations.  I  will 
take  them  generally  in  this  order. 

It  was  Landor's  settled  opinion,  frequently  expressed  during 
his  residence  in  Italy,  that  the  sovereigns  then  reigning  on  the 
Continent  were  responsible  for  all  the  revolutionary  tendencies 
that  agitated  Europe  at  the  time ;  and  the  violent  reaction  wit- 
nessed by  him  even  before  his  return  to  England  was  but  the 
fulfilment  of  what  he  had  confidently  foretold.  Prominent  among 
the  princes  that  seemed  to  him  despicable,  and  for  characterising 
whom  as  the  most  ignorant  and  gross  barbarians  that  had  ap- 
peared since  the  revival  of  letters  he  is  indeed  not  harshly  to  be 
judged,  were  the  French  and  Spanish  Bourbons,  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  rulers  of  Austria  and  France,  and  the 
Pope  (Leo  XII.)  with  his  confederates  in  Italy.  In  ore  of  the 
political  dialogues  the  speakers  are  Don  Victor  Saez  and  £1  Rey 
Netto ;  in  a  second  the  latter  prince  reappears  with  his  brother- 
sovereign  of  Portugal,  its  title  being  Don  Ferdinand  and  Don 
John-Mary  Luis :  in  a  third,  Miguel  and  his  mother  are  intro 
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duced ;  and  in  a  fourth  we  have  Leo  XII.  and  bis  valet  GigL 
Throughout  them  the  principal  object  is  to  show  the  inseparable 
connection  of  tyranny  and  superstition  with  cruelty,  of  cowanlice 
with  religious  persecution,  and  of  all  with  unspeakable  silliness. 
Landor's  apology  for  sometimes  putting  better  talk  into  his  dia- 
logues than  his  assumed  talkers  were  capable  of,  will  here  only 
apply  in  a  Eabelaisian  sense.  Not  a  redeeming  grace  is  given 
to  any  of  them,  unless  in  that  relish  for  their  own  baseness  which 
in  the  expression  of  it  has  a  gusto  of  enjoyment  so  intense  as  to 
amount  to  genius.  Few  are  the  passages  extractable  from  these 
dialogues  that  might  not  shock  a  reader  un])rc pared  for  the 
lengths  of  infernal  malignity,  and  ferocious  cruelty,  which  fanati- 
cism of  any  kind  will  not  scruple  to  defend  under  the  pretence 
of  religion ;  and  any  frank  avowal  of  the  hidden  satire  under- 
lying these  repulsive  utterances  will  be  rarely  found.  But  there 
is  one  such  where  Saez  tells  his  master  that  a  legitimate  king 
can  never  have  a  surer  ally  than  what  is  called  a  constitutional 
minister,  because  it  is  the  experience  of  all  those  gentry  that  the 
people  are  a  football  to  be  fed  with  air,  and  that  the  party  always 
sure  to  be  winner  is  the  one  that  kicks  it  farthest.  And  another 
appears  in  the  information  communicatedby  Miguel  to  his  mother, 
on  somebody's  remark  that  the  wit  of  '  Don  Jorge  da  Cannin' 
would  immortalise  him,  that  it  was  no  good  nowadays  people 
trying  to  make  themselves  immortal,  for  that  immortality,  his 
confessor  told  him,  had  become  so  creaky  and  crazy  that  he  would 
not  be  tempted  by  an  annuity  upon  it  at  three  years'  purchase ; 
in  short,  that  true  immortality  in  this  world  can  come  only  from 
the  Po))e,  two  centuries  or  so  after  burial,  and  when  all  but  his 
holiness  hod  forgotten  the  deeds  and  existence  of  the  defunct 
about  to  be  beatified.  While  a  third  is  where  the  Pope's  valet 
tells  his  holiness  that  ho  had  heard  only  a  few  days  before  ol 
some  one  liaving  said  that  the  representative  of  St.  Peter  and 
the  monarchs  his  friends  and  allies,  striving  and  strugglin<;  to 
throw  back  the  world  upon  the  remains  of  chaos,  reminded  him 
of  nothing  so  much  as  the  little  figures  round  (ireek  vases,  which 
strained  at  one  thing  and  stood  in  one  phice  for  ages,  and  hod 
no  more  to  do  in  the  supporting  or  moving  of  the  vastus  than  the 
worms  have.    Ah  I  cries  Leo,  that  is  not  your  language.    '  Xot 
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^  an  Italian's,  not  a  Continental's !     It  breathes  the  bluff  air  of 
*  England.' 

In  a  pre&ce  afterwards  cancelled,  Landor  declared  that  his 
political  dialogues  had  been  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  task, 
for  that '  a  man  does  not  lose  so  much  breath  by  raising  his  hand 
'  above  his  head  as  by  stooping  to  tie  his  shoe-string ;'  and  to 
this  a  few  lines  from  a  letter  to  myself  may  perhaps  be  worth 
adding: 

*  Of  course  the  fellows  who  attack  me  for  personalities  in  my  ocmTer- 
sations,  and  for  personalities  abont  creatures  perishable  and  sordid  as 
themselTes,  never  heard  of  Plato,  or  have  the  least  notion  that  that  earliest 
and  most  celebrated  composer  of  prose  dialogue  has  introdnoed  contempo- 
raries of  as  worthless  and  almost  as  mischievons  a  character  as  the  wont 
in  mine.  Rely  npon  it  that  the  book  which  carries  about  it  w^hiwg  to 
mark  its  own  age  will  rarely  be  veiy  interesting  to  another.' 

Of  the  political  dialogues  two  more  have  each  a  crowned  head 
for  its  hero,  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  being  one,  and  the 
king  of  Ava  the  other ;  the  object  being,  in  the  first,  to  exhibit 
the  ignorance  of  a  savage  who  should  imagine  that  court-dresses 
were  an  absurdity,  or  should  expect  that  a  title  implying  a  duty 
carried  with  it  the  duty  implied ;  and  in  the  second,  to  carica- 
ture the  claims  as  well  as  the  achievements  of  royalty  in  the 
Western  world  by  showing  that  what  a  monarch  of  Ava  cannot 
but  regard  as  falsehoods,  incredible  and  preposterous,  have  been 
for  scores  of  years  in  Europe  ordinary  matter-of-fact  occurrences. 
Two  others  bring  in  leading  European  statesmen.  In  the  one, 
Yill^le  and  Ck)rbiere,  rejoicing  to  have  so  gagged  France  that  she 
dares  not  even  talk  of  the  Napoleon  for  whose  glory  she  had 
sacrificed  so  much,  have  nevertheless  no  alternative  but  to  con- 
sent to  the  recognition  of  Greece,  and  find  it  not  their  least 
bitter  mortification  to  be  thereby  obliged  to  agree  with  '  an  idle 
'  visioniry,  an  obscure  and  ignorant  writer,  who  in  a  work  en- 
'  titled  Imaginary  Conversations  had  been  hired  by  some  low 
'  bookseller  to  vilify  all  the  great  men  of  the  present  age,  to 
'  magnify  all  the  philosophers  and  republicans  of  the  past,  and 
'  to  propose  the  means  of  erecting  Greece  into  an  independent 
'  state.'  In  the  other,  Pitt  has  a  farewell  interview  with  Canning, 
in  which  his  experience  of  the  proper  way  of  serving  the  state 
is  imparted  much  after  the  manner  of  Swift  in  advising  servants 
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of  a  lower  grade,  amounting  in  the  whole,  we  may  say,  to  thi-ee 
leading  suggestions  :  that  he  is  to  speak  like  an  honest  man,  to 
act  like  a  dishonest  one,  and  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  what  he 
is  called. 

The  remaining  three  dialogues,  strictly  political,  had  refer- 
ence to  the  Greek  revolution.  In  the  Photo-Zavellas  and  Kaido 
the  aspiration  of  the  Greeks  for  independence,  even  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  receives  ailecting  illustration;  a 
young  chieftain  resisting  the  importunity  of  his  sister  that  he 
should  not  place  himself  in  the  power  of  one  of  the  pashas,  and 
quietly  sacrificing  life  that  his  countrymen  may  be  undeceiveil. 
The  same  purpose  of  illustrating  Greek  nobleness  and  hanlihood 
is  also  in  the  conversation  of  Odysseus,  Tersitza,  Acrive,  and 
Tpflawney,  where,  by  means  of  a  visit  made  by  an  English  sym- 
pathiser with  the  existing  struggle,  Shelley's  and  Byron*s  friend, 
to  an  outlawed  Greek  family  in  their  fastness  or  cavern  on  Par- 
nassus, their  character  and  aspirations  are  vividly  ro])roduced,  in 
language  picturesque  as  the  mountain  Hcene  and  eloquent  with  all 
its  associations.  Finally,  in  Nicholas  and  Michel  we  have  the 
struggle  on  its  political  side ;  the  czar*s  brother  informing  him 
of  the  }x>sition  in  reference  to  it  taken  up  by  £uroi)ean  states, 
and  reporting  also  views  and  prophecies  respecting  it  acquired 
from  a  travelling  Englishman ;  the  czar  himself  thinking  so 
highly  of  these  that  he  is  eager  to  offer  to  so  wise  a  man  the 
atar  of  a  privy-councillor  and  a  post  on  the  Caspian  ;  and  Mi- 
chers  comment  on  the  offer  giving  us  plainly  to  infer  who  the 
wiae  man  was.  '  He  informed  me  that  having  lately  been  con- 
'  versant  with  Sophocles  and  Plato,  he  entertained  the  best- 
*  founded  hopes,  in  case  of  a  maritime  war,  he  should  Ims  nomi- 
'  nated,  on  some  vacancy,  as  worthy  of  bearing  his  Britannic 
'  Maje8ty*8  commission  of  purser  to  a  fire-ship.' 

Of  the  three  conversations  having  a  personal  interest,  the 
first,  between  Lord  Coleraine,  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Bloomsbury,  and 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Swan,  with  much  ironical  humour  contrasted  a 
couple  of  clergymen  of  the  same  church,  the  one  a  ])crfect  tyi)c 
of  what  her  liberal  and  forbearing  practice  should  l>e,  tlie  other 
a  methwlistical  impostor  who  forces  himself  into  tlio  sick-room 
of  a  racketing,  gaming,  dissolute  Irish  lord,  by  wliom  before  hid 
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days  of  grace  lie  had  been  plucked  at  the  gaming-table,  in  the 
hope  to  get  his  money  back  as  a  legacy  from  the  dying  sinner. 
The  second  was  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  comprising  several 
other  dialogues  besides  that  from  which  it  took  its  title  of  the 
Due  de  Eichelieu,  Sir  Firebrace  Cotes,  Lady  Glengrin,  and  Mr. 
Normanby ;  giving  under  the  latter  name  some  vigorous  experi- 
ences only  slightly  disguised  from  Landor*s  own ;  showing  Tom 
Paine  in  his  lodgings  in  Paris  shortly  after  Robespierre's  fall ; 
in  the  notices  of  Normanby's  life  including  a  full-length  sketch 
of  his  father  the  village  schoolmaster,  some  persecutions  for 
opinion  which  even  a  life  so  humble  could  not  then  escape,  and 
some  love-adventures  in  which  a  very  genuine  old-world  hu- 
mour alternates  with  delightful  pathos;  describing  an  Irishman's 
journey  from  Florence  to  Eome ;  and  closing  with  some  sketches 
of  Ireland  herself,  impartial  in  their  sunshine  and  their  shade. 
This  dialogue  was  a  special  favourite  with  Emerson,  and  de- 
served to  be:  for  though  travelling  far  afield,  and  too  often 
losing  connection  by  the  way,  it  contains  passages  of  mirth  as 
well  as  sadness  in  a  strain  of  tender  delicacy  not  always  usual 
with  Landor ;  and  in  several  places,  as  where  Normanby  relates 
his  having  called-in  an  auctioneer  to  sell  his  father's  libraiyy 
and  the  good  schoolmaster's  opinion  of  particular  books  is  noted 
side  by  side  with  what  the  man  of  the  hammer  thought  of  them, 
we  have  things  as  characteristic  as  any  in  the  conversatioBS. 
But  in  sayings  of  individual  significance  the  last  of  those  per- 
sonal dialogues  was  the  richest  of  alL 

Landor  in  this  was  himself  the  principal  speaker,  talking 
with  two  visitors  at  his  palazzo,  an  Englishman  and  a  Floren- 
tine, of  such  divers  topics  as  arise  in  common  conversation,  but 
with  a  mastery  of  every  subject  handled,  and  a  precision  of  style, 
that  common  talk  is  stranger  to.  Opinion  is  here  given  of  the 
city  ruled  by  Ferdinand,  though  in  terms  of  less  unmixed  eulogy 
than  are  applied  to  her  ruler;  for  we  are  told  that  they  are  a  sting- 
ing as  well  as  honeyed  little  creatures  who  inhabit  that  central 
hive,  not  created  for  the  gloom  of  Dante,  but  alive  and  alert  in 
the  daylight  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  High  opinions  of  Shel- 
ley we  find  to  be  also  here  expressed ;  and  with  these  were  joined 
some  remarks  on  Keats  in  a  spirit  of  keener  appreciation.  Rank* 
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ing  him  with  Bums  and  Chaucer,  not  merely  for  the  freshness  of 
his  apprehension  of  objects  of  common  life  and  external  nature, 
but  for  what  Sidney  calls  '  the  elementish  and  ethereal'  parts  of 
poetry,  Landor  goes  deeper  in  his  criticism  of  Keats  than  is 
always  his  wont;  and  since  the  dialogue  was  written,  two  more 
generations  of  readers  of  poetry  have  gone  far  to  confirm  its  judg- 
ment. The  scathing  words  in  it  directed  against  the  malignity 
of  personal  abuse  which  then  disgraced  literature,  and  embit- 
tered, if  it  did  not  actually  shorten,  the  young  poet's  closing 
days,  have  since  lost  much  of  their  meaning.  We  seem  now 
to  be  falling  into  the  other  as  profitless  extreme  of  conferring 
genius  and  glory  all  at  once ;  and  the  danger,  to  the  old  hands 
as  well  as  the  new  beginners,  is  on  the  side  of  excessive  praise. 
Some  half-dozen  '  poets'  have  been  discovered  and  ticketed 
during  the  last  ten  years,  of  any  one  of  whom  it  would  bo  haz- 
ardous indeed  to  say  that  a  vestige  is  in  the  least  likely  to  sur- 
vive to  another  generation. 

What  farther  Landor  said  in  this  dialogue  of  his  general 
avoidance  of  the  society  of  literary  men,  from  a  disinclination  to 
take  part  in  their  dififerences  and  to  receive  displeasure  or  un- 
easiness at  the  recital  of  their  injuries,  is  within  my  experience 
true.  Nor  less  true,  as  I  tested  abundantly  during  my  long  in- 
timacy with  him,  is  what  he  remarks  upon  his  English  visitor's 
request  that  he  would  repeat  verses  he  had  written  on  Keats  and 
Bums.  *  I  rarely  do  retain  in  memory  anything  of  my  own,  and 
«  probably  you  will  never  find  a  man  who  has  heard  me  repeat 
'  a  lin&*  Of  his  writings  generally  he  adds  that  he  is  far  from 
certain  that  in  their  inferences  they  are  all  quite  sound ;  but  he 
believes  that  they  will  give  such  exercise  in  discussing  them  as 
may  tend  to  make  other  men's  healthier.  '  I  have  walked  always 

*  where  I  must  breathe  hard,  and  where  such  breathing  was  my 

*  luxury :  I  now  sit  somewhat  stiller,  and  have  fewer  aspirations : 
'  but  I  inhale  the  same  atmosphere  yet.'  All  the  indifTorence  he 
professed  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  I  cannot  say 
that  he  felt ;  but  of  the  tricks  and  arts  of  authorship  he  had 
none,  and  at  the  least  no  man  had  a  better  title  to  say  that 
whether  his  books  were  read  in  that  age  or  the  next  was  a  mattftr 
no  more  adding  to  his  anxiety  or  occupying  his  speculation 
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than  whether  they  should  be  read  that  mommg  or  the  next  after- 
noon.* 

The  sabject  reappears  in  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  sixteen 
dialogues  1  have  classed  as  illustrations  of  biography,  where 
Newton  talks  with  his  old  tutor  Barrow  at  Cambridge  before 
going  up  for  his  master's  degree.  Much  of  this  is  a  comment  on 
Bacon's  Essajrs,  which  it  ia  not  extravagant  to  say  is  as  good  as 
the  essays  themselves ;  much  has  a  personal  reference;  andeyeij 
part  is  suggestive  in  the  highest  degree.  '  RLse,  but  let  no  man 
'  lift  you,'  is  the  counsel  of  the  old  divine.  '  The  best  thing  is 
*•  to  stand  above  the  world  ;  the  next  is,  to  stand  apart  from  it 
'  on  any  side. .  .  .  Have  no  intercourse  with  small  authors :  cultlr 
'  vate  the  highest ;  to  reverence  and  to  defend  thenu  . .  .  Those 
'  who  have  the  longest  wings  have  the  most  difficulty  in  the  fint 

*  mounting.  .  . .  Do  not  be  ambitious  of  an  early  fame  :  such  is 
'  apt  to  shrivel  and  to  drop  under  the  tree. . .  .  Eeputation  is 
'  casual :  the  wise  may  long  want  it,  the  unwise  may  soon  ac- 

*  quire  it,  a  servant  may  further  it,  a  spiteful  man  may  obstract 
'  it,  a  passionate  man  may  maim  it,  and  whole  gangs  are  ready 

*  to  waylay  it  as  it  mounts  the  hill.'  In  sayings  that  seem  to 
have  so  wanted  to  be  said  that  the  utterance  makes  them  com- 
mon property,  all  the  dialogues  are  rich ;  but  this  one  singulaily 
so  ;  and  I  have  heard  Landor  humorously  complain  of  the  many 
poachers  who,  acting  liberaUy  upon  that  notion,  had  so  need 
them  and  had  sported  unlicensed  over  all  his  manors ;  protest- 
ing that  he  could  foigive  them  if  in  taking  his  sentences  they 
would  take  as  well  the  advice  contained  in  them,  and  declaiing 
with  his  hearty  laugh  that  never  had  he  put  so  much  wisdom 
into  so  few  syllables  as  in  the  last  words  of  Barrow  to  Newton 
in  this  very  dialogue.    The  younger  Isaac  has  asked  the  elder 

*  I  am  glad  to  sabjoin  what  was  remarked  as  to  this  by  the  dear  friend 
of  both  the  subject  and  writer  of  this  biography.  '  A  Tmin  man,*  said 
Dickens,  *  has  little  or  no  admiration  to  bestow  upon  competitors,  '^-^m^nr 
'  had  an  inexhaustible  fund.  He  thought  well  of  his  writings,  or  he  would 

*  not  have  presenred  them.  He  said  and  wrote  that  he  thought  well  of 
'  them,  because  that  was  his  mind  about  them,  and  he  said  and  wrote  hig 
'  mind.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  whom  you  might  always  know  tlie 
'  whole :  of  whom  you  might  always  know  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  beat, 

*  Hb  had  no  reservations  or  dupUdties.' 
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whether  «  studious  man  ought  to  think  of  matrimony,  and  the 
elder  has  replied  that  poets,  mathematicians,  and  painters  never 
should  ;  but  that  other  studious  men  might,  after  reflecting  upon 
it  twenty  years.  Newton  thereupon  shows  himself  disposed  to 
give  up  his  mathematics  and  reflect  the  twenty  years.  To  which 
says  Barrow :  '  Begin  to  reflect  on  it  after  the  twenty,  and  Cv.u- 

*  tinue  to  reflect  on  it  all  the  remainder ;  I  mean  at  intervals, 
'  and  quite  leisurely.    It  will  save  to  you  many  prayers,  and  may 

*  suggest  to  you  one  thanksgiving.' 

Another  equally  attractive  dialogue  in  the  class  of  which  I 
am  speaking  was  the  Penn  and  Peterborough,  founded  on  that 
passage  in  Spence's  Anecdotes,  where  the  friend  of  Swift  and  Pope 
says  he  took  a  trip  once  with  Penn  to  his  Pennsylvania;  intro- 
ducing the  friends  as  they  traverse  on  horseback  the  yet  untamed 
forests  stretching  in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific,  and  for  its  prin- 
cipal themes  of  talk  opening  out  fields  of  speculation  and  inquiry 
as  vast  and  unreclaimed ;  forms  and  tenets  of  religion  and  go- 
vernment, institutions  and  establishments  in  their  tendencies 
spiritual  or  social,  and  the  direction  or  extent  to  which  New 
communities  should  take  example  from  Old  in  the  arrangements, 
usages,  and  graces  of  lifa.  The  dialogue  is  a  very  picturesque  as 
well  as  powerful  one ;  and  Landor's  sympathy  l)eing  quite  as 
much  with  Penn's  dislike  of  establishments  and  liking  for  re- 
publics as  with  Peterborough's  free-thinking  and  aristocratic 
iaataa,  &irer  play  than  usual  is  shown  to  both  sides  in  all  the 
argamenta.  These  of  course  I  turn  away  from  here ;  having  only 
spaee  remaining  for  a  few  pregnant  words  wherein  the  nuschiev- 
oua  cry  that  would  exclude  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Milton,  supposing 
them  likewise  to  have  received  the  requisites  of  fortune,  from 
being  ever  proposed  or  thought  of  for  election  in  any  borough 
where  they  might  happen  to  be  born,  because  forsooth  it  is  men 
of  business  that  are  wanted,  and  not  men  of  books  or  genius,  is 
disposed  of  by  Penn :  '  As  if  men  of  genius  are  not  men  of  busi- 

*  neas  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word ;  of  business  in  which 
'  the  state  and  society  are  implicated  for  ages  f 

Of  the  other  six  conversations  taken  from  English  biography 
there  an  four,  the  Leofric  and  Godiva,  the  John  of  Gaunt  and 
Joanna  of  Kent^  the  Lady  lasle  and  Elizabeth  Gaimt,  and  the 
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Walton,  Cotton,  and  Oldways,  which  take  rank  with  the  Jane 
Grey  and  the  Anne  Boleyn  as  very  exquisite  proee-poema  Godiva 
was  a  fjEiirourite  heroine  of  Landor's ;  in  his  boyhood  he  used  to 
steal  away  from  Warwick  to  attend  her  fears  and  festivals  ;  and 
with  consummate  delicacy  he  has  treated  her  in  this  scene,  show- 
ing how  Leofric's  tow  was  made  and  her  own  resolution  taken, 
and  what  were  her  timid  tender  thoughts  the  night  before  the 
rode  through  the  city.  The  time  of  the  John  of  Gaunt  scene  is 
when  the  people  have  risen  against  his  suspected  intention  of 
seizing  his  nephew's  crown,  and  he  is  saved  only  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  popular  idol,  his  brother's  widow,  the  mother  of  the 
child  he  would  have  wronged.  That  of  the  third  is  where  that 
Elizabeth  Gaunt  is  brought  to  Lady  lisle's  condemned  cell  whom 
Penn  saw  place  round  her  body  with  her  own  hands  the  fagots 
that  were  to  consume  her  for  the  same  crime  as  Lady  Lisle^By  of 
having  given  shelter  to  one  of  Monmouth's  adherents.  Xor  ia 
the  fourth,  the  Walton  and  Cotton,  a  less  beautiful  though  a 
quite  different  idyl ;  fresh  as  a  page  of  Izaak's  own  writing ;  a 
natural  country  landscape  overrun  with  charming  thoughts ;  and 
with  a  sweet  soberness  in  its  cheerfulness  and  sunshine,  ihat|  as 
Walton  says  of  the  efifect  upon  himself  of  sights  and  sounds  of 
nature,  makes  us  readier  to  live  and  less  unready  to  die. 

Briefest  mention  may  suffice  for  the  two  concluding  sabjects 
from  Engh'sh  biography.  Archbishop  Boulter  and  Philip  Savage^ 
and  Romilly  and  Perceval ;  the  one  a  discourse  on  Irish  gribv- 
ances  and  remedies,  the  other  a  discussion  of  English  law  and 
lawyers ;  this  last  being  also  one  of  the  themes  taken  np  by  Malea- 
herbes  and  Rousseau,  in  the  first  of  the  eight  dialogues  where 
fJBimous  foreigners  converse.  Here  the  best  things  are  said  by 
Malesherbes,  who  teUs  his  friend  that  in  his  politics  he  cuts  down 
a  forest  to  make  a  toothpick  and  cannot  make  even  that  out  of 
it,  and  that  his  moral  questionings  and  misery  are  mere  self-in- 
vited torture.     '  It  is  as  much  at  your  arbitration  on  what  theme 

*  you  shall  meditate  as  in  what  meadow  you  shall  botanise ;  and 
'  you  have  as  much  at  your  option  the  choice  of  your  thoughts 

*  as  of  the  keys  in  your  harpsichord.'  Why,  if  that  were  true, 
says  Eousseau,  who  could  be  unhappy  9  *  Those,'  Malesherbes 
replies,  '  of  whom  it  is  not  true.'     In  two  others  of  these  dia- 
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lognea  French  immortalB  appear,  in  glimpses  peibaps  more  cha- 
xacteristic :  Montaigne  talking  with  Joseph  Scaliger  in  his  light- 
est, wittiest,  least  reverent  fashion ;  and  Bossuet,  sent  bj  the 
king  to  compliment  one  of  his  child-mistresses  on  her  elevation 
to  the  rank  of  duchess,  listening  with  a  half -mournful,  half-smil- 
ing gravity  to  the  giddy,  vain,  wild,  gentle,  childish,  joyous  girl, 
until  at  hist  the  very  danger  of  the  good-hearted  sinful  little 
creature  moves  him  to  tell  the  truth  to  her,  and  as  the  courtier 
drops  from  him  the  God  rises  and  speaks.  There  is  hardly  a 
liner  thing  than  this  in  the  whole  of  the  conversations. 

Wolfgang  and  Henry  of  ^[elchtal,  Beniowski  and  Aphanasia, 
Catherine  and  Daschkoif,  and  two  dialogues  of  Boccaccio  and 
Petrarch,  Chaucer  taking  part  in  the  second,  complete  the  bio- 
graphical series.  The  first  reanimates  with  dramatic  intensity 
and  force  one  of  the  old  Swiss  legends  of  the  tyranny  overthrown 
by  Tell ;  the  second  is  an  incident  of  Russian  story  in  whicli 
ft  Siberian  maiden  effects  the  liberation  of  a  Polish  youth,  for 
whoee  safe-custody  the  Empress  Catherine  has  made  her  father 
responsible ;  and  the  third  brings  upon  the  scene,  with  appalling 
vividness,  Catherine  herself,  who  is  shown  with  her  maid  Dasch- 
koff  outside  the  chamber-door  within  which  Orloif  and  the  rest 
are  murdering  her  husband.  The  two  last  are  delightful  speci- 
mens of  humour  and  character,  the  one  showing  us  Boccaccio 
visited  by  Petrarch  in  his  villa  at  Fiesole,  and  the  other  Petrarch 
pacing  the  cathedral  green  at  Arczzo  with  Chaucer  nnd  the  author 
of  the  Decameron.  The  happy  adaptation  of  scene  in  both  dia- 
logues is  perfect,  and  tlie  design  is  to  reproduce  as  exactly  as  pos- 
sible the  re8|iective  styles  of  these  three  great  masters  of  dramatic 
narration.  J  wish  I  could  take,  from  the  lips  of  Boccaccio, 
Monna  Tita  Monalda's  love-story,  where  the  artlessness  of  the 
narrative  has  a  very  subtle  charm,  and  impropriety  itself  par- 
takes of  the  innocence  of  the  father  it  confesses  to. 

Of  the  five  historical  dialogues  three  liave  their  scenes  in  the 
East  The  Alexander  and  Iciest  of  Hammon  is  a  grim  laugh  ut 
the  vainglorious  pretensions  of  the  conqueror ;  the  Mahomet  and 
ScTgiu5  shows  the  prophet,  disgusted  with  the  comiptions  of  tho 
old  religion,  consulting  the  Nestorian  monk  u[K>n  the  several 
points  of  the  new,  which  he  dc/^igns  to  be  cmbo^lied  in  his 
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Koran ;  and  the  Soliman  and  Mufti  ezliibits  a  counsellor  of  the 
great  sultan  giving  him  reasons  why  his  order  to  have  the  Konn 
translated  into  the  languages  of  all  nations  should  not  be  com- 
plied with.  '  O  son  of  Selim !  if  every  man  reads,  one  or  two  in 
'  every  province  will  think.'  The  finest  thing  in  the  dialogue 
is  the  sudden  surging-up  at  its  close  of  that  Eastern  passion  for 
pleasure  in  which  all  goodness  and  wisdom  are  submerged  and 
perish. 

The  remaining  two  subjects  from  history,  treated  briefly,  but 
both  of  them  in  the  highest  degree  dramatic,  were  William  Wal- 
lace and  Edward  the  First,  in  which  at  the  supreme  moment  of 
his  victory  the  conqueror  of  Scotland  suffers  ignominious  defeat; 
and  Peter  the  Great  and  Alexis,  where  the  son  is  brought  back 
a  captive  after  his  flight  to  Vienna,  and  his  father,  loading  him 
with  brutal  and  coarse  reproach,  remits  him  for  trial  to  the  senate, 
and  hears  afterwards  of  his  death.  Despite  the  too  repulsive 
barbarism  of  Peter,  there  is  something  grand  in  this  dialogue ; 
though  its  philosophy  may  be  said  rather  to  underlie  the  dia- 
logue than  to  be  written  in  it,  it  is  there ;  and  no  one  would 
have  relished  more  keenly  than  Landor  that  portion  of  Carlyle's 
wonderful  book  in  which  the  father  of  Friedrich  lives  for  us 
again. 

The  five  Greek  dialogues  were  Anacreon  and  Polyciates, 
Xenophon  and  Cyrus  the  younger,  a  second  conversation  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Eubulides,  Diogenes  and  Plato,  and  Epicurus, 
Leontion,  and  Temissa.  The  first  is  a  dramatisation  of  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  the  narratives  of  Herodotus,  the  ring  of 
Polycrates  ;  lessons  of  government  and  religion  are  conveyed  in 
the  talk  of  Xenophon  and  Cyrus ;  and  the  second  conversation 
of  Demosthenes  and  Eubulides  was  justly  one  of  Julius  Hare's 
especial  favourites,  for  in  parts  of  it  the  mind  of  the  writer  is  at 
its  highest  elevation.  The  time  is  just  upon  the  death  of  Philip, 
when  all  Athens  has  crowded  '  buzzing'  with  the  news  into  her 
central  streets,  leaving  to  the  two  friends  the  country  and  fresh 
air,  and,  '  what  is  itself  the  least  tranquil  thing  in  nature,  but 
'  is  the  most  potent  tranquilliser  of  an  excited  soul,  the  sea.'  To 
this  fine  passage  I  will  add  that  other  in  which  the  great  orator, 
disturbed  by  the  levity  of  his  countrymen  at  a  moment  when 
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they  had  need  of  their  steadiest  resolve,  recalls  a  former  and 
nobler  tim&     '  I  have  seen  the  day,  Euhulides,  when  the  most 

*  augost  of  cities  had  but  one  voice  within  her  walls ;  and  when 
'  the  stranger  on  entering  them  stopped  at  the  silence  of  the 
'  gateway,  and  said,  "  Demosthenes  is  speaking  in  the  assembly 
'  **  of  the  people.** '  I  expressed  a  doubt  to  Landor  once,  I  re- 
member, whether  in  both  these  conversations  ho  had  not  made 
the  language  of  Demosthenes  too  figurative  ;  and  he  made  me  a 
YdTj  ingenious  reply.  He  had  introduced  him  in  both,  he  said, 
talking  with  a  professed  rhetorician,  and  very  diiferently  there- 
fore from  his  usual  practice  before  the  Athenian  commonalty. 
When  indeed,  even  here,  he  had  shown  him  in  argument  on  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  project  of  policy,  or  an  application  of  law,  he 
had  given  him  his  good  sense  and  had  not  shorn  away  a  hair 
from  his  strength.  But  all  this  was  very  different  business  from 
A  country  walk  with  an  ancient  master  of  scholastic  exercises ; 
ftnd  might  it  not  fairly  be  supposed  that  Demosthenes  would  be 
glad  enough  of  that  opportunity  to  change  his  habit  of  speaking 
when  in  public  t  On  the  margin  of  the  dialogue  at  the  time  I 
made  a  note  of  the  illustration  employed  by  him.  '  A  man  who 
'  has  long  been  travelling  sit^  down  willingly,  but  lies  down 

*  more  so ;  for  a  total  change  of  posture  is  more  grateful  to  him 

*  and  more  natural  than  a  i)artial.  The  man  himself  is  unal- 
'  tered  by  it ;  his  dimensions,  the  girth  of  his  loins,  and  the 

*  breadth  of  his  shoulders  arc  the  same.'  The  objection  is 
not  altogether  met,  but  we  see  his  sensitive  anxiety  to  be 
thonght  to  have  preserved  in  these  writings  what  is  supposed 
by  many  of  his  critics  to  have  formed  no  jnirt  of  their  plan. 
Hie  intrusion  of  himself  into  a  dialogue,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  does  not  necessarily  always  exclude  the  rightful  speaker. 
Demosthenes  tells  Euhulides  how  he  com]>o8eil  his  Orations, 
and  it  is  not  less  true  of  tlio  old  Greek  because  it  happens  to  be 
also  the  way  in  which  I^ndor  com]K)sed  his  Conversations. 
'  It  is  my  practice,  and  ever  has  been,  to  walk  f^uite  alone.     In 

*  my  walks  I  collect  my  alignments,  arrange  my  sentences,  and 
'  utter  them  aloud.  Elo(iuonce  with  me  can  do  little  else  in  the 
'  city  than  put  on  her  bracelets,  ti;;hten  hf*r  sandals,  and  show 

*  herself  to  the  people.     Her  health  and  vigour  and  beauty,  if 
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'  she  has  any,  are  the  fruits  of  the  open  fields.'  There  aie  one 
or  two  still  living  in  Florence  who  have  frequently  met  Landor 
composing  his  dialogues  aloud  among  the  hills  at  Fiesole. 

It  is  the  same  when  Plato  challenges  his  assailant  Diogenes, 
in  the  conversation  that  bears  their  names,  to  demonstrate  where 
and  in  what  manner  he  has  made  Socrates  appear  less  sa^^acious 
and  less  eloquent  than  he  was ;  and  enjoins  him  to  consider  the 
great  difficulty  of  finding  new  thoughts  and  new  expressions  for 
those  who  had  more  of  them  than  any  other  men,  and  of  repre- 
senting them  in  aU  the  brilliancy  of  their  wit  and  in  all  the  nua- 
jesty  of  their  genius.  Here  again  it  is  not  the  less  Plato  speaking 
because  it  is  Landor  also,  to  whom  it  is  difficult  not  to  apply  « 
number  of  other  sayings  in  the  dialogue ;  which  has  otherwise, 
in  the  tone  adopted  as  to  Plato,  the  same  defect  I  have  indicated 
in  speaking  of  the  Chesterfield  and  Chatham.  The  truth  ia, 
that  Landor*s  recent  study  of  Plato's  writings  had  been  such  as 
to  substitute,  almost  necessarily,  small  critical  objections  for  a 
larger  and  wiser  appreciation.  He  had  been  so  bent,  he  once 
told  me,  upon  finding  for  himself  what  there  was  in  the  famous 
philosopher,  that  he  went  daily  for  several  weeks  or  months  into 
the  Magliabechian  library  at  Florence,  and,  refreshing  his  neg- 
lected Greek,  read  the  whole  of  the  dialogues  in  the  original 
from  beginning  to  end.  I  was  no  longer  surprised  at  the  result, 
though  nothing  more  was  added.  Of  the  sayings  having  per- 
sonal reference,  some  may  be  even  the  more  interesting  and  bet- 
ter worth  quoting  for  the  fsict  that  nothing  personal  was  intended 
by  them.  As,  where  the  remark  occurs  that  great  men  too  often 
have  greater  faults  than  little  men  can  find  room  for ;  where  it 
is  said  of  Aristotle  that  he  makes  you  learn  more  than  he  teaches, 
and  whenever  he  presents  to  his  readers  one  full-blown  thought 
there  are  several  buds  about  it  which  are  to  open  in  the  cool  of 
the  study  ;  where  it  is  claimed  for  every  great  writer  that  he  is 
a  writer  of  histoiy,  let  him  treat  on  almost  what  subject  he  may, 
for  that  he  carries  with  him  for  thousands  of  years  a  portion  of 
his  times ;  and  where  Diogenes  prefigures  the  fate  of  all  such 
enHghteners  of  the  earth.  '  The  sun  colours  the  sky  most  deeply 
'  and  most  diffusely  when  he  hath  sunk  below  the  horizon;  and 
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'  they  who  never  said,  How  beneficently  he  shines !  say  at  last, 

*  How  brightly  he  set !' 

Such  sayings  might  be  yet  more  largely  added  from  the  last 
of  these  Greek  dialogues,  the  Epicurus,  Leontion,  and  Temissa ; 
the  conversation  which,  upon  the  whole,  I  should  say,  was  Lan- 
der's supreme  favourite,  and  which  contains  certainly  more  of 
those  points  of  character  that  constituted  the  weakness  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  his  own,  than  any  other  in  the  entire  scries. 
\Mien  Epicurus  describes  as  dearest  to  him  '  those  whose  hearts 

*  possess  the  rarest  and  divinest  faculty  of  retaining  or  forget- 
'  ting  at  option  what  ought  to  be  forgotten  or  retained,'  it  can- 
not but  occur  to  us,  after  experience  of  the  life  I  have  endea- 
Toored  to  place  impartially  before  the  reader,  that  the  faculty 
has  in  it  also  something  not  divine,  and  that  to  forget  at  option 
what  ought  (perhaps)  to  be  remembered  is  at  the  least  a  doubt- 
ful Epicurean  virtue.  The  entire  subject  of  the  dialogue  is  the 
platonic  intercourse  of  the  philosopher  with  two  handsome 
young  girls  of  twenty  and  sixteen,  to  whom  he  shows  his  newly- 
planted  garden  two  or  three  miles  from  Athens,  and  explains 
while  he  practises  the  ])recepts  of  his  philosophy.  Of  the  safe 
Applicability  of  the  precepts  at  every  season,  my  earlier  narrative 
would  hanlly  be  a  happy  illustration ;  and  of  the  trouble  not 
inseparable  from  such  charming  friends,  its  closing  page  will 
have  something  to  say ;  but  in  this  place  mention  has  only  to 
be  made  of  the  poetical  wealth  of  the  dialogue  thr«)Ughout,  of 
the  freshness  of  its  pictures  of  external  nature,  of  the  delicacy 
c»f  itfe  criticism,  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  many  of  its  fancies 
and  thoughts.     Here  is  the  saying  that '  the  voice  comes  deep- 

*  est  from  the  sepulchre,  and  a  great  name  has  its  root  in  the 

*  dead  body.'  Here  counsel  is  given  to  the  young  to  pay  a 
reverence  to  greatness  both  in  rulers  and  writern,  but  to  adjust 
it  always  by  the  consideration  that  the  bent^fits  of  the  one  are 
local  and  transitory,  while  thuso  of  the  other  are  universal  and 
etcmaL  And  here  the  philosopher  of  ploasure  vimlicates  the 
serene  endurance  and  triumph  of  philosophy  over  any  wca])ous 
that  can  be  brought  against  her. 

The  dve  Roman  conversations  were,  Marcollns  and  Hanni- 
bal, Mctcllus  and  Marius,  Tiberius  and  Vipsuuia,  Kpictetus  and 
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Seneca,  and  Lucullus  and  Csesar :  the  three  first  named  taking 
high  rank  in  the  class  which  I  have  set  apart  as  profie-poems. 
In  the  first  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse  lies  with  his  death-woimd 
before  Hannibal,  whose  way  it  has  cleared  to  Rome;  in  the 
second  the  tribune  Metellus  and  the  centurion  Caius  Marius 
meet  at  the  siege  of  Xumantia ;  and  the  third  is  that  meeting 
of  Tiberius  and  Yipsania  after  their  divorce,  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  affect  the  most  careless  reader  with  something  of  the 
emotion  its  writer  underwent  in  composing  it.  The  eternal  pro- 
test of  every  age,  against  the  sacrifice  of  human  hearts  to  state- 
convenience  or  policy,  seems  to  rise  with  the  cry  of  anguish  of 
the  unhappy  prince,  as  he  thinks  of  the  contentment  and  quiet 
that  might  have  been  his  '  though  the  palace  of  Csesars  cracked 
'  and  split  with  emperors,  while  I,  sitting  in  idleness  on  a  cliff 
'  of  Rhodes,  eyed  the  Sun  as  he  swang  his  golden  censer  athwart 
'  the  heavens,  or  his  image  as  it  overstrode  the  sea.'  The  Epic- 
tetus  and  Seneca  is  one  of  the  shorter  dialogues,  bat  very 
striking  for  its  contrasts  as  well  in  the  character  as  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  high-bred  man  of  learning  and  the  low-bom  slave, 
and  enforcing  admirable  rules  of  simplicity  and  naturalness  in 
writing.  The  most  generally  interesting  of  all  these  Latin  dia- 
logues, however,  and  most  deservedly  Southey's  favourite,  was 
the  Lucullus  and  Csesar.  Everything  that  may  be  supposed  to 
form  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  most  luxurious  of  Romans  in 
the  last  years  of  the  republic  is  here  reproduced  with  a  vivid 
reality.  Even  the  farm,  the  cows,  the  lake,  the  fish-ponds,  the 
Adriatic  itself  visible  from  that  height  of  the  Apennines,  all  of 
them  as  much  adjuncts  to  the  local  truth  of  the  scene  aa  the 
tapestries  and  pictures  in  the  hall,  or  the  marble  statues  in  the 
library,  or  the  frescoes  in  the  banquet-chamber  that  reproduce 
C.a}sar*s  ^nctories,  take  their  places  in  the  little  drama  presented 
to  us  in  this  delightful  conversation.  *  Wbat  a  library  is  here !' 
exclaims  Ca?sar.  *  Ah,  Marcus  TuUius!  I  salute  thy  image.  Why 
'  frownest  thou  upon  me  ?  collecting  the  consular  robe  and  up- 
*■  lifting  the  riglit  arm,  as  when  Rome  stood  firm  again  and  Cati- 
*  line  fled  before  thee.' 

Such  was  the  new  series  of  Imaginary  ConvertaiicnSj  of 
which  it  only  remains  that  I  should  indicate  the  dates  and 
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forms  of  publication.  Twenty  of  the  dialogues  were  issued  as  a 
third  volume  of  the  original  series,  one  of  them  (partly  in  verse) 
on  Inez  de  Castro  being  subsequently  withdrawn  to  form  por- 
tion of  a  dramatic  poem  with  that  title ;  and  this  third  volume, 
with  a  dedication  to  Bolivar  dated  1825  and  a  postscript  sup- 
plied in  1827,  was  published  by  Mr.  Colbum  in  1828.  Fif- 
teen more  formed  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series,  which  a 
second  volume  of  twelve  more  completed ;  one  of  the  latter  that 
had  Peleus  and  Thetis  for  its  speakers,  thus*  violating  the  rule 
to  exclude  imaginary  people,  being  afterwanls  transformed  into 
a  scene  which  is  acted  in  the  Epicunis  and  Leontion  ;  and  this 
'  second  series,'  its  first  volume  dedicated  in  May  1826  to  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  and  its  second  in  August  1826  to  Lord  Guild- 
ford, was  published  by  ^[r.  Duncan  in  1829,  the  year  to  which 
my  narrative  has  arrived.  Anticipating  a  little,  I  will  add  that 
what  Julius  Hare  had  done  for  the  first  and  Hccoiid  it  devolved 
on  me  to  do  for  the  third  series  of  the  Imaginary  Conversationut ; 
and  as,  out  of  these,  eighteen  had  been  completed,  and  eight 
more  were  partially  written,  before  Landor  left  Italy,  it  will  con- 
clude the  story  of  this  remarkable  work  if  I  now  mention  what 
the  subjects  of  them  wore. 

Five  were  classical.  In  two,  forming  a  bright  little  prose- 
poem,  shaded  with  touches  of  character  of  the  utmost  delicacy 
and  pathos,  iEsop  and  Rhoilopo  are  the  speakers.  In  a  thini, 
spoken  over  the  fall  of  Carthago,  and  rising  to  even  a  grander 
theme  in  the  immeasurable  scrvic4>s  of  (irei'ce  to  Home,  the 
B|>eaker8  are  Scipio  and  his  Greek  friends  Pansctius  and  Poly- 
bins.  In  the  fourth,  Pisistratus  receives  from  Solon  counsel 
and  commiseration.  In  the  fifth,  where  Lucian  and  Timothous 
converse,  and  nearly  every  sentence  is  radiant  with  wisdom  or 
wit,  the  great  Greek  satirist  warns  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new 
Christian  sect  against  tlie  errors  under  which  the  old  Gods  had 
perished.     This  is  a  very  masterly  production. 

Fourteen  had  for  their  s|>eaker8  people  famous  in  foreign 
lands.  The  Kast  supplied  one  in  Rha<lainistus  and  Zcnobia,  a 
brief  dialogue  of  intense  passion  :  to  which  character  belonged 
also  a  subject  from  Spain,  Philip  the  Second  and  r>nnna  Juana 
Oialho ;  one  from  France,  Joan  of  Orleans  and  A^uet»  tSorcl;  and 
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three  from  Italy,  Tancredi  and  Constantia,  Tasso  and  Cornelia, 
Dante  with  his  wife  Gemma  Donati,  and  Dante  with  his  angel 
Beatrice.  Gralileo  visited  in  his  prison  by  Milton  is  the  subject 
of  a  seventh ;  the  eighth,  filled  also  with  pleasant  memories  of 
Florence  and  Fiesole,  was  a  dialogue  between  the  painter  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi  and  Pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth ;  and  La  Roche- 
foucault  talking  to  La  Fontaine  supplied  the  ninth,  both  speak- 
ers talking  so  well  that  one  would  hardly  suspect  the  writer  to 
have  hated  the  first  of  these  Frenchmen  almost  as  much  as  he 
loved  the  second.  The  German  subjects  were  three :  Melanctbon 
in  colloquy  with  Calvin ;  and  Sandt  conversing  with  Kotzebue 
on  the  eve  of  the  commission  of  his  crime,  and  with  Blucher 
afterwards  in  prison  while  waiting  his  punishment.  The  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth,  Cardinal  Legate  Albani  and  the  Picture- 
dealers,  and  the  Emperor  of  China  and  his  minister,  formed  por- 
tions respectively  of  two  sets  of  papers,  on  High  and  Low  Life 
in  Italy,  and  on  the  Adventures  of  a  Chinese  statesman  dis- 
patched to  Europe  for  a  batch  of  first-rate  professors  of  Christi- 
anity, with  whose  help  his  master,  profiting  by  experience  of 
the  Jesuits,  hopes  to  sow,  among  hie  enemies  the  Tartats,  divi- 
sions and  animosities  that  will  destroy  them. 

The  six  latest  were  on  English  themes,  all  of  them  dialogues 
of  character,  interfused  with  intense  passion  in  that  whore  l^fary  of 
Scotland  surrenders  berself  to  Both  well:  and,  in  the  rest,  where 
the  English  Mary  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  meet  after  their  bro- 
ther's death  and  the  proclamation  of  Lady  Jane ;  where  the 
queen  Elizabeth  talks,  after  the  massacre  of  Bartholomew,  with 
Cecil  and  Anjou  and  the  French  Ambassador;  where  Bishop 
Shipley  says  adieu  to  Franklin  after  his  mission  of  peace  has 
failed ;  where  Addison  encounters  Steele  after  the  bailiffs  have 
been  with  him;  and  where  Andrew  Marvell  after  a  visit  to  Mil- 
ton meets  Bishop  Parker  in  Bunhill-row, — showing  at  their 
very  best  Lander's  humour  and  eloquence,  grasp  of  individual 
portraiture,  and  play  of  'wit  and  fancy.  The  last  has,  perhaps 
more  than  any,  the  greatest  qualities  of  his  writing  consistently 
sustained,  at  their  highest  level  and  with  the  fewest  diawbacks. 
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I.  doting  Yean  in  the  Palazzo  Medici,  n.  MotherU  DeatK  xn.  The 
Villa  Ghtrardeecha,  it.  England  revisited,  v.  Again  in  Italy :  old 
Pieturez  and  new  Friendz.  ti.  Examination  of  Shakezpeare  for  Deer- 
ztealing.    Til.  PericUz  and  Azpiuia.    Jiu.  Self-banishment  from  Fie- 

I.  Closing  Years  in  the  Palazzo  Medicl 

'  From  France  to  Italy  my  steps  I  bent. 
And  pitcht  at  Amo's  side  my  honBchold  tent. 
8ix  years  the  Mfdica>azi  palace  held 
My  wandering  Lares ;  then  they  went  afield, 
Where  the  hewn  rocks  of  Fiesole  impend 
O'er  I>oecia*s  dell,  and  fig  and  olive  blend. 
There  the  twin  streams  in  Aflrico  unite, 
One  dimly  seen,  the  other  ont  of  sight. 
Bat  ever  playing  in  his  smoothen'd  bed 
Of  polisht  stone,  and  willing  to  be  led 
Where  clnsteriug  Tines  protect  him  from  the  fun. 
Never  too  grave  to  smile,  too  tired  to  ran. 
Hero,  by  the  lake,  Boccacio's  fair  brigade 
Beguiled  the  hoars,  and  tale  for  tale  repaid. 
How  happy !  O,  how  happy  had  I  been 
With  friends  and  children  in  this  qaiet  scene  I 
Its  qaiet  was  not  destined  to  be  mine: 
*Twas  hard  to  keep,  'twas  harder  to  resign.' 

So  wrote  Lander,  in  a  littlo  poem  on  Lis  homes ;  but  the  Modi- 
cffian  palace  liad  not  helil  his  Lares  live  years  when  ho  moved 
into  the  country  two  miles  from  the  Tuscan  capital,  and  inter- 
posed the  villa  Castiglione  between  his  homes  in  Florence  and 
Fiesole.  Here  he  lived,  with  a  short  interval  in  the  winter  of 
'28  and  '29  at  the  casa  Giugni,  until  he  found  his  Fiesolau 
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home.  A  characteristic  incident  had  closed  his  inteiconTse  with 
the  living  representative  of  the  MedicL  Mr.  Kirkup  writes  to 
me: 

'  I  remember  one  day,  when  he  liyed  in  the  Medici  paU^e,  he  wrote 
to  the  Marquis,  and  accused  him  of  having  seduced  away  his  coachman. 
The  marquis,  I  should  tell  you,  enjoyed  no  very  good  name,  and  this  had 
exasperated  Landor  the  more.  Mrs.  Landor  was  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room  the  day  after,  where  I  and  some  others  were,  when  the  marquis 
came  strutting  in  without  removing  his  hat.  But  he  had  scarcely  ad- 
vanced three  steps  from  the  door  when  Landor  walked  up  to  him  quickly 
and  knocked  his  hat  off,  then  took  him  by  the  arm  and  turned  him  out. 
You  should  have  heard  Lander's  shout  of  laughter  at  his  own  anger  when 
it  was  all  over,  inextinguishable  laughter  which  none  of  us  could  resist. 
Immediately  after  he  sent  the  marquis  warning  by  the  hands  of  a  police- 
man, which  is  reckoned  an  affiront,  and  quitted  his  house  at  the  end  of 
the  year.* 

The  same  anecdote  is  related  to  me  in  the  letter  of  a  family 
connection  who  passed  some  time  at  the  Italian  villa,*  and 
who,  after  remarking  that  Landor*s  frequent  outbreaks  of  in- 
tensely sensitive  pride  astounded  the  Italians  more  than  any- 
thing, says  truly  enough  that  the  secret  of  it  was  not  the  vulgar 
sense  of  importance  attached  to  his  position  as  an  English  gen- 
tleman, but  the  vast  ever-present  conviction  of  the  infinity  of 
his  mental  superiority.  '  The  smallest  unintentional  appearance 
'  of  slight  from  a  superior  in  rank  would  at  any  moment  rouse 
*  him  into  a  fury  of  passion,  never  thoroughly  allayed  till  its  last 
'  force  had  spent  itself  in  an  epigram.'  Such  incidents,  at  the 
worst  never  fraught  with  much  gravity,  often  took  even  a  highly 
amusing  turn,  during  his  earlier  years  in  Italy,  from  his  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  language;  and  here  Mr.  Wilson  Lan- 
dor's  letter  confirms  what  was  said  on  a  former  page. 

*  Though  at  last  he  understood  it  thoroughly,  and  spoke  it  with  the 
utmost  grammatical  correctness  and  elegance,  he  acquired  it  with  less 
facility  than  might  have  been  expected.  Mrs.  Landor,  without  any  study, 
could  converse  in  it  with  ease  and  volubility  long  before  her  husband. 
When  Southey  visited  them  in  Italy,  although  well  acquainted  with  French 
and  Italian,  he  showed  himself  a  self-taught  linguist,  and  his  hearers  were 
not  a  little  amused  at  his  oddities  of  pronunciation  and  speech.' 

*  Mr.  Edward  T^^lson  Landor,  a  cousin  of  the  Landors  of  Rngely,  now 
a  police-magistrate  in  Perth  (Western  Australia),  from  whom,  in  Septem- 
ber 1867,  when  the  first  four  books  of  this  biography  had  been  printed  off 
for  more  than  two  months,  I  received  the  letter  above  referred  to. 
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It  was  in  the  palazzo  Medici  that  Hazlitt  visited  Landor  in 
the  spring  of  1825.     I  again  quote  Mr.  Kirkup's  letter. 

*  I  peifeetly  remember  Hazlitt's  being  bere.  He  wisbed  to  pay  Lan- 
dor a  vitit,  bnt  was  advised  not,  unless  be  was  well  introduced.  Armitage 
Brown,  wbo  was  Landor*s  fo^atest  friend  bere,  offered  bim  a  letter ;  bnt 
Hailitt  said  be  wonld  beard  the  lion  in  bis  den,  and  be  walked  np  to  bis 
boose  one  winter*s  morning  in  nankeen  sborts  and  wbite  stockings ;  was 
made  mncb  of  by  the  royal  animal ;  and  often  retnmed — at  ni^^t ;  for 
Landor  was  mncb  ont  in  the  day,  in  all  weathers.* 

My  Australian  correspondent  confirms  this  story  on  the  relation 
of  Mrs.  Landor,  describing  the  great  critic's  garb  as  '  a  dress- 
*•  coat  and  nankeen  trousers  half-way  up  his  legs,  leaving  his 
'  stockings  well  vbible  over  his  shoes :  but  his  host/  Mr.  Wilson 
I^andor  adds,  '  would  not  know  whether  he  was  dressed  in  black 
'  or  white.  He  wore  his  own  clothes  like  Dominie  Sam])son, 
'  until  they  would  hardly  hold  together ;  and  when  he  visited 
'  his  sisters  at  Warwick  they  used  to  resort  to  the  expedient 
'  practised  upon  the  dominie,  and  leave  new  garments  for  him 

*  at  liLB  bedside,  which  he  would  put  on  without  discovering  the 
'  change.' 

In  that  there  is  overcolouring,  but  the  ftxiquent  absence  of 
mind  could  not  be  exaggerated ;  and  I  remember  one  such 
amusing  instance  of  forgetfulness  which  perhaps  originated  the 
story,  since  it  certainly  led  to  the  necessity  at  Warwick  of  sup- 
plying him  with  other  clothes  than  his  own.  He  had  been  so 
much  put  out  at  one  of  his  visits  by  having  left  the  key  of  his 
pfjrtmanteau  behind  him,  that  his  sister  was  hardly  surprised  to 
Hce  him,  when  next  he  appeared  at  her  house,  eagerly  flourish- 
ing in  his  hand  an  uplifted  key,  at  once  knowing  this  to  be  his 
comforting  assurance  to  her  that  any  possible  repetition  of  the 
former  trouble  had  bein  guarded  against  Storms  of  laughter 
followed  from  him  as  she  expressed  her  satisfaction;  and  the 
last  of  his  successive  peals  had  scarcely  sul)sided,  when,  inquiry 
being  maile  for  his  portmanteau,  the  fatal  discovery  iiresenteil 
itself  that  to  bring  only  a  key  was  more  of  a  disaster  than  to 
bring  only  a  portmanteau.  On  this  occasion  the  portmanteau 
liaii  been  left  at  Chelti^nham.* 

*  It  was  in  1648.  He  wrote  to  me  at  the  time :  *  My  portmanteau  and 

*  all  my  elothea  were  left  behind  at  Cheltenham,  t^faitut  all  my  frtcau- 
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'  He  was  so  frequently  absorbed  in  his  own  refleciaons,*  con- 
tinacs  his  relative,  *  as  to  be  unconscious  of  external  objectSy 

*  which  indeed  seldom  much  affected  him.  He  would  walk 
'  about  Bath,  as  between  Florence  and  Fiesole,  with  his  eyes 
'  fixed  on  the  ground,  taking  no  heed  of  the  world  around  him. 

*  I  have  known  him  to  travel  from  London  into  Denbighshire 
'  and  be  quite  unable  to  say  by  which  route  he  had  travelled, 

*  what  towns  he  had  passed  by,  or  whether  or  not  he  had  come 

*  through  Birmingham.'  My  own  experience  also  confirms  this,* 
and  some  sentences  from  the  same  letter  may  illustrate  what 
I  have  already  said  elsewhere. 

*  He  was  an  enthnsiastio  friend ;  and  as  far  as  sound,  violence,  and 
nnmeasnred  denunciation  went,  a  bitter  hater;  bnt  beyond  onsparing 
Titnperation,  he  would  not  have  injored  an  enemy.  He  woold  certainly 
not  have  lent  a  hand  to  crush  him.  It  was  the  strong  whom  he  always 
rushed  to  attack.  With  aU  the  violence  of  his  dislikes  and  lUdngs,  he  had 
also  the  softness  and  tenderness  of  the  poetic  temperament.  He  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  young  children.  He  was  generous  to  profusion  when- 
ever he  had  the  means. .  .  .  Self -satisfied  under  aU  circumstances,  he  was 
without  personal  ambition  or  the  desire  of  aggrandisement.  His  own  oom- 
ception  of  himself  was  too  elevated  to  permit  of  his  desoending  to  ordioary 
meannesses.  He  neither  desired  money,  beyond  what  the  neceasities 
of  the  hour  demanded,  nor  rank,  nor  influence. .  .  .  He  noticed  a  man*! 
appearance  as  little  as  he  studied  his  own.* 

What  is  pleasantest  here,  as  well  as  most  material,  receives 
farther  confirmation  in  the  letters  of  ]Mr.  Elirkup,  and  testi- 
monies thus  independent  of  each  other  will  not  be  thought  un- 
important. 

*  I  first  knew  him  in  1824  through  Mr.  Armitage  Brown,  the  great 
friend  of  Keats,  and  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  Lajidor 


*  tiont.    The  worst  is  the  loss  of  much  poetry  and  prose  written  in  the 

*  last  three  months.    I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  trouble  my  head  about 

*  the  clothes,  nor  wise  enough  not  to  trouble  it  about  the  pages.  However, 

*  I  never  look  after  a  loss  a  single  moment. 

**  Quod  vides  perlsse,  perdltum  dnoas,** 

'  says  Catullus  and  say  L* 

^  And  worse.    He  woold  find  himself  at  Birmingham  when  he  oof^t 
to  have  been  elsewhere.    *  Tou  will  wonder  what  I  had  to  do  at  Birming- 

*  ham!*  he  wrote  to  me  in  the  summer  of  1844,  explaining  a  hasty  letter 
sent  me  the  previous  day  with  that  postmark.   *  Why  I  just  nothing  at  aU. 

*  I  should  have  changed  trains  at  Coventiy  for  Leamington,  bat  the  fools 
'  never  cried  oat  a  word  about  that  station.* 
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for  many  yean.  Among  his  assoeUtes  then,  and  nntil  he  quitted  his  Tills, 
was  an  elderly  gentleman  named  Leckie,  Tcrj  jocose  and  satirical,  whom 
Landor  liked  as  mnch  as  his  wife  disliked  him. .  . .  Landor  lircd  economi- 
eally  and  dressed  very  shahhily.  He  only  indulged  in  haying  a  nnmher 
of  very  ancient  pictures  which  were  not  esteemed  at  that  time.  He  told 
me  he  had  left  all  his  own  affairs  to  the  care  of  his  brother  (Henry)  and 
his  agent,  on  their  promise  that  they  should  neyer  send  him  any  account, 
for  he  hated  the  sight  of  figures.  And  they  kept  their  word,  so  that  he 
BeTer  knew  what  he  was  to  haye.  He  was  always  eccentric.  He  never 
would  look  at  a  review,  and  lived  without  books,  or  nearly  so.  His  memory 
was  most  astonishing,  and  he  used  to  boast  that  he  could  always  quote 
aeenrely  from  it;  but  he  trusted  too  much  to  it  sometimes,  and  made  mis- 
takes. His  strength  was  language,  Latin  and  English ;  and  his  passion 
was  painting,  another  language ;  but  he  was  not  learned  in  that. ...  As 
I  have  said,  he  often  was  shabbily  dressed,  and  I  have  known  servants 
offend  him  by  taking  him  for  a  beggar  or  poor  devil.  He  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  violent  man,  and  no  doubt  was  so.  But  I  never  saw 
anything  but  the  greatest  gentleness  and  courtesy  in  him,  especially  to 
women.  He  was  chivalresque  of  the  old  school.  At  Lord  Dillon *s  in  Flor- 
ence we  used  to  meet  often,  and  there  we  together  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Lamartine.  Landor  was  much  attached  to  Lord  Dillon,  in  spite 
of  his  being  a  poet ;  for  he  was  always  reciting,  and  pt^ople  laughed  at 
him.  Not  BO  Landor.  He  showed  the  most  courteous  attention ;  and 
often  gave  him  a  word  of  advice,  so  gently  as  never  to  offend  him.  He 
vsed  to  say  that  Lord  Dillon's  smiling  handsome  fair  face  was  like  a  ray 
of  sonshine  in  Florence.' 

Something  of  Hazlitt*8  own  talk  at  Landor's  table  is  amon<; 
the  passagea  of  Mr.  Kirkup*8  letter  I  have  some  hesitation  in 
using ;  bat  as  the  details  of  his  Scotch  divorce,  including  the 
aurprising  diaries  of  the  first  Mrs.  Ilazlitt,  have  lately  been  pub- 
lished with  family  authority,*  there  will  perhaps  be  no  harm  in 
0a}'ing  that  as  Hazlitt's  present  continental  joumoy  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  holiday  wedding-trip  with  his  second  wife,  whose  small 
independence  had  enabled  him  to  give  himself  that  unusual  on- 
joyment,  he  appears  to  have  had  no  scruple  in  dilating  to  liis 
friends  on  thoae  facilities  of  Scottish  law  which  had  oponed  to 
him  such  advantages. 

*  He  related  to  Landor,  Brown,  and  myself  one  day  the  history  of  his 
own  divorce.  He  told  us  that  he  and  his  wife,  having  always  some  qnarrel 
froing  on,  determined  at  last,  from  incompatibility  of  temper,  to  get  sepa- 
rated. So,  to  save  Mrs.  H.*s  honour,  and  have  all  their  proceedings  legal, 
they  went  to  work  in  this  way.     They  took  the  steamboat  to  Leith,  pro- 


•  8m  Mmairt  of  William  Uatlitt,  by  W.  Carew  HazUtt,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
Sl-65. 
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Tided  themBelvefl  each  with  good  law  advice,  and  eontinned  on  the  most 
friendly  tenns  in  Edinburgh  till  eveiything  was  ready;  when  Hazliit  de- 
scribed himself  calling  in  from  the  streets  a  not  yery  respectable  female 
confederate,  and,  for  form's  sake,  patting  her  in  his  bed,  and  lying  down 
beside  her.  **  Well,  sir,"  said  Hazlitt,  turning  more  particularly  to  Lan- 
dor,  who  had  by  this  time  thrown  out  signs  of  the  most  lively  interest, 
**  down  I  lay,  and  the  folding-doors  opened,  and  in  walked  Mrs.  H.  ac- 
**  companied  by  two  gentlemen.  She  turned  to  them,  and  said :  Gentle- 
**  men,  do  you  know  who  that  person  is  in  that  bed  along  with  that 
**  woman  f  Tes,  madam,  they  politely  replied,  *tis  Mr.  Willijun  Hazlitt. 
**  On  which,  sir,  she  made  a  courtesy,  and  they  went  out  of  the  room, 
"  and  left  me  and  my  companion  in  statu  quo.  She  and  her  witnesses 
**  then  accused  me  of  adultery,  sir,  and  obtained  a  divoroe  against  me, 
"  which,  by  gad,  sir,  was  a  benefit  to  both." ' 

Mr.  Kirkup  takes  occasion  to  add,  that  as  he  and  Mr.  Brown 
were  never  married,  they  could  hardly,  during  the  progress  of 
this  tale  of  wonder,  bo  expected  to  listen  with  the  eager  anxiety, 
or  to  hail  its  conclusion  with  the  irrepressible  delight,  evinced 
by  Landor;  but  they  were  all  not  a  little  surprised,  and  till  then 
quite  ignorant  that  such  beneficial  uses  were  to  be  made  of  the 
law.  On  other  points  too  Hazlitt  and  his  host  found  them- 
selves in  unaccustomed  yet  perfect  sympathy ;  and  so  heartily 
did  each  enjoy  the  other's  wilfulness  and  caprice,  that  a  strong 
personal  liking  characterised  their  brief  acquaintance. 

These  few  notices  of  friends  and  life  in  Florence  it  seemed 
right  to  interpose  before  resuming  my  narrative  in  the  year  of 
the  removal  to  Ficsole ;  and  I  will  now  only  add  a  note  or  two 
from  Leigh  Hunt*s  recollection  of  Landor  himself  at  the  time. 
He  found  him  living  among  his  paintings  and  hospitalities,  in  a 
style  of  unostentatious  elegance  very  becoming  a  scholar  that 
could  afford  it,  but  with  a  libraiy  the  smallness  of  which  sur- 
prised Hunt,  and  '  which  he  must  furnish  out,  when  he  writes 
*  on  English  subjects,  by  the  help  of  a  rich  memory.'  He  had 
some  fine  children  with  whom  it  was  his  habit  to  play  like  a 
real  schoolboy;  being  as  ready  to  complain  of  an  undue  knock 
as  he  was  to  laugh,  shout,  and  scramble  himself.  His  conversa- 
tion was  lively  and  unafiected,  as  full  of  scholarship  or  other- 
wise as  his  friends  might  desire,  and  dashed  now  and  then  with 
a  little  superfluous  will  and  vehemence,  when  speaking  of  his 
likings  and  dislikes.  *  His  laugh  was  in  peals,  and  climbing ;  he 
seemed  to  fetoK  every  fresh  one  from  a  higher  story.*   Both  his 
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genius  and  scholarship  greatly  impressed  his  yisitor.  He  could 
really  fancy  and  feel  with,  as  well  as  read,  Ovid  and  Catullus. 
He  had  the  veneration  for  all  poetry,  ancient  or  modem,  that  he- 
longed  to  a  scholar  who  was  himself  a  poet;  and  showed  a  pro- 
per knowledge  of  Chaucer  and  of  Spenser  as  well  as  of  Homer. 
He  seemed  to  Hunt,  hy  his  hook  of  Idyls,  to  have  proved  him- 
self to  he  hy  far  the  hest  Latin  poet  of  our  countiy,  c^r  Milton ; 
more  in  good  taste  than  the  incorrectness  and  diffuseness  of 
Cowley,  and  not  to  be  lowered  hy  a  comparison  with  the  mimic 
elegances  of  Addison.  Upon  the  whole,  what  Leigh  Hunt  had 
to  say  of  this  remarkable  man,  with  whose  poetry  he  had  become 
acquainted  but  the  year  before,  after  reading  the  book  that  had 
made  him  suddenly  famous  as  'one  of  our  most  powerful  writers 

*  of  prose,'  is  to  be  summed  up  in  a  remark  already  referred  to. 
He  had  never  known  any  one  of  such  a  vehement  nature  with 
so  great  delicacy  of  imagination :  '  he  is  like  a  stormy  mountain- 

*  pine  that  should  produce  lilies.* 

n.  Mother's  Death. 

At  the  opening  of  1829  there  seemed  to  be  less  cause  for 
anxiety  as  to  his  mother*s  health  than  had  been  expressed  for 
some  preceding  years.  Her  letters  hod  never  been  more  frequent, 
and  seldom  more  shrewdly  or  strikingly  expressed.  On  the  7th 
of  January  she  thanks  him  for  the  portrait  of  his  two  beautiful 
children ;  says  how  proud  she  is  of  what  Mr.  Southey  in  one  of 
his  books  had  been  saying  of  her  son ;  teUs  him  of  a  living 
she  had  purchased  for  his  brother  Robert  near  Pershore, '  in  a 
'  pleasant  country,  and  not  far  from  Ipsley;*  and  adds  that  her 
danghtexB  had  been  reading  to  her  what  had  pleased  her  very 
much  out  of  Bishop  Heber's  Journal,  where  his  name  was  men- 
tioned and  some  of  his  poetiy  quoted.  On  the  19  th  of  March 
there  is  a  letter  from  her  filled  with  county  news  about  the  Law- 
leys,  and  with  what  was  going  on  at  Warwick -castle  and  at 
Guy*s-cliff;  telling  how  much  Sir  Robert  Lawley  had  lamented 

*  Walter's  unwillingness'  to  see  more  of  him  in  Florence,  and 
what  handsome  things  Lord  Aston  had  said  of  the  author  of  the 
Imaginary  Converaations,     In  May  she  reports  of  her  grandson 
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Charles  that  he  was  in  the  fifth  class  at  Eugby,  and  that  the 
new  master  there  was  said  to  have  wonderful  influence ;  that 
the  boys  worked  very  hard  to  gain  his  approbation ;  and  that 
flogging  and  fagging  were  nearly  abolished  altogether.  This 
was  Arnold.  However,  the  old  lady  adds,  *  I  hope  the  boys 
'  won't  study  more  than  is  good  for  the  health  of  them,  and  I 
'  did  not  like  to  hear  that  the  play-ground  is  deserted.'  That 
was  her  last  letter  to  her  son  in  Florence,  though  she  lived  until 
the  October  following.  She  had  an  illness  somewhat  suddenly 
in  the  spring,  from  which  she  never  quite  rallied ;  and  through 
the  intervening  months  it  is  discoverable  that  she  was  becom- 
ing gradually  weaker,  though  no  immediate  danger  was  thought 
to  exist. 

Landor  continued  to  write  to  her  as  usuaL  He  complained 
to  her  in  January  how  much  people  had  beset  him  with  intro- 
ductions since  his  Conversations  appeared,  and  why  it  was  that 
the  last  series  was  still  delayed.  However,  it  would  really  be 
out  at  the  end  of  March ;  and  she  would  And  that  he  had  men- 
tioned his  kind  old  friend  Dr.  Parr  with  the  regard  and  gratitude 
he  owed  him.  He  writes  to  her  in  June  of  the  pleasantest 
weather  he  can  remember  in  Italy,  and  asks  her  to  tell  his  sister 
to  send  him  various  fruit  seeds.  He  tells  her  a  few  days  later 
that  she  was  not  to  be  alarmed  by  anything  she  heard  of  his 
having  been  expelled  from  Florence,  because  he  was  back  again ; 
and  the  grand-duke  had  only  laughed  when  he  heard  that  the 
real  ofience  had  been  what  he  had  said  in  his  book  of  Florentine 
patriots  and  Florentine  justice,  and  of  one  of  the  Florentine 
grandees  selling  his  wife's  old  clothes  before  she  had  been  dead 
a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  July  he  informs  her  of  his  great 
misfortune  in  the  death  by  apoplexy  of  his  friend  Lord  Blessing- 
ton  at  Paris ;  and  this  must  have  been  the  last  letter  his  mother 
received  from  him.  He  sent  her  over  his  bust  by  Gibson  at  the 
end  of  August ;  but  the  letter  accompanying  it  vna  to  his  sisters. 
In  this  he  told  them  to  explain  to  her  that  it  was  the  gift  of  an 
incomparable  friend,  Mr.  Ablett,  through  whom  he  had  obtained 
at  last  a  home  of  his  own  in  Italy ;  and  this  was  replied  to  by  his 
sister  Ellen,  who  said  the  bust  had  arrived  without  the  slightest 
iujury,  that  it  was  beautiful  and  much  admired,  and  that  Lord 
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Aston  in  particular  was  delighted  with  it.  She  added  that  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  gaieties ;  that  the  Studley-castle  people 
were  staying  with  them;  that  they  had  had  a  succession  of 
archery  meetings ;  and  that  their  mother  had  just  returned  from 
Ipaley,  *  very  feeble,  but  insisting  on  the  gaieties  going  on.' 
This  was  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  is  the  last  glimpse  of 
her,  brave  and  self-denying  to  the  close,  which  we  are  permitted 
to  receive.  She  died  in  October,  within  one  month  of  her  86th 
year  f  and  in  writing  of  it  to  Southey  he  said  that  he  fancied 
he  should  have  been  less  affected  by  it,  not  having  seen  her  for 
fifteen  years.  *  But  it  is  only  by  the  blow  itself  that  early  re- 
'  membrances  are  awakened  to  the  uttermost.'  On  the  12th  of 
November  he  had  written  to  his  sister  Elizabeth  : 

'  My  mother*B  great  kindncsB  to  me  throaghont  the  whole  course  of 
her  life,  made  me  perpetnmllj  think  of  her  with  the  tenderest  lore.  I 
thank  God  that  she  did  not  Buffer  either  a  painful  or  a  long  illness,  and 
that  Bhe  departed  from  life  quite  Bensible  of  the  affectionate  care  she  had 
received  from  both  her  daughters.  I  am  not  sorry  that  she  left  me  some 
token  of  her  regard ;  but  she  gave  me  too  manj  in  her  lifetime  for  me  to 
think  of  taking  any  now.  Yon  and  Ellen  wiU  retain,  for  my  Bake,  the 
nm  and  the  books.  I  wish  to  have  her  little  silver  seal,  in  exchange  for 
an  Oriental  cornelian  which  you  and  my  brothers  gave  me,  belonging  to 
my  father.  I  hare  his  arms,  which  is  enough.  The  one  I  mean  Ib  pretty 
in  its  setting,  and  contains  the  word  "  Leitas**  in  Persian  letters.  My 
brother  Henry  was  bo  kind  as  to  purchase  two  Venetian  palatingB,  once 


*  From  a  marble  monument  in  Tachbrooke  church  I  take  the  sub- 
joined, written  mainly  by  Landur  himpolf,  but  with  additional  touches  by 
bis  brother  Robert :  *  Gualterufl  Landor,  Roberto  gcneroBo,  pio,  integer- 

*  rimo  Patre  natUB:  duaa  uxoreB  duxit;  a  prima  iiliam  unicam,  ab  altera 

*  filioB  IT.  Alias  iii.  suscepit;  lepidus,  doctus,  liberalis,  probus,  amicis  ju- 

*  cnndisBimns;  anno  etutis  lxxiii.  decoPBit.— Juxta,  prout  Tivens  mori- 

*  ensque  volnit,  composita  est  uxor  ejus  Eli7.al>etha,  fllia  Caroli  Havntrii, 

*  eonjnx,  mater,  foemina  pia,  optima,  vix  auuos  lxxxv.  mi-nsuB  xi.*  *  Par- 
'  don  me,*  wrote  Landor  in  185G,  when  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion as  originally  drawn  up  by  him,  *  pardon  me,  what  I  nerer  can  par- 

*  don  in  mynelf,  the  une  of  Latin  in  an  Enu'li^hman^s  epitaph,  which  ouu'ht 

*  to  be  written  for  EngliHhmon  to  read.  It  was  urged  on  me.*  An  Eu^lish 
inscription  on  an  adjoining;  tablet  in  the  Bamo  church  may  also  here  be 
given,  though  it  anticipates  some  events  in  thiB  memoir.  *  To  the  memory 

*  of  Mary  Anne  Landor,  second  daughter  of  Walter  and  ElizalM'th  Landor, 

*  who  died  l>eoember  26,  1H18,  aged  40  years ;  and  of  her  youm{e8t  ninter, 

*  Ellen  Landor,  who  died  July  17,  1838,  aged  55  years.    Lastly,  of  EliiUt- 

*  beth  Savage  Landor,  their  oldest  sister,  who  died  February  24,  18 J 1, 

*  aged  77  years.* 
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mine,  and  to  place  them  at  Ipsley.  I  thanked  him  at  the  time,  and  thank 
him  again;  but  I  am  resolved  to  accept  nothing  whatever  from  any  of  mj 
relatives.  If  mj  mother*8  picture  was  purchased  at  Llanthony,  I  would 
bay  it  gladly.  Pray  let  me  hear  aboat  it.  I  remember  it  at  my  grand- 
mother's fifty  years  ago.    Adieu.    I  am  ill-disposed  for  writing  more.* 

Upon  that  incident  of  his  expulsion  from  Tuscany,  which 
was  one  of  his  last  announcements  to  her,  a  few  words  are  all 
it  will  he  necessary  to  add.  It  might  have  seemed  a  little  start- 
ling if  told  of  any  one  else,  hut  in  his  case  it  made  hardly  a  per- 
ceptible difference  in  his  relations  to  the  magistracy  and  police 
of  Florence,  with  whom  he  had  generally  some  quarrel  on  hand. 
Three  years  earlier  he  had  written  to  Southey  that  the  things 
said  about  the  Tuscans  in  his  Cofivermtions,  and  principally 
those  in  power,  being  translated  with  bitter  comments  by  some 
literaiy  men  in  Florence  whom  he  could  not  admit  into  his 
house,  had  greatly  exasperated  against  him  the  ministers  of  the 
grand-duke,  whom  however  he  did  not  know  by  sight,  nor  they 
him ;  so  that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him.  The 
ground  of  indifference  lasted  exactly  two  more  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  obtained  perforce  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  ministers,  having  been  called  before  the  courts  and 
threatened  to  be  sent  out  of  Tuscany.  And  now,  another  year 
having  intervened,  this  threat  was  to  be  put  in  force. 

A  robbery  of  plate  committed  at  liis  villa  led  to  such  an 
angry  correspondence  with  the  police  respecting  it,  that  their 
president,  laying  hold  of  some  intemperate  expressions  in  which 
Landor  had  ripped  up  older  grievances,  obtained  from  some  of 
the  ministers  of  the  grand-duke  an  order  for  his  expulsion  from 
Florence.  Paying  no  heed  to  this,  he  addressed  to  the  grand- 
duke  himself  a  very  spirited  remonstrance ;  and  this  having  been, 
though  without  his  knowledge,  strengthened  by  the  intercession 
of  Lord  Normanby,  Sir  Robert  Lawley,  and  others,  the  only  far- 
ther notice  of  the  matter  was  a  public  avowal  by  himself,  silently 
received  by  the  authorities,  to  the  effect  that,  since  they  had 
thought  fit  to  declare  his  continued  residence  among  them  to  be 
distasteful,  it  was  his  fixed  resolve  to  settle  himself  in  Tuscany. 
He  closed  with  similar  avowal  the  account  of  the  affair  which 
he  sent  to  Southey.  '  Such  being  the  case,  I  resolved  to  pitch 
'  my  tent  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  have  now  bought  a  villa. 
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*  belonging  to  the  Count  Gherardescha,  of  the  family  of  C.  Ugo- 
'  lino,  and  upon  the  spot  where  Boccaccio  led  his  women  to  bathe 
*'  when  they  had  left  the  iiist  scene  of  their  story-telling.  Here 
'  I  shall  pass  my  life,  long  or  short,  no  matter ;  but  God  grant 
'  without  pain  and  sickness,  and  with  only  such  friends  and  such 
'  enemies  as  I  enjoy  at  present'  The  latter,  it  must  be  added, 
he  did  not  cease  to  cultivate.  He  kept  up  fruitful  sources  of 
dispute  with '  rascally^  magistrates,  as  well  as  with  *  pious'  thieves; 
but  on  the  whole,  excepting  for  a  quarrel  with  a  neighbour  about 
a  watercourse  to  be  presently  related  and  which  engaged  all 
his  enei^ics  for  a  time,  Landor  lived  at  his  now  villa  quietly 
enough  for  nearly  six  more  years.  Ho  had  been  impressed,  i>er- 
liaps  more  than  was  usual  with  him,  by  Francis  Hare's  warning, 
scMit  when  he  hoard  of  the  rtfcent  banishment  from  Florence,  that 
lie  would  never  find  anywhere  on  the  Continent  so  suitable  a 
home.  Writing  in  August  from  Trinity-coUoge  where  he  was 
staying  with  his  brother  Julius,  after  ea^cr  expression  of  his 
delight  at  hearing  of  Landor  again  in  Florence,  Hare  gave  him 
several  reasons  for  declaring  it  to  be  the  best  and  fittest  abode 
for  him  in  Europe ;  im])lored  him,  by  all  their  pleasant  memories 
of  it,  to  contrive  not  to  get  into  any  fresh  scrapes  that  might 
finally  drive  him  out  of  it ;  and  ])ronounccd  it  to  be,  by  all  the 
strictest  laws  of  social  intercourse,  enough  for  one  gentleman  to 
cane  one  scoundrel  once  in  one  life.  Telling  him,  then,  that  his 
brother  Augustus  had  just  receive<l  from  New-college  the  Wilt- 
shire living  of  ^Uton  Barnes  where  Crewe  wrote  his  poem  of 
Lewisdon  Hill,  he  closes  with  an  abrupt  question,  Why  is  /  in 
Italics  short?  which  Landor  has  answered  by  scratching  across 
the  page  the  line, 

*  Omnia  namqae  Italas  promittcre  grandis  gandet.* 

The  villa,  into  which  he  had  moved  just  before  his  mother's 
death,  romains  to  be  desrribod ;  but  first  may  bo  nientione<l  a 
visit  to  him  which  already  had  also  occurred  before  she  passed 
away.  There  hail  appeared  in  Floren<!e,  he  tohl  his  sinter  KUen, 
tlie  dearest  of  all  the  friends  ho  ever  had  or  ever  should  have, 
liis  lanthe  of  former  years,  now  a  widow  of  title  who  had  burie<l 
two  husbands,  who  remained  nevertheless  so  handsome  that  an 
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Englisli  earl  and  a  French  duke  were  offering  their  addresses  to 
her,  and  in  these  the  Frenchman  was  persisting  in  spite  of  all 
disconragement.  Talk  of  time  not  going  back,  why,  the  sadden 
vision  of  this  one  £Eu:e  had  rolled  back  from  him  in  an  instant 
more  than  twenty  years !  With  which  thought^  put  into  yerse, 
he  closes  his  letter : 

'  Say  ye  that  years  roll  on,  and  ne*er  return  f 
Bay  ye  the  son,  who  leaves  them  all  behind 
(Their  great  creator),  cannot  bring  one  back 
With  all  his  force,  though  he  draw  worlds  aroondf 
Witness  me,  little  streams  that  meet  before 
My  happy  dwelling,  witness  Affirioo, 
And  Mensola  1  that  ye  have  seen  at  once 
Twenty  roll  back,  twenty  as  swift  and  bright 
As  are  yonr  swiftest  and  yoor  brightest  waYea, 
When  tiie  tall  cypress  o*er  the  Docda 
Boris  from  his  inmost  bonghs  the  latent  snow.* 

The  'happy  dwelling*  was  the  Fiesolan  villa,  his  present  great 
enjoyment  of  which,  how  he  came  into  possession  of  it,  and  his 
way  of  life  there,  will  be  best  understood  from  what  he  wrote 
about  it  to  the  old  home  in  Warwick. 

m.  The  Villa  Gherardescha. 

When  Leigh  Hunt,  after  many  sad  disappointments  in  Pisa 
and  Genoa,  found  himself  in  Florence,  his  refuge  from  his  trou- 
bles was  to  wander  about  Maiano,  a  village  on  the  slope  of  one 
of  the  Fiesolan  hills,  two  miles  from  the  city,  thinking  of  Boc- 
caccio. On  either  side  of  Maiano  were  laid  the  two  scenes  of 
his  Decameron ;  the  little  streams  that  embrace  it,  the  Affrico 
and  Mensola,  were  the  metamorphosed  lovers  in  his  Nimphale 
Fiesolano ;  within  view  was  his  villa  Gherardi,  before  the  vil 
lage  the  hills  of  Fiesole,  and  at  its  feet  the  Valley  of  the  Ladies. 
Every  spot  around  was  an  illustrious  memory.  To  the  left,  the 
house  of  Macchiavelli ;  still  farther  in  that  direction,  nestling 
amid  the  blue  hills,  the  white  village  of  Settignano,  where  Mi- 
chael Angelo  was  bom ;  on  the  banks  of  the  neighbouring  Mug- 
none,  the  house  of  Dante ;  and  in  the  background,  GaIileo*s  villa 
of  Arcetri  and  the  palaces  and  cathedrals  of  Florence.  Li  the 
thick  of  this  noble  landscape,  forming  part  of  the  village  of  San 
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Domenica  di  Fiesole,  stood  the  villa  which  had  now  become 
Landor's.  The  Valley  of  the  Ladies  was  in  his  grounds ;  the 
Affrico  and  the  Mensola  ran  through  them  ;  above  was  the  ivy- 
clad  convent  of  the  Doccia,  overhung  with  cypress ;  and  from 
bis  iron  entrance-gate  might  be  seen  Yaldamo  and  Yallombrosa. 
Ten  years  after  Landor  had  lost  this  home,  an  Englishman  tra- 
velling in  Italy,  his  and  my  dear  friend,  visited  the  neighbour- 
hood for  his  sake,  drove  out  from  Florence  to  Fiesole,  and  asked 
his  coachman  which  was  the  villa  in  which  the  Landor  family 
lived. 

*  He  WM  a  doll  dofr,  and  pointed  to  Boccaeeio*B.  I  didn*t  bolieye  him. 
He  WM  80  deaced  ready  that  I  knew  he  lied.  I  went  up  to  the  convent, 
which  is  on  s  height,  and  was  leaning  over  a  dwarf  wall  hasking  in  the 
Dohle  Tiew  orer  a  Taut  range  of  hill  and  Talley,  when  a  little  peasant  girl 
eamc  np  and  hcgan  to  point  oat  the  localities.  Eceo  la  villa  Landora  / 
was  one  of  the  first  half-dozen  sentences  she  spoke.  Mj  heart  swelled 
almost  as  Landor*s  wonld  have  done  when  I  looked  down  npon  it,  nest- 
ling among  its  oliTe-trees  and  Tines,  and  with  its  upper  windows  (there 
are  fire  aboTe  the  door)  open  to  the  setting  sun.  Oxer  the  centre  of 
these  there  is  another  story,  set  npon  the  hoasetop  like  a  tower;  and  all 
Italy,  except  its  sea,  is  melted  down  into  the  glowing  landscape  it  com- 
mands. I  plncked  a  leaf  of  ivy  from  the  convent-garden  as  I  looked,  and 
here  it  is.    For  Landor.    With  my  lore.* 

So  wrote  Dickens  to  me  from  Florence  on  the  2d  of  April 
1845.  He  had  complied  with  the  expressed  wish  of  Landor 
himself,  on  being  asked  what  he  most  desired  his  friend  should 
bring  him  from  Italy ;  and  when  I  turned  over  Landor*s  papers 
in  the  same  month  after  an  interval  of  exactly  twenty  years,  the 
ivy-leaf  was  found  carefully  enclosed  with  the  letter  in  whicli  I 
had  sent  it.  Here  too  may  now  be  added  what  Dickens  farther 
said  when  thus  reminded  of  the  incident.  I  quote  from  his 
review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  biography  in  the  last  paper 
written  by  him  in  All  the  Tear  Round, 

'  The  friend,  on  coming  hack  to  England,  related  to  Landor  that  he 
had  been  mnch  embarrassed,  on  going  in  search  of  the  leaf,  by  his  driTer's 
suddenly  stopping  his  horses  in  a  narrow  lane,  and  presenting  him  (the 
friend)  to  **  La  Signora  Landora."  The  lady  was  walking  alone  on  a 
bright  Italian  winter-day ;  and  the  man,  having  been  told  to  drire  to  the 
Villa  Landora,  inferred  that  he  must  be  conveying  a  gnest  or  visitor. 
**  I  poUed  off  my  hat,**  said  the  friend,  **  apologised  for  the  coachman's 
**  mistake,  and  drove  on.  The  lady  was  walking  with  a  rapid  and  firm 
**  atep,  nad  bright  eyes,  a  fine  fresh  coloor,  and  looked  animated  and 
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"  agreeable.*'  Landor  checked  off  each  daiise  of  the  description,  with  a 
stately  nod  of  more  than  readj  assent,  and  replied,  with  all  his  tremend- 
ons  energy  concentrated  into  the  sentence :  **  And  the  Lord  forbid  that 
<*  I  should  do  otherwise  than  declare  that  she  always  was  agreeable — to 
"  every  one  bnt  me  P* ' 

Landor  began  the  first  New  Year*s-day  (1830)  passed  in  the 
villa  Gherardescha  by  writing  to  his  sisters.  It  had  opened  in- 
auspiciously  as  far  as  weather  was  concerned.  He  had  to  tell 
them  how  terrible  the  season  was  out  there,  in  what  their  letters 
were  never  tired  of  calling  *  sunny  Italy.'  Owing  to  his  living 
two  miles  from  Florence,  it  was  eight  days  since  the  children 
had  been  able  to  go  to  school,  either  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage. 
The  roads  were  covered  with  ice,  and  appeared  like  so  many 
frozen  cataracts.  There  had  been  for  several  days  two  wood- 
cocks within  a  few  yards  of  his  door,  where  there  was  an  open 
spring.  He  went  on  to  tell  them  also  that  his  mother's  death 
had  set  him  thinking  of  old  times,  and  for  several  weeks  there 
had  been  moving  visibly  before  his  eyes  processions  of  the  old 
Warwickshire  faces.  There  was  good  ancient  Mrs.  Cook  of  Tach- 
brooke,  so  patient  of  him  in  his  boyhood ;  how  did  she  carry  hei' 
many  years  ?  And  yet  they  could  not  be  so  many,  perhaps  not 
seventy ;  though  hers  was  the  oldest  of  all  living  faces  he  re- 
membered in  his  childhood.  Poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farmantoo,  with 
all  their  Christmas  kindnesses  to  him ;  and  the  Parkhursts,  the 
Venours,  the  Wades,  the  Welds,  the  Cliffords,  and  many  be- 
side. He  may  perhaps  visit  England  in  another  year :  he  has  had 
so  many  invitations ;  and  from  Paris  even  more.  *  But  my  conn- 
'  try  now  is  Italy,  where  I  have  a  residence  for  life,  and  literally 
'  may  sit  under  my  own  vine  and  my  own  fig-tree.  I  have  some 
'  thousands  of  the  one  and  some  scores  of  the  other,  with  myrtles, 

*  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  gagias,  and  mimosas  in  great 
<  quantity.  I  intend  to  make  a  garden  not  veiy  unlike  yours  at 
'  Warwick ;  but,  alas,  time  is  wanting.     I  may  live  another  ten 

*  years,  but  do  not  expect  it.  In  a  few  days,  whenever  the 
'  weather  will  allow  it,  I  have  four  mimosas  ready  to  place 
'  round  my  intended  tomb,  and  a  friend  who  is  coming  to  plant 
'  them.'  He  had  also  the  inscription  ready,  intimating  that  he 
should  have  lived  enough  when  the  tear  of  that  friend  had  been 
dried  by  him ;  and  of  course  his  lanthe  is  presumably  to  bo 
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taken  as  the  laily  and  friend  referred  to.  But  whether  the  tear 
he  is  to  dry  was  for  her  husbands  that  had  been,  or  for  those 
that  were  to  be,  does  not  appear;  and  from  tlie  recollection  of  a 
visit  I  once  made  to  her  with  Landor  some  years  later  in  Bath^ 
I  should  have  said  that  few  tears  at  any  time  had  troubled  that 
still  bright,  easy,  good-humoured  Irish  face. 

'  ho,  where  the  four  mimoBas  blend  their  shade 
In  ealm  repose  at  last  is  Landor  laid : 
For  ere  he  slept  he  saw  them  planted  here 
Bj  her  his  sool  had  erer  held  most  dear. 
And  he  had  lived  enough  when  he  had  dried  her  tear.* 

The  natural  desire  which  all  this  awakened  in  his  sisters  to 
know  more  about  the  new  abode  now  affording  him  such  genial 
occu])ation,  he  gratified  by  a  description  in  a  later  letter  (2d  Feb- 
ruary 1831),  which  may  be  read  with  something  still  of  his  own 
interest  and  pride  in  this  now  possession.  I  shall  only  farther 
preface  it  by  the  remark  that  the  money  so  generously  advanced 
for  its  purchase  was  repaid  upon  his  son  Arnold's  attaining  to 
his  majority  in  1839,  and  that  Mr.  Ablett  declined  to  the  last  to 
accept  any  interest  on  the  loan. 

'  Two  years  ago,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  I  took  a  walk  towards 
¥1esole  with  a  genUeman  settled  in  North  Wales,  Mr.  Ablett.  I  showed 
him  a  small  cottage  with  about  twelve  acres  of  land,  which  I  was  aboat  to 
take.  He  admired  the  situation,  but  preferred  another  house  very  near  it, 
with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  ground  annexed.  I  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  to  become  my  neighbour.  He  said  little  at  the  time,  beyoud  the 
pleasure  he  should  have  in  seeing  me  so  pleasantly  situated :  but  be  made 
inquiries  about  the  price  of  the  larger  house,  and  heard  that  it  was  not  to 
be  let,  but  that  it  might  be  bought  for  about  two  thousand  pounds.  He 
first  detdred  me  to  buy  it  for  him :  then  to  keep  it  for  myself :  then  to  re- 
pay him  the  money  whenever  I  was  rich  enough,— and  if  I  never  wsh,  to 
leavi*  it  for  my  heirs  to  settle.  In  fact,  he  refuses  even  a  farthing  of  in- 
terest. All  this  was  done  by  a  man  with  whom  I  had  not  been  more  than 
a  few  months  acquainted.  It  is  true  his  fortune  is  very  large ;  but  if  others 
equal  him  in  fortune,  no  human  being  ever  eiinalled  him  in  genen>sity. 

*  I  must  now  give  you  a  description  of  the  place.  The  front  of  the  house 
is  towards  the  north,  looking  at  the  ancient  town  of  Fiesole,  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  off.  The  hills  of  Fiesole  protect  it  from  the  north  and  northeast 
winds.  The  hall  is  81  ft.  by  22,  and  20  high.  On  the  right  is  a  drawing- 
room  22  by  20 ;  and  through  it  you  come  to  another  lit  by  20.  .All  are 
20  ft.  high.  Opposite  the  door  is  another  leading  down  to  the  offir«-s  on 
risbt  and  left ;  and  between  them  to  a  terrace- walk  alnrnt  a  hundred  yards 
long,  overlooking  Valdamo  and  Vallombrosa,  celebrated  by  Milton.  On  the 
right  of  the  downward  staircase  is  the  upward  staircase  to  the  bedrooms ; 
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and  on  the  left  are  two  other  rooms  corresponding  with  the  two  drawing- 
rooms.  Over  the  hall,  which  is  vaulted,  is  another  room  of  eqnal  size, 
delightfolly  cool  in  summer.  I  have  four  good  hedrooms  upstairs,  13  ft. 
high.  One  smaller  and  two  servants'  hedrooms  over  these,  10|  ft.  high. 
In  the  centre  of  the  house  is  a  high  turret,  a  dovecote.  The  house  is  60  ft. 
high  on  the  terrace  side,  and  50  on  the  other ;  the  turret  is  18  ft.  ftbove 
the  60.  I  have  two  gardens :  one  with  a  fountain  and  fine  jet-d'ean.  In 
the  two  are  165  large  lemon-trees  and  20  orange-trees,  with  two  conserva- 
tories  to  keep  them  in,  in  winter.  The  whole  could  not  he  hnilt  in  theaa 
days  for  10,000Z. 

*  I  am  putting  everything  into  good  order  hy  degrees :  in  fact,  I  spend 
in  improvements  what  I  used  to  spend  in  house-rent :  that  is  ahont  751.  a 
year.  I  have  planted  200  cypresses,  600  vines,  400  roses,  200  arhntoBes, 
and  70  bays,  besides  laurustinas,  &c,  &g.  and  60  fruit-trees  of  the  best 
qualities  from  France.  I  have  not  had  a  moment's  illness  since  I  resided 
here,  nor  have  the  children.  My  wife  runs  after  colds ;  it  would  be  strange 
if  she  did  not  take  them ;  but  she  has  taken  none  here ;  hers  are  all  from 
Florence.  I  have  the  best  water,  the  best  air,  and  the  best  oil  in  the 
world.  They  speak  highly  of  the  wine  too;  bnt  here  I  donbt.  In  faei,  I 
hate  wine,  unless  hock  or  daret.' 

This  was  perhaps  his  happiest  time  in  Italy.  The  villa  gave 
him  employment  at  home,  for  which  irritating  subjects  were  for- 
gotten or  put  aside ;  the  Lawleys  and  other  Warwickshire  friends 
pressed  upon  him  hospitalities,  which  he  did  not  so  often  decline 
as  of  old ;  with  *  cordial  Hare  and  joyous  Gell'  many  long-re- 
membered pleasures  were  associated,  Hare  and  his  young  wife 
having  come  to  Florence,  and  visits  at  each  other's  houses  being 
frequently  interchanged ;  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Kenyon  too, 
who  with  his  wife  made  some  stay  at  Fiesolo,  had  ripened  ra- 
pidly into  a  friendship  which  continued  through  all  his  later 
years ;  to  another  visitor  from  England,  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson, 
full  of  cordial  talk  about  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Lamb,  he 
had  taken  no  less  kindly;  visitors  from  places  more  distant  than 
England  made  occasional  pilgrimages  to  see  him ;  and  even  his 
literary  exercises  were  unattended,  at  the  moment,  by  fevers  of 
impossible  design,  or  self-invited  failures  and  despairs,  for  he 
was  simply  collecting  and  revising  his  poems,  and  had  put  away 
for  the  present  in  his  desk  those  dialogues  in  which,  as  he  told 
Southey,  he  had  introduced  Shakespeare  and  frightened  himself. 
If  his  sisters  would  but  visit  him  now,  he  had  never  been  so 
able  to  bid  them  welcome.  They  should  have  his  two  best 
rooms,  two  more  beautiful  than  any  in  Warwick -castle,  per> 
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famed  with  oiange- flowers,  taberosos,  violets,  and  mignonotte, 

growing  profusely  under  the  windows.     In  that  February  letter 

they  are  strongly  pressed  to  come,  and  to  bring  with  them  one 

of  his  father's  breed  of  spaniels,  and  to  send  Mr.  Ablett  another. 

A  message  to  his  brother  Robert  was  in  the  same  letter,  telling 

him  his  poem  was  too  good  for  success,  and  himself  too  good  fur 

failure  by  any  such  mistake  as  marriage.     '  Henry  is  the  only 

*  one  of  us  exactly  cut  out  for  the  married  state.     But  my  ex- 

'  treme  fondness  for  children  compensates  mo  for  eveiytlung.' 

"Which  he  proceeds  to  show. 

*  Amdld  is  not  Mhamed,  though  almost  thirteen,  to  throw  his  arms 
aboat  niy  neck  and  kLss  me  twenty  timcB  tof:fether;  and  the  others  claim 
the  same  right.  '*  and  have  their  claims  allowed.'*  Tet  he  is  not  effemi- 
nate. He  is  very  mnch  admired  for  his  manliness  and  spirit.  He  fences, 
speaks  French,  and  reads  Greek  passably.  I  hope  he  will  dance,  as  I 
hare  told  him  that  I  lost  more  pleasure  by  being  a  bad  dancer  than  by 
anything  else;  and  since  that  he  begins  to  practise  more.* 

Very  sensible  reply  to  all  this  w:is  made  by  his  sisters.  They 
could  understand  his  own  enjoyment  in  the  carosses  of  his  chil- 
dren, but  not,  in  the  absence  of  any  presont  pLiu  of  life  and  study, 
the  advantage  the  children  wero  to  derive  from  it  in  future  yoar^. 
They  spoke  of  their  nephew  Charles,  now  a  lad  of  eighteen  (the 
letter  is  dated  in  March  1831),  having  become  a  favourite  of 
Dr.  Arnold's ;  so  that  when  their  brother  Charles  hail  thought 
of  removing  him,  '  I  hope  not;  I  cannot  spare  him,'  said  Arnold. 
Why  should  not  his  cousin  come  to  Kn^d:ind,  where  all  his  fu- 
ture interests  would  be  7  AVas  it  too  late  even  then  to  give  him 
the  advantage  of  such  a  school,  where  he  would  nut  be  the  less 
respected  for  his  father*s  name  1  Landor*s  rejoinder  was  in  L)r. 
Arnold's  words,  but,  alas,  with  far  other  meaning :  *  I  cannot 
'  spare  him.'  He  was  pleased  to  he^ir  of  Charle:),  who  would 
keep  up  the  name  in  England;  but  Arnold  would  be  conti'ut  to 
live  in  Italy.  In  other  words,  he  sentenced  him  to  what  he 
baa  himself  characterised,  in  his  touching  picture  of  Andrea  of 
Hungary,  as 

* .  .  the  worst 
Of  orphanage ;  the  cmellcst  of  frauds ; 
Stint  of  his  education,  vhile  he  played 
Sor  fancied  ht  would  want  it,  .  .* 

So  for  the  two  younger  boys  as  weU.     Though  he  had  once 
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thought  of  the  anny  and  the  law  for  them,  he  had  since  been 
thinking  they  were  less  likely  to  be  rogues  and  impostors  if  he 
kept  them  out  of  professions.  *  I  lived  nearly  all  the  best  days 
*  of  my  life  on  less  than  1601.  a  year;  they  may  do  the  same* 
'  A  young  single  man  in  Italy  need  not  spend  more.  Music, 
'  drawing,  reading,  occupy  more  innocently  the  few  hours  of 
'  life  that  are  worth  living  than  worldly  and  lucrative  pursuits. 
'  Happily  all  three  are  very  fond  of  one  another,  and  will  never 
'  scramble.'  There  was  no  reasoning  with  such  nonsense  as  this. 
Such  a  foolVparadise  can  only  be  shut  when  the  irreparable 
mischief  has  been  done. 

The  farther  letters  interchanged  in  February  and  March  of 
this  year  (1831)  concerned  chiefly  the  Ipsley  estate,  and  other 
matters  arising  out  of  their  mother's  death.  Landor  steadily  re- 
fused to  profit  by  the  latter  incident  in  any  way,  and  could  not 
see  why  his  trustees  should  even  think  of  letting  the  place.  His 
mother  had  enjoyed  the  change  of  air  every  summer,  and  why 
should  not  his  sisters  1  Indeed,  he  would  much  rather  never 
let  it  than  deprive  them  of  any  benefit  they  might  derive  from 
such  a  change.  *  Certainly  our  dear  mother  prolonged  her  life 
'  by  the  quiet  of  the  place,  and  the  delight  she  took  in  its  beaa- 
'  tiful  scenery.'  The  furniture  he  would  most  assuredly  not  re- 
ceive anything  from.  Let  it  be  given  to  some  honest  family  in 
low  circumstances,  whose  fetthers  or  mothers  had  ever  showed 
any  kindness  to  any  of  the  Landors ;  some  old  servant  of  their 
grandmother,  or  their  aunt  Eyres.  '  Uanthony,  I  am  afraid, 
'  will  never  be  occupied  by  any  one.  I  proposed  to  take  down 
'  the  house,  and  sell  the  materials ;  for  certainly  neither  I  nor 
'  Arnold  will  ever  live  there.  I  never  think  of  it  without  think- 
'  ing  of  the  ruin  to  which  it  has  brought  me ;  leaving  me  one 
^  of  the  poorest  Englishmen  in  Florence,  instead  of  one  of  the 
'  richest'  However,  they  might  not  perhaps  think  him  so  badly 
ofiE^  if  they  were  to  come  and  see  his  beautiful  viUa,  his  noble 
hall  and  staircase.  Yet  he  would  rather  have  had  it  near  Swan- 
sea, the  part  of  the  world  he  liked  best  of  any.  By  choice  he 
would  always  be  within  easy  walk  of  the  sea.  His  great  failure 
at  Fiesole  had  been  the  attempts  to  raise  a  turf.  He  finds  the 
ground  will  produce  everything  but  grass ;  so  they  will  know 
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what  to  send  him,  and  let  thorn  not  forget  hb  favourite  mul- 
berry. The  clo8c  of  his  letter  turns  to  the  younger  generation 
of  Warwickshire  names.  *  Merely  names  to  me,  but  connected 
*  with  remembrances  that  reach  beyond  them.'  But  he  supposes 
the  families  go  on  much  the  same,  and  what  would  the  Lucys 
think  if  he  were  to  introduce  into  a  dialogue  Shakespeare* s  old 
Sir  Thomas  ?  Hb  sisters  do  not  directly  answer  that;  but  Eliza- 
beth*8  next  letter  has  a  mention  of  the  Lucys,  doubtless  arising 
out  of  it,  which  is  highly  picturesque  and  suggestive.  Some 
families,  she  says,  never  seem  to  change  through  all  their  gene- 
rations. There  are  the  Lucys,  for  instance.  Old  Lucy  was  at 
that  time  sheriff,  and  she  only  hopes  his  little  boy  of  six  years 
old  will  appear  in  court  with  him. 

*  He  is  a  good  Utile  fellow,  bat  neither  judge  nor  jary  conld  look  grave 
at  him.  He  is  old  Lucy  precisely.  He  believes  tbo  whole  world  was  mado 
for  him  and  in  honour  of  his  dignity.  He  opens  his  round  little  eyes,  bat- 
tens his  round  little  mouth,  inttates  his  round  little  face,  and  la  graver 
than  any  owl,  including  his  grandpapa.* 

IV.  England  Revisited. 

That  life  was  to  pass  without  trouble  even  in  the  villa  Gher- 
ardcscha,  the  reader  will  hanlly  expect  from  what  he  knows  of 
the  character  of  its  new  lord.  At  the  opening  of  1831  I  find 
him  in  the  thick  of  a  terrible  dispute  with  one  M.  Antoir,  an 
old  uttnchA  of  the  French  legation,  who,  having  a  cott4ige  near 
the  villa,  had  accused  Landor  of  stopping  an  underground  wutor- 
course  supplying  the  lands  of  both,  and  on  his  peremptory 
denial  had  charged  him  with  anscrting  what  was  not  true.  Here- 
upon Landor  challenged  the  Frenchman,  and  obtained  for  his 
second  Mr.  Kirkup,  who  was  sufliciently  wise  in  such  matters  to 
carry  Landor  through  with  honour  ami  safety,  llie  folly  and 
obstinacy  of  a  second  liad  cost  Mr.  Kirkup  the  life  of  one  of  his 
best  friends,  John  Scott ;  and  he  so  managed  the  present  atfair 
that  it  is  only  now  worth  mention  as  an  evidence  of  Landor's 
docility  and  confidence  in  proper  hands.  AVhen  not  lefl  wholly 
to  himself  ho  was  never  quite  unmanageable. 

The  incident  occurred  at  the  close  of  1830;  an<l  in  1831 
there  reached  him  from  London  the  first  collected  edition  of  hlsi 
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Poems,  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Francis  Hare  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated,  and  published  on  commission  by  Mr.  Moxon, 
Julius  Hare  guaranteeing  the  expenses.  Not  many  months  later 
his  sisters  were  startled  by  a  series  of  very  radical  and  exultant 
letters  from  him,  in  regard  to  reform  bills,  at  a  time  when  it 
seemed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  these  good  kind  women,  that  their 
glorious  country  and  its  unimprovable  constitution  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  fools  and  rogues.  But  this  was  nothing  to 
their  wonder  at  his  announcement  to  them,  on  the  7th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1832,  of  a  sudden  intention  formed  by  him  to  visit 
England  in  May.  Ablett  had  pressed  him  so  much,  and  his  obli- 
gations to  that  friend  were  so  great,  that  he  had  not  felt  justified 
in  continuing  to  refuse. 

In  May  1832,  in  midst  of  the  excitement  that  still  was  at- 
tending the  great  Eeform  Bill,  he  arrived  accordingly ;  and  on 
the  14th  of  that  month  wrote  from  London  to  tell  his  sisters 
that  he  had  traversed  France  safely  in  the  thick  of  the  cholera, 
but  that  missing  the  boat  at  Dieppe,  he  was  kept  there  a  week 
with  nothing  to  see  or  read,  and  nobody  to  talk  to.  He  had  after- 
wards stayed  two  days  at  Brighton  with  his  lanthe  of  early  days, 
the  Countess  de  Moland^  and  her  family,  '  in  the  midst  of  music, 

*  dancing,  and  fashionable  people  turned  radicals.    This  amused 

*  me  highly.  Lady  Bolingbroke  told  me  that  her  husband  would 
'  never  enter  the  House  of  Lords  again.  Yesterday  I  dined  with 
'  our  good  old  Mend  Lord  Wenlock.  This  morning  the  people 
'  are  half  mad  about  the  king  and  the  Tories.'  He  reached 
London  at  last,  and  during  his  three  days'  stay  attended  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Duke  of  Sussex's,  visited  Charles  Lamb  at  Enfield, 
and  went  up  to  see  Coleridge  at  Highgate. 

In  the  last  two  visits  his  companion  was  Mr.  Crabb  Kobin- 
son,  who  had  been  very  anxious  that  he  should  see  those  worthies, 
and  be  seen  of  them.  He  did  not  make  much  of  his  interview 
with  Coleridge,  who,  though  he  put  on  'a  bran-new  suit  of 
'  black'  in  honour  of  the  visit,  and  made  Landor  as  many  fine 
speeches  as  if  he  had  been  a  little  girl,  yet  managed  to  keep  all 
the  talk  to  himself,  and  took  no  notice  of  an  enthusiastic  men- 
tion of  Southey ;  but  the  hour  he  passed  with  Lamb  was  one  of 
unalloyed  enjoyment.    A  letter  from  Crabb  Kobinson  before  he 
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came  over  had  filled  him  with  affection  for  that  most  lovable  of 
men,  who  had  not  an  infirmity  to  which  his  sweetness  of  nature 
did  not  give  something  of  kinship  to  a  virtue.   '  I  have  just  seen 

*  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,'  Crabb  Robinson  had  written  (20th 
October  1831),  'living  in  absolute  solitude  at  Enfield.  I  found 
'  your  poems  lying  open  before  Lamb.  Both  tipsy  and  sober  he 
'  is  ever  muttering  Base  Aylmer.  But  it  is  not  those  lines  only 
'  that  have  a  curious  fascination  for  him.  He  is  always  turning 
'  to  Gehir  for  things  tlmt  haunt  him  in  the  same  way.'  Their 
first  and  last  hour  was  now  passed  together,  and  before  thoy 
parted  they  were  old  friends.  I  visited  Lamb  myself  (with  Barry 
Cornwall)  the  following  month,  and  remember  the  boyish  delight 
with  which  he  read  to  ut<  the  verses  which  Land  or  had  written 
in  the  album  of  Emma  Isola.  Ho  had  just  received  them  through 
Robinson,  and  had  lost  little  time  in  making  rich  return  by 
sending  Lander  his  Last  Essays  of  Elia.  *  Pray  accept,'  he 
wrote,  *  a  little  volume.     Tis  a  legacy  from  Elia,  you'll  see. 

*  Silver  and  gold  had  he  none ;  but  such  as  he  had,  left  he  you. 
'  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  attending  to  my  re(|uost 

*  about  the  album.     I  thought  you  would  never  remember  it. 

*  Are  not  you  proud  and  thankful,  Emma?  Yes,  very  Mh,* 
And  then  underneath  the  words  is  the  feminine  signature  of  his 
young  friend  *  If  you  can  s|)are  a  moment,'  Luml)  adds,  *  I 
'  should  bo  happy  to  hear  from  you.     That  rogue  I\o])inson  de- 

*  tained  your  versus  till  I  called  for  them.     iJon't  intrust  a  bit 

*  of  prose  to  the  rogue,  but  believe  me  your  obliged  C.  I-.     My 

*  lister  sends  her  kin<l  n'ganls.' 

Lander's  next  visit  was  to  Julius  Flare  at  Cambridge.  Ifo 
saw  now  for  the  first  time  the  {rien<l  to  whose  judgment  and  ac- 
tive kindness  he  owed  so  much,  and  passcnl  three  delightful  days 
with  lum.  Next  he  went  to  exchimge  greetings  witli  his  Hi»t4;rs 
at  Warwick  ;  after  a  week  with  them,  made  niore  joytnis  by  the 
fn-<|uent  presence  of  Mr.  Kenyon,  who  with  his  wife  was  thi'u 
staying  at  Leamington,  he  pushed  on  to  join  Mr.  A]>lctt  in  Nnrth 
Wales ;  and  from  Llanbedr  in  July  he  wrote  to  his  sisters.  He  and 
Abh^tt  were  to  leave  in  another  week  fur  Lanc;isliii^'  and  Cum- 
IxTland,  where  he  proposed  to  spcnil  a  flavor  two  with  Smitlioy, 
and  about  as  much  time  with  Wordsworth.     lie  deiicribed  hid 
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friend*8  Welsh  home  as  abounding  in  magnificent  trees,  with  the 
richest  valley  in  the  world  as  well  as  the  most  varied  hills;  and 
with  lofty  mountains  not  too  near,  nor  too  distant,  but  just  as 
great  folks  should  be.  He  declared  that  every  cottage  on  the 
estate  was  more  habitable  than  the  best  house  on  the  Continent, 
for  that  every  one  had  a  patent  oven  and  a  clock,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden. 

Our  next  glimpse  of  him  is  at  the  Lakes  with  Southey  and 
Wordsworth,  to  whom  he  introduces  Ablett,  and  with  whom  his 
stay  is  more  brief  than  was  at  first  intended,  because  of  other 
unlooked-for  claims  upon  him.  But  an  evening  was  spent  in 
company  with  both,  recollected  afterwards  for  its  talk  of  poets 
and  poetry,  wherein  I  remember  his  telling  me  he  thought  scant 
justice  was  done  to  Byron  by  his  friends,  and  insufficient  appre- 
ciation given  to  Scott ;  for  that,  when  he  had  himself  quoted 
from  the  latter  a  line  about  the  dog  of  a  traveller  lost  in  the 
mountain  snows,  the  comment  it  drew  forth  was  a  remark  upon 
it  by  "Wordsworth  as  the  only  good  line  in  the  piece,  with  addi- 
tion that  the  very  same  subject  had  been  treated  in  one  of  his 
own  poems,  which  he  thereupon  recited  from  beginning  to  end. 
I  have  heard  him  say  also,  that,  objection  having  been  taken  to 
an  overabundance  of  imagery  in  the  prose  of  the  Conversatiom^ 
Wordsworth  unluckily  took  to  himself  a  remark  made  in  reply, 
that  prose  will  bear  a  great  deal  more  of  poetry  than  poetry  will 
bear  of  prose. 

Once  again,  before  leaving  Cumberland,  the  friends  met  at 
the  seat  of  a  common  friend  of  both  Ablett  and  Wordsworth, 
Mr.  Rawson  of  Wastwater.  I  heard  myself  from  Mr.  Ablett 
two  or  three  years  later  of  the  happy  day  thus  passed ;  and  his 
account  to  me  of  the  laughable  vehemence  with  which  Landor 
had  denounced  the  word  impugn^  employed  by  Southey  in  the 
course  of  their  talk,  and  after  unavailing  defence  given  up  by 
him  to  his  friend's  immitigable  wrath,  receives  amusing  confirm- 
ation from  a  reply  afterwards  made  to  a  letter  of  Southey*s,  who, 
having  found  the  word  in  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  as  well  as  in 
Cranmer  and  South,  retracted  his  too  hasty  surrender,  and  had 
taken  heart  to  say  so  to  his  friend.  '  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,' 
retorts  Landor,  '  have  employed  words  ugly  enough,  but  this  is 
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*  the  most  odious.    South  himself,  higlily  as  I  estimate  him, 

*  and  even  you,  whose  language  is  still  better,  will  never  push 

*  me  across  the  road  to  shako  hands  with  this  uncouth  ruffian.' 
At  Wastwater  the  friends  separated,  and  within  a  couple  of  da^-s 
Southey  wrote  to  say  that  Landor's  recent  apparition  had  been 
to  them  as  a  dream,  but  as  the  pleasantest  of  dreams,  and 
one  that  was  never  to  be  indistinctly  remembered.  Landor  ans- 
wered this  from  Warwick,  which,  ho  tells  his  friend,  after  what 
appeared  to  him  almost  an  age  of  wandering,  he  had  reached 
the  preceding  week ;  and  which,  formerly  of  all  places  in  the 
world  the  most  quiet  and  idle,  was  now  joining  its  own  noises 
to  those  of  Leamington.  '  I  remember  the  time,  not  forty  years 
'  ago,  when  Leamington  had  only  two  tenements  that  joined  each 
'  other,  and  in  the  whole  village  only  six  or  seven  of  any  sort, 
'  besides  the  squire's,  one  Prew,  who  was  the  uncle  of  my  grand- 

*  mother.     If  her  brother  had  lived,  he  would  have  had  this 

*  vast  property,  at  that  time  a  small  one.    I  cannot  help  smiling 

*  at  the  narrow  escape  I  have  had  of  three  sucli  encumbrances.' 

From  Julius  Ilare  he  heard  in  the  same  week  that  his  visit 
had  left  with  Wordsworth  also  the  plcosantost  impression.  Julius 
had  seen  much  of  the  great  poet  in  that  and  the  prece<ling  year, 
having  passed  some  time  with  him  at  liydal ;  '  and  rarely  indeed 

*  in  the  course  of  life,'  he  wrote  to  Landor,  '  is  one  allowed  to 

*  take  such  a  survey  of  all  that  is  lofty  and  all  that  is  profound 

*  in  our  nature,  as  one  obtains  from  living  with  him  in  his  home. 

*  He  has  frequently  desired  me  to  give  you  his  kindest  rcmem- 

*  brances  and  the  assurances  of  his  hi<;hcst  reganl.  Your  poli- 
'  tics  did  m4  alarm  him.  He  was  in  excellent  health  and  spirits, 
'  and  talked  with  all  the  alacrity  of  youth  of  the  day  you  passed 

*  with  hiuL*  To  this  I  will  add  the  comment  afforded  by  some 
sentences  from  a  letter  sent  by  Hare  to  Landor  in  the  midsum- 
mer of  the  previous  year  (1831),  which  future  binjrraphers  of  tlie 
p*jet  may  thank  mo  for  preserving.     *  When  Wortls worth  was 

*  last  with  us  at  the  end  of  April,  I  was  very  much  grieved  to 
'  find  how  much  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  ministerial  re- 
'  form-bill  had  preyed  upon  his  health.  Everyboily  said  he 
'  seemetl  to  have  grown  ten  years  older  in  tho  last  tliree  months. 
'  If  the  bill  does  all  the  good  which  its  most  infatuated  advo- 

*  cates  anticipate,  it  will  hardly  make  amends  for  this  evil.'  llie 
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anticipation  of  both  evil  and  good  is  almost  always  in  excess  ; 
and  brief  as  were  the  months  that  had  brought  the  poet  back 
to  his  alacrity  of  youth,  they  had  doubtless  satisfied  him  also 
that  the  country  was  getting  on  its  legs  again. 

We  hear  of  Landor  next  in  Elichmond  and  in  London,  from 
which  he  wrote  to  his  sisters  on  the  24th  of  September  to  say 
that  his  English  visit  was  coming  to  a  close.  His  wife's  family, 
with  whom  he  had  been  staying  at  Richmond,  had  been  most 
kind  to  him,  but  he  was  very  impatient  to  be  again  among  his 
own  creatures.  Cholera  had  been  with  him  on  every  side  as  he 
travelled,  but  he  had  tried  to  be  a  match  for  it,  and  it  would  be 
very  spiteful  of  it  to  *  do  for  him'  anywhere  but  at  his  o\ni  villa, 
where  he  had  a  place  prepared,  and  where  his  two  lalK>urers 
were  to  have  a  crown  each  for  planting  him.  Their  brother 
Robert  would  tell  them  of  the  fortunate  meeting  *  before  the  inn 
'  at  Evesham,  where  his  carriage  and  my  coach  had  stopped ;' 
and  they  would  have  heard  of  his  visit  to  Charles  at  Colton. 
On  the  following  Saturday  he  meant  to  leave  England,  and  they 
would  probably  receive  meanwhile  some  pictures  he  had  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Ablett  for  them. 

Julius  Hare  and  one  of  his  Cambridge  friends  (since  master 
of  Downing)  accompanied  Landor  on  his  return.  They  travelled 
through  Belgium,  up  the  Rhine  to  Frankfort,  and  through  Mun- 
ich and  the  Tyrol  into  Italy,  reaching  Florence  on  the  last  day 
of  November.  After  he  quitted  Hofer's  country,  and  while  stay- 
ing with  his  friends  in  Venice,  a  city  that  he  held  always  to  be 
incomparable  among  cities  as  Shakespeare  among  men,  he  had 
put  into  his  own  language  what  he  heard  from  the  Tyrolese  pea- 
sants about  Hofer*s  death,  and  sent  it  over  to  England  for  pub- 
lication. At  the  same  time  he  sent  also  to  Kenyon  an  ode  to 
Southey  and  an  ode  to  Wordsworth,  written  while  yet  he  had 
lingered  amid  the  passes  of  the  TyroL  Much  excellent  verse  was 
in  the  latter,  on  the  company  of  immortals  with  whom  he  ranked 
his  friend ;  and  very  pleasantly  it  closed  by  ¥rishing  them 

•  Every  joy  above 
That  highlj-blessdd  Bpirits  prove. 
Save  one :  and  that  too  shall  be  theirs, 
But  after  many  rolling  years, 
When  'mid  their  light  Thy  light  appears.* 
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Xor  will  tho  reader  object  that  I  should  add  the  closing;  verse 
of  the  yet  nobler  o<ie  to  Southey,  in  which,  referring  to  the  old 
dedication  of  the  Curse  of  Kelutma,  there  is  the  grand  exaggera- 
tion of  thanks  and  praise  which,  from  Kaleigh  and  Spenser 
downward,  poets  have  exercised  the  right  to  give  to  brother 
poets,  without  exception  or  challenge : 

*  Not,  were  thAt  rabmarine 
Gem-lighted  city  mine, 
Wherein  my  name,  engraven  l^  thy  hand, 
Above  the  royal  gleam  of  blazonry  shall  stand; 
Not,  were  all  Syraonse 
Ponr'd  forth  before  my  Mnse, 
With  Hioro*B  cars  and  steeds,  and  Pindar's  lyre 
Brightening  the  path  with  more  than  solar  fire, 
Conld  I  as  woold  beseem  requite  the  praise 
8hower*d  opon  my  low  head  from  thy  most  lofty  lays.* 

As  socn  as  I  read  your  o<le  to  Southey,'  wrote  Kenyon  to 
Landor  (IGth  January  1833),  '  I  resolved  to  print  it  I  sounded 
'  S.  on  the  subject,  and  then  sent  it  to  the  Aifienif*um^  the  Editor 

•  of  which  deferred  it  for  a  week,  that  it  might  give  eclat  to  the 

*  first  {Miper  of  the  year.  Southey  said  somotliing  about  omit- 
'  ting  tho  last  stanza,  as  beyond  the  occasion  ;  but  this  I  did  not 
'  attend  to.'  ('rabb  Robinson  wrote  to  him  a  few  months  lat^T 
that  Wordsworth  was  extremely  grateful,  thou;;;h  he  thouglit 
Soathey*8  ode  the  best,  and  wished  that,  in  his  uw*n,  Dr}'den  had 
been  praised  less  and  Spenser  more. 


V.  Again  in  Italy  :  old  Picturbs  and  new  Friends. 

Landor  had  by  this  time  become  known,  not  wisely  but  too 
well,  among  the  Italian  picture-dealers,  who  passed  throuf*)!  his 
liands  as  many  rare  old  masters  as  would  have  set  up  the  for- 
tunes of  half  the  galleries  in  £uro])e.  In  this  as  in  too  many 
other  things  ho  had  no  judgment  but  his  will ;  and  a  chcorlul 
8elf-imiM)sture  enabled  him  in  perfect  good  faith  to  carry  on  the 
imp^^sture  honestly  with  all,  ewn  with  the  rascals  who  made 
it  their  commodity.  He  would  so  prei)are  you  by  a  letter  for  hi.'* 
ICuljens  or  his  Kaffaelle,  or  in  its  ])rescnce  would  do  it  homauo 
with  such  |>crfect  good  faitli,  that  your  own  eyes  were  as  ready  as 
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his  to  be  made  fools  to  the  other  senses.  '  Tour  pictaie  found  its 
'  way  to  Alton,'  wrote  Augustus  Hare  to  him  in  the  summer  of 
1833,  'and  we  thought  it  almost  worthy  of  the  letter  which  an- 
*  noimced  its  coming.  More  perfect  than  that  letter  it  could  not 
'  have  been,  if  RafiGsielle  had  painted  the  whole  of  it.'  Oflen 
have  enjoyments  in  this  way  been  mine  which  the  presence  of 
the  real  masters  could  not  have  made  addition  to ;  and  never 
had  I  reason  to  question  his  own  belief  that  the  canvas  did 
actually  contain  the  glories  that  were  but  reflected  on  it  from 
imagination  and  desire.  It  was  incident  to  such  treasures  of 
course  that  they  should  rapidly  accumulate;  here  and  there  even 
a  real  master  crept  in ;  and  what  with  the  splendour  of  the 
fireimes,  the  show  upon  his  walls  became  magnificent.  But  the 
principle  of  the  collection  admitted  hardly  of  a  limit,  and  the 
treasures  overflowed.  He  had  taken  several  with  him  to  Eng- 
land. Ablett  had  a  Carlo  Dolce ;  his  sisters  some  Claudes  and 
Canalettis;  and  his  brother  Henry,  with  special  injunction  that 
he  should  place  them  at  Tachbrooke,  which  in  part  he  had  lately 
repurchased,  some  masters  as  old  as  Perugino.  He  now  tells 
his  sisters  (8th  January  1834)  that  he  has  a  great  many  more 
pictures  going  to  them,  only  delayed  by  the  rogues  in  the  cus- 
tom-house wanting  more  money.  As  to  his  brother^s  or  their 
oflcring  to  pay  for  them,  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  He 
had  more  than  he  has  room  for,  a$<  his  windows  are  low,  not 
reaching  to  the  middle  height  of  the  apartments  :  and  they  were 
to  tell  Henry  that  hb  batch  would  follow.  They  would  be  very 
old  ones,  Cimabues  and  Giottos,  and  were  getting  ready  firom 
suppressed  convents  and  monasteries  at  Prato  and  Pistoia.  In 
later  years  I  partook  myself  of  this  munificence  ;  and  I  well  re- 
member, when  I  then  met  Julius  Hare  with  Landor  at  Kenyon's 
dinner-table,  with  what  a  grave  smile,  lighting  up  the  deep- 
marked  lines  of  his  thoughtful  face,  Julius  spoke  of  his  drawing- 
room  at  Hurstmonceaux  as  perhaps  the  only  one  in  England 
that  had  seven  virgins  in  it  each  of  them  almost  three  hundred 
years  old. 

The  notices  that  follow  are  from  Lander's  letters  to  his  sis- 
ters in  1834,  the  last  that  were  to  be  written  to  them  from  his 
home  in  Italy. 
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AUGUST  27, 1834. 

'  We  have  heard  tluii  Coleridge  is  dead.  He  had  recovered  his  health 
when  I  saw  him,  and  told  me  that  he  had  not  been  bettiT  for  many  years. 
Poor  man  1  He  pat  on  a  bran-new  snit  of  black  to  come  down  and  see  me, 
and  made  me  as  many  fine  speeches  as  ho  ever  coold  have  done  to  a  pretty 
frirl.  My  heart  aches  at  the  thonf^ht  that  almost  the  greatest  genios  in 
the  world,  and  one  so  friendly  to  me,  is  gone  from  it.  Sonthey  too  is  likely 
to  Hufivr  the  most  severe  affliction,  not  merely  in  the  death  of  his  old  friend, 
bat  his  wife  (he  says)  has  been  long  declining  in  health,  and  he  fears  to 
lose  her.  She  too,  when  I  saw  her,  was  florid  and  strong,  and  had  not 
began  to  bear  the  appearance  of  age  in  any  respect  whatever.  I  hear  won- 
derfol  things  of  a  new  poem  l^  Mr.  Taylor,  Philip  Van  Artevelde.' 

BkXE  DATS :  A  HBW  BOOK. 

*  Before  a  month  is  over,  yoa  or  Harry  (it  comes  to  the  same  thing)  will 
receive  a  very  carioas  book,  **  The  Examination  of  William  Shakespeare 
before  Sir  Thomas  Lacy  touching  Deer-Stealing."  Of  coarse  it  will  in- 
terest Henry  more  than  yoa,  being  law.  It  is  not  impossible  that  I  may 
be  very  soon  in  England,  for  I  have  told  Lord  Malgrave  that  I  woald  ac- 
ci'pt  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbary,  if  he  woald  obtain  a  commendam 
from  the  king  for  me  to  hold  the  Popedom  at  the  same  time.  Bat  perhaps 
the  popalar  oatcry  against  plaralities  may  raise  some  difflcalty.  I  begin 
to  sicken  of  Italy ;  for  five  entire  months  wo  have  not  had  rain  enough  to 
wash  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  no  dew.  Even  the  big  leaves  are  falling 
off;  my  pear-trees  and  peaches  are  withered.  I  shall  lose  nearly  sixty. 
The  apricots  stand  it  for  the  present.' 

In  the  same  letter  he  sends  word  of  another  consignment  of 
pictures  on  the  way  to  his  sisters  and  to  Henry.  The  previous 
one  had  been  most  successful.  Thanks  were  profuse ;  and  liis 
sister  £lizal)eth  had  described  amusingly  Henry*s  enthusiasm, 
«8  he  knelt  before  virgins  and  children,  no  less  a  picture  than 
they.  Tills  last  batch,  his  sister  Elizabeth  told  him  in  acknow- 
ledgment, had  become  quite  '  the  rage*  at  Warwick,  all  sorts  of 
people  flocking  to  see  them;  but  sisters  and  brother  had  not 
yet  divided  the  spoil  Her  previous  letter  (22d  October),  ur- 
gently pressing  him  to  pay  them  another  visit  in  the  ensuing 
year,  had  given  him  meUncholy  news  about  Southey's  wife;  and 
to  this  he  replied  very  sadly,  telling  her  that  he  could  not  bring 
himself  then  to  move  from  Florence,  and  enclosing  her  some 
verses  sent  as  his  reply  to  a  similar  invitation.  The  *  verses' 
were  that  fine  o<le  to  Joseph  Ablett  to  be  found  in  the  collected 
works,  which  will  preserve  his  friend's  name  as  lung  as  his  own 
survives.  I  give  a  part  of  it  here  as  written  in  this  letter,  Ix*- 
cauiie  of  the  changes  made  in  it  as  printed,  where  the  couplet 
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on  Coleridge*s  death  is  omitted  altogether.  Poetry  can  hardly 
boast  of  a  lino  in  which  more  is  said,  or  set  to  a  lovelier  musicy 
than  that  upon  Wordsworth  and  Southey. 

*  Together  we  have  Yisited  the  men 

Whose  Bong  Scotch  oatcries  Tunly  wcmld  have  drown'd; 
Ah,  shall  we  ever  grasp  the  hand  again 

That  gave  the  British  harp  its  tmest  sonnd? 
Coleridge  hath  heard  the  call,  and  bathes  in  bliss 
Among  the  spirits  that  have  power  like  his. 
live,  Derwent's  gnest !  and  thoo  by  Grasmere  springs  1 
Serene  creators  of  immortal  things. 

Thon  knowost  how,  and  why,  are  dear  to  me 
My  dtron-groves  of  Fiesole. 


Here  can  I  sit  or  roam  at  will ; 

Few  trouble  me,  few  wish  me  ill, 
Few  come  across  me,  few  too  near ; 

Here  all  my  wished  make  their  stand ; 

Here  ask  I  no  one*s  voice  or  hand ; 
Scornful  of  favour,  ignorant  of  fear. 

Behold  onr  Earth,  most  nigh  the  snn 
Her  zone  least  opens  to  the  genial  heat. 

Bat  farther  off  her  veins  more  freely  nm : 
*Tis  thus  with  those  who  whirl  about  the  great : 

The  nearest  shrink  and  shiver ;  we  remote 

May  open-breasted  blow  the  pastoral  oat.* 

On  the  26  th  of  January  1835  he  wrote  again  to  his  sisters, 
very  anxious  about  Ellen's  health,  as  to  which  ill  report  had 
reached  liim,  and  promising  Henry  at  least  twenty  more  pictures, 
most  of  them  greatly  better  than  the  first,  and  quite  as  curious, 
'  excepting  the  Cimabues,  which  nobody  else  possesses,  I  mean 
'  no  private  man.'  Its  opening  allusion  is  to  some  Warwickfiiends 
he  had  called  upon. 

'  The  next  morning  our  minister,  Ckorge  Seymour,  came  to  see  me, 
and  I  desired  him  to  present  them  at  court,  when  she  finds  herself  strong 
enough  for  giving  parties.  He  will  show  them  every  possible  attention.  I 
never  knew  a  man  I  liked  better  than  Seymour,  and  his  friendship  for  me 
is  equal  to  my  regard  for  him.  And  now  I  must  tell  you  that  that  wicked 
book  about  Shakespeare  has  called  forth  the  most  eloquent  piece  of  criti- 
cism in  our  language.  Ton  will  find  it  in  the  Examiner.  Let  me  reoom> 
mend  to  you  Leigh  Hunt*s  London  Journal,  three  halfpence  a  week.  It 
contains  neither  politics  nor  scandal,  but  very  delightful  things  in  every 
department  of  graceful  literature.  It  has  copied,  I  hear,  word  for  word, 
the  splendid  eulogy  of  the  Examiner,  in  its  38th  number  of  December  17. 
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T  intend  to  vrnd  for  this  pajMsr  from  its  commencement.  I  am  Bony  to 
hear  of  Charles  Lamb's  death.  If  yon  hsTe  not  read  the  Eitay$  of  EUa, 
pray  send  for  them.  I  did  hope  to  see  once  more  both  him  and  pour 
Colerid};e.  I  haTO  addressed  some  lines  to  his  sister,  whose  affooting  his- 
tory I  will  tell  yon  some  day. 

Cottdort  thee,  O  thou  mourner,  yet  awhile ! 

Again  shall  Elia's  smile 
Befresh  thy  heart,  where  heart  ean  ache  no  more. 

What  IE  it  we  deplore  ? 

He  leaves  behind  him,  freed  from  griefs  and  years, 

Far  worthier  things  than  tears : 
The  lore  of  friends  withont  a  single  foe ; 

Uneqnall'd  lot  below  1 .  . . 

Are  not  his  footsteps  follow*d  by  the  eyes 

Of  all  the  good  and  wise  ? 
Though  the  warm  day  is  over,  yet  they  seek 

Upon  the  lofty  peak 

Of  his  pnre  mind  the  roseate  light  that  glows 

0*er  death's  perennial  snows. 
Behold  him !  from  the  region  of  the  blest 

He  speaks :  he  bids  thee  rest. 

And  now  I  most  transcribe  for  yoa  some  verses  written  on  my  Garlino  by 
Mr.  Milnes.* 

I^eing  already  in  type,  they  may  he  omitted  hero.  Addressed 
'  to  a  child  with  black  eyes  and  golden  hair,'  they  stand  first  in 
Mr.  Miineo*8  Puiniisofmany  Years;  and,  with  others  to  I-Andor*8 
sti'ontl  son  in  the  Memoriah  of  a  Rtunthnre  on  thn  Contittent^ 
un«hT  the  date  of  *  Fiesolo,  1833,*  they  commemorate  the  intn^- 
duction  to  Landor  in  tliat  year  of  one  who  held  always  after- 
wunlri  a  higli  place  among  his  friends.  The  very  last  of  I^mh^r  s 
lirttors  from  Italy  to  Southey  was  brought  over  in  1835  by  Mr. 
Milnes,  whom  it  introduced  to  the  laureate ;  and  one  of  the  laj«t 
rt-ceived  in  Italy  by  Ijmdor,  also  a  letter  of  introduction  for  a 
youn*.;  pfx*t,  was  taken  over  to  him  by  Mr.  Algerncm  Swinburne 
frum  Lunl  IIou;:lLton  after  nearly  thirty  years.  Their  friendship 
during  the  interval  had  l)een  uninti*rrupted ;  and  has  receiveil 
^^nitc-ful  commemoration,  since  the  first  e<lition  of  this  biograpliy 
a]»iM.'ared,  in  a  ]»a}>er  contributed  by  Jjord  Houghton  to  the 

Tu  this  date  belongs  also  the  personal  knowU'dge  of  Kini*r- 
buu,  Viducd  by  Landor  as  a  compliment  worthy  to  have  Ix'en  rv 
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ceivei  *  Yon  will  hardly  remember  my  name,'  wrote  Emerson 
to  him  three  years  later,  ^  and  I  will  therefore  remind  yon  that 
*  in  the  spring  of  1833  I  was  indebted  to  your  hospitality  and 
'  courtesy  at  Florence,  as  I  had  already  been,  and  shall  always 
'  be,  to  your  wisdom/  This  letter  accompanied  some  books 
which  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  had  brought  with  him  to  England 
in  1837,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  '  delight  and  instruction' 
derived  from  the  Imaginary  Conversations. 

From  the  American  sculptor  Greenough,  himself  a  man  of 
genius,  Emerson  had  received,  through  a  common  friend,  Lan- 
dor's  invitation  to  San  Domenica  di  Fiesole ;  and  on  the  15th 
of  May  he  went  up  to  dine  with  him. 

'  I  found  him  noble  and  oonrieons,  living  in  a  dond  of  pictnres  at  his 
villa  Gherardescha,  a  fine  boose  commanding  a  beantifol  landscape.  I 
had  inferred  from  his  books,  or  magnified  from  some  anecdotes,  an  im- 
pression of  Achillean  wrath, — an  nntameable  petulance.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  imputation  were  jost  or  not,  bnt  certainly  on  this  May  day 
his  courtesy  veiled  that  haughty  mind,  and  he  was  the  most  patient  and 
gentle  of  hosts.' 

Upon  this  thoughtful  American  admirer  Landor's  talk  produced 
the  effect  of  a  man  decided  in  his  opinions,  rather  liking  to  sur- 
prise his  listener,  and  well  content  to  impress,  if  possible,  his 
English  whim  on  even  the  immutable  past 

*  No  great  man  ever  had  a  great  son,  if  Philip  and  Alexander  be  not 
an  exception ;  and  Philip  he  calls  the  greater  man.  In  art  he  loves  the 
Greeks,  and  in  sculpture  them  only.  He  prefers  the  Venus  to  evezything 
else,  and,  after  that,  the  head  of  Alexander  in  the  gallery  here.  He  pre- 
fers John  of  Bologna  to  Michael  Angelo;  in  painting,  Bai&elle;  and 
shares  the  growing  taste  for  Perugino  and  the  early  masters.  The  Greek 
histories  he  thought  the  only  good,  and  after  them  Voltaire's.  I  ooold 
not  make  him  praise  Mackintosh,  nor  my  more  recent  friends ;  bat  Mon- 
taigne very  cordially,  and  Charron  also,  which  seemed  indiscriminatuig.' 

He  appears  to  have  talked,  too,  of  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Mas- 
singer,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  to  have  lauded  Southey,  some- 
what to  the  impatience  of  his  visitor ;  to  have  expressed  great 
admiration  for  Washington ;  and  to  have  praised  the  beautiful 
cyclamen  which  grows  all  about  Florence. 

A  second  time  Emerson  shared  the  hospitality  of  the  villa, 
and  this  time  Greenough  accompanied  him,  when  Landor  enter- 
tained them  by  reciting  at  once  half  a  dozen  hexameter  lines  of 
Julius  Caesar's !  from  Uonatus,  he  said. 
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'  He  glorified  Lord  Chesterfield  more  tluin  was  necessary,  and  nnder- 
Talned  Bnrke,  and  nnderralned  Socrates;  designated  as  three  of  the 
greatest  of  men  Washington,  Phocion,  and  Timoleon ;  and  did  not  even 
forget  to  remark  the  similar  termination  of  their  names.  A  great  man, 
he  said,  should  make  great  sacrifices,  and  kill  his  hundred  oxen  without 
knowing  whether  thej  would  he  consumed  hy  gods  and  heroes,  or  whether 
the  flies  would  eat  them.* 

Emerson  bad  seen  some  wonderful  microscopes  in  Florence,  and 
spoke  of  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied ;  but  be  found  that 
Landor  despised  entomology,  though  in  the  same  breath,  anti- 
cipating Herschers  fine  remark  on  the  microscope  and  telescope 
as  explorers  of  '  the  infinite  in  both  directions,'  he  said  that  the 
'  mtUiine  was  in  a  grain  of  dust*  Emerson  adds  to  these  no- 
tices of  Landor's  talk,  after  mentioning  one  of  his  rooms  filled 
with  pictures,  that  he  had  been  more  curious  to  see  his  library ; 
but  that  one  of  the  guests  at  the  dinner  told  him  Landor  gave 
away  all  his  books,  and  had  never  more  than  a  dozen  at  a  time 
in  his  house.    Wliich  indeed  was  perfectly  true. 

The  sum  of  l^lr.  Emerson's  impressions  of  the  famous  Eng- 
lishman, one  of  the  three  or  four  he  had  come  so  fieir  to  see,  writ- 
ten thirteen  years  after  they  thus  had  met,  shall  be  given  in  his 
own  words. 

*  Mr.  Landor  carries  to  its  height  the  love  of  freak  which  the  English 
delight  to  indulge,  as  if  to  signalise  their  commanding  freedom.  He  has 
a  wonderful  brain,  despotic,  Tiolent,  and  inexhaustible,  meant  for  a  sol- 
dier, by  some  chance  converted  to  letters,  in  which  thnro  is  not  a  style 
nor  a  tint  not  known  to  him,  yet  with  an  English  appetite  for  action  and 
heroes.  The  thing  done  avails,  and  not  what  is  said  about  it.  An  ori- 
ginal sentence,  a  step  forward,  is  worth  more  than  all  the  censures.  Lan- 
dor is  strangely  undervalued  in  England ;  usually  ignored;  and  somctimi  8 
savagely  attacked  in  the  reviews.  The  criticism  may  be  right  or  wron^r, 
and  is  quickly  forgotten ;  but  year  after  year  the  scholar  must  still  go 
back  to  Landor  for  multitudes  of  elegant  sentences,  for  wisdom,  wit,  and 
btion  that  are  nnforgetable.' 


A  sudden  departure  of  some  friends  whom  he  wislicd  to  ac- 
company to  Venice  took  Emerson  away  from  Florence  at  the 
close  of  May,  and  compelled  him  to  say  adieu  to  Landor  by  letter 
instead  of  in  person.  The  letter  thanked  him  earnestly  for  his 
ready  hospitality  to  a  stranger,  and  took  o<!casion  '  at  the  saino 
'  time  again  to  acknowledge  a  very  deep  debt  of  pleasure  and  iu- 
*  tttruction  t;^  the  author  of  the  Iinafjinary  Cunversaiions* 
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Nearly  twenty  years  later,  when  Landor  had  his  home  in 
Bath,  and  while  the  Exhibition  of  '51  was  bringing  all  the  world 
to  London,  he  was  reminded,  by  the  American  sculptor  who  thus 
visited  him  with  Emerson,  of  one  subject  that  had  arisen  in  their 
conversation  under  his  '  fig-trees  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
*  Fiesolan  hills,'  not  included  in  his  countryman's  recollections. 
Looking  down  on  the  little  village  where  l^lichael  Angelo  was 
bom,  they  had  spoken  of  the  kind  of  art  that  the  Tuscan  princes 
had  chosen  chiefly  to  encourage  in  Florence,  since  the  date  when 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy  entered  as  prince,  and  Michael 
Angelo  went  out  as  exile.  This  was  the  art  of  mosaic :  the 
school  for  fashioning  'piebald  mineralogical  specimens  into  a 
'  greater  or  less  resemblance  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  landscapes ;' 
which  had  flourished  while  Giotto  was  overlaid  with  whitewash 
and  Leonardo  and  Kaffaelle  were  carried  off  by  strangers  from 
their  native  cities ;  and  which  had  dared  at  last  to  rear,  by  the 
very  side  of  the  tombs  of  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo,  the  so-named 
(and  well -named)  Chapel  of  the  Princes,  all  whose  ornaments 
were  the  products  of  its  Chinese  industry  and  Turkish  taste. 
Mr.  Greenough  reminded  Landor  of  a  remark  he  had  made  upon 
their  having  with  such  gewgaws  brushed  the  very  beard  of  the 
sculptor  of  Moses,  that  it  was  *  as  if  a  fellow  in  a  laced  coat 
'  should  start  up  to  claim  attention  where  Caesar  was  and  was 
'  speaking ;'  and  what  now  would  he  say  to  the  production  that 
had  been  sent  over  from  Florence  to  represent  the  birthplace  of 
Buonarotti  at  the  world's  fair,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  table  in  pietra  dura  that  had  cost  a  hundred  thousand 
francesconi,  or,  in  other  words,  a  day's  work  of  four  hundred 
thousand  Tuscans ! 

'  I  cannot  bat  think  that  each  stolid  impertinenoe  as  this  calls  for 
jnstioe  at  your  hand.  I  know  no  one  else  who  nnitcB  the  knowledge  and 
feeling  necessary  to  judge  them,  with  the  vigoor  and  mastery  required 
for  their  execution.  I  pray  you,  sir,  as  you  look  upon  that  table,  to  reflect 
upon  the  size  of  the  grand  duchy,  the  aptitude  of  its  children  for  the 
nobler  development  of  art,  the  numbers  devoted  to  its  cultiyation  here, 
their  pitiable  poverty ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  deal  with  the  wrong 
according  to  its  deserts.  The  classic  scourge  of  your  Latin  hexameters, 
or  the  English  whip  bequeathed  you  by  the  dean,  either  of  these,  or  both, 
inay  do  somewhat,  as  well  in  your  country  as  in  mine,  to  check  osten- 
tatious barbarism ;  may  show  Uiat  genius  and  sentiment  can  convert  all 
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•tone  to  predonfl  stone ;  while  the  obBonre  diligence  of  years,  oninformed 
by  ui,  makes  bnt  a  monoment  of  laborions  idlenoss.' 

Landor  had  indorsed  this  passage  of  the  letter  with  a  cha- 
racteristic approval  which  its  closing  sentence  not  less  deserved. 
It  spoke  of  the  fame  which  Emerson  had  justly  won  since  the 
days  in  which  they  had  met  at  Fiesole,  and  hinted  at  the  only 
disadvantage  under  which  the  wealth  of  his  genius  placed  him, 
of  using  often  language  so  weighted  with  meaning  as  necessarily 
to  express  of  any  given  thing  more  than  he  could  by  any  possi- 
bility see  in  it.  *  Perhaps  Emerson  is  greedy  in  this  way  some- 
'  times,  but  still  ''  they  be  prave  'ords.*'  I  am  sure  that  the 
'  Greek  statues,  though  they  are  not  tormented  by  an  ambition 

*  to  say  all,  yet  include  all ;  and  I  remember  having  heard  you 

*  remark,  in  my  work-room,  that  their  writers  too  were  as  pro- 
'  found  in  fixing  the  limits  of  their  art' 

To  the  'brave  wonls'  of  the  great  American  Landor  had  alsC' 
objections  of  his  own  to  state,  when,  two  or  three  years  after 
Greenough's  letter  was  written,  Emerson  puljlislied  his  descri|>- 
tion  of  the  meeting  at  Fiesole ;  and,  to  begin  with,  he  proteste*! 
that  the  short  conversations  held  at  his  Tuscan  villa  were  in- 
sufiicient  for  an  estimate  of  his  character  and  opinions.  But 
one  does  not  assume  to  give  a  man's  character  in  putting  forth 
a  few  of  his  sayings,  although  in  one  or  two  recorded  by  Emer- 
son, such  as  the  preference  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna  over  Michael 
Augelo,  there  was  perhaps  more  character  than  either  sayer  or 
listener  knew  at  the  time.  To  an  outbreak  of  spleen  at  a  neigh- 
bour resident  in  Fiesole  whom  Landor  had  quarrelled  with,  and 
who  claimed  to  be  Michael  Angelo's  descendant,  the  sculptor  of 
Bologna  owed  that  momentary  elevation.  It  did  not  last  even 
as  long  as  the  tnimpery  quarrel ;  for  Landor's  heaviest  blow 
against  the  offending  Italian  was  delivered  afterwards  undor 
cover  of  the  immeasurable  supremacy  of  his  ancestor.  *  I)o])lor- 
'  able/  he  then  exclaimed,  *  that  the  inheritor  of  his  house  and 
'  name  should  be  so  vile  a  sycophant  tliut  oven  tlu^  bhtst  of  Mi- 
'  chael's  trum])et  could  not  rouse  his  abject  soul !'  Assuredly 
tliis  trum|K?t  was  not  one  that  to  Landor  at  any  time  gave  an 
Uficertain  soun<l.  He  objected,  now  and  then;  I  have  even 
heard  him  so  irroverunt  as  to  com|)are  a  famous  painting  in  the 
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Sistine-chapel  to  a  prodigious  giblet-pie;  but  he  never  really 
faltered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  greatest  master  of  Italian  art 

Another  of  his  complaints  was  that  Emerson  should  have 
ascribed  to  him  the  saying  that  the  Greek  historians  were  the 
only  good  ones.  He  did  not  think  so.  Davila,  Macchiavelli, 
Voltaire,  Michelet,  had  afforded  him  much  instruction  and 
much  delight;  Gibbon  he  held  to  be  worthy  of  a  name  among 
the  most  enlightened  and  eloquent  of  the  ancients ;  and  he  glo- 
ried in  his  friend  and  countryman  William  Napier,  who  had 
balanced  with  an  equal  hand  Kai>oleon  and  Wellington.  He 
claimed  ako  not  to  have  been  so  indiscriminating  as  Emerson 
supposed  in  his  judgment  of  Charron.  He  had  not  compared 
him  with  Montaigne,  but  he  had  found  wisdom  in  him,  and, 
what  was  rare,  sincerity.  While  he  admitted  that  he  did  not 
like  Mackintosh,  he  yet  professed  (with  perfect  truth)  to  be 
more  addicted  to  praise  than  to  censure  :  claiming  in  this  to  be 
unlike  the  English  in  general,  who  were  as  fierce  partisans  in 
literary  as  in  parliamentary  elections,  and  as  ready  to  cheer  as 
to  jostle  a  candidate  of  whom  in  actual  truth  they  knew  no- 
thing. Of  both  parties  in  politics  he  had  always  kept  himself 
clear,  possessing  votes  in  four  counties  without  ever  giving  one; 
and  in  the  turbulent  contest  for  literary  honours  he  had  not 
been  less  abstinent.  In  short  (as  he  almost  always  ended  such 
personal  confessions),  he  had  never  envied  any  man  anything 
but  waltzing,  for  which  he  would  have  given  all  the  acquire- 
ments he  had;  and  he  had  not  failed  in  this  because  he  was 
inactive,  or  not  accurate  of  ear,  but  because  he  was  ashamed, 
or  rather  shamefaced. 

Socrates  he  had  never  undervalued.  Incomparably  the  cle- 
verest of  the  sophists,  he  had  turned  them  all  into  ridicule ; 
and  for  this  he  honoured  him,  though  as  a  philosopher  he 
counted  him  inferior  to  Epicurus  and  Epictetu&  He  did  not 
despise  entomology,  but  was  only  ignorant  of  it ;  as  indeed  he 
was  of  almost  all  science;  loving  flowers  and  plants  indeed,  but 
knowing  less  about  them  than  is  known  by  a  beetle  or  a  butter- 
fly. He  had  no  disposition  to  glorify  Chesterfield,  though  he 
thought  him  one  of  the  best  of  our  writers  in  regard  to  style ; 
but  only  to  put  in  a  word  in  defence  of  his  Letters,  as  to  which. 
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for  the  statement  that  Archbishop  Beresford  had  placed  them 
in  the  hands  of  his  daughter,  he  alleged  the  authority  of  that 
most  reverend  person's  son.  A  polished  courtier  and  a  virtuous 
prelate  knew  their  value ;  and  for  his  own  part  he  thought  that 
perhaps  the  neglect  of  them  in  modem  days  was  one  reason  why 
a  gentleman  was  become  almost  as  rare  as  a  man  of  genius. 

What  most  had  nettled  him  in  Emerson^s  book,  however, 
was  not  the  report  of  any  saying  of  his  own,  but  a  remark  upon 
him  made  by  Carlyle.  '  Landor's  principle  is  mere  rebellion.' 
lie  maintained  that  quite  the  contrary  was  apparent  and  pro- 
minent in  many  of  his  writings,  lie  had  always  been  conserva- 
tive ;  but  he  had  the  eager  wish,  wherever  evil  of  any  kind  pre- 
sented itself,  political,  moral,  or  religious,  to  eradicate  it  straight- 
way, without  reference  to  the  old  blockhead  cry  of  what  was  to 
be  substituted  in  its  place.  When  docks  or  thistles  were  plucked 
up,  was  any  such  question  asked  t    *  I  have  said  plainly,  more 

*  than  once,  and  in  many  quarters,  that  I  would  not  alter  or 

*  greatly  modify  the  English  constitution.'  He  had  no  fondness 
for  mere  innovation.  Whatever  is  changed  should  rest,  if  pos- 
sible, on  what  has  been  tried.  A  foundation,  if  ever  solid,  was  the 
more  solid  the  longer  it  had  stood.  It  was  because  he  approved 
of  the  hereditary  character  of  the  bulk  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that  he  would  have  a  better  sort  of  life-peers  introduced  into  it 
than  were  there  at  present;  for  ho  thought  it  the  worst  place  in 
the  world  to  put  a  bishop  in,  and  would  send  a  beadle  afler 
eveiy  overlooker  that  left  his  diocese  except  on  service  for  the 
head  of  the  church,  his  sovereign.  As  to  such  royal  service, 
too,  when  rendered  by  the  higher  nobility,  he  would  not  have 
them  paid  for  it  as  menials  are  paid  :  he  had  too  much  respoct 
for  the  order.  Not  tliat  he  included  in  this  order  the  peerage 
alone.  Among  the  country  gentlemen  of  England  were  m(>u 
whose  ancestors  were  noble  when  the  ancestors  of  half  the  i>eer- 
age  were  nothing  better  than  serfs. 

Thus  he  came  by  degrees  to  the  avowal  of  a  republicanism 
in  which  he  recognised  authority,  as  opposed  to  that  mere  de- 
mocracy which  he  admitted  to  be  '  the  principle  of  rebellion.' 
His  views  were  not  such  as  to  propitiate  eith«»r  Carlyle  or  Emer- 
son, but  have  an  interest  for  us  here.     He  did  not  believe  that 
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we  should  rest  where  we  are ;  and  was  equally  uncertain,  when 
Encelados  should  have  shaken  his  shoulder  and  turned  his  side, 
whether  we  should  then  rest  long.  Democracy  as  it  existed  in 
America  he  declared  to  be  his  abhorrence.  Lax  and  disjointed, 
it  always  wore  out  the  machine.  Republicanism  was  quite  other- 
wise ;  but,  alas,  where  did  it  now  exist  ?  Few  had  been  the  na- 
tions capable  of  receiving,  still  fewer  of  retaining,  that  pure  and 
efficient  form.  The  nations  on  the  Ebro  and  the  mountaineers 
of  Biscay  had  enjoyed  it  substantially  for  century  after  century. 
Holland,  Eagusa,  Genoa,  Venice,  had  been  deprived  of  it  by  that 
holy  alliance  whose  influence  had  withered  the  Continent,  and 
changed  even  the  features  of  England*  One  of  the  worst  of 
public  calamities,  in  Landor's  opinion,  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
Venetian  republic.  Then  was  swept  away  the  oldest  and  truest 
nobility  in  the  world-  *  How  happy  were  the  Venetian  states 
'  governed  for  a  thousand  years  by  the  brave  and  intelligent 
'  gentlemen  of  the  island  city !  All  who  did  not  conspire 
'  against  its  security  were  secure.  Look  at  the  palaces  they 
'  erected.  Look  at  the  arts  they  cultivated.  And  look  now  at 
'  their  damp  and  decaying  walls.'  But  at  this  point  he  checked 
himself.  The  disbelief  he  indulged,  while  yet  a  resident  of  Italy, 
in  all  hope  for  Italian  regeneration,  was  replaced  by  a  better 
faith  but  a  few  years  afler  his  return  to  England ;  and  it  bad 
become  his  conviction,  when  he  thus  remarked  on  Emerson's 
notices  of  Fiesole,  that  even  within  the  damp  and  decaying 
walls  of  Venice  lay  the  pledge  of  her  ultimate  restoration. 
'  Enter :  and  there  behold  such  countenances  as  you  will  never 
'  see  elsewhere.  These  are  not  among  the  creatures  whom  Grod 
'  will  permit  any  deluge*  to  sweep  away.  Heretofore  a  better 
'  race  of  beings  has  uniformly  succeeded  to  a  viler,  though  a 
'  vaster ;  and  it  will  be  so  again.*  The  several  races  of  Italians 
had  but  to  compose  their  petty  differences,  quell  their  discord- 
ances, stand  united,  and  strike  high.  MileSy  faeiem  feri,  he  re- 
minded them,  was  the  cry  of  the  wisest  and  most  valiant  of  the 
Koman  race. 

All  this  has  carried  me  somewhat  out  of  date ;  but  the  final 
reference  I  have  to  make  to  Emerson  will  bring  us  back  to  the 
exact  time  at  which  my  narrative  had  arrived :  that  of  Landoi^s 
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closing  days  in  Fiesole.  Ho  was  not  displeased  that  Emerson 
sliould  have  noted  in  him,  at  that  early  time,  a  taste  for  the 
pre-Ra£DGiellite  painters  of  Italy,  and  he  described  the  ignorance 
of  them  among  the  Italians  themselves  to  be  such  that  he  was 
reckoned  a  madman  for  indulging  his  taste.  He  met  a  tailor 
one  day  with  two  small  canvases  under  his  arm,  and  two  others 
in  his  hands ;  he  had  given  a  few  paoli  for  them ;  and,  when 
offered  as  many  francesconi  for  his  bargain,  he  thought  the 
English  signor  must  be  fairly  out  of  his  wits.  '  I  was  thought 
'  a  madman,  too,'  continued  Landor, '  as  I  sat  under  the  shade 

*  of  a  vast  old  fig-tree,  while  about  twenty  labourers  were  extir- 

*  pating  three  or  four  acres  of  vines  and  olives  in  order  to  make 

*  somewhat  like  a  meadow  before  my  windows.  MatU  8ono  tuttt 

*  gli  Inglesi,  ma  questo  poi  •  •  •  followed  by  a  shrug  and  an 

*  aposiopesis.* 

He  might  so  have  been  engaged  when,  in  the  early  spring 
of  1834,  he  received  a  visit  from  another  American  as  little 
famous  at  the  time  as  his  former  American  visitor  had  been,  but 
reserved  for  a  future  fame  altogether  different  from  Emcrson^s. 
This  was  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  whose  fuss  and  fury  of  boundless 
hero-worship  found  in  Landor  an  easy  victim.  I  shall  make  my 
mllusion  to  him  as  brief  as  possible.  Upon  quitting  Florence, 
after  receiving  much  hospitality  at  the  villa,  he  took  with  him 
the  manuscript  of  a  new  book  by  Landor,  which,  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Lady  Blessington  who  had  now  taken  up 
her  residence  in  London,  he  was  to  deliver  on  his  arrival  there ; 
and  he  carried  off  with  him  at  the  same  time  not  only  the 
author's  copy,  interleaved  and  enlarged,  of  all  the  published 
volumes  of  the  ConversafumSf  but  also  the  manuscript  of  that 
additional  unpublished  volume  of  which  already  I  have  de- 
scribed the  subjects  and  speakers;  both  being  designed  fur 
publication,  not  in  England  but  America.  Landor's  own  ac- 
count may  be  quoted. 

*At  tliis  timo  an  American  traTeller  paeted  throaf^k  Thrcadj,  and 
favour^  me  with  a  Tisit  at  my  coontry-iicat.  He  exprcsBeil  a  wish 
to  reprint  in  Amorica  a  lary^e  selection  of  mj  Imaginary  Convtnationt , 
omittint;  the  politicaL  He  assared  mu  they  were  the  most  thnmbrd  bookit 
on  his  table.  With  a  smile  at  so  energetic  an  exprctsAiju  of  pcrlmpB  an 
ttndaairahld  distinction,  I  offisred  him  nnreierredlj  and  nnconditionuU^ 
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my  only  copy  of  the  five  printed  volames,  interlined  and  interleared  in 
most  places,  which  I  had  employed  several  years  in  improving  and  en- 
larging, together  with  my  manuscript  of  the  sixth  unpublished.  He  wrote 
to  me  on  his  arrival  in  England,  telling  me  that  they  were  already  on 
their  vqyBge  to  their  destination.' 

They  had  sailed  from  Leghorn,  and  the  sequel  of  their  ad- 
ventures will  shortly  be  stated.  A  few  lines  of  a  letter  from 
Lady  Blessington  to  Landor  will  tell  us  meanwhile  of  the  other 
packet  also  taken  charge  of  by  the  traveller.  *  I  have  received' 
(9th  June  1834)  'your  manuscript,  and  am  delighted  with  it 

*  Mr.  Willis  delivered  it  to  me  with  your  letter,  and  I  endea- 

*  voured  to  show  him  all  the  civility  in  my  power,  in  honour 
'  of  his  recommendation.'  The  manuscript  was  the  book  about 
Shakespeare,  of  which  we  have  seen  mention  in  the  fisimily  let- 
ters from  time  to  time,  as  'curious*  and  even  'wicked/  which 
was  published  in  London  in  the  autumn  of  1834;  and  of  which 
some  accoimt  is  now  due. 

YL  Examination  of  Shakespeare  for  Deer-stealing. 

The  letter  in  the  foregoing  section,  dated  at  the  close  of 
January  1835,  is  the  last  which  Landor  wrote  to  his  sisters 
from  Italy;  and  I  have  retained  in  it  an  allusion  quite  an- 
deserved  to  a  youthful  criticism  of  mine  upon  the  Shakespeare 
book,  because  it  led  to  my  acquaintance  with  the  writer  not  many 
weeks  after  his  arrival  in  England.  The  opinion  then  formed 
of  that  book  I  retain  unaltered.  One  of  the  last  things  said  to 
me  by  Charles  Lamb,  a  week  or  two  before  his  death,  was  that 
only  two  men  could  have  written  the  Examination  of  Shake- 
speare— he  who  wrote  it,  and  the  man  it  was  written  on ;  and 
that  is  exactly  what  I  think. 

Landor*s  first  notice  of  it  to  Lady  Blessington  had  been  in 
a  letter  of  the  previous  April,  in  which,  after  mentioning  that 
he  had  for  some  time  been  composing  77ie  Citation  and  Ezami- 
ration  of  William  Shakespeare,  Euseby  Treen,  Joseph  Camaby^ 
and  SHas  Grough,  Clerk,  before  the  Worshipful  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
Knight,  touching  Deer-Stealing  on  the  19th  Day  of  Sejjfember, 
in  the  Year  of  Grace  1582,  now  first  published  from  Original 
Fapei'tt,  ho  added,  *  This  is  full  of  fun ;  I  know  not  whether  of 
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•  wit  It  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  wrote  that  is  likely  to  sell.' 
Thin  was  a  hint  to  his  friend  that  she  was  to  get  him  some 
money  for  it,  which  indeed  he  had  already  promised,  with  un- 
quenched  ardour  of  hope  and  all  his  old  splendour  of  benefi- 
cence, to  a  school-fellow  in  distress.  But  by  the  time  Laily 
Blessington  wrote  back  to  him  that  she  could  by  no  means  get 
money  for  the  anonymous  venture  (the  joke  of  the  Original 
Palmers  turning  of  course  on  the  reality  of  ^fr.  Ephraim  liar- 
nett,  their  e<litor  and  reporter),  Landor  had  discovered  gaming 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  school-fcllow*s  distress,  and  no  longer 
cared  to  get  money  for  him.  Just  as  content,  therefore,  to 
pay  for  printing  as  to  be  paid  for  printing,  his  book  crept 
into  the  world  unrecompensed  and  unannounced  in  the  autumn 
of  1834. 

I  did  my  best  then  to  draw  attention  to  it ;  but  the  popu- 
larity of  the  subject  has  not  made  it  an  exception  to  Landor's 
works  in  general,  and  what  has  been  done  for  them  remains  here 
also  necessary.  By  such  passages  as  could  be  taken  without  im- 
pairment of  their  Wauty,  however,  I  could  not  ho|)e  to  convey 
an  approximate  impres^iion  of  what  the  lM>ok  really  is.  Even  if 
its  richness  of  humour  could  be  displayed,  the  variety  of  its  wit, 
and  what  it  presents  of  a  very  rare  union  of  the  higher  ordt>r 
of  imagination  to  pathos  as  well  as  character  of  the  simplest 
kind,  there  would  be  something  beyond  all  this,  untold  and  still 
to  be  discovered.  As  Marlowe  defied  the  combined  powers  of 
the  poets  to  do  justice  to  the  face  of  his  mistress,  for  that 
the  highest  reaches  of  a  human  wit  might  be  attained  by 
them,  and 

*  Tet  iboald  there  borer  in  their  restlcM  beads 
One  thongbt,  one  frrace,  one  wonder  at  the  best 
Which  into  words  no  virtuo  can  digest ;' 

90  one  finds  here.  There  is  a  subtlety  of  genius  as  of  beauty 
that  escapes  when  we  would  fix  the  expression  of  any  special 
charm ;  but  at  least  one  thing  can  be  tnily  said  of  the  book,  that 
with  its  very  grain  and  tissue  there  is  interwoven  a  purpose 
pnifoundly  human.  It  is  steeped  in  the  deejK'st  waters  of 
humanity.  It  woidd  have  J^een  chanKrtori.sod  as  pintle  wh«»n 
th«  word  meant  all  that  is  noble  as  well  as  mild  and  wiiWk 
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There  has  been  nothing  written  about  Shakespeare  so  worthy 
of  surviving ;  and  whatever  becomes  of  it  now,  its  final  place 
will  probably  be  found  near  that  everlasting  name. 

Its  plan  is  the  simplest  possible.  Excepting  the  justice  and 
the  culprit,  the  only  persons  present  at  the  examination  are  the 
justice's  chaplain  Sir  Silas  Gough,  his  clerk  Mr.  Ephraim  Bar- 
nett  who  reports  it,  and  the  two  countrymen  who  watched 
Shakespeare  and  his  fellows  in  the  forest  and  give  evidence  of 
the  offence,  Joseph  Camaby  and  Euseby  Treen.  It  is  an  hour 
before  noontide  in  the  great  hall  at  Charlecote,  and  the  case  is 
proceeding  as  an  ordinary  sessions  matter,  when  suddenly,  one 
hardly  understands  how,  the  offence  of  the  culprit  has  become 
nothing,  and  the  culprit  himself  everything  :  for  justice,  chap- 
lain, witnesses,  reporter,  all  without  seeming  to  intend  it,  are 
but  adding  in  their  several  ways  to  the  interest  he  has  contrived 
to  awaken;  and  even  the  anger  of  the  worshipful  knight,  which 
had  fallen  heavily  on  him  at  first  for  his  girdings  at  the  chap* 
lain,  only  succeeds  in  so  finding  utterance  as  to  foreshadow 
something  humorously  different. 

*  Yonng  man,  I  perceive  that  if  I  do  not  stop  thee  in  thy  oounes,  thy 
name,  being  involved  in  thj  company*s,  may  one  day  or  other  reach  aoroM 
the  county;  and  folks  may  handle  it  and  torn  it  abont,  as  it  deeerveth, 
from  Goleshill  to  Nuneaton,  from  Bromwicham  to  Brownsover.  And  who 
knoweth  but  that,  years  i^^r  thy  death,  the  veiy  house  wherein  thou 
wert  bom  may  be  pointed  at  and  commented  on  by  knots  of  people,  gentle 
and  simple !  What  a  shame  for  an  honest  man*s  son !  .  . .  But  with  God*s 
blessing  the  hundred  shall  be  rid  of  thee,  nay  the  whole  shire.  We  will 
have  none  such  in  our  county :  we  justices  are  agreed  upon  it,  and  will 
keep  our  word  now  and  forevermore.  Woe  betide  aoy  that  wemMaa 
thee  in  any  part  of  him  !' 

When  the  evidence  comes  to  be  taken,  the  witnesses  have 
less  to  tell  of  seeing  Willy  in  Charlecote-park  helping  to  carry  off 
the  deer,  than  of  hearing  him  with  his  wonderful  talk  frighten 
his  companions  in  its  moonlit  glades ;  and  a  few  touches  reproduce 
the  scene  so  vividly  that  we  seem  ourselves  to  have  part  in  his 
strange  vagaries,  his  Windsor  whimsies,  his  Italian  girPs  nursery 
sighs,  his  Pucks  and  pinchings,  his  sleep  under  the  oaks  in  the 
ancient  forest  of  Arden,  and  his  waking  firom  sleep  in  the  Tem- 
pest far  at  sea.  But  the  witnesses  have  not  more  difficulty  in 
their  efiort  to  prove  the  offence  than  the  worshipful  Sir  Thomas 
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in  his  resolve  to  punish  the  offender.   '  I  cannot  fix  my  eyes  (as 

*  one  would  say)  on  the  shifting  and  sudden  shade-and-ehine, 

*  which  Cometh  back  to  me,  do  what  I  will,  and  mazes  me  in  a 

*  maimer  and  blinks  me.'  The  end  of  it  is  therefore  that  the 
warrant  of  commitment  is  put  aside,  and  the  lad  has  a  lecture 
read  to  him,  instead,  upon  his  ill  character  in  the  county; 
that  he  is  dissolute  and  light,  much  given  to  mummeries  and 
mysteries,  wakes  and  carousals,  cudgel-fighters,  mountebanks, 
nnd  wanton  women;  also  that  it  was  said  of  him  (his  worship 
hoped  this  might  be  without  foundation)  that  ho  enacted  parts, 
and  not  simply  of  foresters  and  fairies,  girls  in  the  green-sick- 
ness and  friars,  lawyers  and  outlaws,  but  likewise,  having  small 
reverence  for  station,  of  kings  and  queens,  knights  and  privy- 
councillors,  in  all  their  glory.  '  Eeason  and  ruminate  with  thy- 
'  self  now,'  he  adds,  as  the  chaplain  declares  folks  had  been  con- 
sumed at  the  stake  for  pettier  felonies,  and  Willy  holds  down 
his  head: 

*  Canst  thou  believe  it  to  be  innocent  to  counterfeit  kings  and  qneens  ? 
Bapposest  thoa  that  if  the  impression  of  their  faces  on  a  farthing  be  felo- 
nioQs  and  ropeworthj,  the  imitation  of  head  and  body,  Toice  and  bearing, 
plume  and  strat,  crown  and  mantle,  and  eTeiything  else  that  maketh  them 
royal  and  glorioas,  be  anght  less  ?  Perpend,  young  man,  perpend.  Con- 
sider who  among  inferior  mortals  shall  imitate  them  becomingly?  Dream- 
est  thon  they  talk  and  act  like  checkmcn  at  Banbnry  fair  7  How  can  thy 
•hallow  brain  suffice  for  their  vast  conceptions  ?  How  darest  thoa  say,  as 
they  do,  Hang  this  fellow,  Qnarter  that ;  flay,  matilate,  stab,  shoot,  prcf  s, 
hook,  torture,  bom  alive?  These  are  rayaltiee.  Who  appointed  thee  to 
saeh  office?* 

But  I  may  not  indulge  myself  by  farther  description.  Pro- 
fuse as  are  the  striking  thoughts  and  images  in  the  book,  and 
wonderful  everywhere  the  fitness  and  felicity  of  its  stylo,  its 
higher  wealth  of  imagination  and  wit  is  inseparable  from  the 
subtlety  of  its  art  and  design.  A  true  book  suifcrs  and  fades 
when  only  the  good  things  of  its  author  are  made  prominent ; 
but,  taken  each  at  its  worth,  all  here  are  so  very  mofttorly  that 
nothing  remains  to  be  said  of  a  writer  from  whom  such  things 
drop  so  abundantly  on  any  subject  that  engages  him,  than  that, 
however  distant  be  his  full  inheritance  of  fame,  ho  can  afford  to 
wait  the  time.  One  more  extract  alone  Fhall  be  takon,  and  nut 
from  the  Examination  itself.   To  it  arc  appended  by  its  reporter, 
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Upon  the  relation  of  one  of  the  retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
not  only  a  conference  on  the  condition  of  Ireland  between  the 
earl  and  ^Nfast^r  Edmund  Spenser,  but  also  a  delightful  sketch  of 
the  burial  of  Spenser  shortly  afterwards  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
^Mlat  follows,  on  the  common  lot,  is  from  the  Conference. 

'  Look  at  any  old  mansioD-honBe,  and  let  the  siin  shine  as  gloriooBlj 
as  it  may  on  the  golden  vanes,  or  the  arms  recently  quartered  over  the 
gateway,  or  the  embayed  window,  and  on  the  happy  pair  that  haply  is  toy- 
ing at  it ;  nevertheless  thon  mayest  say  that  of  a  certainty  the  same  fabric 
hath  seen  mneh  sorrow  ^-ithin  its  chambers,  and  heard  many  wailings : 
and  each  time  this  was  the  heaviest  stroke  of  all.  Funerals  have  passed 
along  through  the  stont-hearted  knights  npon  the  wainscot,  and  amid  the 
laughing  nymphs  npon  the  arras.  Old  servants  have  shaken  their  heads^ 
as  if  somebody  had  deceived  them,  when  they  fonnd  that  beanty  and  no- 
bility could  perish.  Edmund,  the  things  that  are  too  true  pass  by  ns  as  if 
they  were  not  true  at  all ;  and  when  they  have  singled  ni  out,  ^en  only 
do  they  strike  us.' 

Landor  justly  valued  this  Dialogue,  and  was  in  great  alarm 
on  hearing  from  England  that  the  friends  who  had  chaise  of  the 
printing  could  not  understand  why  the  same  volume  should  con- 
tain both  it  and  the  Examination.  Expressly  for  this,  he  wrote 
to  Lady  Blessington  (11th  of  October  1834) :  *  I  have  written  an 
'  Introduction  which  quite  satisfied  me ;  which  hardly  anything 

*  does  upon  the  whole,  though  everything  in  part.  Pray  relieve 
'  me,  then,  from  this  teasing  anxiety,  for  the  Examination  and 

*  the  Conference  if  disjoined  would  break  my  heart'  He  had 
his  vriah ;  yet  wellnigh  broke  his  heart  notwithstanding,  on  see- 
ing the  printed  book.     *  I  hope,'  he  wrote  to  Southey,  *  my  pub- 

*  lisher  sent  you  the  Examination  of  Shakespeare^ — alas  that  I 
'  should  say  it !  the  very  worsi-printed  book  that  ever  fell  into 

*  my  hands.    "  Volubly  discreet"  !  "  slipped  into"  for  "  stripped 

*  "  unto"  !  "Sit  mute"  for  "  stand;"  with  many,  many  others ! 

*  And  then  there  are  words  I  never  use,  such  as  "  utmost ;"  I 
'  always  write  "  uttermost."     In  fact  the  misprints  amount  to 

*  forty  of  the  grosser  kind,  and  I  know  not  how  many  of  the 
'  smaller !'  He  added,  with  kindly  aUusion  to  the  notice  I  had 
written  of  it,  that  if  a  friendly  report  of  the  thing  had  not  put 
him  in  good  humour  before  it  reached  him,  he  would  have  flung 
it  into  the  fire  then  and  there,  and  dismissed  it  from  his  thoughts 
forever. 
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The  friendly  report  had  outstripped  the  volume  in  Florence 
by  some  days,  and  when  the  single  copy  afterwards  arrived  he 
luul  to  lend  it  round  to  all  his  circle.  He  carefully  kept  the  little 
notes  from  successive  applicants  for  the  loan,  among  them  Milncs, 
Lrown,  Leckie,  Kirkup,  and  the  novelist  Mr.  James,  also  for  the 
time  his  neighbour;  and  the  flutter  of  pleasure  and  praise  among 
them  had  not  been  without  pleasure  for  himself,  and  a  flutter  of 
encouragement  too.  '  I  did  not  believe  such  kind  things  would 
'  be  said  of  me  for  at  least  a  century  to  come.*  The  eflect  sur- 
vived even  the  less  hopeful  side  of  the  picture ;  and  when  Crabb 
Ikobinson  wrote  from  Loudon  (10th  of  February  1835),  that  the 
Shakespeare  book  would  have  fallen  dead-bom  but  for  one  re- 
view, that,  though  this  had  proclaimed  its  beauties,  others  had 
found  it  unintelligible,  and  that  a  paper  of  high  character  had 
thrust  it  aside  as  '  a  mere  silly  imitation  of  obsolete  law  proceed- 
•  ings  and  phrases,'  Landor  only  replied  to  this  pcLrt  of  the  letter, 
that  he  was  busy  with  something  else  which  he  hoped  might 
have  better  fortune. 

The  '  sometliiug  else'  was  Pericles  and  Aspctsia,  also  written 
for  the  most  part  in  this  last  year  of  residence  in  Italy,  which  it 
helpa  to  make  memorable. 

VII.  Pericles  and  Aspasia. 

LANDOB  TO  socTHBT  (early  in  IHSG), 

'  My  friend  Mr.  Robinwon  hae  not  told  me  whether  Charles  Lamb  hat 
left  any  writings  behind  him.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the 
Euayt  of  Elia ;  and  his  eiBter's  style  ia  perfect.  I  ha^e  read  Mn.  Lei' 
ctMter'i  Scltool  foor  times,  and  each  time  with  equal  if  not  fresh  delight. 
She  it  now  far  advanced  in  years,  and  no  friend  can  be  in  the  place  of  a 
brother  to  her.  He  was  a  most  afi'ectiouate  creature,  pleasurable  and 
cTen-iempered.  Him  too  I  saw  but  once,  and  yet  I  think  of  him  as  if  I 
had  known  him  forty  years. 

Once,  and  once  only,  have  I  seen  thy  fni'e, 
Elia !  once  only  has  thy  tripping  tongue 
Run  o*er  my  breast,  yet  never  has  been  left 
Impression  on  it  stronger  or  more  sweet. 
Cordial  old  man !  what  youth  was  in  thy  years. 
What  wisdom  in  thy  lerity,  what  truth 
In  every  utterance  of  that  purest  soul  I 
Few  are  the  spirits  of  the  glorided 
I'd  spring  to  earlier  at  the  gate  of  Heaven. 
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Is  there  uiytliiDg  yet  left  npon  the  earth  ?  or  is  there  only  a  Toid  space 
between  yon  and  me  ?  .  .  .  I  began  a  conversation  between  Perieles  and 
Aspasia,  and  thoaght  I  oonld  do  better  by  a  series  of  letters  between 
them,  not  nnintermpted ;  for  the  letters  should  begin  with  their  first 
friendship,  shonld  give  place  to  their  conversations  afterwards,  and  re- 
commence on  their  supposed  separation  during  the  plague  of  Athens.  Few 
materials  are  extant :  Bayle,  Menage,  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  and  hardly 
anything  more.  So  much  the  better.  The  coast  is  clear :  there  are  nei- 
ther rocks  nor  weeds  before  me.  But  I  am  writing  as  if  I  had  not  torn 
to  pieces  all  their  love-letters  and  orations  I    Few  were  completed.' 

So  Landor  wrote  in  the  letter,  the  last  addressed  to  his  friend 
from  Italy^  which  Mr.  Milnes  brought  over  as  an  introduction 
to  the  poet-laureate.  But  even  while  he  wrote,  the  subject  of 
Pericles  had  recast  itself  in  his  mind ;  in  the  few  more  months 
that  remained  to  him  at  the  villa  Gherardescha  it  was  brought 
nearly  to  completion;  and  though,  having  carried  the  manuscript 
to  England  in  the  December  of  1835,  it  was  published  while  he 
resided  there,  it  is  to  Italy  the  book  belongs.  Here  therefore 
brief  account  of  it  is  given. 

The  first  notion  mentioned  to  Southey,  of  including  conver- 
sations in  his  plan,  was  thrown  over  afterwards ;  and  he  restricted 
himself  to  a  series  of  imaginary  letters,  opening  at  the  arrival  of 
Aspasia  in  Athens  from  her  native  Miletus,  and  closing  at  the 
death  of  Pericles  in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  interspersed  occasional  speeches ;  and  relieved  his  theme, 
which  he  also  adorns  and  illustrates,  by  a  variety  of  fragments 
of  verse  the  most  thoroughly  Greek  that  any  Englishman  has 
written.  It  was  a  daring  choice  to  select  a  time  which 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  life  took  in  the  lives  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  ancient  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and  men  of 
action,  by  whom  humanity  and  the  human  race  have  been  ex- 
alted ;  and  it  was  trebly  daring  to  advance  to  such  a  task,  trust- 
ing solely  to  the  force  of  his  genius  and  unassisted  but  by  the 
treasures  of  his  memory.  '  In  writing  my  Pericles  and  Aspasia^ 
he  says,  in  a  letter  of  the  27th  April  1836,  '  I  had  no  books  to 
'  consult  The  characters,  thoughts,  and  actions  are  all  fictions. 
'  Pericles  was  somewhat  less  amiable,  Aspasia  somewhat  less 
'  virtuous,  Alcibiades  somewhat  less  sensitive ;  but  here  I  could 
*  represent  him  so,  being  young,  and  before  his  character  was 
'  displayed.'  Besides  these,  his  only  leading  persons  are  Aspasia  s 
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friend  and  coontrywoman  Cleone,  and  the  philosopher  Anaxa- 
goroa ;  the  figures  in  his  foreground  being  wisely  few,  but  their 
grouping  and  accessories  such  as  to  surround  with  all  the  great- 
ness of  their  age  his  hero  and  heroine,  who  vie  with  each  other 
in  appreciation  of  the  genius  that  is  present  with  them,  and  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  glories  of  the  past.  There  are  several  ex- 
quisite episodes  ;  and  that  of  Xeniades  of  Miletus,  the  rejected 
lover  of  Aspasia,  himself  as  vainly  beloved  by  Cleone,  invests 
the  latter  with  a  softness  and  grace  hardly  second  to  Aspasia's 
own.  These  two  women  fill  the  book  to  overflowing  with  sensi- 
bility and  tenderness,  insomuch  that  one  of  Landor's  American 
admirers*  has  singled  it  out  as  in  this  respect  preeminent 
over  all  his  writings,  'a  book  that  we  are  frequently  forced 

*  to  drop,  and  surrender  ourselves  to  the  visions  and  memories^ 

*  soft  or  sad,  which  its  words  awaken,  and  cause  to  pass  before 
'  the  mind.'  Tet  a  book  also  that  perfectly  sustains  the  interest 
which  it  vividly  awakens.  Not  mean  is  the  exploit  when  a 
writer  can  satisfy  the  most  exacting  scholarship  while  he  re- 
vives the  forms  or  imitates  the  language  of  antiquity.  But  here 
we  have  something  more,  resembling  rather  antiquity  itself 
than  the  most  scholarly  and  successful  presentation  of  it.  We 
are  in  the  theatre  when  Prometheus  is  played  ;  we  are  in  the 
house  of  Aspasia  when  Socrates  and  Aristophanes  are  theru ; 
Thucydides  is  shown  to  us  in  the  promise  of  his  youth  ;  we  see 
the  last  of  the  triumphs  of  Sophocles  ;  and  in  speeches  and  letp 
tcrs  of  Pericles  upon  the  great  afOedrs  he  is  conducting,  History 
acta  herself  again.  Tlie  political  antagonism  of  Cimon,  and  the 
war  with  its  sad  disasters,  usher  in  the  mournful  close.  Amid 
the  horrors  of  the  plague  the  farewell  to  Athens  and  As()ai«ia  is 
written  ;  and  over  a  sun  that  is  grandly  setting  the  fier}*  star  oi 
Alcibia4le8  is  seen  to  rise.  Altogether  a  magnificent  subject 
veiy  nobly  handled.  Landor  hod  chosen  for  trial  the  bow  of 
Ulysses,  and  it  obeyed  his  hand. 

Something  to  show  manner  and  treatment  might  l>e  addinl, 
but  it  would  not  express  the  charm  that  overspn'uds  the  book 
us  with  a  wide  and  sunny  atmosphere  of  clear  bright  air.    It  is 

"  H.T  old  friend  Mr.  Hillmrd  of  Boston ,  who  pabliflhisl  in  that  city 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  a  volumo  of  *  Scloctioiu  from  Landoi*.* 
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only  to  be  understood  from  reading  it  how  intensely  Greek  the 
mind  of  Landor  was.  Here  his  faults  became  beauties.  What 
one  inclines  to  object  to  very  often  in  his  writing,  that  his  cha- 
racters make  too  little  allowance  for  human  passions,  that  they 
leave  too  little  room  for  what  in  mechanics  is  called  friction,  that, 
as  during  all  his  own  life  their  inventor  and  maker  was  apt  to 
do,  they  too  much  believe  what  they  wish  and  too  readily  sup- 
pose to  be  practicable  what  appears  to  be  desirable,  is  no  objec- 
tion here.  AMiat  we  forever  associate  with  the  Greeks,  of  buoyant 
grace,  elaborate  refinement,  precision  of  form,  and  imagination 
more  sensuous  and  fanciful  than  sentimental  or  spiritual,  we  shall 
always  find  in  most  perfect  expression  where  the  impulsive  pre- 
dominates over  the  reflective  part  of  the  intellect.  The  mind  of 
Landor  was  not  more  Greek  than  his  style  was  English,  and  here 
it  was  at  its  very  best ;  perfect  in  form,  solid  in  substance,  in 
expression  always  concise  and  pure,  and  often  piercing  and  ra- 
diant as  light  itsel£  It  was  said  of  the  book  by  one  who  was 
herself  a  Greek  scholar  (Miss  Barrett :  21st  of  August  1839), 
that  if  he  had  written  only  this,  it  would  have  shown  him  to 
be  'of  all  living  writers  the  most  unconventional  in  thought 
'  and  word,  the  most  classical,  because  the  freest  from  mere  clas- 
'  sicahsm,  the  most  Greek,  because  preeminently  and  purely 

*  English.' 

At  its  close  are  three  scenes  in  which  Aspasia  completes  the 
story  of  Agamemnon.  The  first,  where  the  shade  of  Iphigenia, 
unconscious  of  her  mother's  double  crime,  meets  on  his  descent 
from  death  the  shade  of  her  father,  by  whose  hand  she  had  her- 
self perished,  is  for  the  originality  of  its  conception  unsurpassed ; 
and  the  second  and  third,  representing  the  fate  of  Clytemnestra 
and  the  madness  of  Orestes,  are,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  in- 
tensity and  vividness  uf  their  dramatic  expression,  unequalled 
in  the  dramatic  writings  of  our  time.  Of  the  book  containing 
them  he  wrote  to  me  afterwards :  '  There  is  only  one  thought  of 
<  another  man  beside  myself  in  the  whole  of  it,  and  this  I  have 
'  given  twice,  wishing  it  to  bo  the  one  that  weighed  most  with 

*  Pericles, — that  he  never  caused  an  Athenian  to  put  on  moum- 

*  ing.  In  the  rest,  prose  and  poetry,  wherever  I  detected  a  simi- 
'  larity  to  another,  I  struck  out  the  sentence,  however  luath,  and 
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'  however  certain  that  it  would  have  been  mine.  But,  alas,  the 
'  air  we  breathe  is  breathed  by  millions ;  so  are  the  thoughts.' 
Though  scrupulous  not  to  commit  the  offence,  he  could  not  avoid 
the  charge ;  and  the  reader  will  be  amused  to  learn  the  effect 
hereafter  produced  by  it.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  Pericles 
ami  Aspasia  was  not  published  until  the  spring  of  1836  ;  and 
tliat  in  the  interval  Landor  had  left  the  viUa  Gherardescha,  and 
taken  up  his  residence  in  England. 

VIII.  Self-banishment  from  Fiesolb. 

'I  leave  thee,  beantconB  Italy!  no  more 
From  the  high  terraces,  at  eventide, 
To  look  anpino  into  thy  depths  of  skj, 
Thy  golden  moon  hetween  the  cliff  and  mo. 
Or  thy  dark  spires  of  fretted  cypresses 
Bordering  the  channel  of  the  milky-way. 
Fiesole  and  Valdamo  mast  be  dreams 
Hereafter,  and  my  own  lost  Afl&ico 
Murmur  to  me  but  in  the  poet's  song. 
I  did  believe  (what  have  I  not  believed  ?) 
Weary  with  age,  but  unopprest  by  pain, 
To  clone  in  thy  soft  clime  my  quiet  day. 
And  rest  my  bones  in  the  mimosa's  shade. 
Hope !  Hope !  few  ever  cherisht  thee  so  little, 
Few  are  the  heads  thou  hast  so  rarely  raised ; 
But  thou  didst  promise  this,  and  all  was  well : 
For  we  are  fond  of  thinking  where  to  lie 
When  every  pulse  hath  ceast,  when  the  lone  heart 
Can  lift  no  aspiration.  .  .  .  Over  all 
The  smiles  of  Nature  shed  a  potent  charm. 
And  light  us  to  our  chamber  at  the  grave.'  w.  s.  L. 

*  Among  the  unaccountable  things  in  me,  and  many  are  so 

*  even  to  myself,  is  this,  that  I  admired  Pindar  somewhat  more 

*  in  youth  tlmn  in  what  ought  to  be  a  graver  age.  However,  his 

*  wisdom,  his  high-mindedness,  and  his  excellent  selection  of 
'  topics,  in  which  no  writer  of  prose  or  verse  ever  eqimlled  him, 

*  render  him  worthy  to  spend  the  evening  with  one  who  has 

*  passed  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  with  Dante.'  His  old  school- 
fellow Cary  had  visited  Italy,  and  to  him  these  words  were 
addressed,  thanking  him  for  his  translation  of  Pindar.  Wliat 
also  the  course  of  my  narrative  requires  that  I  should  now  relate, 
the  reader  must  be  content  to  uocopt  among  the  *  unaccountable 
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*  things.'  No  account  can  as  yet  be  given  of  it  which  he  will 
be  able  to  regard  as  entirely  intelligible. 

In  April  1835  Landor  had  left  his  villa,  and  was  in  Florence 
waiting  a  letter  &om  Armitage  Brown,  at  this  time  on  his  way 
to  England.  A  few  nights  before  his  departure,  when  bidden 
to  his  last  dinner  at  the  villa,  he  had  been  present  at  the  scene 
that  had  driven  Landor  from  Fiesole;  and  in  justification  of  this 
extreme  step  an  account  of  what  he  witnessed  had  been  asked 
from  him.  *It  was  scarcely  possible  for  me,'  he  wrote  from 
Genoa  on  the  4th  of  April, '  to  make  such  a  reply  as  your  letter 
'  required  before  I  quitted  Florence.     As  we  have  a  day's  rest 

*  here,  I  avail  m3r8elf  of  it'  He  grieves  to  have  to  be  ungracious 
to  one  who  had  uniformly  treated  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  kindness;  'but  there  are  certain  words,  which,  once  ut- 

*  tered,  whether  directed  towards  myself  or  my  friend,  cancel 
'  every  obligation ;  nor  can  I  affect  to  feel  their  power  lessened 
'  on  account  of  their  being  uttered  by  the  wife  of  my  friend.' 
He  then  describes  language  used  in  presence  of  the  elder  child- 
ren, which  had  constituted  the  unpardonable  offence,  and  which 
he  declares  to  have  had  no  provocation.  '  It  commenced  by 
'  upbraiding  you  for  conduct  excessively  bad  towards  herself; 

*  but  her  own  statement,  as  weU  as  your  answer,  certainly  proved 

*  that  you  were  blameless,  and  I  ventured  to  point  out  her  mis- 
'  take.     Unfortunately  no  attention  was  paid  to  either  of  ns ; 

*  and  still  more  unfortunately — '  But  the  story  is  an  old  and 
familiar  one,  that  it  is  the  very  consciousness  of  our  own  injus- 
tice which  will  make  us  add  to  the  ii^'ury  we  inflict,  and  that, 
by  doing  all  we  can  to  aggravate  the  wrong  we  commit,  we  seem 
to  justify  ourselves  for  committing  it. 

*  I  am  ashamed  to  write  down  the  words,  tmt  to  hear  them  was  pain- 
fnl.  ...  I  am  afraid  my  patience  wonld  haye  left  me  in  a  tenth  part  of 
the  time ;  hnt  yon,  to  my  astonishment,  sat  with  a  composed  ooontenanoe, 
never  once  making  use  of  an  nncivil  expression,  unless  the  following  may 
he  so  considered,  when,  after  ahont  an  hour,  she  seemed  ezhaosted:  **I 
beg,  madam,  yon  will,  if  yon  think  proper,  proceed ;  as  I  made  up  my 
mind,  from  the  first,  to  endure  at  least  twice  as  mnch  as  yon  have  heen 
yet  pleased  to  sx>eak."  After  dinner,  when  I  saw  her  leave  the  room,  I 
followed,  and  again  pointed  ont  her  mistake ;  when  she  readily  agreed 
with  me,  saying  she  was  convinced  yon  were  not  to  hlame.  At  this  I 
conld  not  forhear  exclaiming,  **  Well,  then  ?'*  in  the  h<^  of  bearing  baek 
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to  joQ  tome  slight  mckDowledgment  of  regret  od  her  part :  bat  in  this  I 
wu  diMppointed.  Yon  condnde  yonr  letter  with,  "  I  feel  confident  70a 
will  write  tk  few  lines,  exculpating  me,  if  jon  think  I  have  acted  with  pro- 
priety in  yery  trying  oircnmstanoes ;  and  condemning  me,  if  I  acted  with 
▼iolence,  precipitation,  or  mdeness/*  For  more  than  eleven  years  I  have 
been  intimate  with  yon,  and,  daring  that  time,  freqnrnting  yonr  honsc,  I 
never  once  saw  yon  behave  towards  Mrs.  Landor  oUierwise  than  with  the 
most  gentlemanly  demeanoor,  while  yoar  love  for  yoar  children  was  nn- 
boanded.  I  was  always  aware  that  yon  gave  entire  control  into  her  hands 
over  the  children,  the  servants,  and  the  management  of  the  house ;  and, 
when  vexed  or  annoyed  at  anything,  I  conld  not  bnt  remark  that  yon  were 
in  the  habit  of  requesting  the  cause  to  be  remedied  or  removed,  as  a  favour 
to  yourself.  All  this  I  have  more  than  once  repeated  to  Mrs.  Landor  in 
answer  to  her  accusations  against  you,  which  I  could  never  well  compre- 
h«*nd.  When  I  have  elsewhere  heard  you  accused  of  being  a  violent  man, 
1  have  frankly  acknowledged  it ;  limiting  however  your  riolence  to  persons 
guilty  of  meanness,  roguery,  or  duplicity ;  by  which  I  meant,  and  said,  that 
you  utterly  lost  your  temper  with  the  Italians.* 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  these  sentences,  or  even  the  en- 
tire contents  of  the  letter,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  quote  them, 
are  thought  by  me  to  afford  the  justification  for  which  they  wero 
sought  by  Landor  and  written  by  his  friend :  but  what  they  tell 
has  the  value  of  suggesting  much  that  the  writer  had  not  the 
power  to  tell ;  '  the  gentlemanly  demeanour'  and  the  '  unbounded 
'  love'  are  significant  of  more  than  was  intended  by  such  con- 
trasted expressions ;  and  in  the  scene  referred  to,  taken  at  its 
worst,  even  in  the  step  that  followed,  extravagant  as  it  was,  the 
reader  of  former  passages  of  this  work  may  possibly  see  but  the 
sequel  of  what  could  not  ever  have  been  expected  to  have  favour- 
able issue.  If,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  delineated  fairly  the 
character  it  was  my  purpose  to  express,  it  will  seem  that  no  in- 
jury so  fatal  could  be  done,  nor  any  offence  so  unpardonable  be 
committed,  as  one  that  might  wound  such  a  man  in  his  self-love 
by  lowering  him  in  his  own  opinion  before  others,  with  whom 
especially  he  desired  to  stand  well.  Ho  fled  from  his  young  wife 
at  Jersey,  not  because  of  her  expressions,  but  because  her  little 
sister  heard  them  ;  and  he  had  now  the  same  reason  for  desert- 
ing his  home  at  Fiesole,  without,  alas,  the  same  excuse  for  re- 
turning. It  was  a  home  that  must  in  future  have  always  listencre 
for  such  disputes;  and  perhaps,  with  everyday  that  now  passed, 
disposed  more  and  more  themselves  to  take  part  in  them.  *  It 
*  was  not  willingly/  he  wrote  to  Soutliey,  '  that  I  left  Tuscany 
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*  and  my  children.  There  was  but  one  spot  upon  earth  on  which 

*  I  had  fixed  my  heart,  and  four  objects  on  which  my  affection 

*  rested.  That  they  might  not  hear  every  day  such  language  as 
'  no  decent  person  should  ever  hear  once,  nor  despise  both  pa- 

*  rents,  I  left  the  only  delight  of  my  existence.'  The  conclusion 
nevertheless  is  forced  upon  us,  that  it  was  more  for  his  own  sake 
than  for  theirs  the  extraordinary  determination  was  taken.  He 
could  not  believe,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  language  always  after- 
wards used  by  him,  that,  with  his  own  mere  withdrawal  from 
his  home,  all  indecency  of  language  or  temper  was  to  cease  there 
forever ;  and  the  more  he  condemns  what  had  become  unbear- 
able by  himself,  the  more  he  condemns  himself  for  having  left 
his  children  exposed  to  it. 

It  is  true  that  attempts  were  made  for  him  by  friends,  in 
which  he  took  part  more  or  less  eagerly,  to  induce  at  least  the 
two  elder  children  to  join  him  in  England ;  he  had  so  far  set- 
tled as  to  engage  to  meet  them  at  Yerona  with  a  hope  of  their 
coming  back  with  him  ;  in  negotiations  having  this  in  view,  or 
similar  but  more  partial  concessions,  Francis  Hare  and  his  re- 
lative Mrs.  Dashwood,  ^liss  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth,  his  friend 
Ablett,  and  others  very  warmly  engaged :  there  were  even  pro- 
posals for  his  own  return  urged  in  the  year  of  his  flight  by  his 
wife's  relatives  in  England,  pressed  upon  him  two  years  after- 
wards by  Crabb  Robinson  when  visiting  Italy  with  Wordsworth, 
and  revived,  at  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Landor  herself,*  when  Ken- 
yon  was  at  Fiesole  with  Mr.  Bezzi  two  years  later ;  but  to  these 
last  overtures  the  only  answer  was  a  peremptory  negative,  and, 
under  objections  that  would  have  seemed  to  me  very  far  from 
insuperable,  all  the  other  endeavours  broke  down.  I  am  bound  to 
add,  at  the  same  time,  that  to  an  excessively  urgent  appeal  from 
^Ir.  Ravenshaw,  who  had  married  one  of  his  wife's  sisters,  Lan- 
dor made  detailed  reply  of  such  a  character  as  to  elicit  from  his 
brother-in-law  frank  admission  of  the  strength  of  the  grounds  on 

^  *  Their  mother*  (I  qnote  Mr.  Bezzi^s  letter  to  Landor,  19th  Norem- 
her  1839),  *  as  yoa  well  know,  does  not — perhaps  cannot — exercise  any 

*  wholesome  control  over  them'  (the  children) ;  *  she  pUinlj  admits  this  : 
'  and  addnees  it  as  a  reason,  among  others,  why  she  wishes  and  hopes 

*  joa  will  return.* 
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which  his  refusal  to  comply  was  based  ;  nor  was  the  application 
fn^m  that  quarter  ever  n?nowed.  *  I  am  sure  you  are  wanted  at 
'  home/  wrote  Crabb  Kobinson  to  him  from  the  villa  iteelf  in 
Juno  1837,  *  and  that  your  presence  might  have  the  hap]>iost 

•  eiTect  on  the  character  of  your  children.  It  mi;:ht  Iw  decisive 
'  as  to  the  happiness  of  your  daughter.'     *  I  wisli  to  Ileavrn 

•  Julia  were  with  you,'  Mr.  James  had  written  to  him  in  the 
same  month  of  the  ]>revious  year  1836.     '  It  would  be  a  com- 

•  fort  to  you  and  a  blessing  to  her ;  for  Italy,  and  Italy  witlunit 

•  a  father's  can*,  is  a  sa<l  land  for  young  fair  woman.'  Between 
these  dates  I  ventured  myself  to  make  impiir}'  if  there  were  any 
chance  of  his  consenting  to  return ;  and  his  n^ply  gave  me  no 
ho|>e  whatever.  The  condition  he  would  have  impose<l  ren<lere<l 
it  oipi.illy  impossible  that  he  should  rejoin  liis  children  in  Italy, 
or  tli.'it,  with  the  division  at  which  the  elder  ones  hail  arrived 
res|N'cting  their  mother,  they  sliould  join  him  in  England,  llo 
rncloscd  to  me  with  his  letter  at  the  time,  I  widl  n*inember.  a 
then  untinished  Conversation  in  which  he  had  just  written  these 
sentences : 

*  Nc-Kli^^once  of  order  and  propriety,  of  dnties  and  cinliticH.  lonff:  en- 
dared,  often  deprecated,  ceases  to  bo  tolerable,  when  children  trroir  np 
and  are  in  danger  of  foUowini;  the  example.  It  ofti>n  bappenn  that,  if  a 
man  anbappy  in  the  married  Btate  were  to  discloHe  the  muni  fold  can(i«'S 
of  bis  uueahincfifi,  they  would  be*  funnd — by  tbotue  who  were  iN'yund  tlu-ir 
inflaenre  to  b«'  of  vncb  a  natnre  as  mther  to  excite  derinion  than  Fvm- 
pathy.  The  wati-m  of  bitterneFS  do  not  fall  on  his  hea«i  in  a  cataract, 
bot  throQKh  a  c«dandiT:  one  however  like  the  vases  of  tbeDanaides,  per- 
furated  only  for  repb  ninhment.  We  know  scarcely  the  veBtibnle  of  a  house 
of  which  we  fancy  we  have  |M*netrat«Hl  all  the  comers.  We  know  not  bow 
irn*'VoaslT  a  man  may  have  HnfTered,  lont;  before  the  calumnies  of  the  world 
beffU  bim  as  he  ri'lnctantly  Ifft  bis  honse-door.  There  are  women  frum 
whom  incessant  t**ars  of  anprer  swi>Il  forth  at  ima^anary  wrongs ;  but  of 
ecmtrition  for  their  own  delinquencies,  nitt  one.* 

•  Arrangements'  continu4>d  nevertheless  to  be  suggested,  and 
there  wen*  even  active  measures  on  foot  to  give  them  trial,  «•>- 
ing  so  far  in  one  instance  a<t  the  engagement  of  a  house  near  Ply- 
mouth, in  which  the  mother  might  n'siile  with  all  the  rhiMren, 
the  lather  living  in  lo<lging8  near  ;*  but  I  Indieve  his  own  resolve 

*  The  unceasinK  efTorta  of  Francis  Hare  and  bis  cousin  Mrs.  Pash- 
wnod  broniibt  ninttern  tbun  far,  Thf  latti-r  wrote,  in  Novi'niluT  K17.  to 
I«aiidur's  t>iiiterElizab«-tb,  that  he  bad  couHeut«'d  to  allow  the  whole  family 
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to  have  been  now  so  decisively  and  so  finally  taken  tliat  at  this 
point  I  quit  the  subject  Whatever  farther  illustration  it  re- 
ceives in  these  pages  will  be  from  circumstances  or  allnsioiis 
unavoidably  incident  to  the  narrative. 

In  the  month  when  he  quitted  Florence  he  had  a  letter  from 
Francis  Hare,  at  this  time  in  Home,  full  of  pleasure  and  wonder 
at  his  Shakespeare;  telling  him  his  genius  had  become  stronger 
of  wing  under  the  heights  of  Fiesole ;  hoping  that  his  volume 
of  unpublished  Conversations  had  been  found ;  and  suggesting 
as  a  subject  for  a  new  conversation  to  be  added  to  it,  the  meet- 
ing and  dinner  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  during  his  flight  from 
Home,  with  the  two  cardinals  that  succeeded  him  as  Popes  Leo 
and  Clement.  It  was  a  good  subject,  but  an  unlucky  time;  and 
as  to  the  missing  Conversations  Landor  had  to  reply  even  lees 
favourably.  He  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Willis  giv- 
ing doubtful  hope  of  their  recovery.  The  effusion  was  charac- 
teristic. 

*  I I1AT6  to  beg  that  yoQ  will  lay  to  the  charge  ofEngUtnd  apart  of  the 
annoyance  yon  will  feel  abont  jonr  books  and  ms.  I  was  never  more  flat- 
tered by  a  commission,  and  I  have  never  fulfilled  one  so  ill.  They  went 
to  America  vi&  Leghorn,  and  I  expected  fully  to  have  arrived  in  New 
York  a  month  or  two  after  them.  Bnt  here  I  am  still,  and  here  I  fear  I 
shall  be  for  six  months  or  a  year  to  come.  I  will  write  immediately  to 
the  United  States  for  them.' 

England  was  the  culprit  for  having  treated  Mr.  N.  P.  Willia 
so  well  that  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  quit  the  enter- 
taining land.  He  was  become  Anglomane.  '  I  think  no  king 
'  in  Europe  lives  half  so  well'  as  he  had  lived  in  Gordon-castle 
and  other  Scotch  houses,  and  in  the  hospitable  halls  of  Lady 
Blessington.    As  for  what  Landor  had  written  to  him  in  praise 


to  come  to  England  in  the  following  ApriL    '  A  more  affectionate  letter 

*  than  nsnal  from  Arnold,  and  a  most  kind  and  sensible  one  from  my  ex- 

*  cellent  cousin  Francis  Hare,  strongly  advising  the  step  for  his  ohildren*8 

*  sake,  have  led  to  this.'    Landor  had  written  to  her :  *  I  shall  tell  him 

*  (F.  H.)  that  they  may  all  come  next  April,  on  condition  that  I  never  see 

*  her.*  Of  course  it  idl  went  off;  and  in  the  next  following  month,  at  the 
end  of  a  letter  describing  a  proposal  -jf  Dr.  GonoUy's  to  restore  *  Shake- 
'  speare's  chapel,*  to  which  he  had  subscribed  five  pounds,  he  named  Mrs. 
Dashwood's  scheme  to  me  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  speaking  at  the  same 
time  vexy  highly  of  her  kindness. 
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of  New  England, — well,  ^fr.  Willis  thouglit  that  country  really 
did  deserve  *■  not  ill  of  his  respect* : 

*  Bat  it  iB  an  nngncioaB  people,  and  bcRt  jadf^cd  at  a  dietance.  They 
would  offend  .ronr  notiouB  of  what  is  due  from  one  gentleman  to  another 
«TerT  hoar  if  roa  liTed  among  them,  while  in  the  great  oatline  (all  that  is 
•een  in  the  diiitance)  they  are  a  just  and  intelligent  race,  and  good  trns- 
U.'OB  of  one*8  birthright  of  national  pride.  The  perfection  of  good  fortane, 
I  think,  in  to  2»^  an  American  and  live  with  Englishmen.* 

Landor  will  be  thought  perhaps  not  without  excuse  for  the 
way  in  which  he  always  aftorwanls  s]x>kc  of  Mr.  X.  P.  Willis. 
Itefore  (quitting  Italy  he  stayed  some  time  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca, 
and  he  did  nut  arrive  in  England  until  the  autumn  of  1835.  lie 
stayed  thn*e  months  at  Llanbcdr-hall  with  Mr.  Ahlctt,  passed 
tlio  winter  months  at  CliftoUi  and  rejoined  his  friend  at  Lldn- 
bedr  in  the  spring  of  1836* 
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I.  New  and  Old  Priendshipt.  n.  The  Pentamerxm  of  Boeeaceio  «n4 
Petrarea.  ni.  Writing  Play$,  it.  Vi$iti  and  VisiUm.  T.  DetUh  cf 
Southey,  Ti.  lAUt  Series  of  Convertatione.  Tn.  A  Friend  not  Lite- 
rary. Tni.  Reviewe,  Collected  Workt^  Poemata  et  Jnseriptionee,  and 
HMenici^  n.  Summer  Holidaye  and  Oueete  at  Home.  x.  Deathe  of 
Old  Friends,  xi.  Fruit  gathered  from  an  Old  Tree.  xn.  Silent  Com- 
pttnions.  xzn.  Lcut  Days  in  Bath^  and  Final  Departure  from  Eng- 
land, 

L  New  and  Old  Friendships. 

1  HAYS  described  on  a  foimer  page  the  impression  made  upon 
me  by  Lander  when  I  met  him  first  in  the  summer  of  1836.  He 
and  Wordsworth  had  come  to  town  expressly  to  witness  Tal- 
fourd's  Ion;  with  Crabb  Robinson  they  occupied  the  same  box 
on  the  first  night  of  that  beautifid  tragedy ;  and  well  satisfied 
they  seemed  with  themselves  and  with  each  other,  as,  to  many 
who  watched  them  during  the  performance,  they  half  divided 
the  interest  with  the  play.  We  all  of  us  met  afterwards  at  Tal- 
fourd's  house ;  but,  of  the  talk  that  might  have  made  such  a 
night  memorable,  I  regret  that  I  recollect  only  one  thing  (im- 
pressed upon  my  memory  by  what  followed  a  little  later),  that 
when  the  absence  of  Southey  was  deplored,  in  connection  with 
the  domestic  griefs  that  sadly  occupied  him  at  the  time,  there 
was  an  expression  of  feeling  from  both  Wordsworth  and  Landor 
of  unrestrained  and  unaffected  earnestness.  When  a  very  few 
weeks  had  passed  after  this,  it  was  not  a  little  startling  to 
receive  a  Satire  on  Satirists  very  evidently  by  Landor,  in 
which  Wordsworth  was  handled  sharply  for  alleged  disrespect  to 
Southey. 

It  is  hardly  worth  mention  here.     It  made  Crabb  Robinson 
very  angry,  and,  to  propitiate  him,  Landor  good-naturedly  called 
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back  hU  own  copy  of  the  satire  already  on  its  way  to  Sontbey  ; 
but  he  stuck  to  his  point  that  Wordsworth  had  been  unjust  to 
Southey's  poetry,  and  had  indeed  small  appreciation  generally 
for  the  highest  kinds  of  merit.  To  which  Robinson  made. an 
excellent  reply ;  going  wider  and  deeper  than  he  meant  to  go, 
or  perhaps  knew  that  he  was  going.  '  What  matters  it  that  he 
'  is  insensible  to  the  astonishing  powers  of  Voltaire  or  Goethe  t 
'  He  is,  after  all,  Wordsworth.     In  all  cases  I  care  little  what  a 

*  man  is  not ;  I  look  to  what  he  is.  And  Wordsworth  has  writ- 
'  ton  a  hundred  poems  the  least  excellent  of  which  I  would  not 

*  sacrifice  to  givo  him  that  openness  of  heart  you  require.  Pro- 
'  ductive  power  acts  by  means  of  concentration.  With  few 
'  exceptions  those  only  love  everytliing  who,  like  me,  can  them- 
'  selves  do  nothing.'  Nor  was  the  satire  itself  all  satire ;  for 
not  a  few  passages  from  it  might  be  cited  that  rise  equally  above 
the  injustice  committed  and  the  anger  provoked  by  it  PericleM 
and  Asixuia  had  at  this  time  been  published,  and  to  Southey 
thanks  are  given  for  having  encouraged  its  writer  to  efforts  of 
which  the  fruit  was  its  Agamemnon  scenes. 

*  Called  up  by  genins  in  an  after-age. 
That  awf al  Bpectre  nhook  the  Athenian  stage ; 
From  eve  to  morn,  from  morn  to  parting  night. 
Father  and  daughter  stood  before  my  sight ; 
I  felt  the  looka  they  gave,  the  words  they  said. 
And  recondacted  each  serener  shade.  .  . 
Erer  shall  those  to  me  be  well-spent  days ; 
Sweet  fell  the  tears  upon  them,  sweet  the  praise.* 

For  some  of  the  praise  I  was  rrsponsible ;  and  very  cordial 
acknowledgment  of  it  reached  me  in  a  letter  written  from  Hei- 
delberg (1st  8eptcml>cr  183G),  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  vain 
hope  of  being  joined  there  by  his  elder  children;  when  at 
the  same  time  he  sent  me  a  fresh  scone  of  OreMfM  at  Ddpht, 
and  told  me  that  those  which  had  been  most  admired  were  '  writ- 
'  ten  at  our  friend  Kenyon*8  before  breakfast,  but  chiefly  in  the 

*  bedtime  morning,  while  the  sheets  of  Pericles  were  passing 

*  through  the  press.'  Not  praise  only  fell,  however,  but  here 
and  there  a  less  kindly  word  for  which  he  had  little  tolerance. 
He  wrote  to  me  from  Clifton,  on  the  29th  of  October : 

*I  rtftamed  from  Qemany  a  fortnight  since,  bat  fonnd  myself  s« 
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fatigned  and  spiritless  that  I  remained  only  a  night  in  London,  not  erea 
going  to  pay  my  respects  at  Gore-house.  The  splendid  things  yon  hare 
written  of  me  have  aroused,  it  seems,  the  oholer  of  Blackwood.  I  never 
have  read  nntil  this  moment  (nor  now)  a  single  nniiiher  of  that  worthy, 
who,  I  understand,  has  the  impudence  to  declare  that  I  have  stolen,  God 
knows  what,  from  him  and  others.  ...  I  am  not  informed  how  long  this 
Scotchman  has  been  at  work  about  me,  but  my  publisher  has  advised  me 
that  he  loses  150L  by  my  Pericles.  So  that  it  is  probable  the  Edinburgh 
Areopagites  have  condenmed  me  to  a  fine  in  my  absence ;  for  I  never 
can  allow  any  man  to  be  a  loser  by  me,  and  am  trying  to  economise  to 
the  amount  of  this  indemnity  to  Saunders  and  Otley.  ...  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  I  shall  fix  myself  at  Clifton  for  a  year.* 

The  BlacktDood  review  was  really  not  a  bad  one,  and,  with 
a  laugh  for  the  absurdity  of  its  parallel  passages,  might  hare 
satisfied  any  man ;  he  described  it  himself  as  a  mere  '  kick  on 
*  the  shin  between  two  compliments ;'  yet  what  was  here  threat- 
ened was  soon  atlerwards  actually  done,  and  the  hundred  pounds 
which  ^Ir.  James  had  obtained  for  the  ms.  of  Pericles  was  paid 
back  by  Landor  to  its  publishers.  It  may  be  held  perhaps  here- 
after among  the  curiosities  of  literature  that  an  author  should 
have  done  this.     I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  other  instance. 

In  the  same  letter  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  original  edition 
of  Iklilton's  Defensio,  which  had  belonged  to  SwifVs  celebrated 
uncle  Godwin,  one  of  whose  lineal  descendants  was  fiist  husband 
of  his  fnend  the  Countess  de  l^lolande :  and  here  I  may  say, 
once  for  all,  that  a  continual  and  inexhaustible  source  of  sym- 
pathy between  us  was  our  common  admiration  of  those  chiefs 
of  our  Commonwealth  to  whom  early  studies  had  led  me ;  and 
that  even  the  glittering  forms  of  antique  gods  and  heroes  never 
took  more  radiant  shape,  in  Landor's  imagination,  than  the 
homely  iron  helmets  and  builalo  cuirasses  of  our  English  Hamp- 
dens,  Iretons,  Slakes,  and  Cromwells. 

At  Clifton  the  winter  was  passed ;  but  before  I  mention  his 
meeting  with  Southey,  who  joined  him  there,  an  extract  fix)m 
a  letter  addcssed  to  tliat  friend  may  be  given. 

*  I  have  been  in  Germany  three  months,  hoping  that  some  of  my 
family  would  meet  me  there.  Here  I  am  again  at  Clifton,  and  here  I 
think  I  shall  finish  mv  days ;  the  climate  suits  my  health  so  perfectly. 
Again  I  hear  the  rumour,  and  this  time  I  hope  it  is  not  a  false  one,  that 
you  are  coming  amongst  us.  God  grant  that  the  expectation  may  arise 
from  some  improvement  in  the  health  of  Mrs.  Southey.  .  .  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  civilities  I  met  with  in  Germany  among  the  learned.  No  sooner 
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bad  I  remched  England  than  I  was  informed  of  an  attack  made  on  me, 
and  a  worse  threatened,  by  some  doctor  or  professor  in  Edinburgh.  Bat 
his  labonr  is  Tain  in  regard  to  me.  I  hare  only  to  send  bade  the  100/.  1 
got  for  my  PericUs,  Did  yon  ever  receive  those  two  Tolnmes  ?  The  short 
letter  of  Pericles  on  the  death  of  his  sons  will  please  yon,  and  perhaps 
some  few  others.  .  .  I  have  been  reading  for  the  third  time  Charles 
Elton *s  elegy  on  the  loss  of  his  two  sons.  It  is  not  an  elegy  (thoagh  the 
strnctnre  of  the  Terse  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter),  bat  many  parts 
strike  me  as  mnch  as  anything  I  ever  read  of  the  elegaic.  Tears  were  in 
my  eyes  the  first  time,  the  second  time,  and  the  third  time,  on  reading 

"  That  night  the  little  chamber  where  they  lay, 
Fast  by  my  own,  was  vacant  and  was  still.*' 

I  do  not  like  the  Rhine  so  mnch  as  many  parts  of  Italy.  Comn,  Sorrento, 
and  Amalfi,  to  say  nothing  of  Ischia  and  Capri,  far  san>a8S  all  without 
the  Alps,  I  mean  on  this  side  of  them.  Let  me  hear  anything  which  gives 
yoQ  satisfaction  or  hope.* 

There  was  little  of  either,  alas,  left  for  Southoy  in  this  world ; 
but  such  lights  and  shadows  of  the  pleasant  past  as  wore  still 
to  be  reflected  from  its  old  associations  and  memories,  he  now 
for  the  last  time  enjoyed  in  comi)any  with  his  friend.  Their 
sympathies  were  close  and  affectionate  as  ever,  widely  as  th«Mr 
opinions  had  diverged;  and  even  of  some  later  Conversations, 
in  which  idols  of  his  own  were  overthrown,  Southey  ha*l  writ- 
ten shortly  before  to  another  friend :  *  What  you  have  heanl 

*  me  say  of  his  tamper  is  the  only  explanation  of  his  faults. 

*  Xever  did  man  represent  himself  in  his  writings  so  much  le*»8 
'  generous,  less  just,  less  compassionate,  less  noble  in  all  respects 

*  than  he  really  is.     I  certainly  never  knew  any  one  of  brigliter 

*  genius  or  of  kinder  heart**  With  tliis  bright  genius  and  kind 
heart  he  now,  accompanied  by  his  son,  walked  for  the  last  time 
over  the  dou-ns  of  Clifton,  and  revisited  the  places  of  hU  lM)y- 
boocL  The  goo«i  old  Cottle,  who  exactly  forty  years  before  had 
published  his  Jinin  of  Arc  and  advanced  him  the  money  to  buy 
hia  we«lding-ring,  entertaine*!  them  in  Bristol ;  they  went  to 
the  house  of  S«)uthey'8  grandmother  at  ]>edminster,  and  to  the 

*  I  win  preserve  here  what  he  wrote  to  Caroline  Bowles  when  the  last 
CooTcrsations  were  sent  oTer  from  Italy.     *  Diflering  as  I  d«>  .  .  .  in  S(»roe 

*  s«rioas  opinions,  Landor  is  yet  of  aU  men  living  tlie  one  with  whom  I 

*  fvel  the  most  entire  and  conlial  sympathy  of  heart  and  mind.     Were  I 

*  a  single  man,  I  shonld  think  the  pleasarf  of  a  week's  abode  with  him 
'  rhf^aply  parrhasod  by  a  jonni«'y  to  Horunce,  thoagh,  pilgrim  •  like,  thti 

*  whole  way  were  to  be  performc«l  on  foot.* 
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church  which  with  her  and  his  mother  he  had  attended  half  a 
hundred  years  before ;  they  went  to  his  aunt  Tyler's  in  Collie- 
green  ;  they  included  in  their  pilgrimage  the  house  in  which  he 
was  bom,  the  schools  he  had  been  sent  to,  and  what  had  been 
his  &thei^s  shop.  Nothing  was  omitted,  and  Southey  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  nothing ;  not  even  a  short-cut,  or  by-way,  of 
that  strangely-unattractiye  city ;  and  as  he  darted  down  some 
alley,  or  threaded  some  narrow  lane,  he  would  teU  his  com- 
panions that  he  had  not  traversed  it  since  his  schoolboy  days. 
'  Ah,'  said  Landor  to  him,  as  they  stumbled  over  some  workmen 
in  turning  away  from  College-green,  *  workmen  some  day  may 

*  be  busy  on  this  very  spot  putting  up  your  statue ;  but  it  will 

*  be  twenty  years  hence.'     *  Well,'  was  his  friend's  rejoinder, 

*  if  ever  I  have  one,  I  would  wish  it  to  be  here.'  The  wish  has 
not  had  fulfilment,  though  more  than  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  then.  *  This  was  a  pleasant  visit,'  writes  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Southey,  *  and  my  father's  enjoyment  was  greatly  enhanced  by 

*  the  company  of  Mr.  Savage  Landor,  who  was  then  residing  at 
'  Clifton,  and  in  whose  society  we  spent  several  delightful  days. 
'  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  with  whom  my  feither  used  to 
'  enter  freely  into  conversation,  and  on  such  occasions  it  was  no 

*  mean  privilege  to  be  a  listener.' 

Landor  quitted  Clifton  in  the  early  spring  of  1837,  was 
again  for  a  time  at  Llanbedr,  visited  Lady  Blessington  in  Lon- 
don and  his  sisters  at  Warwick,  joined  Kenyon  at  Torquay,  and 
passed  some  of  the  later  days  of  summer  with  his  friend  Brown 
at  Plymouth.  Tet,  idle  as  such  a  life  might  have  been  to  an- 
other man,  to  him  it  was  not  so.  Wherever  he  went,  creatures  of 
his  fancy  went  with  him ;  amid  crowds,  were  present  with  him 
most;  and  were  much  more  real  to  him,  when  he  cared  to 
converse  with  them  at  all,  than  any  living  companions.  Wher- 
ever pen  and  ink  and  a  sheet  of  paper  were  accessible,  he  was 
equipped  for  every  enterprise.     '  When  I  think  of  writing  on 

*  any  subject,  I  abstain  a  long  while  from  every  kind  of  read- 

*  ing,  lest  the  theme  should  haunt  me,  and  some  of  the  ideas 
'  take  the  liberty  of  playing  with  mine.    I  do  not  wish  the  chil- 

*  dren  of  my  brain  to  imitate  the  gait  or  learn  any  tricks  of 
^  others.'    All  the  time  I  have  named  was  one  of  rich  and  ready 
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productiveness;  'conservative'  letters,  conversations,  dramatic 
scenes,  came  forth  abundantly ;  and  a  work  was  brought  to  com- 
pletion which  he  had  begun  before  quitting  Italy,  in  which 
Boccaccio  and  Petrarca  were  the  speakers,  and  which  with  the 
Shakespeare  and  the  Pericles  formed  a  trilogy  so  filled  with  the 
greatness  and  variety  of  his  genius,  that  it  may  be  called,  upon 
the  whole,  its  most  complete  expression.  My  account  of  the 
Boccacio  book  may  be  preceded  by  a  few  notes  from  letters 
written  in  the  interval,  telling  us  something  of  the  friends  seen 
or  works  read  by  him  while  he  had  it  in  hand. 

At  an  old  bookseller's  in  Bristol  he  picked  up  some  of  the 
writings  of  Blake,  and  was  strangely  fascinated  by  them.  He 
was  anxious  to  have  collected  as  many  more  as  he  could,  and 
enlisted  me  in  the  service ;  but  he  as  much  wanted  patience 
for  it  as  I  wanted  time,  and  between  us  it  came  to  nothing. 
lie  protested  that  Blake  had  been  Wordsworth's  prototype,  and 
wished  they  could  have  divided  his  madness  between  them ; 
for  that  some  accession  of  it  in  the  one  case,  and  some  diminu> 
tion  in  the  other,  would  very  greatly  have  improved  both. 
What  follows  is  dated  9th  December  1837,  while  he  was  still 
angry  with  his  old  favourite ;  but  there  was  more  mirth  than 
malice  in  his  little  parody. 

'  TetterdAy  a  Mr.  Moreton,  a  yoniific  man  of  rare  jadgmeDt,  read  to 
BM  a  maniiBcript  by  Mr.  Tennjson,  very  different  in  ntjle  from  his  printed 
poems.  The  subject  is  the  death  of  Arthur.  It  is  more  Homeric  than 
any  poem  of  oar  time,  and  rivals  some  of  the  noblest  parts  of  the  Odjssey. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  simplicity :  this  exhibits  one.  If  I  hare  time  be- 
tween the  present  hour  and  the  postman,  I  will  attempt  tha  other,  tha 
■lore  popnlar. 

*'  I  met  a  little  bojon  the  canal. 
And  he  was  singing  blithelj  fal-de-ral. 
Now  Heaven  has  placed  it  high  *mid  hnman  joys 
To  talk  with  elf-lock  girls  and  ragged  boys. 

*  Have  yoQ  a  father  ?*    *  Plenty,*  he  replied. 
'  A  mother  ?*    *  8he  was  yesterday  a  bride.* 

'  A  brother?*    '  One  too  many.*    *  Any  sister  V 

*  8he*s  dead ;  I  never  (till  yon  named  her)  mist  her.* 
At  these  quick  answers,  as  was  meet,  I  smiled. 
And  tapped  the  shoulder  of  the  clever  child.** 

*  I  shall  be  at  Gore-house  on  Monday,*  ho  says  in  a  letter  of 
alwut  the  same  date  to  Crabb  Robinson ; '  pray  come  in  the  even- 
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'  ixig.  I  told  Lady  Blessingion  I  should  not  let  any  of  her  court 
'  stand  at  all  in  my  way.  When  I  am  tired  of  them,  I  leave  them. 
'  But  if  you  come,  I  can  fly  to  you  at  once  in  case  of  annoyance. 
'  Courtesy  is  not  an  unpleasant  exercise  for  a  little  while.    It  ia 

*  like  riding  a  spirited  horse  well  enough  to  show  we  can  keep 
<  our  seat  and  do  it  gracefully,  hut  there  is  no  occasion  to  he  at 

*  it  all  day  long.     It  is  quite  enough  to  let  the  heast  know  that 

*  he  has  a  master  who  is  up  to  him  and  the  worst  of  his  curvets 
'  and  prances.*  Not  after  the  visit  did  he  so  speak  of  the  house 
in  which  his  happiest  London  life  was  passed.  Of  all  others  it 
was  that  in  which  he  felt  the  least  constraint,  and  found  al- 
ways the  warmest  welcome.  Its  attraction  was  even  less  the 
accomplishment  or  grace  of  its  mistress,  than  her  constancy 
and  trueheartedness  in  friendship ;  and,  of  all  who  had  familiar 
access  there,  none  had  hettcr  reason  to  know  it  than  Landor. 
Again  and  again  he  dwells  upon  it  in  letters  to  his  sister.  From 
the  splendour  of  the  mansion,  the  taste  and  order  of  its  in- 
terior, the  extent  and  heauty  of  its  pleasure-grounds,  its  com- 
pany of  men  the  most  distinguished  and  of  opinions  the  most 
various  and  opposed, — he  comes  always  hack  to  its  central 
charm,  the  unaffectedness  and  warmth  of  heart  that  presided 
over  all,  and  formed  its  highest  enjoyment  to  every  one  who 
entered  it.  He  had  himself  at  last  quite  a  tender  friendship  for 
two  lilac-trees  that  flowered  under  the  terrace  where  he  had  his 
fEivourite  seat,  overlooking  what  tradition  still  eagerly  claimed 
as  the  hirthplace  and  dcathplace  of  the  two  greatest  of  English 
sovereigns,  Elizaheth  and  Cromwell;  and  if  he  did  not,  aa  each 
year  came  round,  appear  when  those  lilacs  were  in  hloom,  he 
was  playfully  reminded  that  they  waited  and  were  drooping  for 
him.  All  are  gone  now;  a  puhlic  ganlen  has  swallowed  up 
house  and  terrace,  and  Cromwell- roads  and  Cromwell -houses 
have  covered  once-memorahle  spots  with  mere  shadows  of  a 
name ;  hut  there  are  some  who  never  pass  where  they  once  were 
without  thinking  of  her  to  whom  their  pleasantest*  associations 
belong,  and  who  merited  so  well  the  grateful  affection  which 
Landor  was  always  eager  to  express  for  her. 

*  White  and  dim-porplc  breath'd  mv  faTOoritc  pair 
Under  thy  terrace,  hospitable  heart, 
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Whom  twenty  sammen  more  and  more  endear*d ; 

Part  on  the  Amo,  part  where  every  clime 

Sent  its  most  graceful  sons  to  kiss  thy  hand, 

To  make  the  hnmhle  prond,  the  prond  snbmiss, 

Wiaer  the  wiseBt,  and  the  brave  more  brave. 

Never,  ah  nuvcr  now,  shall  we  alight 

Where  the  man-qaeen  was  bom,  or,  higher  np, 

The  nobler  region  of  a  nobler  soal. 

Where  breath *d  his  last  the  more  than  kingly  man. 

Thou  sU^i^pest,  not  forgotten  nor  anmoom'd. 

Beneath  the  chestnnt-shade  by  Saint  Germain.' 

From  other  letters  written  to  myself  at  this  time  I  take  one 
or  two  notes.  The  first  arose  out  of  some  remarks  maiK*  by  nio 
on  his  Pericles  ;  and  never,  I  think,  was  there  Ixittcr  refutation 
of  a  common  fallacy  that  great  men  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
great,  antl  are  mounted  as  it  were  on  their  shoulders,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  of  taller  stature  and  wider  vision  than  their  prede- 
cessors. 

'Critics,  in  supposing  that  improvements  wore  constantly  made  in 
po<*try  by  the  snccesBors  of  tho  first  great  masters,  add  an  apt>x  to  the  ac- 
cumulated foolery  of  ages.  Thus  not  only  was  Virgil  preferred  to  Homrr 
(and  especially  in  those  very  qualities  in  which  li«*  is  most  sif^nally  tbv  in- 
ferior), but  Euripides  to  Soph(K*U'S,  and  Sophoclos  to  .llschylus.  Wheri'as 
there  is  enough  of  materials  in  .^sehylus  to  iHjnip  a  troop  of  the  tirst  of 
these  rivals,  aud  a  squadron  of  the  second.  .  .  Nothing;  is  more  skilful  in 
the  Attio  scheme  than  the  drumas  of  .TiHchyluH,  nude  as  the  henH^s  and 
gods,  and  as  well-pn>)H)rti(med  and  potent.  .  .  In  him  there  is  no  trickery, 
no  trifling,  no  delay,  no  exiMinition,  no  iramility,  no  do^nnatinm,  no  de- 
clamation, no  prosing :  none  <if  the  invidious  sueeni,  none  of  the  captious 
sophistry  of  the  Socratic  school ;  but  the  loud  clear  chnlh  nire,  the  tlnn 
nnntealthy  step,  of  an  erect  broad-breasted  soldier.  Depend  on  it  that 
the  reader  to  whom  is  granti'd  an  ardent  mind  with  a  clear  judgment, 
will  discover  in  J1'3K<*hyIus  a  far  higher  power  of  poetry  than  in  those  an- 
cients who  dnig  us  with  soporific  apophthegms,  or  in  tho?<e  motlerns  who 
mystify  na  with  impenetrable  metaphvhics.  Our  Wst  sympathi«>s  n-ht 
ever  among  the  gcD«'rons,  ami>ug  th«'  brave,  amoutf  those  who  are  falli  n 
from  the  summits  of  the  world :  and  our  hearts  an'  the  mobt  henlthilv 
warmed  when  they  are  drawn  bi>fore  their  sufferings  aud  wronirK.  I 
scarcely  dare  lift  up  my  eyes  when  I  remember  that  on  this  subject  I 
differ,  although  but  in  a  degree,  from  Aristoteles.  He  however  hud  seen 
only  a  few  headlands :  the  continent  of  Shak«'sp<'are,  with  its  prtnligious 
rani;e  of  inextinguishable  fires,  its  rivers  of  irolden  sands,  its  very  desarts 
pavt^l  with  jewels,  ita  forests  of  unknown  plants  to  which  the  known  were 
dwarfu,  this  unpromised  and  unexpected  land,  in  all  its  frehhuess  and  va- 
ri«.ty  and  magnitude,  was  to  emerge.' 

In  connexion  with  the  same  book  and  the  s]H.H.imens  it  cun 
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tains  of  orators,  I  had  asked  him  what  he  thought  the  finest 
thing  in  that  kind,  modern  or  ancient ;  and  he  answered  with- 
out hesitation  by  naming  these  dozen  words  of  Chatham :  *  The 
'  first  shot  that  is  fired  in  America  separates  the  two  coan- 
•  tries/ 

*  What  Bearching  sagacity !  what  inevitable  troth !  The  aitreet  sigii 
of  a  great  prophecy  it  the  coincidence  of  admiration  and  unbelief.  For 
any  thing  like  this  of  our  last  and  almost  only  grand  minister,  we  most 
press  through  the  crowd  of  orators,  we  most  pass  Cicero,  we  mnst  pass 
Demosthenes,  we  mnst  raise  np  onr  eyes  to  Pericles,  when  he  tells  the 
childless  of  the  Athenians  that  "  the  year  hath  lost  its  spring.** ' 

Another  of  his  supreme  favourites  was  Komilly,  for  whom 
his  love  and  admiration  never  changed  or  fedtered.  One  of  his 
letters  to  me  written  after  hia  80th  year  expressed  the  delight 
with  which  he  had  again  been  reading  the  memoir  of  him  by 
his  sons ;  and  almost  the  earliest  letter  I  had  from  him  contained 
these  sentences. 

*  No  ministry  ever  thought  of  raising  Romilly  to  the  peerage,  althon^ 
neTer  was  a  gentleman  of  his  profession  respected  more  highly  or  more 
nniversaUy.  The  reason  conld  not  be  that  already  too  many  of  it  had 
entered  the  house  of  lords;  since  every  wind  of  every  day  had  blown 
bellying  silk  gowns  to  that  quarter,  and  under  the  hi|i:hest  walls  of  West- 
minster was  moored  a  long  galley  of  lawyers,  chained  by  the  leg  to  their 
administrations,  some  designated  by  the  names  of  fishing-towns  and  bath- 
iug-machines  they  had  never  entered,  and  others  of  hamlets  and  farmi 
they  had  recently  invaded.* 

IL  The  Pentameron  op  Boccaccio  and  Petrarca. 

When  Armitage  Brown  thanked  Landor  for  this  little  volume, 
saying  that  never  had  he  devoured  a  book  with  fiercer  appetite, 
he  also  reminded  him  that  already  he  had  heard  some  portion 
of  it  under  the  hills  of  Fiesole.  There  it  had  been  began,  and 
on  every  lustrous  page  of  it  will  be  found  the  genius  of  the 
country  that  so  gave  it  birth.  I  have  spoken  of  the  memories 
of  Boccaccio  that  were  on  all  sides  of  Landor  in  his  new  home, 
from  whose  gate  up  to  the  gates  of  Florence  there  was  hardly  a 
street  or  farm  that  the  great  stoiy-teller  had  not  associated  with 
some  witty  or  aflecting  narrative.  The  ]»lace  was  everywhere 
peopled  by  his  genius  with  creatures  that  neither  seasons  nor 
tactions  had  been  able  to  chance.     Landor  had  but  to  look 
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aronnd  him  from  his  villa  to  see  fnlfilment  of  tho  prediction  he 
puta  in  the  mouth  of  Petrarca,  that  long  before  the  Decameron 
would  cease  to  be  recited  under  those  arching  vines,  the  worms 
would  be  the  only  fighters  for  Guclph  or  Ghi))elline ;  and  that 
even  under  visitations  as  terrible  as  are  described  in  its  pages, 
they  would  remain  a  solace  to  all  who  could  find  refuge  and 
relief  in  letters. 

Such  a  refuge  and  relief  had  they  been  to  Landor  in  every 
plague  by  which  he  had  been  visited,  and  this  book  was  pay- 
ment for  a  portion  of  the  debt.  Boccaccio  is  its  hero ;  and  the 
idea  of  it  was  doubtless  taken  from  his  letter  to  Petrarca  accom- 
panying the  copy  of  Dante  transcribed  by  himself  for  his  use, 
inviting  him  to  look  more  closely  into  it,  and  if  possible  to  ad- 
mire it  more.  In  his  illness  at  Certaldo  he  is  visited  by  his 
friend;  during  interviews  that  occupy  five  several  days,  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  is  the  subject  of  their  talk ;  and  very  wonderful 
talk  it  is  that  can  make  any  subject,  however  fi^reat,  the  centre 
of  so  wide  a  range  of  scholarship  and  learning  and  of  stich 
abounding  wealth  of  illustration,  can  press  into  the  service  of 
argument  such  a  delightful  profusion  of  metaphor  and  imagery, 
can  mingle  humour  and  wit  with  so  much  tenderness  and  wis- 
dom, and  can  clothe  in  lan^ua^e  of  consummate  beauty  so  much 
dignity  and  variety  of  thought.  But  amidst  it  all  we  never  lose 
our  interest  in  the  simple  and  kindly  old  bur^^ess  of  Certaldo 
and  his  belongings ;  his  little  maid  Assunta  and  htT  lover ;  even 
the  rascally  old  frate  confessor,  who  suggests  his  lust  witty  story : 
and  not  more  delightful  is  the  grave  I'etrarca  when  his  eloquence 
is  at  its  best,  than  in  the  quaint  little  scene  where  Assuntina 
has  to  girth-up  his  palfrey  for  him. 

The  title  of  the  book  should  Ix;  given  in  full.  TJtf*  Pfnfti~ 
meron;  or  Intervietcs  of  Mesner  Ginrnnni  Bttccaceio  ami  Mtwrr 
Francesco  Petrarca,  when  said  Mesjter  Giovttnni  lay  inrinn  at 
Viletta  hard  by  Certaido:  after  \rhieh  they  mw  nut  each  other 
on  our  side  of  Paraiii^e :  sheitintj  how  they  discoursed  yj»nn  that 
famous  Theologian  Messer  Dante  AUyhieri,  and  sundry  other 
matters.  Edited  by  Pievano  D.  Grigi.  And  hrn?  1  may  remark 
that  Mr.  Kirkup,  the  greatest  authority  in  everything  relatin;^ 
to  Dante,  thinks  it  as  much  an  error  of  his  friend  Ut  have  called 
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him  Messer  as  if  some  Italian  critic  had  called  himself  Sir 

Landor. 

'  In  all  the  legral  docnments  I  haye  of  the  sale  of  Peter  Dante*8  estate 
he  is  called  Dominas  Petms  filins  Dantii  Allighierii :  Dominas  being  the 
Latin  for  Lord  or  Messire,  the  title  applied  to  a  jndge  in  the  republic, 
while  poor  Dante  is  named  as  a  common  citizen  in  the  same  legal  deeds 
in  which  his  son  is  always  styled  Messire,  or  Dominns.' 

All  which  might  bo  perfectly  true,  said  Landor  pleasantly,  hut 

perhaps  the  prete  Grigi,  who  thought  Dante  memorable  only 

for  his  theology,  did  not  know  it ;  and  as  on  the  title-page  of 

the  Shakespeare  we  find  only  Mr.  Ephraim  Bamett's  name,  so  on 

this  stands  only  Domenico  Grigi's. 

Landor  had  no  ground  for  complaining  of  the  reception  of 

this  book,  by  tlie  few  whose  good  opiaion  he  valued :  and  for 

the  rest  he  had  but  to  remember,  what  is  said  in  the  course  of 

it,  that  what  makes  the  greatest  vernal  shoot  is  apt  to  make  the 

least  autumnal ;  that  what  was  true  of  the  fame  of  Marcellus, 

*  crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  sevo,*  is  true  of  every  other  fame ; 

and  that  since  we  can  hardly  hope  for  this,  and  enjoy  immediate 

celebrity  besides,  the  few  may  be  held  supremely  fortunate  to 

whom  a  choice  between  the  two  has  been  given.     Upon  the 

same  subject,  in  that  highest  aspect  of  it  which  takes  the  form 

of  admonition  to  the  worshippers  of  immediate  ascendencies,  this 

very  volume  contained  a  saying  remarkable  for  its  beauty.     It 

occurred  in  a  note  to  the  five  dramatic  scenes  which  originaUy 

closed  the  Pentameron  with  a  Pentalogia  ;  one  of  them  being 

the  quarrel  of  Bacon  and  Essex,  where  Bacon's  proud  belief  in 

his  own  superiority  to  all  living  men,  drawn  from  him  by  the 

contempt  of  Essex,  is  thus  checked  by  Landor. 

'  Bacon  little  knew  or  suspected  that  there  was  then  existing  (the  only 
one  that  ever  did  exist)  his  superior  in  intellectual  power.  Position  gives 
magnitude.  While  the  world  was  rolling  above  Shakespeare,  he  was  seen 
imperfectly :  when  he  rose  above  the  world,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
greater  than  the  world.  The  most  honest  of  his  contemporaries  would 
scarcely  have  admitted  this,  even  had  they  known  it.  But  vast  objects 
of  remote  altitude  must  be  looked  at  a  long  while  before  they  are  ascer- 
tained.  Ages  are  the  telescope-tubes  that  must  be  lengthened  out  for 
Shakespeare ;  and  generations  of  men  serve  but  as  single  witnesses  to  his 
claims.* 

*  I  was  at  Talfourd's  yesterday,'  wrote  Kenyon  soon  after  the 

volume  appeared,  *  and  was  condemned  to  listen  on  all  sides  to 
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•  the  praises  of  your  Pentamemn.  Mj  friend  Miss  Barrett,  too, 
'  says  of  it  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  necessity  of  getting  through 
'  a  book,  some  of  the  pages  are  too  delicious  to  turn  over.'  Leigh 
Hunt  reckoned  it  to  bo,  on  the  whole,  Landor's  masterpiece;* 
and  Julius  Hare  said  that  literature  had  nowhere  so  delightful 
a  picture  of  the  friendship  of  two  supposed  rivals,  Goetlie*s  ac- 
tual intercourse  with  Schiller  being  the  only  thing  to  compare 
with  it  in  beauty.  To  Crabb  Kobinson  also,  who  found  it  wait- 
ing for  him  on  his  return  from  Italy  with  Wordsworth  in  the 
autumn  of  1837,  it  seemed  as  if  no  other  of  Landor's  books  had 
given  him  so  great  a  pleasure ;  and  the  generality  of  prose  writ- 
ing, by  the  side  of  it,  seemed  to  him  but  as  the  murky  fog  of 
London  during  Michaelmas  term  compareil  to  the  pure  atmo- 
sphere on  such  summer  nights  as  he  had  spent  between  Fiesole 
and  Florence  *  with  Parigi  for  my  protector.*  Parigi  was  Lan- 
dor's favourite  Italian  dog.  In  the  same  letter  there  is  allusion 
t<»  some  lines,  in  a  book  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  Boccac- 
cio's desk,  that  are  in  fact  a  very  exact  picture  of  Landor's  farm 
at  Fiesole  and  the  imagined  pursuits  of  his  children,  which  Mr. 
Layard  will  forgive  me  for  quoting  in  unexpected  illustration  of 
what  he  lately  told  me  liimself  of  his  still  vivid  recollection  of 
those  scenes. 

*  There  is  tomethinf;  so  chararieriiiticall j  pleasant  in  a  little  note  from 
Hani  to  Lander  in  which  his  opiuion  of  the  Pfntameron  ift  incidvntallr 
ezprfttsed,  that  I  here  print  it.  Tlie  book  it  accompanied  waa  the  volume 
by  Hont  entitled  Imaiiination  and  Fancy.     *  KfUfiiu^n,  Nor.  14,  1844. 

•  My  di*ar  Landor  (for,  after  the  mofit  kind  mo*8af;e  yon  tent  me  throuf^h 
'  Foriter.  I  feel  that  yon  will  allow  me  to  break  throui;h  the  formality  of 

•  **  Sir"),  I  beg  yoar  acceptance  of  a  InMk  which  it  in  no  immodesty  in  mo 
'  to  say  yon  mutt  like,  for  many  exquisite  reasons,  both  poetical  and/»ic/<>- 

•  rial  (Tide  the  notion  of  a  8i>€n8er  Gallery).    There  is — for  a  wonder,  as 

•  far  as  my  impulses  are  concerned — no  mention  of  yourself  in  it,  the  plan, 
'  an  you  will  see  by  the  preface,  studiously  oiuitting  living  poets ;  but  I  am 

•  glad  you  saw,  and  felt  as  I  meant  thfU,  the  rarious  notices  of  you  in  the 

•  little  edition  of  my  po(>ms ;  and  I  hare  a  book  in  hand  (Storirt  from  thf 

•  Italian  PotU^  with  Soticf*,  (fc.)  in  which  I  make  use  of  my  b4*Ioved  book, 

•  the  Pentameron^  to  aid  mt>  in  some  hearty  knocks  at  the  great  but  infernal 

•  Dante,  whom  I  am  inclined  to  worship  one  minute,  and  send  to  his  own 

•  deril  the  next.  God  bless  you.  If  you  can  And  a  bit  of  comer  in  your 
«  next  letter  to  Forster  to  say  yon  liave  received  and  ri'lisheil  my  Spenser- 
■  isms  .you  cannot  conceiro  the  pK-uMure  it  will  give  mo.    Ever  most  iixi> 

•  ci'rvly  yours,  Lexuu  IlirNr.' 
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'  By  tiie  bye,  there  was  with  me  yesterdaj  a  remarkaUe  young  mma 
with  whom  I  travelled  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  was  a  schoolfellow  of 
your  6on*8.  To  him  the  locale  of  those  lines  is  Teiy  familiar.  He  says 
yoa  perhaps  will  not  recollect  him,  thoogh  he  remembers  yon  and  yonrs 
so  well.  His  name,  Layard.  He  recognised  at  once  the  poolt  as  I  did 
the  myrtles.' 

I  may  add  the  mention  of  another  of  Landor's  kindest  fnends^ 
Miss  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth,  to  whom  he  had  introduced  Cxabb 
Robinson,  who  passed  a  month  with  her  in  Rome,  accompanied 
by  Wordsworth.     *  She  fell  in  love  with  the  poet,  calling  bim 

*  however  a  dear  old  man  ;  and  has  promised  to  spend  a  month 

*  with  him  at  Hydal-mount.'     She  died,  alas,  in  less  than  two 
years :  not  visiting  England  again. 

Of  the  genius  of  the  great  Florentine  depicted  in  the  book  it 

should  be  said  that  no  merely  one-sided  view  is  taken,  for  never 

by  any  single  hand  has  he  had  censure  and  praise  dealt  ont  to 

him  in  such  equally  exalted  measure ;  if  indeed  the  doubt  may 

not  arise  whether  censure  itself  be  other  than  a  form  of  praise, 

when  it  has  the  character  of  greatness  that  often  accompanies  it 

here. 

*  Alighieri  is  grand  by  his  lights,  not  by  his  shadows;  hj  his  hnman 
affections,  not  by  Ms  infernal.  As  the  minntest  sands  are  the  labours  of 
some  profound  sea  or  the  spoils  of  some  vast  monntaio,  in  like  manner 
his  horrid  wastes  and  wearying  minatenesses  are  the  chafings  of  a  tuba- 
lent  spirit,  grasping  the  loftiest  things  and  penetratiag  the  deepest,  and 
moving  and  moaning  on  the  earth  in  loneliness  and  sadness. ...  He  is 
forced  to  stretch  himself,  ont  of  sheer  listlessness,  in  so  idle  a  plaoe  as 
Purgatory:  he  loses  half  his  strength  in  Paradise :  Hell  alone  makes  him 
alert  and  lively ;  there  he  moves  abont  and  threatens  as  tremendooalj  as 
the  serpent  that  opposed  the  legions  on  their  march  in 


The  more  delicate  graces  of  his  astonishing  genius  are  at 
the  same  time  not  overlooked,  nor  his  claim  to  be  remembered 
as  a  master  of  pathos.  Very  opportunely  observed  too  is  the 
distinction,  most  necessary  to  be  remembered,  between  the  pro- 
saic treatment  of  an  appalling  subject  and  such  treatment  as 
Dante's.  What  is  horror  in  prose  becomes  terror  in  poetiy, 
and  in  the  most  dreadful  circumstances  the  soul  is  kept  from 
sinking  by  the  buoyancy  of  imagination.  But,  above  all,  Dante 
receives  in  the  Pentanieron  the  supreme  distinction  which  be- 
longs to  him  pre-eminently,  which  removes  him  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  either  the  praise  or  censure  that  may  otherwise  now  be 
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applied  to  bim,  and  sets  his  name  *  on  a  hill  apart'  with  the  three, 
or  at  most  four,  out  of  all  known  literatures,  which  are  imperish- 
able on  earth. 

•  I  eannoi  but  think  again  and  again  how  fniiilessly  the  brayett  hare 
ttrhren  to  perpetuate  the  ascendancy  or  to  establish  the  basis  of  empire, 
when  Alighieri  hath  fixed  a  language  for  thoasands  of  years  and  for  my- 
riads of  men :  a  language  far  richer  and  more  besatifnl  than  onr  glorious 
Italy  eyer  knew  before  in  any  of  her  regions,  since  the  Attic  and  the 
Dorian  contended  for  the  prize  of  eloquence  on  her  southern  shores. 
Eternal  honour,  eternal  reneraiion  to  him  who  raised  up  our  country  from 
the  barbarism  that  surrounded  her !  Remember  how  short  a  time  before 
him  his  master  Brunvtto  Latiid  wrote  in  French ;  prose  indeed ;  but  what- 
ever has  enough  in  it  for  poetry  has  enough  for  prose  out  of  its  shreds  and 
sdrages.* 

Nor  is  Dante  the  only  attraction  of  the  book.  Its  highest 
value  consists  in  the  wealth  of  thought  and  fancy  that  with 
almost  boundless  variety  of  illustration  enriches  its  principal 
theme,  and  of  which  unhappily  I  can  find  space  for  only  two 
or  three  examples  here. 

*  Middling  men,  faroured  in  their  lifetime  by  drcumstaneet,  often  ap- 
pear of  higher  stature  than  belongs  to  them ;  great  men  always  of  lower. 
Time,  the  sovran,  invests  with  befitting  raiment  and  distinguishes  with 
proper  ensigns  the  familiars  he  has  received  into  his  eternal  habitations : 
in  these  alone  are  they  deposited :  you  must  wait  for  them.' 


*  The  very  things  which  touch  us  the  most  sensibly  are  those  which 
we  should  be  the  most  reluctant  to  forget.  The  n<ible  mansion  is  most 
distinguished  by  the  beautiful  images  it  retains  of  beings  past  away ;  and 
so  is  the  noble  mind.  The  damps  of  autumn  sink  into  the  leaves  and 
prepare  them  for  the  necessity  of  their  fall :  and  thus  insensibly  are  we, 
as  years  close  nmnd  us,  detached  from  our  tenacity  of  life  by  tha  gentle 
pressure  of  recorded  sorrows.* 


*  Amplitude  of  dimensions  is  requisite  to  constitute  the  greatness  of  a 
poet,  besides  his  symmetry  of  form  and  his  richness  of  decoration.  .  .  . 
We  may  write  littl«*  things  well,  and  accumulate  one  upon  another ;  but 
never  will  any  be  justly  called  a  great  poet  unless  he  has  treated  a  great 
subject  worthily.  He  may  be  the  poet  of  the  lover  and  the  idler,  he  may 
be  the  poet  of  green  fields  or  gay  society;  but  whoever  is  this  can  be  no 
more.  A  throne  is  not  built  of  biids* -nests,  nor  do  a  thousand  reeds  make 
a  inunpei.' 

'  A  great  poet  may  condescend  to  an  obligation  at  the  hand  of  an  equal 
w  inferior :  but  he  forfeits  his  title  if  he  borrows  more  than  the  amount 
af  his  own  possessions.    The  nightingale  himself  takes  somewhat  3f  his 
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song  from  birds  less  glorified ;  and  the  lark,  having  beaten  with  her  nt^f 
the  very  gates  of  heaven,  cools  her  breast  among  the  g^ass.  .  .  Imitation, 
as  we  call  it,  is  often  weakness,  bnt  it  likewise  is  often  sympathy.' 


*  Petrarca.  Why  cannot  we  be  delighted  with  an  anthor,  and  even  fed 
a  predilection  for  him,  without  a  dislike  to  others  7  An  admiimtioii  of 
Gatallos  or  Virgil,  of  Tibnllos  or  Ovid,  is  never  to  be  heightened  1^  a  dia- 
charge  of  bile  on  Horace. 

*  Boccaccio,  The  eyes  of  critics,  whether  in  commending  or  oarpLog, 
are  both  on  one  side,  like  a  tarbot*s.* 

To  the  many  perfect  pieces  of  poetry,  idyls  in  the  purest 
form,  scattered  through  the  book,  were  added,  as  I  have  said, 
five  scenes  in  blank  verse  of  which  the  speakers  were,  Essex 
and  Bacon  during  their  quarrel;  Walter  Tyrrel  and  William 
Hufus  immediately  before  the  king's  death ;  the  Parents  of  Lu- 
ther shortly  before  his  birth;  and  Electra  and  Orestes,  from 
among  the  pieces  sent  to  me  from  Heidelbeig.  Every  one  of 
these  scenes  has  that  vividness  and  force  of  reality  which  gave 
to  all  the  forms  of  Landor's  writing  its  mastery  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression ;  and  there  is  one  in  particular,  the  Parents  of  Lnther, 
quite  unsurpassed  for  character  and  delicacy,  from  the  first 
blushing  avowal  of  the  young  mother  to  her  dream  about  a  com- 
ing boy  that  follows,  the  naming  him  Martin  because  that  saint 
clothed  the  poor,  and  the  guessing  what  her  dream  might  por- 
tend of  the  lad's  possible  rise  in  life,  from  chorister  to  sacristan, 
sacristan  to  priest,  and  priest  to  abbot,  till  the  father's  irrepres- 
sible faith   and  boisterous  confidence  bursts  out,  'Eing  the 

*  bells  !  Martin  is  Pope,  by  Jove !'  The  scenes  were  dedicated 
to  Southey  in  a  few  words,  saying  that  only  he  and  two  others, 
Mr.  James  and  myself,  would  care  for  them. 

Xor  did  many  more  care  for  the  book  containing  them, 
wliich,  fascinating  as  it  proved  to  the  few,  to  the  many  fell 
still-bom ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  its  publication  he 
wrote  to  me  of  the  fine  he  had  to  pay  for  it.     '  I  have  just  this 

*  moment  paid  a  fine  of  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds  to  Sann- 
'  ders  and  Otley  for  having  a  hand  in  printing,  and  probably  of 

*  the  eighty  I  still  owe  them  I  shall  have  to  pay  sixty  next 

*  year.'  *  I  have  a  groat  love  for  Clifton,  above  all  other  places 
'  in  England,*  ho  had  written  to  Southey  firom  Torquay  a  month 
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or  two  bt»foro  (18th  September  1837),  *yet  I  cannot  endure  the 
'  Bight  of  flowers  or  fields  where  I  had  ever  spent  pleasurable 
'  hours.  So,  instead  of  Clifton,  I  think  I  shall  go  to  Bath  in 
'  the  middle  of  next  month  :'  to  the  very  place,  that  is,  where 
he  had  S{)ent  all  the  most  i)leasurable  hours  of  his  early  life.  If 
the  Kame  wisdom  had  but  guided  him  in  all  his  contradictions  ! 
He  rually  liked  Bath;  the  choice  was  the  happiest  he  could 
have  made ;  and  what  led  him  to  it  was  not  the  dislike  but  the 
love  of  pleasurable  associations,  hardly  then  to  be  obtruded  on 
Sou  they.  Some  veiy  old  friends  mode  it  still  their  home,  and 
it  had  become  recently  the  home  of  others  of  later  date.  Colo- 
nel William  Xapier  lived  there,  with  whose  brother  Henry  he 
had  been  intimate  in  Florence ;  and  among  its  more  recent  re- 
siilents  were  Mrs.  Puynter  and  her  children,  members  of  that 
Aylni(*r  family  formerly  so  dear  to  him,  who  had  themselves 
Iteen  the  visitors  last  received  at  his  villa  before  lie  quitted 
Italy,  and  among  whom  he  was  to  find  another  llosc,*  happier 
and  nut  less  fair  than  thu  tirst.  Here  then  ho  pitched  his  ti>nt; 
and  the  city  which  ho  said  always  reminded  him  most  of  Flor- 
ence, became  his  last  Knglish  home.  I  passed  with  him  thcio 
his  sixty-third  birthday,  and  with  hardly  an  int«'rnii&«ion  for  the 
next  twenty  years  we  dined  together  on  that  memorable  30th  of 
January.  It  was  our  Calves* -head -club  day;  though  Landor 
had  commonly  in  hand  too  fierce  a  (juarrel  with  some  living 
sovereign,  to  trouble  himself  much  with  one  who  had  paid  with 
his  life  the  penalty  of  his  misdoing. 

The  letter  to  which  I  have  referred  told  me  alio  of  the  re- 
covery of  his  corrected  copy  of  the  publi.slied  Conversations  and 
of  the  manuscript  of  the  new  ones  which  he  hail  placed  in  Mr. 
N.  P.  Willis's  hand^,  which  had  crossed  and  rt'crossed  the  At- 
lantic, and  at  la.st,  not  even  addres8e<l  to  Landor,  had  fnund 
thvir  way  to  Lady  Bles8ingt4»n.  Ho  had  not  been  sorry  to  re- 
cover them,  ho  saitl ;  for  thou<^h  he  should  not  have  mindiMl 
the  loss  of  a  volume  that  had  never  Ikm^u  published,  he  did 
not  wish  his  corrections  of  himself  to  be  ineflectuaL  The  cor- 
rections in  this  particular  copy,  however,  he  found  to  have 
been  bo  much  interlined  that  they  wouM  only  have  wearied 
*  Rom  Pajntcr,  ainoe  and  now  Lady  Sawle. 

00 
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out-  my  patience ;  and  he  liad  therefore  seriouslY  set  about  a 
fresh  copy  in  which  many  additional  insertions  had  been  iiiade 
that  it  had  required  a  good  deal  of  attention,  contriYance,  and 
delicacy  to  engraft  in  the  trunk  and  branches :  but  the  weari- 
some work  would  shortly  be 'completed,  and  thenceforward  he 
proposed  to  place  them,  with  whateYer  else  he  had  written,  or 
might  write,  at  my  disposal.  '  I  am  resolYed  to  hold  no  inter- 
*  course  with  publishers,  to  claim  no  notice  from  the  public, 
'  and  noYer  OYen  to  announce  what  I  haYe  done,  am  doing,  or 
'  may  do.'  I  already  knew  his  temper  well  enough  to  receiYe 
this  kind  of  statement  at  its  worth ;  but  at  least  it  was  dear 
that  for  the  sort  of  intercourse  with  publishers  of  which  I  lately 
gave  an  illustration,  or  indeed  for  business  of  any  kind  requir- 
ing prudence  and  patience,  he  was  dangerously  unfit. 

His  reply  to  my  half-jesting  remonstrance  was  Yeiy  chaiao- 
teristic.  He  admitted  there  was  a  future  day,  though  probably 
a  distant  one,  when  his  books  would  be  rightly  estimated,  and 
that  it  was  certainly  in  their  favour  not  to  have  been  too  much 
extolled. 

'  Slarmion  was  at  first  too  mnoh  applauded ;  it  Is  now  too  mneh  im- 
derratcd.  Sach  trash  of  Byron's  as  the  Giaour  kept  women  from  deep 
and  almost  from  scandal,  and  who  reads  it  now?  whereas  such  lines  of 
his  (I  forget  the  title)  as  **  A  change  came  o*or  the  spirit  of  my  dzeam," 
few  people  cared  for,  yet  they  live,  and  will  liye  always.  I  haye  noreascn 
to  complain,  and  never  did.  I  found  my  company  in  a  hothovise  wanned 
with  steam,  and  conducted  them  to  my  dining-room  through  a  odd  oar- 
rider  with  nothing  but  a  few  old  statues  in  it  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  they  could  not  read  the  Greek  names  on  the  plinth,  which  made  them 
hate  the  features  above  it.  This  only  amused  me ;  for  the  guests  in  good 
truth  had  a  better  right  to  be  displeased  with  the  entertainer  than  be 
with  them.  God  grant  I  may  never  be  popular  in  any  way,  if  I  most  pay 
the  price  of  self-esteem  for  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  writings  are 
ever  to  emerge  above  those  of  my  contemporaries,  but  if  th^  do  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  after  my  lifetime ;  and  some  seem  to  think  th^wilL  Bead 
the  enclosed.* 

It  was  a  letter  from  the  author  of  the  Curiosities  o/Literch 
ture.  It  touched  a  chord  of  the  Yeiy  earliest  years  of  his  Hfe, 
eYen  the  days  of  his  friendship  with  Mocatta ;  and  it  was 
indeed  an  expression  of  opinion  he  might  fairly  be  proud  to  le- 
ceiye.  Dated  from  Bradenham-house,  Wycombe,  on  the  29th 
September  1838,  it  had  been  written  after  reading  the  Peni€h 
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meron.     Various  circumBtanceSy  it  is  said,  had  prevented  Um 
writer  doing  this  before. 

'  I  h«Te  now  jiut  dosed  it,  to  be  opened  however  hereafter.  It  bti 
happened  to  me,  from  early  years  in  my  life,  to  have  been  acquainted 
both  with  yonr  name  and  yonr  writings.  I  have  been  your  constant 
reader.  I  have  never  tamed  over  a  page  of  yonr  works  bnt  with  a 
panse  of  reflection.  In  the  present  imaginary  conversations  yon  have  if 
possible  excelled  yonrsclf ;  so  perfectly  have  yon  personated  the  spirits 
of  yonr  two  great  actors,  snch  novelty  have  yon  given  to  a  searching  and 
czqaisite  criticiFm  on  the  three  finest  gcniaees  of  modem  literature.  Yon 
have  shown  the  caustic  smile  of  Petrarch  on  Dante ;  and  surely  Boccaccio 
himself  wonld  have  laughed  heartily,  as  at  least  I  did,  at  the  lovely  girl 
so  kindly  watchful  over  our  corpulent  icntimentalist  girthing  his  mule. 
All  that  you  have  written  has  been  masterly,  and  strack  out  by  the  force 
of  an  original  mind.  You  have  not  condescended  to  write  down  to  the 
mediocrity  of  the  populace  of  readers.  Y'ou  will  be  read  hereafter.  I  know 
not  wh«*ther  you  have  written  a  century  too  late  or  too  early:  too  late,  if 
the  taste  for  literature  has  wholly  left  us ;  too  early,  if  the  public  mind 
has  not  yvt  responded  to  your  sympathies.  Believe  me  with  great  regard 
faithfully  yours,  I.  D'Isbasli.' 


ni.  Wbitino  Plats. 

Thirteen  days  after  the  date  of  Mr.  DTsrocli's  letter,  on  the 
12th  October  1838,  I  received  what  follows : 

*  He  who  sprains  an  ankle  breaks  a  resolution.  I  sprained  my  ankle 
ft  week  ago  by  treading  on  a  lump  of  mortar  which  a  beast  of  a  mason 
let  drop  out  of  his  hod  in  Milsom -street.  It  twisted  under  my  leg.  and 
down  I  came.  Nevertheless  I  resolved  to  walk  home,  after  I  was  picked 
«p,  two  gentlemen  having  run  across  the  street  and  helped  me :  for  as  to 
getting  up  by  my  own  eflbrts,  that  was  out  of  the  queMion.  With  gri-at 
diflcnlty  I  reached  my  lodgings.  And  now  for  the  breach  of  rreolntion  I 
have  committed.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Mm.  Jameson's  writings.  So 
I  sent  on  Saturday  night  for  her  Female  Sovereigns*  On  Sunday  after 
tea  I  began  a  drama  on  Giovanna  di  Napoli  (God  defend  us  from  the  hor- 
rid sound,  Joan  of  Naples!) ;  and  before  I  rose  from  my  bed  on  Monday 
morning,  I  had  written  above  a  hundred  and  seventy  verses  as  good  as 
any  I  ever  wrote  in  my  life  excepting  my  Death  of  Clytemnestra.  Of 
eoarse  I  slept  Uttle.  In  fact,  I  scarcely  sleep  at  all  by  night  while  the 
people  of  my  brain  are  talking.  While  others  are  drinking  I  dose  and 
dream,  and  sometimes  inorc  peradvcnturo ;  at  leavt  thoit«'  have  told  me 
so  who  know  best.  Now,  not  a  word  to  any  one  about  this  drama,  whieh 
I  promise  to  send  yon  before  a  month  is  over.  Since  the  first  day  I  have 
done  nothing  in  the  composition  of  it,  so  many  people  have  been  calling 
OB  me.  However,  nobody  shall  come  in  before  two  nor  after  three  for  tha 
fatore.  But  1  must  return  the  calls  as  soon  as  1  can  get  out.  and  these 
arv  grievous  losses  ot  time.    It  is  odd  enough  that  I  had  written  a  good 
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many  Boraps  of  two  Imaginary  Conyereations  in  which  Oiovanna  Ib  • 
Rpeaker ;  hat  I  cannot  romemher  a  syllahle  of  them,  nor  wonld  they  do. 
She  and  Yittoria  Colonna  are  my  fayonrites  among  the  women  of  Italy, 
as  Boccaccio  and  Petrarca  among  the  men.  Bat,  to  have  clear  percep- 
tions of  women,  to  elicit  their  thoughts  and  hear  their  yoices  to  advantage, 
I  mnet  he  in  the  open  air,  in  the  snn — alas,  in  Italy,  were  it  poesiUe. 
My  sprained  ankle  will  not  let  me  take  my  long  and  rapid  strides.  I  am 
an  artificial  man.  I  want  all  these  helps  for  poetry.  Qoiet  and  silent 
nights  are  the  next  things  needful.  How  happy  is  Sonthey,  who  can  do 
all  things  hetter  than  any  of  as,  and  can  do  them  all  in  the  midst  of  noiM 
and  interraption !  He  is  gone  into  Brittany.  May  he  retam  in  health 
and  spirits  1  .  .  .  God  hless  yon.  Do  not  think  it  necessary  to  condole 
with  me  on  my  sprain.* 

Five  days  later  came  another  letter.  I  liad  meanwhile,  after 
expressing  my  delight  that  out  of  such  a  nettle  as  a  sprain  he 
was  plucking  the  flower  of  a  tragedy,  endeavoured  to  point  out 
to  him  that  a  drama,  if  it  meant  anything,  should  mean  what 
could  be  acted ;  and  that  if  he  had  not  something  to  say  which 
the  theatre  would  enable  him  to  say  best,  it  was  unwise  to  adopt 
a  form  that  surrendered  obvious  advantages  without  correspond- 
ing return. 

*  My  drama  will  neyer  do  for  the  stage.  Besides,  why  should  I  make 
so  many  had  men  worse  ?  Is  there  any  ]K)et,  hcside  Southey  and  perhi^ 
our  Paracelsus  (Mr.  Browning),  who  would  not  suffer  from  hlne  devils  it 
any  success  of  mine  ?  The  hest  of  our  living  dramatic  writers,  Sheridan 
Knowles,  gets  grudgingly  praised.  I  would  not  he  mohhed,  present  or 
absent.  Even  Macready's  genius  and  judgment  can  hardly  hring  together 
half  a  dinner-party  to  see  living  Shakespeare.  Yet  Shakespeare  not  only 
keeps  poetry  alive,  hut  Christianity.  When  people  see  one  inspired  man, 
inspired  to  delight  and  elevate  them,  they  may  believe  that  there  may  be 
another  inspired  and  sent  to  saye  them  from  the  deril.  My  scenes  fall  in 
the  natural  order.  What  is  plot  but  trick  P  However,  my  team  is  itroog 
enough  to  carry  my  materials  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  the  other,  if 
need  he.  You  must  tell  me  about  it.  You  shall  not  have  any  of  it  before 
you  have  the  whole ;  and  it  shall  not  be  a  fortnight  first.* 

The  promise  was  kept ;  all  the  scenes  composing  the  tragedy 
mown  afterwards  as  Andrea  of  Hungary  were  in  my  hands 
on  the  2d  of  November ;  and  the  subjoined  characteristic  letter 
accompanied  them. 

*  Conceived,  planned,  and  executed  in  thirteen  days ;  transcribed  (tbe 
worst  of  the  business)  in  six.  Any  man,  I  am  now  convinced,  may  irrite 
a  dozen  such  within  the  year.  The  worst  of  it  is,  in  anything  dramatic, 
such  is  the  rapidity  of  passion  the  words  escape  before  they  can  be  taken 
down.    If  you  lose  one,  you  lose  the  tone  of  the  person,  and  nevar  can 
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reeorer  it     Desperfttion !    And  the  action  is  gone  too.   Yon  have  a  dead 
man  heforc  joa, — bnt  ^Ivanised. 

*  How  a  Bprained  ankle  helps  a  poet  in  getting  over  the  ground !  It 
•honld  not  have  hindered  me,  had  the  weather  been  finer  and  the  walks 
less  slipperj,  from  creeping  along  through  my  favoorite  lanes,  and  in- 
haling the  incense  round  the  dying  hawthom-leaTes,  the  viaticum  of  their 
departure.    They  quit  the  world  without  sprained  ankles,  happy  souls ! 

*  Make  the  best  of  my  phantasmagoria ;  shift  the  glasses  as  you  will, 
and  toss  as  many  of  the  figures  as  you  will  aside.  I  will  have  no  farther 
eoncem  or  thought  about  the  matter.  I  have  enjoyed  my  sunshine  once 
more  in  pleasant  Italy,  and  am  ready  for  my  siesta.  If  your  opinion  is  a 
laToarable  one,  let  me  hear  it — «e,  no,  no,  as  the  Arragonese  say  to  their 
king.  . . 

*  Write  me  one  line  as  soon  as  yon  receive  the  parcel.  My  hodge- 
podge was  completed  on  Friday  night  just  before  twelve.  I  have  not  had 
leisure  to  count  the  verses.  There  should  not  be  many  more  than  1800 ; 
at  least  there  are  not,  if  I  remember,  in  tragedies  or  mixt  dramas.  How- 
ever. I  have  weeded  out  and  weeded  out,  and  have  rejected  as  much  as 
would  furnish  any  friend  for  another  piece — as  good  as  this. 

'  Any  of  my  worthy  critics  may  tell  me  that  I  do  not  know  the  difTer- 
cnee  between  an  act  and  a  scene.  Very  true ;  I  have  said  utomething 
abunt  this  in  my  Milton  and  Marvel.  So  I  have  niurely  markt  out  the 
•cvnes,  as  they  are  called,  and  leave  the  acts  to  the  curious.  I  had  mv- 
s«*lf  a  fanciful  division  of  them  into  five  ;  but  their  length  was  not  sym- 
metrical by  any  means.  Now  adieu,  my  dear  friend ;  I  bavc  givi-n  you 
but  a  tough  and  dry  radish  as  a  whetting  for  your  cntortaininent. 

*'  A  capital  prologue  has  this  instant  come  into  my  head,  if  hereftftt-r 
the  piece  should  bo  licked  into  shape  : 

*  No  prologue  will  our  author's  pride  allow 
If  you  can  do  without  it,  show  it  now. 

'Observe,  I  have  made  Andrea  rather  tolerable;  at  last  rather  in- 
teresting ;  ductile ;  quite  uneducated :  but  gentle-hearted,  compliant,  com- 
passionate and,  above  all,  a  graceful  rider.  These  qualities,  taken 
together,  are  enough  to  make  a  sensible  woman  of  great  generosity  Un^ 
him  even.  Such  a  woman  would  be  more  likely  than  another.  I  never 
knew  a  very  sensiblf  woman,  once  excepted,  love  a  very  s«>nsible  man. 
There  never  was  one  who  could  resist  a  graceful  and  bfild  rider,  if  lueri> 
was  only  one  single  thing  about  him  which  would  authorise  her  to  sav, 
'*  It  was  not  merely  for  his  horsemanship.** 

*  In  the  characters  generally  I  have  avoided  strong  contrasts.  Those 
are  the  certain  signs  of  a  weak  artist.  There  aro  however  shades  of  com- 
plexion, diversities  of  manner,  and  degrees  of  height.  It  would  be  ridi- 
caloos  to  tell  you  this  after  you  have  read  the  thing—less  amiss,  before.* 

Hardly  liad  I  written  what  I  thou>;bt  of  thu  kcoiics,  or  sug- 
gested what  seemed  to  me  retiuired  for  tboir  orderly  arran^^e- 
ment,  when  tidings  of  another  ci»iu])let(Hl  portion  reached  me ; 
Uie  Second  of  a  trilogy  on  the  tlieme  he  Lad  chosen.    I  had 
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written  on  the  3d  of  Noyember,  and  five  days  later  had  the 
startling  announcement : 

<  Thursday,  Nov.  9.  Tour  praiBes,  whieh  came  tliis  day  8e*ii]|]|^t, 
created  the  last  drama  I  shall  ever  write.  It  oontains  about  1100  Terse* ! 

*  I  only  write  now  to  tell  yon  that  I  completed  (jnst  before  dinner) 
the  second  of  my  trilogy.  I  will  not  oyer  write  the  third,  tho'  I  haTe  a 
scrap  or  two  for  it.  No,  the  easy  part,  the  part  that  anybody  else  would 
hare  taken,  shall  be  left  for  somebody  to  try  his  hand  against  me.  Gio- 
Tanna  is  absolved  by  Rienzi,  and  returns  to  Naples.  Let  another  kill  her; 
let  another  make  her  cry  out  against  the  ingratitude  of  Durazzo.  Un- 
luckily I  haye  not  the  life  of  Rienzi.  I  had  it  in  Italian  by  a  contem- 
porary. What  was  his  wife's  name  ?  Was  he  married  ?  Had  he  a  mis- 
tress ?  Pray  let  me  know ;  perhaps  I  may  want  it,  but  probably  not.  I 
am  a  horrible  confounder  of  historical  facts.  I  have  usually  one  history 
that  I  have  read,  another  that  I  have  iuTented.' 

Observing  so  resolute  an  asseveration  that  he  would  never 
write  the  third  in  the  trilogy,  I  half  expected  to  receive  it  before 
even  the  completion  of  the  second ;  but  I  had  to  wait  a  little. 
On  the  13th  of  November  he  wrote  again  : 

*  Gratifyirg  as  your  praises  are,  I  like  your  objections  still  better,  and 
would  rather  have  the  utmost  of  your  severity.  My  division  of  the  acts 
(an  arbitrary  one)  would  probably  be  the  same  as  yoors.  The  first  would 
contain  366  verses,  the  second  255,  the  third  448.  My  fourth  was  inor- 
dinately long ;  my  last  little  more  than  one  scene.  I  want  you  to  make 
some  insertions  in  the  first,  where  the  queen  speaks  of  her  husband  to  her 
sister  Maria,  and  afterwards  to  her  foster  mother  Filippa.  After  **  I  will 
**  earn,"  paste  in 

Maria,  How  can  we  love — 

Giovanna  (interrupting).  Mainly  by  hearing  none 
Decry  the  object ;  then  by  cherishing 
The  good  we  see  in  it,  and  overlooking 
What  is  less  pleasant  in  the  paths  of  life. 
All  have  some  virtue,  if  we  leave  it  them 
In  peace  and  qoiet :  all  may  lose  some  part 
By  sifting  too  minutely  bad  and  good. 

Where  Andrea  follows  Fra  Rapert,  after  **  he  went  in  wrath,**  I  would  add 

He  may  do  mischief,  if  he  thinks  it  right ; 
As  those  religious  people  often  do. 

And  where  Filippa  says  that  he  deserves  their  pity,  let  this  follow: 

Giovanna,  O,  more  than  pity.    If  our  clime,  oar  nation 
Bland,  constant,  kind,  congenial  with  each  other. 
Were  granted  him,  how  much  more  was  withheld  1 
Sterile  the  soil  is  not,  but  sadly  waste. 
What  buoyant  spirits  and  what  pliant  temper  1 
How  patient  of  reproof !  how  he  wipes  off 
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AH  is  janes  before  thej  harden  on  him* 

And  wonders  at  affronts  and  donbts  thej  can  bo ! 

Then  his  i^-ild  qaicknvss  1    O,  iho  chnrl  that  bent  it 

Into  the  earth,  colourless,  shapeless,  thriftless, 

Froitless,  for  ever  1    Had  he  been  my  brother, 

I  should  have  wept  all  my  life  over  him : 

Bat  being  my  hasband,  one  hypocrisy 

I  mast  pat  on,  one  only  erer  will  L 

Others  mast  think,  by  my  obserranoe  of  him, 

I  hold  him  pmdent,  penetrating,  firm. 

No  less  than  Yirtnoos :  I  most  place  myself 

In  my  own  honso  (now  indeed  his)  below  him. 

FUippa.  I  almost  think  yon  loTe  him. 

Gioranna.  He  has  few, 
Even  small  faolts,  which  small  minds  spy  the  soonest ; 
Ho  has,  what  those  will  never  see  nor  heed. 
Wit  of  brif^ht  feather,  bat  of  broken  wing  ; 
No  stain  of  malice,  none  of  spleen,  abont  it. 
For  this,  and  more  things  nearer ...  for  the  worst 
Of  ori>hancy,  the  cmelcst  of  frands, 
Btealtb  of  his  education  while  he  played. 
Nor  fancied  ho  conld  want  it ;  for  oar  ties 
Of  kindred  ;  for  oar  childhood  spent  together ; 
For  those  dear  faces  that  once  smiled  upon  us 
At  the  same  hoar,  in  the  same  balcony ; 
Even  for  the  plants  we  rcar'd  in  partnership, 
Or  spoil'd  in  qnarrel ;  I  do  love  Andrea. 
Bat,  from  his  coonscUors  I 

'  The  Second  Part  is  more  regular;  bat  in  this  the  first  act  is  longer 
than  any  of  the  rest :  it  contains  448  verses.  Tet  the  whole  piece  is  little 
more  than  lUK),  I  think;  bat  I  have  not  oonnted  farther  than  I  have 
transcribed,  which  is  one  page  beyond  the  first  act.  If  yoa  should  really 
be  contentiHl  with  the  First  Part  when  yoar  changes  are  made,  you 
miirht  ask  Macready  whether  he  thinks  it  adapted  to  the  stage,  and  whe- 
ther hf  can  snggent  any  improvement.  We  Englinh  have  done  less  for 
the  stage  in  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  than  any  other  nation  in 
Europe ;  lef s  than  an  acted  tragedy  in  a  century  1  The  best,  I  think, 
since  IVnir^  iVtjffrrc  J,  are  Virifiniut  and  the  Hunchback,  We  want  the 
romine-out  of  character :  we  want  more  than  side-faces.  In  a  grand  his- 
torical picture  all  the  faces  must  not  be  painted  ia  profile,  nor  all  the 
figures  come  with  the  best  leg  foremost.* 

Hiff  next  letter,  four  (iavs  latiT,  brought  me  more  of  the  sccik^a 
of  the  f»e<;oD(1  play.  And  soinu  inserted  piissagos  of  cxtniordinary 
besiuty.  I  at  first  doubted  whcthiT  it  wob  ri^ht  thus  to  exhibit 
a  work  of  art  in  the  process  of  const  motion,  with  its  8caffo]din<{ 
around  it ;  but  as  with  Count  Jiilinr,  so  here,  both  the  charac- 
ter and  the  genius  of  Landor  receive  iiluBtration  from  tlie  inti- 
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mate  view  tlius  afforded,  not  merely  of  his  rapid  and  impulsive 
composition,  but  of  the  rare  power  he  possessed  of  patting  into 
his  numberless  additions,  insertions,  and  corrections,  into  his  se- 
cond and  third  and  fourth  and  twentieth  thoughts,  all  the  heat 
and  glow  of  his  first  noble  fancy.  The  inspiration  has  never 
dropped.  There  is  nothing  finer  in  the  tragedies  than  the  after- 
insertions  sent  in  these  letters. 

*  Ton  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  my  Rienzi  as  far  as  vigoor  goes.  I 
represent  him  as  a  very  imperfect  character ;  he  was  so.  Bnt  his  wife,  or 
mistress,  whichever  was  the  best  of  the  two,  says  great  things  to  him. .  . 
I  have  made  the  changes  yon  wished  at  the  deaths  of  CarafGii  and  Carao- 
cioli,  and  yon  mnst  add  to  where  Andrea  says  **  he  is  goofl:** 

To  think  of  this ;  to  think  how  he  has  fallen 
Amid  his  pranks  and  joyances,  amid 
His  wild  heath  myrtle-blossoms,  one  might  say, 
It  qnite  nnmans  me. 

Saneia.  Speak  not  so,  my  son : 
Let  others,  when  their  nature  has  been  changed 
To  snch  nnwonted  state,  when  they  are  oall*d 
To  do  what  angels  do  and  bmtes  do  not. 
Bob  at  their  shame,  and  say  they  are  nnmann'd : 
Unmanned  they  can  not  be ;  they  are  not  men. 
At  glorious  deeds,  at  sufferings  well  endured. 
Tea,  at  lifers  thread  snapt  with  its  gloss  upon  it. 
Be  it  man's  pride  and  privilege  to  weep. 

This  week  I  shall  transcribe  little  more  *  (the  first  two  acts  came  with  the 
letter) ;  *  before  the  end  of  next,  you  shall  have  the  whole.  Should  not 
the  title  of  the  first  be  Andrea  f  the  second,  Giovannaf — or,  Giovanna  of 
NapUs  f  and  the  other,  Andrea  of  Hungary  V 

I  had  not  had  time  to  reply  when  the  following  day  brought 
another  letter  : 

*  The  packet  was  sent  to  the  coach-ofiSce,  and  my  letter  in  it ;  and 
now,  five  minutes  afterwards,  I  find  I  am  about  to  trouble  yon  again,  as 
usual.  In  fact  I  seldom  write  straight  on  end  as  the  huntere  say,  or  in 
the  house,  bat  generally  while  I  am  walking  or  riding,  or  sitting  out  in 
the  air ;  sometimes  in  a  very  small  pocket-book,  sometimes  on  a  scrap 
of  paper.  Do,  in  your  long-suffering,  paste  in  this  where  Giovanna  and 
her  sister  arc  together,  and  she  talks  of  life  being  made  almost  as  wel- 
come to  her  as  death  itself.     The  other  will  reply : 

When  sunshine  glistens  round. 
And  friends  as  young  as  we  are  sit  beside  us, 
We  smile  at  Death  .  .  one  rather  grim  indeed 
And  whimsical,  but  not  disposed  to  hurt  us  .  . 
And  give  and  take  fresh  coui-age.    But,  sweet  sister, 
The  days  are  man^-  when  he  is  unwelcome, 
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And  joa  will  think  po  too  another  time. 

*TiB  chiotly  in  cold  places,  with  old  folks, 

His  features  seem  prodifnouslj  amiss. 

But  Life  looks  always  pleasant,  sometimes  more 

And  sometimes  less  so,  bot  looks  always  pleasant, 

And,  when  we  cherish  him,  repays  ns  well. 

And  when,  in  the  first  part,  they  are  talking  of  the  good  king  Robert,  1 
would  have  this : 

Fiammetta  (to  FUippa),  Have  jon  not  praised  the  king 
your  very  self 
For  saying  to  Petrarca,  as  he  did, 

*  L«-ttors  arc  dearer  to  me  than  my  crown, 

*  And,  were  I  forced  to  throw  up  one  or  other, 

*  Away  should  ^'o  the  diadem,  by  Jove  !* 

4S<incia.  Thou  art  thy  very  father.     Kiss  me,  child  : 
His  father  said  it,  and  thy  father  would. 
Yihvn  shall  such  kings  adorn  the  throne  again  ? 

Fiammrtta,  When  the  same  love  of  what  Heaven  made 
most  lovely 
Enters  their  hearts  ;  when  genius  shines  above  them. 
And  not  beneath  their  feet.' 

On  the  laat  day  of  Novenibor  tho  whole  of  the  secoml  tra- 
gtMly  was  in  my  possi^sion,  and  I  had  sent  him  farther  objec- 
tions to  portions  of  the  finit  which  it  seemed  desirable  to  alter. 
liis  reply  came  next  day  : 

*  Your  objections  are  so  admirably  just,  that  it  is  almost  a  shame  to 
deprive  the  world  of  them:  yet  I  n-solved  from  the  first  moment  to 
abuUsh  the  whole  scene  of  the  old  women  ;  there  is  quite  euoni;b  without 
it.  Draw  your  {K-n  unFparingly  over  every  other  passage  that  in  any 
mann.>r  is  disrrr'ditable  in  me.  I  wrote  the  sontrs  in  Italian  )NH.*aupc  it  is 
•o  incomparably  eahier  than  Knslish,  in  which  M(M>re  abtiu-  writes  short 
things  gracefully.  Mine  were  on  a  level  with  what  are  MUig  alKiiit  the 
streets  at  Naples  and  elsewhere.  Then*  are  so  many  coUHpiraciiN  in 
tragedies,  that  nothing  new  could  be  devised.  I  have  varied  the  old 
scheme  by  the  diversitied  tones  and  feelings  of  Psein  and  the  other  two 
Hungarians,  then  of  Ma:iiii>iu,  then  of  Caraccioli  and  CarafTa.  My  fratu 
Kniiert  has  a  slice  of  old  Fulhtatf  in  him,  not  very  iK>n*eptible.  He  is 
never  at  fault :  this  is  the  n'Siiublancv.  .  .  In  the  scene  toward  the  close, 
where  Andrea  sp<'aks  of  the  mnn>errics.  it  should  be,  *'  I  wifh  the  mul- 
berries were  not  past,"  b«*cause  they  not  only  were  ripe,  but  o\er  by  aIkuu 
a  month,  in  Naples ;  the  marriage  In-ing  on  the  *2(Hh  of  Sept<ni1>er.  Tho 
gri'ater  correction  of  substituting  English  for  Italian  I  fininht-d  U-fore  1 
sent  away  my  breakfast,  and  you  will  see  it  at  length  on  the  opposite 
»ide.  You  are  right  in  what  you  say  of  the  theatre.  I  shrink  from  the 
acting.  We  will  give  up  that  idea,  both  for  one  and  otlier  of  the  drama* ; 
mad  as  to  printing,  yon  know  I  said  openly  I  would  publish  no  more.' 

What  I  replied  ou  this  Litter  |ioiut,  Laudor  took  as  ^ood- 
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naturedly  as  Benedick  whea  rallied  on  his  change  of  intention, 
and  the  tragedies  were  printed  without  waiting  for  comple- 
tion of  the  trilogy.  Few  know  anything  of  them  ;  but  enoi^, 
even  in  these  letters,  has  been  shown  of  their  singular  and  ex- 
ceptional beauty  of  thought  and  language,  to  justify  such  £utha 
explanatoiy  words  as  may  increase  the  reader^s  interest  in  them. 
They  have  no  single  figure  of  such  grandeur  of  conception  as 
Julian  ;  but  in  another  kind  I  doubt  whether  Andrea  may  not 
claim  a  place  as  distinct  and  separate,  nor  in  a  lower  rank  of 
poetical  creation.  Poetry  has  indeed  few  conceptions  more 
touching  than  this  boy-prince.  Of  Giovanna  Landor  takes  the 
favourable  view,  as  it  was  fairly  open  to  him  to  do.  She  is  to 
Italy  what  Maiy  Stuart  is  to  Scotland,  and  different  judgments 
of  her  will  always  exist;  but  any  man  may  be  justified  in  ac- 
cepting her  character  from  the  two  Italians  who  were  the  most 
illustrious  of  her  contemporaries  :  Boccaccio,  who  calls  her  the 
singular  pride  of  Italy,  so  gracious,  gentle,  compassionate,  and 
kind,  that  she  seemed  rather  the  companion  than  the  queen  of 
those  around  her ;  and  Petrarca,  who,  in  a  strain  hardly  less 
affectionate,  compares  her  and  her  young  husband,  surrounded 
by  the  Hungarians,  to  two  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  Ko 
bad  description  of  the  first  tragedy. 

What  indeed  no  one  disputes  to  have  been  her  position  on 
the  death  of  her  grandfather,  gives  warrant  for  the  view  taken 
by  Landor.  Ill-fated  as  the  marriage  was,  it  originated  in  king 
Robert's  desire  to  compose  the  differences  between  Naples  and 
Hungar}*^  by  restoring  the  throne  of  Naples  to  the  elder  branch 
in  the  person  of  Andrea,  without  prejudice  to  the  existing  rights 
of  Giovanna  :  but  several  years  after  the  betrothment  he  dis- 
covered that  Andrea,  placed  by  the  king  of  Hungary  under  the 
sole  care  of  a  wicked  monk,  had  grown  up  into  his  helpless  vic- 
tim ;  indolent,  idle,  pliant,  half  silly  it  was  supposed,  certainly 
altogether  ignorant ;  and  it  was  resolved,  as  a  protection  to  the 
youth,  that  Giovanna  should  be  proclaimed  queen  in  her  own 
right.  She  was  however  but  fifteen  when  the  king  died,  An- 
drea being  seventeen;  and  by  the  time  of  her  accession  and 
marriage  the  monk  fra  Kupert  had  so  employed  the  two  years' 
interval  of  regency,  in  supplanting  Neapolitan  by  Hungarian 
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influence,  that  Gioyanna  and  Andrea  were  become  little  better 
than  his  prisoners. 

At  this  point  the  tragedy  opens;  and  with  the  greatest  deli- 
cacy the  position  of  both  queen  and  husband  is  perfectly  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  scene.  She,  with  wonderful  beauty,  is  already 
a  woman  in  fulness  and  generosity  of  soul,  and  wise  beyond  her 
years;  he,  a  mere  boyish  stripling,  is  in  mind  and  manners 
more  boyish  stiU,  but  ductile,  gentle-hearted,  compliant ;  and  it 
is  the  triumph  of  Landor*s  achievement  to  have  shown  the  in- 
fluence of  two  such  characters  on  each  other.  One  sees  that  her 
t*xprc8sion  of  love  at  the  outset  is  only  a  sweet  hypocrisy,  in- 
deed she  loves  another ;  yet  she  is  so  bent  on  being  true  to 
Andrea  that  her  tenderness  and  compassion,  trembling  but  on 
love*8  outermost  verge,  soon  borrow  from  his  glad  simplicity  and 
sprightly  fondness  something  of  his  own  affection  ;  and  still,  as 
his  mind  opens  under  love  for  her,  and  new  beauties  of  disposi- 
tion respond  to  her  influence  over  him,  her  own  eyes  brighten 
more  and  more.  But  there  is  of  course  little  for  the  stage  in 
this ;  nor  has  the  ])lay  otherwise  the  kind  of  contrasts  required 
by  traginly.  There  are  plenty  of  shades  of  complexion,  and  di- 
versities of  manner,  to  show  the  artist  sufficiently ;  no  one  could 
mistake  8ancia*s  gentle  wisdom  for  Filippa's  lofty  intellect : 
but  the  women  are  all  so  good  and  generous  that  it  takes  a 
second  reading,  such  as  one  cannot  have  at  a  theatre,  to  under- 
stand the  niceties  that  separate  each  from  the  other ;  and,  for 
even  the  motive  that  leads  to  the  catastro{)he,  the  same  sort  of 
study  is  required.  No  doubt,  in  actual  life,  this  would  be  enough. 
We  should  want  no  more  than  our  knowledge  of  the  ])ro]>ablo 
effect,  upon  the  mind  of  fra  Rupert,  of  the  growing  chan^^e  in 
Andrea.  But  we  cannot  thus  receive  things  for  granted  on  the 
•tago ;  wo  want  a  plot ;  character  and  motive  munt  be  in  vi.siblu 
collision  ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  have  the  agents  of  a  (*ata8trophe 
in  as  much  api)an*nt  unconnciousness  as  ourselves  of  wli.it  they 
have  in  hand,  until  the  catastrophe  itself  is  u\Km  us.  Tliis  is 
the  case  with  fra  Rupert*s  Hungarians.  They  prowl  about  the 
cfiurt  avenues  and  entrances  like  hungry  wolves  :  each  with  his 
mark  upon  him  ;  Zinga  not  to  be  mistaken  for  KlApwnith,  or 
Psein  Ibr  Maximiu:  but  all  of  them  mere  shadows  of  something 
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else,  of  which  neither  they  nor  we  know  anything  except  by 
mote  suspicion.     A  power  opposed  to  fra  Kupert*8  might  fairly 
have  been  found  in  the  two  gallant  Neapolitan  nobles  who  love 
Giovanna ;  but  they  are  killed  in  the  third  act,  and  he  remains 
the  solitary  genius  of  the  scene.    That  this  is  what  in  life  might 
have  been  probable,  does  not  of  course  dispose  of  the  question  of 
the  stage ;  here,  as  in  Julian,  Landor  fails  in  its  necessary  re- 
quirements ;  yet  there  are  no  finer  studies  in  dramatic  writing 
than  are  aJQforded  by  both,  in  the  rich  fulness  as  well  as  easy 
flexibility  of  the  verse,  in  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  de- 
tached thoughts  and  sayings,  and  in  the  individual  traits  of 
character.      The  very  want  of  passion  in  his  wickedness  which 
repels  interest  from  fra  Eupert  in  these  earlier  plays,  and  al- 
together unsuits  him  for  the  stage,  helps  to  make  him  a  won- 
derful creation,  as  we  follow  and  track  him  out  in  the  study. 
Present  or  absent,  he  is  master  of  the  scene.     We  see  his  hor- 
rible shadow,  if  not  himsel£     We  think  him  baffled  by  the 
modest  firmness  of  Giovanna,  or  the  light-hearted  resistance  of 
Andrea;  but  already  his  web  encircles  both.    By  the  unex(>ected 
defiance  of  Carafia  and  Caraccioli,  we  fancy  him  struck  to  the 
earth ;  but  as  he  steals  out  from  his  cell  through  one  passage, 
their  lifeless  bodies  encumber  the  other.     Resource  never  fails 
him.    When  all  seems  gay  and  joyous  in  the  revels  at  Aveisa, 
and  we  half  incline  to  think  the  danger  past,  his  crooked  figure 
disguised  and  masked  crawls  in,  joy  gives  place  to  terror,  the 
lights  at  the  brilliant  balcony  are  extinguished,  and,  displacing 
suddenly  the  roses  and  festoons  suspended  there,  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  poor  Andrea  swings  heavily  down.     Even  after  the 
scene  has  closed  we  do  not  know  the  actual  murderer.     As  in 
ordinary  life,  though  not  in  ordinary  tragedies,  doubt  remains 
with  us.     We  know  the  heart  that  prompted,  but  not  the  hand 
that  did  the  deed.     There  is  nothing  so  fine  as  all  this  in  the 
second  part  of  tlie  trilogy,  which  yet  contains  single  passages 
superior  to  any  in  the  first,  and  has  a  scene  of  Eienn  and  lus 
wife  that  would  act  greatly  on  the  stage.     This  middle  play  is 
wholly  occupied  by  Giovanna*s  appeal  to  the  Pope  and  the  Tri- 
bune, by  her  exculpation  from  the  charge  of  Andrea's  mnider, 
and  by  her  second  marriage.     ¥i&  Kupert  in  on  the  scene,  en- 
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doavouring  to  fix  suspicion  ou  Giovanna;  but  he  plays  an  uniin- 
IMtrtant  part 

Hardly  had  the  Andrea  and  Giovanna  appeared  however, 
witli  intimation  that  the  profits  of  the  publication  were  to  be 
given  to  a  very  hum])le  but  very  noble  heroine  of  that  <lay  wlio 
lives  also  in  the  page  of  Wordsworth,  Grace  Darling,  when  I 
received  an  intimation  from  Landor  that  he  was  busy  on  the  last 
of  the  trilogy,  of  which  fra  Rupert  was  to  be  hero. 

*  B«ing  hero  alone  for  Beverml  days  *  (writton  from  Bath  in  the  antnmn 
of  1840),  *  I  was  reaoWed  to  do  what  I  was  told  would  be  very  difScnlt,  if 
not  impoi8ible :  to  give  a  little  more  interest  to  the  character  of  QioTanna 
after  her  second,  nay  even  after  her  third  marriage.  Certainly  it  is  some- 
what onromantic  and  nnpoetical.  Racine,  in  his  Andromache^  has  made 
•ad  work  of  it,  althoagh  ho  had  bat  two  to  deal  with.  I  had  indeed  ma- 
licioQsly  lain  in  wait  thas  long  for  somebody  to  attempt  it.  Well,  I  most 
do  it  myself,  I  see.  I  have  written  now  the  last  drama  of  the  trilogy ; 
imperfect  no  donht,  as  yon  will  discover,  bat  better,  I  promise  yoa,  both 
aa  poetry  and  drama,  than  the  two  first.  Yoa  will  like  what  one  of  my 
character!  says  on  reading  Dante's  story  of  Francesco  da  Rimini: 

Piteons,  most  piteous,  for  most  gnilty  passion. 
Two  lovers  aro  condemned  to  one  unrest 
F(»r  ages.     I  now  first  knew  poetry, 
I  had  known  song  and  sonnet  long  before : 
I  saird  no  more  amid  the  barren  ii«les 
Each  one  small  self ;  the  mighty  continent 
Rose  and  expanded ;  I  was  on  its  short's. 

I  felt  something  like  this  when  dioposing  at  last  of  my  old  friar.  Ton 
ahall  see.  But  mind,  I  will  not  be  damned  fur  it.  In  other  words,  it 
shall  Ufver  be  oflert*^  to  the  statue.  Popularity  is  not  what  I  want,  or  caro 
fur.  I  have  received  from  it  all  the  pleasure  and  gratification  I  ever  can 
receive ;  tender  emotions,  swm>t  and  strong  excitement,  and  the  hope  that 
it  will  communicate  these  to  others.* 

Tlie  manuscript  reached  me  %  few  days  later,  with  what 

follows : 

*  Well,  now  I  hare  netted  my  purse,  have  I  drawn  the  two  ends  to- 
geth(*r  as  they  should  be  ?  Have  I  k«>pt  up  the  frat«»*s  character,  chang- 
ing only  by  the  change  of  fortune  and  prensure  of  circumstances  7  It  was 
requisite  to  show  Giovanna  as  mother  and  friend.  Thus  her  chnrart«*r  is 
ciomplet4.Hl  by  a  few  touches.  8t«*phen  and  Maximin  I  hoi>e  and  truHt  are 
not  too  light.  It  wa<t  the  custom  of  the  .Xth*  nian  dramatints  to  make  the 
last  piece  in  the  trilogy  a  farce,  or  farcical.  This  is  the  only  thing  in 
their  literatunt  inrletrant  or  injudicious.  We  imitate  it  in  some  dcCTee, 
by  acting  an  after- piece  to  our  tragedies.  This  however  is  not  quite  so 
bad,  though  bad  enough.* 

I  found  a  Oeur  reason  for  this  exulting  tone  on  reailing  the 
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play.  My  preachments  to  him  on  stage-requirements  had  not 
been  without  effect.  It  was  the  most  dramatic  of  the  three. 
Not  so  rich  in  poetry,  and  having  fewer  single  sayings  conspicu- 
ous for  beauty ;  but  with  greater  vigour  of  treatment,  with  cha- 
racters more  broadly  contrasted,  and  with  a  hero  not  tragical  in 
guilt  alone,  but  also  in  remorse  and  suffering.  It  made  a  corre- 
sponding impression  on  those  who  read  it ;  nor  did  any  opinion 
expressed  of  it  please  Landor  more,  or  with  better  reason,  than 
his  brother  Eobert's. 

*  Birlingham,  26th  Deo.  1840.  I  cinnot  say  that  anything  which  joa 
have  written  since  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  Pericles  and  Atpasim; 
for  I  am  nnahle  to  imagine  greater  strength  and  originality  of  thoo^t 
united  with  greater  elegance  and  parity  of  language  than  that  book  eon- 
tains.  Bnt  I  rejoice  nevertheless  at  the  publication  of  these  dramaf 
as  fresh  evidences  that  your  powers  are  increased  by  time.  Many  men 
appear  to  have  larger  capacities  and  greater  reasoning  powers  than  they 
had  in  the  middle  of  life,  even  at  a  greater  age  than  yours ;  but  I  can 
remember  no  instance  beside,  at  such  an  age,  where  the  imaginatiaD 
was  more  energetic,  and  its  manner  of  expression  more  originaL  I  will 
not  suppose,  that  in  giving  me  your  Fra  Rupert^  you  have  also  given  a 
right  to  trouble  you  with  my  opinion ;  but  I  must  say  that  it  appears  a 
far  greater  work  than  Count  Julian,  written  just  thirty  years  ago.  The 
power  of  communicating  so  much  meaning  beyond  what  is  expressed 
directly  by  words,  is  the  most  extraordinaiy  difference.' 

Crabb  Kobinson  had  struck  the  same  note,  eight  days  before, 
in  contrasting  the  unimpaired  power  of  Fra  Rupert  with  the 
many  instances  that  were  happening  around  to  impress  him  with 
'  a  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  all  genius  is  .exposed  of  decay- 
*  ing  prematurely ;'  Macready  told  him  that  the  last  part  of 
the  trilogy  had  taken  stronger  hold  of  him  than  either  of  its 
predecessors;  Mr.  James  wrote  with  boundless  enthusiasm  of 
all  the  three  ;  Julius  Hare,  more  temperately  describing  his  de- 
light at  receiving  such  a  visitor  'through  the  snow'  to  cheer  him 
with  visions  of  Neapolitan  warmth  and  beauty,  said  to  Landor 
that  it  now  rested  with  him,  Henry  Taylor,  and  Greorge  Darley, 
to  '  preserve  the  life  of  tragedy  in  England  ;'  and  George  Darley 
himself,  whose  fine  dramatic  genius  well  deserved  that  compli- 
ment, asking  him  where  he  got  the  power  that  gave  to  his  com- 
monest words  an  effect  so  magical,  singled  out,  amid  infinite 
praise  of  the  last  of  the  tragedies,  those  very  portions  referred 
to  by  Landor  as  '  light,'  but  it  was  hoped  not  farcical^  in  his 
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letters  to  me.     What  especially  delighted  Darley,  was  the  scene 

where  the  wily  friar  wins  to  his  black  purpose  Stephen  the  fiart 

mer  by  arguments  enchanting  to  the  bucolic  mind 

*  Pleasant,  too,  are  farms 
When  harrest-moona  hang  over  them,  and  waim 
Jolt  in  the  iron-tinged  rutf  and  the  tchite  ox 
It  calVd  by  name,  and  patted  ere  puWd  onj* 

I  should  perhaps  add,  with  deference  to  so  great  an  autho- 
rity, that  my  old  friend  appears  to  have  been  in  error  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  third  drama  in  a  Greek  trilogy  was  ever  farcicaL  Ho 
probably  confounded  with  it  the  satirical  play  subjoined  to  the 
trilogy,  for  the  most  part  by  way  of  contrast,  though  it  might 
sometimes  be  connected  with  it  in  sulgcct.  The  only  remaining 
example  of  a  part  of  a  trilogy  belonging  to  a  continuous  theme 
is  the  Eumenides;  but,  as  it  is  plain  that  the  Prometheus^  the 
Seven  againM  Theltes^  and  the  Suppliant 8  of  iEschylus  may  all 
have  been  the  middle  dramas  in  trilogies,  we  may  fairly  derive 
from  them  what  must  have  been  the  subjects  of  the  third  plays, 
and  that  they  must  have  been  grave,  solemn,  and  reconciling. 

What  I  liave  to  add,  in  quitting  the  subject  of  Landor*s  tra- 
gedies, concerns  his  brother  Robert  equally  with  him ;  but  the 
facts  to  be  stated  have  a  curious  interest  apart  from  their  illus- 
tration of  character,  and  may  be  related  by  Mr.  Robert  Landor 
himself  without  comment  from  me.  I  will  merely  premise  that 
to  his  above -(juotiHi  letter  of  thanks  for  Frn  Rupert,  it  was 
adde<i  as  what  people  call  a  strange  coincidence,  that  he  should 
have  heard  of  dramas  printed  by  his  brother  Walter  while  print- 
ing some  of  his  own. 

'  Two  of  them  have  been  written  many  years,  and  were  the  amnte- 
ment  of  honrt  which  I  could  not  employ  more  nsefullj,  for  I  can  tome- 
timea  write  when  I  cannot  read.  This  indeed  is  no  reason  for  pnblishinff 
them ;  bat  a  hook  maj  svrre  as  a  small  legacy,  better  adapted  than  any 
other  to  remind  those  whom  yon  hare  known  in  early  life  of  your  thooghta 
and  feelings.  I  will  direct  tlutt  a  copy  shaU  be  sent  to  yon  without  re- 
qoiring  that  yon  should  read  one  half  of  it.  Nevertheless  I  am  vain 
enough  to  think  that,  as  tragedies  generally  arc  now,  the  first  of  them 
may  prove  worth  the  trouble.* 

What  Landor  thought  of  them  will  l)e  seen  hereafter.  Not 
in  the  firet  only,  TheEiirl  of  Brecon ,  but  in  the  List,  The  Ferry' 
man,  Uiere  is  enuu^jh  to  give  the  writer  distinguished  pLic« 
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among  the  poets  who  have  written  in  this  form ;  and  a  Yolome 

{tltogether  of  purer  English  or  loftier  purpose,  '  high  passions 

'  and  high  actions'  more  worthily  descrihing,  has  seldom  issued 

from  the  press  in  England  than  Th£  Earl  of  Brecoriy  FaitlCi 

Frauds  and.  the  Ferryman :  *  Tragedies  by  Robert  E.  Landor.' 

But  the  writer's  first  dramatic  attempt  had  been  of  earlier  date, 

and  the  anecdotes  now  to  be  related  have  no  reference  to  the 

publication  of  1841.     Mr.  Eobort  Landor  thus  wrote  to  me  on 

the  26th  January  1865  : 

*  There  is  a  strange  history,  of  which  yoa  have  heard  nothing,  and 
for  which  I  am  nnahle  to  account.  Among  Walter's  later  pnhlications, 
perhaps  the  most  original  and  powerful,  certainly  the  most  characteristie 
as  a  specimen  of  his  genius,  his  poetical  genius,  are  the  three  tragedies 
pnhlished  in  1839  -  40 ;  and,  howcTer  unsuited  to  the  drama  for  repre- 
sentation, very  admirahlc  as  poems.  When  we  first  met  after  their  pub- 
lication, at  Birlingham,  I  asked  whether  he  was  aware  that  a  tragedy 
had  been  published,  without  preface  or  author*s  name,  the  plot  of  which 
must  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  in  many  of  its  scenes  from  his  Andrea 
of  Hungary,  However  different  in  all  other  respects,  howeTer  poor  and 
feeble  the  apparent  imitation,  yet,  besides  many  of  the  scenes,  some  of 
the  events  and  some  even  of  tiie  names  corresponded.  Both  tragedies 
wore  dated  at  Naples,  and  both  in  the  royal  palace.  The  characters  were 
principally  the  royal  family.  There  was  a  conspiracy  in  both,  and  the 
conspirators  were  monks.  The  catastrophe  was  in  the  palace,  at  a  masked 
ball :  and  in  both,  though  language  was  never  copied,  there  were  many 
of  the  same  passions,  emotions,  and  other  smaller  correspondences  of  de- 
scription, especially  in  this  masked  ball.  My  brother  was  much  surprised: 
supposing  that  some  audacious  imitator  had  borrowed  the  only  part  within 
his  reach;  much  of  the  plot,  some  of  the  characters,  but  none  of  the 
power ;  many  of  the  incidents  and  contrivances,  but  none  of  the  genius. 
His  astonishment  was  still  greater  when  I  referred  him  to  the  title-pagei 
of  both  tragedies :  his  publication  being  dated  1839,  and  the  supposed 
copy  1824,  just  forty  years  from  this  now  present  time.  Greater  yet  was 
his  wonder,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  the  author  of  this  supposed  imi- 
tation, written  almost  twenty  years  before  the  original,  and  published 
sixteen.  It  happened  that  we  were  interrupted  by  some  visitors  before 
he  had  time  to  finish  my  work,  or  there  could  be  any  explanation  on  the 
subject ;  and  he  never  afterwards  referred  to  it,  nor  did  I.  Southey  had 
noticed,  in  his  Doctor ^  what  he  called  a  family  likeness ;  and  my  brother 
has  been  often  mortified  by  the  mistake  of  one  for  the  other.  Infinite  as 
the  difference  may  be  in  ability,  there  may  be  some  resemblance  in  feel* 
ing  and  the  mode  of  expressing  it ;  but  this  would  not  account  for  the 
mechanism,  the  plot,  the  many  correspondences  of  the  two  tragedies. 
My  brother  indeed  would  never  have  borrowed  consciously  from  any  man, 
and  least  of  all  from  me ;  but  I  know  that  he  continually  forgot  what  he 
had  written,  and  denied  (till  they  were  produced)  that  he  had  ever  seen 
▼ai'ious  passages  in  his  printed  books.    Possibly  he  may  have  read  this 
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tnfredy  of  mine,  without  any  rememliruico  afterwards  that  ho  had  seen 
it ;  or  met  with  a  review  of  it  without  knowing  who  had  written  either 
the  tragedy  or  the  criticism,  for  at  that  time  we  had  no  correspondence 
or  commnnication :  and  so,  manj  years  after,  he  may  have  mistaken  me- 
mory for  invention. 

*  Thos  mnch  has  heen  said  hy  me  to  account  for  his  denial,  on  many 
occasions,  of  what  he  had  himself  written.  A  lady,  with  whom  he  had 
become  acquainted  through  me,  used  to  prepare  for  his  visits  hy  reading 
anch  of  his  publications,  vorse  and  prose,  as  contained  moral  and  philo- 
sophical maxims,  or  though tft  beautifully  and  pointedly  exprcRfsed.  Ming- 
ling them  with  other  quotations,  she  recited  very  correctly,  on  one  occa- 
aion,  what  he  had  so  written ;  and  in  return,  he  complimented  the  lady 
by  supposing  tliat  she  had  composed  them,  diK;laring  that  no  one  else 
could  have  (Kiualled  them  1  and  at  the  last  protcating,  while  he  avowed 
that  he  had  utterly  forgotten  them,  that  even  still  he  could  hardly  believe 
hv  had  himself  written  them — which  I  bvlirvf  to  he  true.  I  have  as  good 
a  memory  as  most  people  who  have  lived  eighty-funr  years,  and  I  am  not 
careless  about  the  truth ;  but  I  am  often  reminded  by  my  servants,  not 
only  of  things  forgotten  by  me,  but  of  intended  directiuns  which  I  had 
neglected  to  give.  Add  to  this  confusion  of  memory  my  brother's  activity 
of  imagination,  and  much  will  bo  accounted  for.  Fact  and  fancy  become 
also  easily  confounded ;  and  there  are  infirmities,  apart  from  those  of  old 
age,  for  which  none  of  Walter*s  friends  could  otherwise  account,  but  by 
wanderings  permitted  to  the  imagination.* 

*Yon  suppose  rightly'  (Mr.  Robert  Landor  wrote  again  12th  Feb. 
1B<>5)  'that  the  tragedy  I  had  referred  to  in  proof  of  my  brother's 
imperfect  memory  was  the  Count  ArrzsL  As  there  is  an  introduction 
to  this  curious  history  which  may  help  in  explaining  it,  I  will  venture  on 
yuur  patieuco  once  more.  I  had  written  the  tragedy  two  years  earlier 
than  the  date  in  the  title-page  (182 1),  not  knowing  who  would  undertake 
its  publication.  At  last  it  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Booth,  of  Duke-street, 
Portland-place.  Mr.  Booth  had  a  relative  connected  with  one  of  the 
theatres,  to  whom  he  showed  the  manuscript ;  and  this  gentleman  was  on 
familiar  terms  with  Mr.  Young,  a  tragic  actor  of  high  reputation,  con- 
temporary with  Kean,  I  think  :  but  no  one  kn(»ws  less  of  the  theatre  than 
I  do.  Mr.  Young  thought  that  the  principal  character,  Arexzi,  might  b« 
nndertaken  by  himself ;  he  wished  that  the  more  comio  part,  Cimbella, 
ahonld  be  committed  to  one  of  the  Kembles,  either  Charles  or  Stephen ; 
and  he  said  that  if  the  author  would  allow  him  to  make  such  reductions 
and  alterations  as  were  necespary,  he  would  bring  it  on  the  stage.  Never 
having  had  the  slightest  thought  of  its  representation,  I  at  once  declined 
the  offer;  and  thereui^on  it  was  publinhed,  at  the  close  of  1H23,  without 
any  name.  Mr.  B(M»th  was  as  much  sur])riFed  as  I  was  at  itx  success,  a 
large  part  of  the  edition  Iteing  very  speedily  sold ;  it  was  alno  favourably 
noticed  in  several  critical  papers ;  and  Mr.  Booth  informed  me  that  if  I 
proposed  to  make  any  change  or  corrections,  I  muMt  prepare  them  for  a 
second  edition.  At  the  same  time  he  said  that  inquiries  and  rumours 
had  reached  him,  supposing  the  tragedy  to  have  Um'U  written  by  Lord 
Byron:  and  I  hud  seen,  in  one  of  the  reviews,  that  probably  it  was  an 
ciperimeni  on  tha  pabiio  taste  by  a  diatinguiahcd  author,  whose  Uhar 
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ii«gedie6  were  composed  with  motiTes  and  leelingB  totoUy  diffareni,  but 
who  would  soon  rereal  himeelf .  All  Lord  Byron's  dramas  had  been  pub- 
Hahed  before ;  Werner^  the  last  of  them,  less  than  a  jear  befoire.  Atonee, 
then,  my  saceess  was  aooonnted  for  I  I  was  so  nnjnst  as  to  sospeet  thai 
Mr.  Booth  had  enoonraged  the  report,  or  at  least  permitted  it  by  bis 
sUenee.  Bnt  not  wishing  to  partake  in  a  fraud  from  which  both  Lord 
^yron  and  the  public  mnst  suffer,  I  immediately  directed  that  the  tragedy 
should  be  again  advertised,  with  my  name ;  and  also  that  there  shovild  be 
a  title>page  prefixed  to  all  the  copies  that  were  yet  unsold.  Hr.  Booth 
remonstrated  earnestly,  disclaiming  all  knowledge ;  bnt  as  the  cc^yri^ 
was  mine,  I  prevailed.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  copies  remained,  bnt  I 
do  not  think  that,  in  the  forty  years  since  then,  so  many  as  forty  more 
have  been  sold.  I  was  extinguished  at  once.  To  be  sure.  Lord  ^yron 
survived ;  bnt  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  forgiven  any  man 
who  had  confounded  the  authorship  of  two  such  dramas,  eren  supposing 
them  to  have  been  written  experimentally.  These  of  my  brother  are  as 
unlike  mine  (excepting  in  the  instances  arising  from  a  bad  memoiy),  and, 
I  think,  as  much  superior  to  Werner  as  Werner  is  to  the  Count  AretsL  Bat 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  account  for  so  numy  resemblances  in  the  me- 
chanism, without  supposing  that  Walter  may  have  read  either  my  tragedy 
or  some  account  of  it ;  and,  numy  years  after,  may  have  mistaken  memory 
for  invention.  Assuredly  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  author,  or  sospieioo 
of  him ;  but,  after  having  read  most  of  the  drama,  and  learnt  from  me  its 
history,  he  never  said  another  word  on  the  subject.  It  is  to  free  his  cha- 
racter from  distressing  imputations  that  I  have  given  this  long  history. 
He  continually  denied  that  he  had  written  what  was  to  be  found  in  his 
own  books,  or  spoken  what  had  been  heard  by  twenty  people.  He  once 
related  to  me  a  long  conversation  ^ith  a  friend  of  yours,  vrith  many  minute 
particulars,  on  a  very  important  subject ;  and  two  years  after,  when  it  was 
referred  to  by  me  accidentally,  he  declared  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
ever  occurred,  and  that  I  mnst  have  dreamed.  Tour  history  of  him  must 
excite  much  attention,  because  it  is  yours ;  and  perh^s  some  iramnng  ob- 
servation on  this  infirmity  might  anticipate  what  it  would  not  be  Teiy  pos- 
sible to  disprove,  or  otherwise  to  account  for.* 

Any  remark  upon  the  question  thus  raised  by  ^Ir.  Bobert 
Landor  I  have  not  thought  necessary.  The  likeness  of  the  later 
to  the  earlier  tragedy,  apart  from  that  indefinable  likeness  to 
each  other  which  would  seem  to  have  been  as  inseparable  from 
the  poetry  of  the  brothers  as  it  often  is  from  the  voices  of  sisters 
singing,  turns  chiefly  on  the  management  of  the  catastrophe  in 
each ;  and,  though  raising  the  strongest  presumption  that  Lan- 
aor  had  seen  his  brother's  work,  is  only  of  interest  for  the  illoa- 
tration  to  which  his  brother  applies  it.  That  is'just,  imqiies- 
tionaljly ;  and  of  the  fact  that  such  failures  of  memory  involved 
no  wilful  departure  from  truth,  strongly  insisted  on  by  me  in 
former  pages,  there  occurred  soon  after  the  present  date  an  ex- 
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ample  as  docisiyo  as  could  be  given.  Upon  Blacheood  making 
some  objections  to  his  Pericles  and  Aspasia^  he  had  sent  back 
to  his  publishers,  as  we  have  seen,  every  shilling  paid  for  the 
copyright ;  yet,  only  three  years  after  a  proceeding  so  remark- 
able, he  had  forgotten,  not  merely  that  anything  had  ever  been 
paid  him  for  the  book,  but,  more  marvellous  still,  that  he  had 
himself  sent  the  money  back.  '  I  published  Pericles  and  As- 
* pasia  on  my  own  account,'  he  reiterated;  and  was  sending 
farther  remittances  in  satisfaction  of  the  supposed  loss,  when  I 
stopped  him  by  a  statement  from  ^fr.  Saunders  himself* 

Nor  was  it  his  failing  commonly  to  remember  a  review  that 
might  have  vexed  him,  any  more  than  the  turn  his  vexation 
might  have  taken  ;  though  he  was  really  anxious  that  his  own 
general  discredit  with  the  ciitical  fraternity  should  not  extt^nd 
to  his  brother's  tragedies.  *  The  literary  congress  have  condemned 
'  me  to  St.  Helena/  he  wrote  to  me,  *  but  I  hope  my  name  will 
'  cause  no  prejudice  to  my  brother's.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
'  we  have  had  no  correspondence  until  now :  the  last  was  an 
'  angry  one.  However,  he  has  shown  himself  by  far  the  greatest 
'  dramatic  poet  of  our  time.'  It  is  right  to  add  that  whether 
he  thus  quietly  accepted  the  treatment  extended  to  himself,  or 
wanted  anger  on  it,  it  was  the  rarest  of  all  possible  things  with 
him  to  venture  u|)on  anything  like  reply.  There  are  only  two 
instances  known  to  me  in  which  he  attempted  it ;  and,  by  a  re- 
markable chance,  though  both  replies  were  written,  both  were 
suppressed.  I  have  referred  on  a  former  page  to  the  first ;  and 
though  I  printed  the  second  in  my  first  cilition,  its  illustrations 
of  my  friend's  character  are  not  so  proportioned  to  its  length  as 
to  justify  the  repetition  of  it  here.  It  originated  in  a  review  of 
the  PentameroH  in  the  British  and  Fureiyn  Quarterly,  which  he 
persisted,  quite  wrongly,  in  ascribing  to  Hallam,  against  whom 

*  *  Nerer,  in  the  coarse  of  my  life/  he  wrote  to  me,  '  was  I  m>  unrpriMd 

*  as  at  the  vfritication  of  my  aceoant  with  8aiin<lt>n« ;  for  snch  it  in.    Ccr- 

*  tain  I  am  that  no  part  of  the  money  was  cYer  npent  by  me,  nor  can  I  poa- 

*  aibly  brinf^  to  mind  oiDior  the  roceivinx  or  the  ri'taminK  of  it.    Bat  never 

*  in  my  lifetime  haTv  I  kopt  any  accoonts,  and  cTery  aatanm  I  MTe  some- 

*  thiui^,  becauMC,  in  the  months  of  Decfmber  and  Janaary,  I  giTo  to  poor 

*  famili«>ii  half  the  income  of  thoBe  two  months.     A  person  nnorrinfc  in  her 
and  boundless  in  her  goodness  helps  ma  to  find  tham  oat* 
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he  had  a  gmdge.  They  had  met  at  his  friend  Sir  Charles  Elton's ; 
he  had  come  off  second-best  in  an  argoment,  as  most  people  did 
with  Hallam  ;  and  he  had  laughingly  repeated  to  me,  with  half- 
humorous  application  to  himself^  what  Lord  Dudley  told  Francis 
Hare,  of  his  having  dined  with  Hallam  and  his  son  in  Italy, 
when  '  it  did  my  heart  good  to  sit  by,  and  hear  how  the  son 
*  snubbed  the  father,  remembering  how  often  the  father  had 
^  unmercifully  snubbed  me.' 

V.  Visits  AND  Y18ITOB8. 

Charles  Armitage  Brown,  his  friend  of  the  old  Florence  days, 
was  now  a  settler  in  England,  and  as  long  as  he  remained  Lan- 
dor  visited  him  from  time  to  time  at  his  house  near  Plymouth. 
Here,  in  1837,  he  was  lecturing  his  neighbourhood  on  Keats 
and  his  treatment  by  the  Reviews ;  was  enlightening  them  on 
Shakespeare  and  his  Sonnets,  and  the  probability  of  the  poet's 
having  visited  Italy ;  and  was  otherwise  busying  himself  in  writ- 
ing for  newspapers.  With  his  lectures  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  much  impression,  until,  with  the  view  of  proving  that 
Shakespeare  must  have  had  ample  means  for  visiting  Italy,  he 
undertook  to  show  that  at  the  age  of  forty-three  the  great  poet  was 
worth  nearly  seven  thousand  pounds :  when  a  burst  of  glad  ap- 
plause, sudden  as  a  pistol-shot,  shook  the  lecture-halL  Brown 
mentioned  this  to  Landor  as  quite  a  good  anecdote  in  the  histoiy 
of  human  nature,  showing  the  delight  of  those  west-country  folk 
at  the  rewards  bestowed,  oven  in  his  lifetime,  on  the  author  of 
Othello  ;  but  Landor  declared  with  his  hearty  laugh  that  it  only 
showed  they  comprehended  seven  thousand  pounds  much  better 
than  a  wilderness  of  Otkelios.  The  friends  agreed  however  in 
most  things  :  and  Brown  said  to  Landor,  after  one  of  his  visits, 
that  all  his  womankind  had  fedlen  in  love  with  him ;  that  the 
daughters  of  his  friend  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  declared  their 
craze  openly ;  that  it  would  have  to  be  said  of  him,  as  of  the 
other  great  Warwickshire  poet,  that  no  woman  could  safely 
go  nigh  him ;  and  that  for  his  own  part  he  had  not  been  hap- 
pier when  twenty  years  younger,  and  with  Keats  for  his  com- 
panion in  that  same  westerr  county,  than  Landor  had  madii 
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Ilim  in  those  late  '  white  days'  in  their  walks  by  the  Laira  and 
the  Tamar.  In  the  same  letter  (27th  April  1838)  he  said  ho 
was  Cuming  to  London  shortly,  like  parson  Adams  with  his  ser- 
mons, to  try  and  find  a  publisher  for  a  volume  about  Shake- 
B()carc ;  and  before  that  year  the  volume  also  was  out,  with 
dedication  to  Landor  as  the  best  lover  of  the  poet  and  the  best 
living  writer  of  the  English  language.  Two  years  later,  family 
hoi)es  took  Brown  to  New  Zealand ;  and  not  long  after  his  ar- 
rival, one  of  the  sudden  fits  to  which  he  had  become  subject 
after  leaving  Italy,  closed,  in  the  streets  of  New  Plymouth,  the 
life  of  this  kindly  original  man,  whose  name  cannot  bo  forgotten 
as  long  as  a  reader  remains  for  the  most  sorrowful  story  in  our 
language,  the  brief  life  and  pitiable  death  of  the  author  of  En- 

All  who  remember  Landor  at  this  time  will  understand,  if 
they  have  not  shared,  the  delight  his  visits  gave.  Brown  has  only 
expressed  what  everyone  felt.  His  fine  presence,  manly  voicv, 
and  cordial  smile,  the  amusing  exaggerations  of  his  speech,  the 
invsistihle  contagion  of  his  laugh,  and  the  subtle  charm  of  his 
genius  diifuscd  over  all,  made  him  quite  irresistible.  Nor  was  it 
}»uHriiblu  to  have  him  more  at  his  best  than  un<ler  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Kenyon,  whether  at  Torquay,  where  he  fnnjuently  went 
at  this  time,  or  in  London,  or  in  later  years  at  Wimbledon  or 
Cowcs.  Of  this  excellent  man  Southey  wrote  in  1827  that 
ever}'lKxly  likeil  him  at  first  sight,  and  liked  him  l)etter  the 
longer  he  was  known ;  that  he  had  himself  then  known  him 
three  and  twenty  years ;  that  he  was  of  all  his  friends  one  ui 
the  Very  l)cst  and  pleasant  est ;  and  that  he  reckoned  as  one  of 
\\U  whitest  days  the  day  he  first  fell  in  with  him.  Not  without 
strong  opinions  himself,  Kenyon  had  that  al>out  him  which  re- 
pelled no  opinion  whatever ;  and  to  this  rare  quality  Southey 
hanlly  did  justice  on  another  occasion,  when,  rallying  him  on 
his  rc;^et  at  having  no  occupation,  he  told  him  he  was  hajipicr 
Ao,  than  if  sitting  on  the  bench  all  berobed  and  bewigged,  or 

*  See  MiIiufi*B  admiral  Jo  Life  and  Lfttrn  of  Keatt :  a  book  that  one 
ruads  with  the  Hainu  niiKTablu  ui^bh  uf  fouUhh  iiiipatieDco  at  the  do- 
cn-M  of  providence,  with  which  uuch  lragcdif.i  an  Uuiiieu  aud  Otktllo  v 
ruad. 
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flittiDg  like  the  bat  in  the  fable  between  the  two  contending 
parties  in  the  house  of  commons,  not  knowing  to  which  he  pro- 
perly belonged     It  was  the  £Etct  of  Eenyon's  knowing  well  to 
which  he  belonged  that  gave  peculiar  charm  to  the  catholidtj 
of  his  tastes  and  tolerance ;  nor  conld  his  love  of  pleasnrey  or 
his  frank  confession  of  the  pursuit  of  it,  have  other  effect  than 
to  raise  him  in  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  how  much  of  it 
consisted  in  doing  good  and  giving  pleasure  to  others.     It  is 
material  to  add  besides,  that  Eenyon  had  accomplishments  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  and  could  give  and  take  with  the  best  who 
assembled  at  his  table.     He  wrote  manly  English  yersey  was  a 
fair  scholar,  a  good  critic  of  books  and  art,  an  obeerver  on  whom 
unusual  opportunities  of  seeing  much  of  the  world  had  not  been 
thrown  away ;  and,  in  a  familiar  friendship  with  him  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  I  never  saw  him  use  for  mere  personal  display 
any  one  advantage  he  thus  possessed.     He  was  always  thinking 
of  others,  always  planning  to  get  his  own  pleasure  out  of  theirs; 
and  Landor  in  this  respect  was  an  untiring  satisfaction  to  him. 
He  displayed  his  enjoyment  so  thoroughly.     The  lau^  was  en- 
couraged till  the  room  shook  again ;  and,  while  Landor  would 
defend  to  the  death  some  indefensible  position,  assail  with  pro- 
digious vigour  an  imaginary  enemy,  or  blow  himself  and  his 
adversary  together  into  the  air  with  the  explosion  of  a  joke,  the 
radiant  glee  of  Kenyon  was  a  thing  not  to  be  foigotten.    I  have 
seen  it  shared  at  the  same  moment,  in  an  equal  degree,  by  Arch- 
deacon Hare  and  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis.     Of  another  friend 
to  whom  regular  visits  were  made  at  this  time,  who  had  married, 
during  his  absence  in  Italy,  an  old  school-and-coUege  compa- 
nion's sister,  whom  we  have  seen  that  Landor  remembered  as 
long  ago  as  her  childhood  during  happy  days  at  her  father's 
house,  I  will  leave  Mr.  Kobert  Landor  to  speak. 

'  Mr.  Bosenhagen  was  of  a  Danish  family,  and  the  son  of  a  dergyman 
intimately  connected,  I  cannot  tell  how,  with  statesmen  hi^  in  ofBoe  and 
inflaence  abont  the  time  of  Lord  Chatham.  One  son  died  young,  hot  he 
had  gained  the  rank  of  post-captain  in  the  navy.  Onr  friend  rose  still  man 
rapidly  in  the  Treasury,  of  which  he  became  first  derk ;  and  was  often 
mentioned  in  the  hoose  of  commons,  thongh  he  noTer  sat  there.  Vtom  the 
Treasury  he  was  transferred  as  private  seoretazy  to  Mr.  Peroeral ;  and  he 
vfBA  joined,  after  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  in  the  same  onmmisiiion  wiA  iha 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh  to  negotiate  the  peaoe  at  Fuis. 
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Hii  pui  wms  espeeuJly  flxuuicud,  and  be  seems  to  hmve  acquired  the  Duke*! 
esteem  in  no  common  degree.  Bnt  his  attention  to  business  ahnost  en- 
tirely dostrojed  a  sight  which  was  always  weak,  and  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  retired  on  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  a  year ;  having  married,  as 
his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  an  old  Worcestershire  family  connected 
with  the  Fortescues  and  Dormers,  Miss  Parkhurst,  whose  eldest  brother 
was  Walter's  schoolfellow  at  Rugby,  and  went  up  to  the  same  college  at 
Oxford.  Though  they  were  rery  discordant,  they  were  much  together  some 
years  later,  visiting  each  other's  friends  and  travelling  together;  but  with 
old  Mr.  Parkhurst,  Walter  was  much  the  greater  favourite,  and  he  had 
been  always  very  happy  at  Ripple,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  Many 
years  had  passed  away  from  that  Ume,  during  which  there  was  no  inter- 
course between  the  schoolfellows.  My  brother  Henry  had  been  often  at 
Ripple,  but  until  the  marriage  of  Miss  Parkhurst  none  of  us  had  seen  Mr. 
Roeenhagen.  She  reunited  the  two  families  while  Walter  was  still  at  Flo- 
rence. She  and  Mr.  Rosenhagen  had  established  themselves  at  Chelten- 
ham, shortly  before  my  removal  to  Birlingham  thirty-six  years  ago.  TiU 
then  I  had  not  seen  either  of  them ;  but,  living  then  at  the  distance  of 
only  fourteen  miles,  every  possible  kindness  was  shown  to  me.  My  sisters 
and  nieces  were  often  their  guests;  and  on  Walter's  arrival  from  Florence, 
when  you  became  acquainted  with  him,  he  vifdted  both  me  and  them.  Mr. 
Rosenhagen  was  almost  blind  and  very  deaf,  but  a  delightful  companion 
nevertheless.  There  was  no  danger  of  any  disagreement  between  the  high 
lory  and  the  black  jacobin,  between  the  high  churchman  and  the  disbeliever 
in  aU  churches,  for  they  eschewed  controversy,  and  it  would  have  been  very 
dilBcult  indeed  to  irritate  a  num  so  courteous,  so  forbearing,  and  of  such 
easy  politeness.  Resides  a  fine  person,  he  had  much  nnassnming  dignity, 
treating  with  an  impressive  kindness,  even  as  more  than  friends  and  equals, 
such  of  his  guests  as  he  liked :  and  he  liked  Walter  greatly.  My  brother 
Mpake  of  him  in  his  Jjott  Fruit  as  the  best  and  wisest  man  whom  he  had 
ever  known.  I  think  that  it  was  I  who  suggested  this  character  by  sayirg 
that  Walter  may  have  known  some  few  men  of  equal  ability,  some  few  of 
equal  virtue,  but  I  doubted  whether  he  had  seen  one  man  who  equal]e«l 
our  friend  in  both.  Very  highly  and  sincerely,  on  the  other  hand,  did  Mr. 
Rosenhagen  value  Walter's  better  qualities ;  and  of  the  worse  he  would 
neither  speak  nor  hear.  When  quite  blind,  he  lost  the  best  of  wives,  sud- 
denly (1844).  I  was  with  him  a  few  days  after  her  death.  '*  I  have  lost, 
*'  or  am  loidng,  all  my  senses,'*  he  said,  **  but  all  amounted  to  very  little 
**  indeed  compared  with  this  loss."  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  he  died, 
leaving  me  some  very  valuable  books.  He  always  believed  that  the  Letlert 
•/  Juniu*  were  written  by  his  father,  but  felt  no  wish  to  prove  the  fact.* 

Few  names  for  praiso  and  liking  were  oflener  in  I^ndor's 
mouth  than  Iwosenha^'un's :  and  in  the  sanu;  year  (1840)  in 
which  ho  wrote  to  uu^  that  the  Fanny  Parkhurst  whom  he  re- 
membered as  an  infant  was  become  the  providence  of  her  hus- 
band, and  that  old  Parkhurst  and  his  son-in-law  liosenhagcn 
wiTo  the  men  who  united  most  of  virtue  and  most  of  politeness 
that  he  had  over  met  with,  1  find  a  letter  from  her,  acknow- 
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ledging  the  gift  o£  his  Fra  Rupert  and  alluding  to  some 
in  one  of  its  scenes,  in  which  she  tells  Landor  that  he  had  made 
the  '  blind  but  cheerful  old  man*  very  grateful  for  embalming  a 
thought  of  his  in  verse  so  beautiful ;  that  he  had  leceived  no 
honour  equal  to  this  since  the  great  Duke  named  him  in  his 
despatches ;  that  he  Wl  directed  her  to  place  the  three  trage- 
dies on  the  same  shelf  with  Shakespeare  and  the  Greek  trage- 
dians ;  and  that  he  had  long  felt  his  adoption  into  the  fiiendahip 
of  the  Landor  fGunily  as  one  of  the  happiest  consequences  of  his 
marriage. 

Mention  also  should  be  made,  among  those  with  whom 
Landor  had  frequent  intercourse  in  the  earlier  years  after  his 
return,  of  Mr.  James,  who  at  this  time  dedicated  one  of  lus 
romances  to  him,  and  to  whom  in  Hampshire  and  on  the  Dor- 
setshire coast  he  made  some  joyous  visits.  The  kind-hearted 
and  not  too  vigorous  novelist  compared  himself,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  a  still  calm  lake  brushed  by  the  wing  of  the  whirlwind; 
and  boundless  was  his  enjoyment  of  the  unaccustomed  pleasure. 
'  I  stagnate  when  I  do  not  see  you,'  is  the  cry  of  his  letters, 
which  promise  Landor  wild-flowers  and  wood-walks  in  Hampshire, 
with  hills  to  ring  back  his  joyous  laugh,  and,  at  Lyme  K^is, 
clifls  that  will  remind  him  of  Italy  though  of  di£ferent  colour. 
The  joyous  laugh  attracted  Thomas  Moore  too  in  these  days, 
and  ho  tells  us  in  his  Diary  what  a  different  sort  of  per8<m 
Landor  was  from  what  he  had  expected  to  find  him ;  that  he 
had  all  the  air  and  laugh  of  a  hearty  country  gentleman,  a  groB 
re/oui;  and  that  whereas  his  writings  formerly  had  not  given 
him  a  relish  for  the  man,  the  man  now  had  given  him  a  relish 
for  his  writings.  To  another  and  finer  artist,  dear  to  both  of 
us  alike,  my  old  friend  had  also  at  this  time  to  sit  for  a  picture 
which  I  shall  bo  pardoned  for  transferring  to  these  pages,  since 
it  has  added  even  to  Lander's  chances  of  being  remembered  here- 
after. 

*  We  all  conceived,  before  seeing  bim,  a  prepossession  in  his  favour; 
for  there  was  a  sterling  quality  in  his  laugh,  and  in  his  vigomias  healthy 
Voice-,  and  in  the  roundness  and  fulness  with  which  ho  uttered  every  wotd 
he  spoke,  and  in  the  very  fury  of  his  8UX)erlatives,  which  seemed  to  go  off 
like  blank  cannons  and  hui't  nothing.  But  we  were  hardly  prepared  to 
have  it  so  conHrmed  by  his  appcai'unce. ...  He  was  not  only  a  veiy  haad* 
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■ome  old  e^ntlcman,  nprigfat  and  stalwart  a«  he  had  been  dcBcribed  to  ns, 
with  a  msKsivo  graj  head,  a  fine  composnre  of  face  when  silent,  a  figure 
that  might  haTe  become  corpulent  but  for  his  being  so  continuallj  in  earn- 
est that  he  gave  it  no  rest,  and  a  chin  that  might  have  subsided  into  a 
double-chin  but  for  the  ▼ehemont  emphasis  in  which  it  was  constantly  re- 
quired to  assist ;  but  he  was  such  a  true  gentleman  in  his  manner,  so  chi- 
valrously polite,  his  face  was  lighted  up  by  a  smile  of  80  much  sweetness 
and  tenderness,  and  it  seemed  so  plain  that  he  had  nothing  to  hide,  but 
■bowed  himself  exactly  as  he  was,  incapable  of  anything  on  a  limited  scale, 
and  firing  away  with  those  blank  great  guns  because  he  carried  no  small- 
arms  whatever ;  that  really  I  could  not  help  looking  at  him  with  equal 
plfasnre  as  he  sat  at  dinner,  whether  he  smilingly  conversed,  or  was  led 
into  some  great  volley  of  superlatives,  or  threw  up  his  head  like  a  blood- 
houud,  and  gave  out  that  tremendous  Ha  1  ha  1  ha  t* 

The  world  did  not  make  this  pleasant  acquaintance  till  some 
years  later ;  but  the  Bo^'thom  of  Bleak  House  was  the  Lander 
of  this  earlier  time,  from  a  few  of  whoso  many  attractive  and 
«)riginal  qualities,  omitting  all  the  graver,  our  gp-at  master  »»f 
fiction  drew  that  new  and  deliditful  creature  of  his  fancv.  In 
the  letter  tluinking  me  for  my  Life  of  Cmmfcvll  (April  1839) 
Landor  had  sent  his  first  message  to  Dickens.  '  Tell  him  ho 
'  lias  drawn  from  me  more  tears  and  more  smiles  than  are  re- 

*  niaiuing  to  me  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  real  or  ideal'  It 
cannot  l)e  always  the  1  Soy  thorn  Liugh,  in  the  world  eitlier  of 
fact  or  fancy  ;  I^mdor  in  lM)th  had  his  ample  share  at  all  timed 
of  the  tears  as  wull  ha  of  tht;  smiles ;  and  neither  few  nor  trail* 
sient  were  the  shadows  that  fell  acn>ss  his  present  enjoyments, 
OS  well  iu  summer  as  in  winter  days,  from  remembrances  of 
Italy. 

Tlie  change  from  Fiesole  had  of  course  tried  him  the  most  in 
winter.  With  amusing  heat  he  wrote  to  nit*  of  one  of  his  r»iith 
Novembers  :  •  We  have  had  only  four  hours  of  sun  in  six 
'  weeks;  never  since  the  eri>ation  of  the  worhl  has  this  ha;*- 
'  pened  lM*fore.*  And  this  hatl  befallen  him  after  a  July  whidi 
he  had  thus  de^teribed  to  mo:  '  1  coidd  not  get  sidt-batliing 

*  quite  so  near  at  hand  as  yours'  (I  was  tlien  at  I>right«)n) ;  *  but 

*  1  can  get  a  line  fresh  bath,  or  even  swim,  «'Very  ilay  lM'f«»re  my 

*  window.     2«»ever  had  we  such  continuetl  rain.     I  doubt  whe- 

*  I  her  there  are  any  tniut  in  the  gr.md  canal  be  lore  my  hoUM*, 

*  but  its  iii>ple.>  Would  leiiijit  any  >ti.i!i'^i'r  !•»  loi»k  c»ver  his  ml- 

*  lectiuu  ol  liico  and  try  his  lackk*.'     Hut  Wiu  his  trouble  al- 
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ways  from  the  climate  merely,  but  sometimes  from  the  ill-pro- 
vision made  against  it.  When  Francis  Hare  came  over  to 
England  the  year  before  his  death,  and  Landor  visited  him 
(January  1839)  for  the  last  time  at  Westwood-Way  honae  in 
Berkshire,  he  described  it  as  a  house  that  would  have  done 
passably  well  for  Naples,  but  better  for  Timbuctoa  Every- 
thing  around  him  but  his  friend's  cheerful  greeting  was  con- 
gealed ;  and  into  so  enormous  a  bed  was  he  put  to  sleep,  such 
a  frozen  sea  of  sheets  stretching  out  on  every  side  of  him,  that 
for  once  he  envied  the  bed  of  Procrustes.  Those  were  coimtiy 
inconveniences,  and  town-streets  were  worse.  On  another  occa- 
sion (21st  December  1840)  he  wrote  to  me : 

*  In  this  weather  nobody  can  be  quite  welL  I  myself,  an  odcDy-mixt 
metal  with  a  pretty  large  portion  of  iron  in  it,  am  sensible  to  the  emse  of 
climate.  The  chief  reason  is,  I  cannot  walk  throngfa  the  snow  and  ikfp. 
My  body,  and  my  mind  more  especially,  requires  strong  ezercifle.  Nothing 
can  tire  either,  excepting  doll  people,  and  they  weary  both  at  once.  The 
snow  fell  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  November,  and  the  weather  was  seYere  tt 
Florence.  Lately,  from  the  want  of  son  and  all  things  cheerful,  my  ad- 
dened  and  wearied  mind  has  often  roosted  on  the  acacias  and  cjrpresses  1 
planted.  Thoughts  when  they're  weakest  take  the  longest  flights,  and 
tempt  the  wintry  seas  in  darkest  nights.  How  is  it  that  when  I  am  a 
little  melancholy  my  words  are  apt  to  fall  into  verse  7  Joy  has  never  saeh 
an  effect  on  me.  In  fact,  we  hardly  speak  when  we  meet,  and  are  at  best 
but  bowing  acquaintance.' 

It  was  always  so  when  he  thought  of  Fiesole,  from  which, 
let  me  add,  after  many  disappointments  in  that  direction,  he 
heard,  a  few  months  later,  of  a  proposed  visit  to  him,  and  at 
once  eagerly  went  over  to  Paris  to  meet  and  bring  back  bis  se- 
cond son ;  when  occasion  was  taken,  in  the  French  capital,  to 
show  him  some  civilities  that  pleased  him.  *  Imagine  my  8iu>- 
'  prise,'  he  wrote  to  me  (6th  May  1841),  '  that  any  among  the 
'  literary  men  knew  even  of  my  existence.    Nothing  can  exceed 

*  the  attention  I  received  from  them.    If  their  civilities  are  enf- 

*  ficient  to  make  a  place  agreeable,  I  ought  to  be  quite  contented 
'  at  Paris.  Mignet  has  invited  me  this  evening  to  a  sitting  of 
'  the  Institut.'  Victor  Cousin  was  in  the  chair,  Mignet  de- 
livered the  oration,  and  Thiers  was  among  those  who  attended. 
Beyond  all  others  in  the  gay  city,  however,  one  visit  gave  him 
the  greatest  satisfaction.      Playfully  replying  to  a  remonstianoe 
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of  kind  Bath  friends  against  the  old  hat  he  had  taken  with  him 
on  his  journey,  he  thus  wrote  to  Miss  Rose  Paynter  : 

« Being  somewhat  hot-headed,  is  not  an  old  hat  likely  to  fit  me  better 
than  a  new  one  ?  I  wish  yon  had  seen  it  in  all  its  glory.  What  think  yon 
of  my  talking  with  a  king  and  qneen,  and  displaying  it  before  them  ?  Snch, 
in  the  most  legitimate  sense,  are  the  Prince  and  Princess  Gsartoryski,  he 
baring  been  proclaimed  King  of  Poland  by  the  depnties  of  the  nobility  and 
pec^ile.  Knowing  my  devotion  to  royalty,  bnt  probably  more  attracted  by 
my  hat  than  by  me,  he  conTersed  with  me  the  greater  part  of  the  erening.' 

On  his  return  from  Paris  with  his  son,  who,  upon  arrival  in 
London,  paid  a  promised  visit  to  his  aunts  at  Kichmond,  Landor 
{UMsed  some  days  with  me,  while  the  whigs  were  making  their 
last  unsuccessful  resistance  to  Peel ;  and  it  wais  in  my  lihrary, 
as  he  always  afterwards  said,  he  comi>osed  the  shortest  of  all  his 
Conversations.     It  was  sent  to  Kenyon. 

Landor.  Kenyon,  I've  written  for  yoor  delectation 

A  short  Imaginary  Conrersation. 
Kenyon.  Landor,  I  mnch  rejoice  at  the  report ; 

Bnt  only  keep  your  promise — be  it  short. 

FATHBB  AND  CHILD. 

Father.  What,  my  boy,  is  the  rhyme  to  whig? 
Child.     Can  it,  papa,  be  whirligig  ? 

This  was  the  time  also,  he  would  amusingly  protest,  when  he 
fiuled  in  the  only  attempt  he  ever  made  on  ministerial  frntron- 
age.  He  had  written  to  tell  Lady  Blessington  that,  now  the 
tones  were  coming  in  and  he  was  growing  old,  he  should  like  the 
appointment  of  road-sweeper  from  Gore-house  acri>ss  to  Hyde- 
park  :  nobody  could  dispute  his  claims,  because  he  had  in  print 
avowed  himself  a  conservative  ;  he  knew  however  there  must  bo 
many  names  down,  and  he  could  wait ;  only  she  was  to  be  ]Mir- 
ticnlar  in  saying  that  the  place  he  wanted  was  for  removhuj  dirt, 
or  else  there  might  be  some  mistake.  The  mistake  must  have 
oeeoned  after  all,  he  said,  for  the  thing  was  not  given  to  him. 

He  visited  at  Richmond,  before  his  return  to  Rath,  the 
mother  and  sirters  of  his  wife.  '  I  might  have  expccte<l  some 
'  degree  of  ahynesi,  at  the  least  on  her  mother*s  part  How- 
'  ever,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Neither  phe  nor  any  one  of  her 
«  daughters  was  less  cordial  with  me  tlian  thvy  had  been  for- 
*  Bierly.    Not  a  single  word  on  those  mattun  which  rendered 
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*  my  stay  in  Italy  quite  impossible,  and  equally  so  my  retam 

*  to  the  only  habitation  in  which  my  heart  ever  delighted.' 

*  Excellent  creatures  !'  he  wrote  to  Kenyon.  *  They  received  md 

*  with  indescribable  kindness,  and  gave  me  a  couple  of  donnioe. 
'  These  are  great  blessings.'  The  reader  will  lemember  "ib, 
Boythom's  canary. 


VL  Death  op  Southbt. 

Southey's  last  letter  to  Landor  was  dated  at  the  close  of 
March  1839.  He  told  his  friend  that  the  portrait  of  Savona- 
rola which  he  had  sent  was  safely  lodged  at  Keswick;  spoke  of 
an  epitaph  for  a  proposed  monument  to  Chatterton ;  and  made 
another  announcement,  for  which  the  proper  place  will  shortlj 
present  itsel£  His  wife  Edith  had  died  two  years  before,  having 
been  for  many  previous  years  dead  to  him :  but,  long  as  the 
event  had  been  looked  for,  it  fell  heavily  at  last,  and  it  was  to 
help  in  bringing  back  some  shadow  of  his  wonted  cheerfolnen 
that  a  little  excursion  had  been  projected  in  the  autumn  of 
1838;  when  his  old  friends,  Kenyon,  Senhouse,  and  Cnl>b 
Itobinson,  accompanied  him  and  his  son  to  Paris,  through  Hsm- 
maudy,  Brittany,  and  a  part  of  Louvaine.  Kenyon  described  it 
to  Landor : 

*  We  made  a  prosperons  journey,  good  weather,  good  roads,  good  temper 
throughout.  We  travelled  five  weeks,  did  all  we  had  intended,  and  reached 
Puris  on  the  day  we  proposed.  The  only  drawback  on  onr  jonmey  was  thii 
&uuthey*8  spirits  were  not  np  to  the  mark,  except  occasionally,  when  ire 
l>a8sed  through  the  country  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  and  that,  not  having  enltifated 
catholic  tastes,  pictures,  statues,  and  streets  have  not  much  ohannfar  him. 
We  separated  at  Paris,  which  Southey  declares  he  will  never  enter  a^ua, 
and  which  I  had  hardly  the  heart  to  quit  after  a  month*8  stay.* 

Kenyon's  letter  closed  with  a  whisper  of  an  expected  ma^ 
riage  of  one  of  the  travelling  party,  neither  himself,  nor  Crabli, 
nor  Cutlibert,  nor  Senhouse;  but  it  was  not  a  thing  to  talk 
about  till  more  assured.  '  Though  a  very  rational  match,  yea 
*  heretic  ?  The  news  being  at  first  not  a  little  startling,  the 
s;uue  kind-hearted  correspondent  hastened  to  suggest  what  might 
bett<}r  reconcile  Landor's  thoughts  to  his  friend.  It  was  no  fool- 
ibk  doting,  ho  assured  him,  no  probable  or  even  possible  intm- 
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sion  of  a  second  family  among  tho  first ;  but  rather  an  act  in  its 
nature  considerate  to  those  around  him. 

'  I  know  no  man  bo  nobly  and  hononrahlj  helplesv  as  to  all  trantvactioni 
of  this  world,  all  its  bntcherinffs  and  bakinf^ii  and  bankinpi  and  fouilingH  for 
himxelf  (ont  of  a  library),  as  Sonthcy ;  and  his  danchters,  I  nm  sure,  could 
never  qnit  him  if  tho  conKvqnence  were  a  Bolitary  life  for  him.  Alone,  no 
man  wunM  be  m>  pitinble ;  and  alto;;clhcr,  if  a  man  is  to  marry  apiin,  I 
ahcinld  think  thin  a  wiso  match.  Never  sn^poctinc  that  he  would  ever  do 
BQoh  a  thin?  howevor,  I  asked  him  the  other  day  whether  ho  had  approveil 
or  cUduppruwd  the  marriage  of  his  ancle  Hill,  who  took  a  wife  at  sixty.  Ho 
aoid,  /  approved  if.* 

Kcnvon  added  something  as  to  the  lady ;  naming  her  age,  her 

frail  health,  and  her  unconquerable  spirit  lie  had  himself  been 

able  to  judge  of  her  courage  and  highmindedness  by  a  truly 

Spartan  letter  of  hers  which   Southey  had  shown  him  many 

years  ago. 

*  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  staek-bnmin^,  and  noTer  was  bitter  contempt 
for  what  she  esteemed  a  cowardly  generation  of  magistrates  more  strongly 
exprcrined  than  by  Caroline  Bowles.  Sonthey  told  me  too  that  in  her  dis- 
trict they  had  nominated  her  for  constable,  hoping  that  she  would  draw  off*. 
No  such  thing.  She  oiTeretl  to  her^i*.  but  they  could  not  for  shame  swear- 
in  a  Wfinian.  Yet  her  writing4  (for,  Hlthiin«!h  you  and  I  in  our  i<;nomnre  ilo 
not  know  her  works,  she  is  an  authoress)  are  full  of  beauty,  tenderness,  and 
feminine  feeling ;  as  her  life,  I  doubt  not,  has  also  K>en.  She  hns  for  years 
lie^-n  a  Rreat  friend  of  Southoy's,  and  he  has  rarely  come  south  without 
paying  her  a  vLtit.' 

The  impression  thus  conveyed  to  Landor  detormine<l  tho 
course  taken  by  him  in  some  painful  disputes  that  fullowi-d ; 
anil,  sharing  his  high  opinion  of  some  friends  of  his  friend  to 
whom  it  placed  him  for  a  time  in  antagonism,  I  thought  then, 
and  think  still,  tlhit  he  was  right  Cardine  Bowles  desf^rved 
all  that  the  gootl  Kenyun  says  of  her,  and  she  forfeiteil  none  of 
ht'r  titles  to  atlmiration  or  estiM-m  when  she  ]>ecame  Caroline 
Southey.  In  genius  and  charactor  she  was  worthy  to  have  in- 
spiroil  an  atTectiun  for  which  she  sucriticed  far  niorc  than  it 
waii  |K)f(sibli!  she  couM  over  n*ci*iv(>. 

Irtitween  tho  time  of  his  rt'turn  from  abroail  ami  the  in*  idcnt 
of  his  marriage,  Situthey  wrotn  to  a  friend  that  li>>  had  luani  of 
Landor  during  lii.^  last  transit  tlimugii  London,  and  Iia-I  seen  at 
Kenynns  an  exci'llfut  poKrait  of  him  by  a  young  arti.^^t  namutl 
Fisher.  As  a  picture  too  hu  thought  it  not  Ic^s  good  than  as  a 
likeness ;  though  the  same  artist  had  alco  i»;unlcil  Kcuyon,  and 
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made  him  exactly  like  tbo  Duke  of  York.  This  Lander  portimit 
became  the  property  of  Crabb  Robinson,  by  whom  it  was  be- 
queathed to  the  National  Portrait-Galleiy ;  and  chaiacteristic  is 
in  some  respects  it  is,  nor  undeserving  of  Souihey's  praise,  its 
expression  is  too  fiercely  aggressive,  and,  as  Landor  himself  used 
to  say,  its  colour  too  like  a  dragon*s  belly,  to  be  entirely  agree- 
able or  satisfactory.  It  certainly  had  more  in  it  of  the  opening 
than  of  the  closing  lines  of  the  little  poem  which  Lander,  dnziiig 
a  visit  at  this  time  made  to  me,  addressed  to  its  painter. 

*  Conceal  not  Timers  mifldeeds,  bnt  on  my  brow 

Retrace  his  mark : 
Let  the  retiring  hair  be  silyery  now 

That  once  was  dark : 
Eyes  that  reflected  images  too  brif^t 

Let  cloads  overcast, 
And  from  the  tablet  be  abolisht  qnite 

The  cheerfol  past. 
Yet  Care*B  deep  lines  should  one  from  waken*d  ICrfh 

Steal  softly  o*6r, 
Perhaps  on  me  the  faireot  of  the  earth 

May  glance  once  more.' 

Not  many  days  later,  in  March  1839, 1  heard  that  he  had  n- 
ceivod  the  letter  written  by  Southey  from  the  house  of  Carohno 
Bowles  at  Buckland,  for  which  Kenyon  had  prepared  him. 

*  Sonthey  has  written.  He  tells  me  of  his  intended  mairiage :  thai  he 
has  known  the  lady  for  twenty  years ;  that  there  is  a  just  proportioD  be- 
tween their  ages ;  and  that  having  bnt  one  daughter  single,  and  boag 
obliged  to  leave  her  frequently,  she  wants  a  friend  and  guide  at  heme. 
Nothing  is  more  reasonable,  nothing  more  considerate  and  kind,  hart  hss 
often  made  other  wise  men  less  wise,  and  sometimes  other  good  men  Ism 
good :  but  never  Southey.' 

The  marriage  followed  within  a  few  days ;  then,  a  brief  intovid 
before  the  return  to  Keswick ;  and  then,  the  mournful  dose.  Of 
the  wisest  of  our  human  plans  and  designings  the  issues  are  not 
ours.  The  very  day  that  joined  newly-wedded  wife  and  husband 
on  the  threshold  of  their  Cumberland  home,  witnessed  the  close 
on  earth  of  all  that  was  happy  in  their  loving  intercourse.  The 
tragedy  is  to  bo  written  in  other  words  than  mine.  The  lines 
are  incomplete,  but  aU  that  for  the  present  can  be  given. 

Come,  friend !  true  friend !  join  hands  with  me,  he 
Join  hand  and  heart  for  this  lifers  latest  stage, 
And  that  to  come  onending.    I  engage, 
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God  being  gnusioos  to  me,  as  we  tread 

The  dim  descent,  to  be  to  thee  instead 

Of  all  thoa  leav'st  for  my  sake !    On  onr  way. 

If  not  with  flowers  and  snmmer  sunshine  gay. 

Soft  light  yet  lingers,  and  the  fadeless  hoe 

Of  the  Oreen  Holly.    Be  of  courage !    Come  1 

ThoQ  shalt  find  friends,  fear  not :  warm,  lofing,  tme, 

All  who  loTe  me. — He  said,  and  to  his  home 

Brought  me.    Then  sank,  a  stricken  man. .... 

Before  hiB  consciousness  departed,  bo  had  received  and  read 
Landor's  last  letter  to  him,  assuring  him  of  gratitude  and  affoc- 
titm  unalterable. 

*  God,  who  has  bestowed  on  yon  so  many  blessings,  and  now  the  greatest 
of  all  in  that  admirable  woman  who  watches  orer  yon  like  a  guardian-angel, 
will  ncTer  let  yoo  be  forgotten  eron  by  the  least  worthy  of  your  friends ;  and 
will  TOQchsafo  to  yon  at  last,  I  hope  and  tmst,  sach  blessings  as  neither 
friendship  nor  health  itself  is  sufficient  to  afford.  If  any  man  living  is 
ardt-nt  in  his  wishes  for  your  welfare,  I  am :  whose  few  and  almost  worthless 
merits  your  generous  heart  has  always  oTorralned,  and  whose  infinite  and 
great  faults  it  has  been  too  ready  to  overlook.  I  will  write  to  you  often, 
DOW  I  learn  that  I  may  do  it  inoffeuHively  ;  well  remembering  that  among 
the  names  you  have  exalted  is  Walter  Lan doe.* 

But,  for  a  little  while,  still  the  mind  was  to  shine  and  be 
▼isible  above  the  mists  and  dimness  creeping  over  it  '  My  and 
'  your  dear  friend,'  wrote  Mrs.  Southey, '  thanks  you  for  your 
'  letter.  But,  alas !  he  no  longer  says,  I  will  write  soon  to 
'  Landor;  for  when  I  proposed  to  answer  in  his  stead,  he  said, — 
'  Yes,  yes,  do  so,  pray  do.    Landor  has  indeed  a  true  rogard  for 

*  me.'     She  resumed  after  a  few  days  : 

*  Toa  are  often  with  him  still  in  spirit ;  his  affectionate  remembrance  of 
yoa  b  nnfadini^.  The  volume  of  poetry  still  oftenest  in  his  hand  is  Gebir. 
It  lived  upon  the  sofa  with  us  all  last  week ;  and  he  often  exclaimed  in  de- 
list, struck  as  by  a  first  reading  with  something  that  charmed  him.  Why, 
what  a  poem  this  is  I  If  at  such  times  yon  could  see  him,  you  would  still 
see  the  glorious  mind  all  undimmed  in  those  lustrous  eyes  of  his.  He  took 
np  his  Book  of  the  Church  io-dAj,  and,  turning  its  leaTes  orer  and  over, 
looked  up  at  me  and  said.  Well,  thank  God,  I  have  written  a  book  that  may 
do  good  to  somebody.* 

Not  very  frequently  did  even  such  fitful  glimpses  of  the 
fast-fading  intelligence  ap|)ear;  but  with  them  still  returned 
the  recollection  of  Landor.  '  It  is  vory  seldom  n^w,'  wroto 
Mrs.  Southey  on  the  24th  of  December  1841,  'th;it  he  ever 

*  names  any  person  :  but  this  morning,  before  he  left  Ids  bed,  I 
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*  heard  him  repeating  softly  to  himself^  Landor^  ay,  L/xmdor? 
For  many  months  beyond  that  Chiistmas-eTey  life  lingered,  bat 
without  that  which  alone  makes  it  precious;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  22d  of  March,  1843,  Landor  heard  that  at  8  o'clock  on 
the  previous  morning  Southey  had  passed  away.  On  that  day 
he  sent  me  some  noble  verses  which  the  event  had  suggested  to 
him;  and  in  the  efforts  that  followed  to  raise  a  fitting  memorial  of 
this  famous  man  it  is  needless  to  say  that  lus  friend  took  zealous 
part  With  characteristic  feeling  Southey  had  himself  desired 
a  simple  marble  slab  in  Eedcliffe-church,  bearing  upon  it  lus 
favourite  Daniell's  proud  yet  modest  lines : 

'  I  knofw  I  shall  be  retd  among  the  rest 
8o  long  as  men  speak  English ;  and  so  long 
As  verse  and  yirtne  shall  be  in  request. 
Or  grace  to  honest  industry  belong.' 

But  many  difficulties  were  presented  to  this ;  and,  in  tbe  end, 
a  memorial  was  proposed  that  should  take  the  form  of  a  bust 
by  Baily,  with  an  inscription  underneath,  to  which  Landor  at 
once  sent  twenty  pounds  and  the  inscription.  The  first  was 
taken,  but  not  the  last ;  which  may  therefore  find  a  place  herei 

BOBBBT  SOUTHST,  BOBN  IH  BBI8TOL,  OCTOBKB  4,    1 774; 
DIED  IN  KESWICK,  MABCH  II,  1 843. 

IN  XAINTAININO  THE  INSTTIUTIONS  OF  HIS  COXTNTBT 

BE  WAS  CONSTANT,  ZEALOUS,  AND  DISINTEBESTED. 

IN  DOMESTIC  LIFE  HE  WAS  LOYINO  AND  BELOVED. 

HIS  FRIENDSHIPS  WEBE  FOB  LIFE,  AND  LONOEB. 

IN  CBinCISX,  IN  DIALOGUE,  IN  BIOOBAPHT,  IN  HISTOBT, 

HE  WAS  THE  PUBE8T  WBITEB  OF  HIS  AGS  ; 

IN  THALABA,  KEHAMA,  AND  BODEBICK,  THE  MOST  INVENTIVB  FOBT  ; 

IN  IJGHTEB  COMPOSITIONS  THE  MOST  DIFBB8IFIBD. 

BABELT  HATH  ANT  AUTHOB  BEEN  80  XZBXFT 

FBOM  THE  MALADIES  OF  EMXn«ATION  ; 

BABELT  ANY  STUDIOUS  MAN  80  BEADT  TO  ASSIST  THE  STUDIOUS. 

TO  BAISE  THEIB  BEPUTATION  AND  TO  PBOMOTB  THEIB  IOETUNB8. 

WONDEB  NOT  THEN,  O  STRANOEB,  THAT  OUB  FBLLOW-OITIZEE 

HATH  LEFT  AMONG  US  THE  BE80LUTI0N  TO  COMMEMOBATB, 
AND,  UNDEB  THE  SAME  GOOD  PBOVIDEKCE  WHICH  GUIDED  HIX, 
THE  EABNEST  WISH  TO  IMITATE,  HIS  TIBTUBB. 

A  less  perishable  memorial  than  any  of  brass  or  marble  re- 
mained to  be  erected,  but  this  led  to  divisions  among  those  who 
Lad  most  loved  and  been  beloved  by  Southey.    Perhaps  then 
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never  existed,  for  a  suitable  and  enduring  as  well  as  a  dcliglit- 
ful  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  great  author,  such  materuii« 
as  in  this  case  were  afforded  bj  his  own  letters  ;  but,  upon  the 
question  to  whom  they  should  be  intrusted  so  much  disputo 
arose,  that  the  writer  of  the  noble  poem  of  Philip  ran  Artevelde, 
8ir  Henry  Taylor,  whom  all  should  have  desired  to  select,  and 
whom  Sou  they  during  life  had  not  only  chosen  to  be  his  exe- 
cutor with  his  limther,  but  had  singled  out  as  the  one  man  living 
of  a  younger  generation  whom  ho  ha<l  taken  into  his  heart  of 
hearts,  had  no  alternative  but  to  impose  silence  on  himself,  and 
leave  the  task  to  others.  Then  was  lost  to  us  a  book  that  might 
worthily  have  handed  down  to  later  generations  a  conspicuous 
exam])le  uf  some  of  the  highest  qualities  that  have  adorned  the 
profession  of  literature  in  Kngland.  No  one  more  than  Jjindor 
«lt*plnn'd  thL«,  though  in  the  objections  which  mainly  brought  it 
abuut  he  had  taken  unavoitlaMc  part ;  and  ho  had  certainly  no 
cause  to  regret  that  an  opinion  which  he  shared  with  the  brother 
uf  8outhey  should  have  brought  him  also  to  the  side  of  Southey's 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Wood  Warter,  the  uccomplislied  man  by  whose 
careful  editorship  of  his  father-in-law's  unpublished  writings  a 
part  at  least  of  the  literary  tlebt  duo  to  hi8  memory  was  very 
shortly  to  be  discharge<l.  To  Southey's  son  was  at  last  in- 
trusted his  father  8  '  life  and  letters.*  One  of  those  letters, 
written  upon  Mamiion^  which  had  passed  into  the  exclusive 
possession  of  Lockhart,  has  been  described  by  him  in  his  Life  of 
SeoiL* 

*  TowardB  its  clo«o.  imme<liatc]y  after  mentioning;;  a  priDCcIy  act  of  gene- 
RMitT,  on  the  part  of  the  writer*!!  friend  Mr.  Landor,  to  a  brother  poet,  ha 
ha*  a  noble  sentence  which  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  extractinfTt  a*  equally 
applicable  to  hifi  own  character  and  that  of  the  man  he  wafl  aildressiii};. 
**  Great  poct8  hafe  no  enry.  Little  onr^  aro  fall  of  it.  I  donbt  whethi  r 
**  anT  man  ever  criticiaed  a  good  poem  malicioiifdy  who  had  not  written  a 
••  bad  one  hinuelf.**  * 

The  reference  was  to  Jeffrey :  but  death  is  a  great  nconciler; 

^  I  cannot  refer  to  this  excellent  book  withont  remarking  npon  Ix>ck- 
hart's  disproof,  in  the  last  edition,  of  a  statement  of  Srott':»  uuthoi>hip  of  a 
sonK  exnltinii  in  the  drnth  of  Fox.  which  *  Mr.  Walter  Savn^'o  Lamlor,  a 

*  man  of  in'oat  Icumin;;  and  great  ahilitic!!,  Ym^  in  a  recent  cnllectiTe  e«litioa 

*  of  his  writincrt  reprotlnced.*    Bnt  alreaily  this  *  rror  hnd  Ik(  n  pfuntcd  ni:t, 
lo  Lander's  great  «ielight;  for  Scott  hud  no  heartier,  no  more  loyal  udmirtr. 

£C 
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and  in  the  letter  which  old  Cottle  bad  written  to  Landor  while 
ihc  Buhscription  for  the  Bristol  monument  was  in  progress,  he 
had  taken  pains  to  mention  Lord  Jeffrey  as  having  behaved 
better  then  anybody.  He  had  at  once  requested  his  name  to  be 
inserted  for  ten  pounds,  and  had  characterised  Southey  as  one 
of  the  best  writers  and  most  amiable  and  estimable  men  of  our 
generation :  '  I  do  not  know,'  he  also  wrote  at  the  time  to  another 
promoter  of  the  subscription,  '  into  whose  keeping  the  represen- 
'  tative  dignity  of  literature,  andthe  jealous  care  for  its  interests, 
*  are  now  to  go.'  Jeffirey  there  struck  the  right  chord.  Not  more 
by  the  astonishing  variety  of  the  studies  which  had  been  to  him 
the  business,  exercise,  and  recreation  of  a  long  and  blameless 
life,  than  by  excellence  of  achievement  in  all,  Southey  was  the  re- 
presentative man  of  letters  of  his  day ;  and  the  subject  to  which 
Jeffrey  refers,  the  position  and  the  claims  of  writers  by  pro- 
fession, had  engaged  his  earliest  thoughts,  as  it  was  among  those 
that  occupied  his  latest.  One  of  the  very  last  to  which  he  gave 
expression,  for  example,  was  his  bitter  dislike  and  contempt  for 
that  sort  of  support  which  the  Literary  Fund  bestowed  upon 
such  men,  '  relieving  them  like  paupers,  and  waiting  till  they 
'  become  paupers  before  any  relief  is  bestowed.'  Another  of  his 
later  public  appeals,  in  a  like  spirit,  was  to  claim  the  only  true 
help  for  the  writer  which  consists  in  obtaining  for  him  his  own, 
by  juster  legislative  arrangements  as  to  copyright ;  and  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  refusal  of  the  baronetcy  which  Peel  would  have 
bestowed  upon  himself,  he  declared  that  the  state  had  no  such 
efficient  servants  as  men  of  genius,  and  none  who  had  higher  or 
better  title  to  all  its  honours  and  rewards. 

Two  more  subjects  connected  with  his  last  years,  hardly 
known  in  connection  with  him,  but  which  many  personal  asso- 
ciations make  memorable  to  me,  will  farther  show  how  strongly 
and  steadily  the  fire  that  lighted  his  youth  had  survived  to  sus- 
tain and  inspire  his  age.  The  social  reforms  which  have  en- 
deared to  the  working  millions  of  England  the  name  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  were  the  subject  of  his  last,  almost  daily,  corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Ashley  during  the  days  of  the  agitation 
of  political  reform ;  and  the  last  great  book  published  in  his 
lifetime,  wherein  he  recognised  at  once  the  presence  of  a  new 
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literary  potentate,  was  Carlyle's  French  Recolution.  Never  had 
he  read  a  history,  he  declared,  which  interested  him  so  much  ; 
ind  doubtless  all  tlie  more  because  of  the  emotion  which  the 
tremendous  course  of  events  it  describes  had  excited  in  him, 
when,  in  his  own  and  Landor*s  youth,  he  read  of  them  day  by 
day.  Not  a  few  opinions,  indeed,  he  found  rising  to  the  surface 
in  that  book  to  which  he  hardly  knew  what  reception  to  give ; 
but  with  wisdom  and  with  feeling  he  found  it  to  be  full  to 
overflowing,  nor  could  he  rest  satisfied  till  he  had  seen  and 
•poken  with  the  author. 

VIL  Last  Series  of  Conversattoks,  and  some  Letters. 

The  entire  number  of  new  Conversations  added  to  the  old 
during  the  twenty-one  years  now  under  description,  written  be- 
fore Landor*8  return  to  Italy,  and  excluding  only  the  Eve  which 
belong  to  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  were  thirty-nine  ;  and 
the  additional  subjects  may  here  be  named.  Eighteen  belonged 
to  the  domain  of  modern  foreign  politics,  and  of  these  I  will 
give  little  more  than  the  titles.  They  were,  Bugeaud  and  an 
Arab  chieftain  on  the  eve  of  the  marshal*8  massacre  in  Algeria ; 
— Talleyrand  at  his  last  confession  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ; 
»-the  Queen  of  Tahiti,  the  Kuglish  consul  Pritchanl,  Louis 
I^hilippe's  envoy  de  Mitraillcs,  and  the  French  officers  and 
sailors  who  were  present  when  the  envoy  struck  the  Queen  in 
the  face ; — Louis  XVIII  and  Talleyrand  conversing  on  the  genius 
of  Wellington,  as  to  whom  it  is  finely  said  that  his  loftiest  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  which  no  enemy  dared  assail  throughout  their 
whole  extent,  were  his  firmness,  his  moderation,  and  his  pro- 
bity, which  placed  him  more  opposite  to  Napoleon  than  he 
stood  in  the  field  of  Waterloo  ;~Thier8  talking  to  Lamartine  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  House  of  Orleans ; — I^uis  Philippe 
expounding  to  Guizot  the  moral  of  the  Spanish  marriages ; — 
AntoneUi  and  Geniean  conversing  twice  on  the  Occupation  of 
Rome;  —  President  I/juis  Napoleon  characterising  to  M.  de 
Mol^  the  policy  of  hin  unrle  ; — King  Carlo-Alberto  discussing 
with  the  Duchess  Bclgioiso  the  prospects  of  Italy,  and  local 
jealousies  in  the  way  of  unity ; — Lafochejaquelin  receiving  i3<''- 
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ranger  before  tbe  second  Empire ; — Graribaldi  giving  honour  to 
Mazzini  for  tbe  defence  of  Rome ; — ^tbree  dialop^es  of  Nicholai 
and  Nesselrode  on  the  policy  of  tbe  Crimean  War ; — tbe  Arch- 
blsbop  of  Florence  sentencing  for  bcresy  tbe  bible-reading  family 
of  Francesco  Madiai ; — and  two  final  dialogues  on  tbe  conten- 
tious of  religion,  contributed  respectively  by  Antonelli  and  Pio 
Xono,  and  by  brothers  Martin  and  Jack  of  tbe  family  of  tbe  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick.  '  Botb  parties/  says  Martin,  '  call  themselves 
'  catholic^  which  neither  is ;  nor  indeed,  my  dear  Jack,  is  it  desir- 

*  able  that  either  should  be.  Every  sect  is  a  moral  check  on  its 
'  neighbour.  Competition  is  as  wholesome  in  religion  as  in  com- 
'  merce.  We  must  bid  high  for  heaven ;  we  must  surrender 
'  much,  we  must  strive  much,  we  must  suffer  much ;  we  must 
'  make  way  for  others,  in  order  that  in  our  turn  we  may  sue- 
'  ceed.  There  is  but  One  Guide.  We  know  him  by  the  gentle- 
'  ness  of  bis  voice,  by  the  serenity  of  his  countenance,  by  the 
'  wounded  in  spirit  who  are  clinging  to  his  knees,  by  the  chil- 
'  dren  whom  be  hath  called  to  him,  and  by  the  disciples  in 

*  whose  poverty  he  hath  shared.' 

Of  subjects  more  strictly  biographical  there  were  four.  The 
speakers  were,  Eldon  and  his  grandson  Encombe,  played  off 
against  each  other  with  exquisite  fooling;  Wellington  and  Inglis 
after  tbe  Somnauth  proclamation  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  where 
it  is  shown  how  small  was  the  fear  of  Juggernaut  coming  down 
St.  James*s-street;  Romilly  and  Wilberforce  talking  of  the  Abo- 
lition of  the  Slave-trade;  and  Wyndham  and  Sheridan  in  dis- 
cussion about  the  Irish  Church,  Sheridan  maintaining  that  the 
only  feasible  reform  of  her  was  to  abolish  her  bishops  and  en- 
dowments, sell  the  whole  of  her  lands,  and  devote  idl  the  pro* 
ceeds,  in  a  just  proportion  between  papal  and  protestant  com- 
municants, to  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the  people. 
With  these  may  be  named  the  imaginary  talk  of  two  others  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  Englishmen :  Blake  on  his  quarter-deck 
passing  judgment  on  his  .delinquent  brother  Humphrey ;  and 
Oliver  Cromwell  with  his  Ironsides  at  his  uncle  Sir  Oliver's 
in  Hinchinbrook.  On  the  old  knight*s  noteworthy  career  per- 
haps a  word  is  worth  adding  at  Landor's  suggestion.  It  did  not 
close  until  Sir  Oliver  bad  reached  his  ninety-third  year,  and  it 
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ha<l  by  that  time  covered  a  space  which  inclinled  all  the  men  of 
fjrt*at  genius,  excepting  Cliaucer  and  Roger  I>acon,  whom  Eng- 
land had  then  produced  :  not  the  Bacons  ami  Shakespeares  only, 
but  the  prodigious  shoal  that  attended  those  leviathans  throui:}i 
the  intellectual  deep.  Kaleigh,  Spenser,  Marlowe  and  the  drama 
tists  of  Elizabeth  and  James ;  Cromwell,  Eliot,  Milton,  Seldcn, 
Hampden,  and  Pym  ;  Hooker,  Taylor,  J^arrow,  and  Newton  ; 
Hobbi*s,  Sidney,  Locke,  and  Shaftesbury ;  all  had  lived  in  some 
part  or  other  of  that  single  life. 

The  Italian  subjects  were  four :  Macchiavelli  and  Michael- 
Angelo  on  the  suitability  of  Federal  Kepublics  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Italy;  Titian  and  Comaro  on  the  glories  of  Venetian 
art :  Leonora,  in  her  last  confession  to  Father  Panigarola,  avow- 
ing her  love  for  Tasso;  Altieri's  experiences  of  English  literature 
and  manners,  in  a  conversation  with  Metasta^io  of  delightful 
wit  and  eloquence,  which  has  elicited  on  a  former  page  the 
admiration  and  sympathy  of  Carlyle  ;  and  ^lichael-Angolo  and 
Vittoria  (.'olonna  on  the  poets  and  artists  of  elder  and  later 
Italy.  Ik»side8  these,  there  were  two  brief  prose  poems  on  the 
affecting  double  marriage  of  Count  Gleichem,  and  on  the  un- 
rewanle<l  services  to  humanitv  of  the  noble  English  soldier  bv 
whom  infanticide  in  India  was  uljolished :  there  were  four,  to 
Ik?  named  Indow,  in  which  I-amlor  tak«'s  personal  i>art,  with 
Southt'V,  Porson,  and  Julius  Hare :  and  four  Creek  and  Roman 
conversations  cnmplett;d  the  extraonlinary  catalogue.  The 
speakers  in  these  last  were  Menander  and  Epicurus,  in  two  dia- 
l«>gues  com;)osed  aft<T  the  writer's  eightieth  year,  and  not  un- 
worthy of  the  exquisite  Epicurus  and  I>'onti(»n  to  which  they 
are  the  sc^juel;  Epi<ruru8  and  MetrcMbmis  on  the  writers  am] 
the  go<]s  of  Creere  ;  and  Asinius  Pcdlio  and  Licinius  Calvus  on 
the  heroes  and  histories  of  Rome.  If  to  this  list  I  were  to  add 
the  subjet.'ts  also  «if  the  ilialogues  written  in  verse  by  I*inili»r, 
some  already  named  and  more  to  l>e  named  hen.*after,  it  wnuld 
bring  up  the  number  of  his  com])osition8  exclusively  of  this 
class  to  no  less  than  one  hundn.'d  and  ninety ;  in  their  nieie 
numb<;r  wonderiul,  and  in  their  variety  as  well  as  unity  of  treat- 
ment still  more  meincjrable. 

Of  the  four  to  which  Landor  contributes  notices  of  j»ersor.al 
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opinion  I  am  now  to  speak  ;  and  first  of  that  in  which  Soathej 
and  Porson  are  interlocutors.     Landor*8  faith  in  Wordsworth 
had  again  been  nideiy  shaken  by  his  unyielding  attitude  in  the 
Southey  family  dispute,  and  he  had  probably  never  felt  ka 
kindly  to  the  great  poet  than  during  the  final  illness  of  their 
common  friend.   Hence  therefore,  taking  him  for  the  subject  of 
a  second  dialogue  between  Porson  and  Southey  which  was  to 
comprise  what  he  thought  of  the  later  English  poets,  he  was  kd 
to  dwell  less  on  the  merits  than  on  the  defects  of  the  author  of 
the  Lyrical  Ballads.      Even  from  Southey  is  drawn  the  admis- 
sion of  his  Mend*s  weakness  for  reciting  his  own  poetry,  which 
yet  his  friend  himself  might  have  forgiven  for  the  exquisite 
truth  of  the  description  of  it.      *  He  delivers  them  with  such  a 
'  summer  murmur  of  fostering  modulation  as  would  perfectly 
'  delight  you.'   But  he  is  not  the  more  inclined  to  spare  his 
critics.     In  this,  as  in  the  first  Porson  dialogue,  the  critics  of 
poetry  are  sharply  handled ;  and  as  true  in  its  application  now, 
as  it  was  then,  is  what  is  said  of  their  fashion  of  dandling  their 
favourite  for  the  time  and  never  letting  him  off  their  knee,  feed- 
ing him  to  bursting  with  their  curds-and-whey,  while  any  other 
*  they  warn  off  the  premises,  and  will  give  him  neither  a  crust 
'  nor  a  crumb,  until  they  hear  he  has  succeeded  to  a  large  estate 
'  in  popularity,  with  plenty  of  dependants.'    Against  all  that 
is  thus  grudging  and  ungenerous,  there  is  eloquent  protest; 
irom  which  as  earnestly,  but  whether  as  truly  may  be  doubted, 
Southey  is  made  to  put  in  a  claim  of  exemption  for  genius  itself 
which  is  at  least  in  keeping  with  the  speaker's  character.     *  The 
'  curse  of  quarrelsomeness,  of  hand  against  every  man,  was  in- 
^  fiicted  on  the  children  of  the  desert,  not  on  those  who  pastured 
'  their  fiocks  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  contem- 
'  plated  the  heavens  from  the  elevated  ranges  of  Chald»a.*    Alas 
that  experience  should  ever  seem  adverse  to  this !  but  it  is  only 
too  certain  that  the  large  estate  in  popularity,  long  and  wearily 
expected,  does  not  therefore  bring  content  to  its  inheritor ;  and 
that  poets  of  the  highest  rank  will  not  be  found  readier  to  do 
justice  to  others,  because  they  have  had  to  wait  long  for  justioe 
to  themselves. 

There  is  much  besides  very  tiiily  said  in  this  dialogue  as  to 
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English  poets  of  tbe  second  class.  Delightful  praise  is  given  to 
L*owper ;  Byron  and  Scott  are  well  discriminated,  the  last  with 
a  hearty  cordiality;  and,  where  the  greater  masters  are  inci- 
dentally named,  language  not  inferior  to  their  own  arises  to  do 
them  homage.  '  A  great  poet  represents  a  great  portion  of  the 
'  human  race.  Nature  delegated  to  Shakespeare  the  interests 
'  and  direction  of  the  whole.  To  Milton  was  given  a  smaller 
'  part,  but  with  plenary  power  over  it ;  and  such  fervour  and 
'  majesty  of  elotjuence  was  bestowed  on  him  as  on  no  other 
'  mortal  in  any  age.'  In  the  three  others  also  wherein  Landor, 
Southey,  and  Julius  Hare  were  interlocutors,  Milton  continued 
to  receive  critical  treatment  of  the  most  striking  kind :  all  his 
works,  and  eminently  his  I^tin  poems,  being  laid  under  con- 
tribution for  subjects  and  illustration,  and  readings  being  fre- 
quently suggested  that  add  unexpected  beauties  to  even  his 
noblest  verse.  An  instance  has  been  cited  for  admiration  by  Do 
(^uincey,  at  the  line  of  the  Atjonutes  which  depicts  Samson  in 
his  fall : 

*  Ask  for  this  great  dellTerer  nofw,  and  find  him 
EyeUsit  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill^  with  slaves  ;* 

where,  by  the  comma  which  Landor  would  thrice  repeat,  Sam- 
son's agony  is  presented  to  us  with  increased  vividness,  under 
biintlness,  inability  of  farther  triumph  over  enemies,  toil  tor 
bread,  and  association  with  slaves,  in  all  the  accumulated  aggrav- 
ation of  its  unendurable  misery.  '  A  rib  of  Shakespeare  would 
'  have  made  a  Milton,*  says  Landor  in  conclusion ;  '  the  same 
'  portion  of  Milton,  all  poets  bom  ever  since.' 

Tlie  talk  with  Julius  Hare  n^intnxluces  Wordsworth,  from 
whom,  often  and  often  as  Landor  takes  leave,  he  is  but  the 
more  and  more  loath  to  de])art ;  and  happily  only  quits  him  at 
last  with  wise  and  reconciling  words.  Ho  would  have  all  re- 
spect, all  reverence  even,  short  of  worship,  paid  to  him  ;  speaks 
with  delight  of  the  series  of  enchanting  idyls  into  which  the 
Exntnu'on  would  sulxlivide,  with  help  of  a  judicious  enclosure- 
act;  places  Virgil  and  Th(K)cntusl)olow  him  for  everlasting  fresh- 
ness of  description;  and  admits  that  no  man  has  ever  had  such 
mastcrv  over  Nature  in  her  T>rofoundest  relations  to  humanitv. 

V  I  • 

This  includes  more  than  Landor  meant  to  concede,  but  is  neither 
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less  noT  more  than  true.  It  pnts  Wordsworth,  in  regard  to  the 
special  influences  he  has  exercised,  in  what  I  believe  to  be  his  just 
place.  No  efiect  comparable  in  its  kind  to  that  which  his  writ- 
ings have  bequeathed,  no  such  fruits  of  spiritual  insight  applic- 
able as  well  to  his  own  time  as  to  coming  times  and  changes  with 
which  he  would  himself  have  had  small  sympathy,  have  attended 
those  of  any  poet  within  living  memory.  The  influence  of  his 
genias  on  his  immediate  contemporaries  has  been  surpassed  by 
its  authority  over  their  successors,  whose  ways  of  thought  have 
been  mainly  feishioned  by  his,  and  not  in  poetry  alone. 

Other  views  of  Landor*s  as  to  books  and  men,  which  find 
expression  in  letters  written  at  this  date  to  me,  may  properly 
be  represented  by  one  or  two  sentences  here.  Wordsworth  and 
other  kindred  subjects  reappear;  and  in  them,  or  in  similar 
detached  sayings  that  may  be  given  hereafter,  the  reader  wiU 
not  judge  hardly  such  small  contradictions  or  inconsistencies 
as  are  incident  to  the  freedom  of  friendly  correspondence.  The 
animating  spirit  is  always  the  same,  and  there  is  no  mistaking 
Lander's  voice  in  any. 

A  JUDOMXKT  OF  ThBEB  ObATOBS. 

'  I  have  often  heard  them,  Grattan  as  well  as  Pitt  and  Fox ;  and,  thoo^ 
I  might  otherwise  he  angry  with  him,  I  preferred  always  the  plain-spoken- 
uess  of  Fox,  even  when  hammering  repetition  npon  repetition,  to  the 
sounding  inanities  of  Pitt  and  the  gandy  barfoarism  of  Grattan.* 

Education. 

*  Education  does  not  control  or  greatly  modify  the  character.  It  brings 
out  what  lies  within :  vim  promovet  ituitam:  and  that  is  neady  all  it  does.* 

Hazlitt. 

'  Hazlitt*8  books  are  delightful  to  read,  pleasant  always,  often  eloqnent 
and  affecting  in  the  extreme.  But  I  don't  get  much  ralnable  criticism  out 
of  them.  Coleridge  was  worth  fifty  of  him  in  that  respect.  A  point  may 
be  very  Bharp,  and  vet  not  go  very  deep ;  and  the  deflcien<qr  d  penetratiiig 

may  be  the  result  of  its  fineness.* 

Charactebistic. 

*  Faults  very  often  drop  from  us  by  thinking  about  them.  I  was  re- 
marking to  a  friend  one  day  the  common  negligence  of  writing  **  I  never 
should  have  thought  to  have  seen  you  here,**  when  he  smiled  and  showed 
me  that  I  myself  had  done  it  in  the  Examiner.  I  thought  I  should  havo 
ilropt  at  the  shock !' 
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A  LOST  TnouonT  (8th  Not.  1843). 

*  It  is  hardlj  poRBible  to  recover  a  lost  thought  without  breaking  its 
wings  iu  catching  it.  I  got  up  in  the  middle  of  last  night  to  fix  one  on 
paper,  and  fixed  a  rhenmatism  instead.  Night  is  not  the  time  for  pinning 
a  butterfly  on  a  blank  leaf.' 

Not  to  bb  bead  at  oxcb. 

*  There  are  admirable  poems  which  demand  relays.  Ton  capnot  lay 
down  Chaucer  or  Shakespeare.  Spenser  falls  out  of  your  hands  in  tlie 
midst  of  his  enchantments.  The  longest  of  WordRWorth*B  poems  I  can 
get  through  without  a  relay  is  MiehaA ;  and  there  is  not  much  in  the  old 
poets  that  we  call  the  classic  (since  Ovid)  which  is  worth  this.* 

Facltlbss  WsriBBs. 

*  La  Fontaine,  Catullus,  and  Sophocles,  are  perhaps  the  writers  who 
hare  fewest  faults.  Strange  companions !  But  there  are  pages  in  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  worth  all  the  works  of  all  three.* 

Two-word  Rhtxeb. 

*  How  is  it  possible  that  so  serious  a  writer  as  Miss  Barrett  should  not 
perccife  that  the  two-tcord  rh>ine  is  only  fit  for  ludicrous  subjects : 

These  rhymes  appear  to  me  but  rery  so-so, 
And  tit  but  for  our  Lady  del  Toboso. 

But  we  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  conunon  law  of  the  land 
in  poetry  infringed  and  Tiolated,  that  nothing  shocks  us.* 

l2CTITATI0!f  TO  BaTH  (1848). 

'  I  have  an  antique  ring,  long  prized  in  our  family,  which  I  want  to  put 
upon  your  finger.  For  this  cxprens  purpose  it  has  l>rcn  newly  Ki't  ovrr  the 
ancient  gold,  and  here  are  the  lines  I  have  written  fur  it.    It  is  a  math  : 

ForHter  t  though  you  never  wore 
Any  kind  of  mask  before, 
Tet,  by  holy  friendship !  take 
This,  and  wear  it  for  my  sake.* 

Probe  rukicino  into  Verse. 

'While  writing  the  Tanoredi  dialogue,  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  fo 
prvTt'nt  my  prose  running  sway  with  me.*  Sundry  verses  i]idc«'il  I  iii:ilil 
not  kiN'p  down,  nor  could  1  afterwards  break  tlu-m  into  pnM»e.  Hen'  is  a 
f^pecimi'n,  not  in  the  Convervation  as  it  stands  at  present,  which  was  writ- 
ten while  I  fancied  I  was  writing  prose : 


•  Several  such  instances  have  been  given,  and  I  could  multiply  thom 
from  his  correspdudcnce,  light  as  well  as  grave,  if  it  wire  worth  the  wliile. 
Here  is  one  of  the  lighter  sort  from  an  invitation  to  me  to  visit  him  in 
Bath  in  the  .\pril  of  his  Hist  year.     'What  weather!  Som<>  demon  s«i'nis 

*  to  f^huffle  months  together !  Man'h  came  for  April,  .\pril  nmir^  fur  Man-}i. 

*  Here  are  two  vi  r-*«\s  for  von.  with  a  rh^inr  to  l.»Ktt :  no  thaukh  to  nic.  ioi 

*  I  never  intended  it.     And  now,  when  will  you  cuiiiu?' 
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Can  certain  words  pfonooneed  b j  eertun  mot 
Perform  an  incantatkc  which  shall  hold 
Two  hearts  together  to  the  end  of  time  ? 
If  these  were  wanting,  yet  inBtMui  of  these* 
There  was  my  father's  word,  and  tiiere  was  God's.* 

Pbopebtt  of  Authobs  nr  their  Wmimos. 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  no  property  is  so  entirety  and  purely  and  idlgi- 
oosly  a  man's  own  as  what  comes  to  him  immediately  from  God,  witiioat 
interrention  or  participation.  It  is  the  eternal  gift  of  an  eternal  being. 
No  legislatnre  has  a  right  to  confine  its  advantages,  or  to  giTe  them  kwwj 
to  any  person  whatsoeTer,  to  the  detziment  of  an  anthor's  hein.  To  ^ 
lights  of  another 

** His  ego  nee  metas  remm  nee  tempora  pono.**' 

The  Chubchtabd  Euiot. 

'  Gray*s  Elegy  will  be  read  as  long  as  any  work  of  Shakespeare,  de^iia 
J[  its  moping  owl  and  the  tin-kettle  of  an  epitaph  tied  to  its  taiL  It  is  tiis 
first  poem  that  eyer  touched  my  heart,  and  it  strikes  it  now  jnst  in  tiis 
same  place.  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dante,  the  four  giants  wholrred 
before  our  last  Deluge  of  poetiy,  haye  left  the  iyy  growing  cm  the  ehmdi- 
yard  walL' 

SoUTHET'S  SICALLBB  PiBCBS. 

*  How  delightful  is  the  humour  that  runs  through  his  gm^H^w  pieces! 
I  am  quite  astonished  at  the  Gridiron.  It  is  the  only  modem  piece  thai 
reminds  me  heartily  of  Aristophanes — that  admirable  poet  whose  chorases 
hsTe  levity  at  one  end  with  gravity  at  the  other,  like  ApoUo*s  arrow  and 
indeed  every  arrow  that  can  hit  the  mark.  Are  any  poems  of  oar  tma 
more  animated  or  fanciful  than  the  smaller  pieces  of  Southey  ?' 

POETBT  IN  OENSSil.  (1843). 

*  I  have  rather  a  dislike  to  all  poetry  except  the  Tery  hi^est ;  neaily 
all  of  it  appears  to  me  impure  and  faUe :  strong  expressions  on  snbjects 
that  cannot  support  them ;  the  maculiB  on  the  smaller  stars  that  were  above 
the  horizon  in  Shakespeare's  time.  There  is  so  much  too  that  is  xdcob- 
gruous,  and  I  require  the  unmixed.  Salt  and  sugar  on^t  to  be  kept  sepa- 
rate. Coffee  should  not  taste  of  cheese,  nor  tea  of  mustard.  Wordsworth 
has  none  of  this  bad  housewifely ;  nor  has  Southey,  in  whose  mind  there 
are  at  least  more  mansions  than  in  father  Wordsworth's.  Tennyson  has 
too  many  summer-houses  and  pavilions  for  the  extent  of  his  groonds ;  bvt 
everything  in  them  is  pleasing  and  suitable.  And  what  fine  poems  are  such 
as  his  Ulys9e$  and  his  Godiva  P 

The  Pbelude  of  Wobdswobth. 

*  Tou  have  indeed  given  me  a  noble  passage  from  Wordswovth's  Pre- 
lude :  O  si  sic  omnia  scripsisset  f  Higher  it  would  be  difficult  to  go.  Here 
the  wagoner's  frock  shows  the  coat  of  mail  under  it.  Here  is  heart  and 
soul.    Here  is  the  dxifw  ficuriKucfi  of  poetiy.* 

ASSAILAHTS  OF  GeKIUS. 

*  Such  creatures  as may  pelt  young  Keats  as  he  climbs  the  tree : 
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but  that  Gray  should  be  insensible  to  the  fenrour  of  Ronssean  is  quite 
aiitouishing,  quite  deplorable.  I  wonder  how  people  dare  to  lie  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  train  of  detectives,  reaching  from  their  own  doon  to  the 
▼eiy  limits  of  space  and  time.* 

A  Shakespkabb  Cxlebiution  (1844). 

*  A  herd  of  clownish  Warwickshire  squires  of  the  purest  breed,  and  in 
no  county  of  England  is  the  breed  so  pure,  was  resolved  to  celebrate  Shake- 
Bp«are*s  birthday  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  I  was  invited :  I  de<.*lined.  I 
told  them  he  was  not  only  the  greatest  glory  of  their  county  but  the  great- 
est work  of  God*s  creation,  but  I  should  hardly  testify  my  love  and  vene- 
ration by  eating  and  drinking,  and  I  had  refused  all  such  invitations  when 
I  might  meet  those  who  knew  me,  of  whom  in  Warwickshire  there  is  now 
scarcely  one.  I  could  not  help  doubting  whether  any  of  the  i>arty  ever 
read  a  single  page  of  his  writings ;  but  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that 
if  he  were  living  and  had  come  into  the  party,  they  would  have  butted  him 
oat.  As  the  rocks  that  bound  the  sea  are  formed  by  the  smallest  and  most 
inert  insects,  so  celebrity  seems  to  rise  up  from  accretions  equally  vile  and 
worthless.  This  idea  has  occurred  to  me  many  times  before,  and  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  my  writings ;  but  never  did  it  come  forward  with  so  lumi- 
nous a  stare  as  on  the  luresent  occasion.' 

BtBON  A2fD  WOBDSWORTH  (Bath,  1845). 

*  A  lady  here,  a  friend  of  yours,  has  l)een  lecturing  me  on  my  hostility 
to  Wunlhworth.  In  the  coun^e  of  our  conversation  I  said  what  I  turned 
inttt  verM*  half  an  hour  at^o,  on  reaching  home.  No  writer,  I  will  again  in- 
terpoM*  before  traiiHcribing  them,  has  praised  Wordsworth  more  copiously 
or  more  warmly  than  I  have  done ;  and  I  said  not  a  syllable  agaiiiht  him 
until  be  di^I»a^Hged  his  friend  and  greatest  champion,  S<iiithey.  You  hhoiild 
be  the  lant  to  blame  roe  f<ir  holding  the  heads  4>f  my  friends  to  Ik*  inviol- 
able. Whoever  touches  a  hair  of  them  I  devote  diit  inferit,  ted  rite.  Here 
ATS  the  lines : 

Byron*s  sharj)  bark  and  Wordsworth's  long-drawn  whecse 
Issue  alike  from  brea^its  that  |»Hnt  for  ease. 
Out>  caught  the  fever  of  the  flowery  marsh. 
The  other's  voice  intemperate  scorn  made  harsh. 
But  eai'h  hath  U'tttT  parts :  to  One  belong 
Rtafls  for  the  old  and  guide-posts  for  the  young: 
The  Other's  store- room  downcast  eyes  ajiprove. 
Hung  with  bright  feathers  dropt  from  moulting  Love.' 

Babrt  Corxwall  (1840). 

*  Give  the  admirable  Pnicter  one  [a  copy  of  his  Andrea  and  fiidninnn]. 
What  delightful  pctetrt*  he  writes  !  How  frenh  and  hweet  and  plcaKant  the 
old-world  flavour  which  he  gives  to  modem  life!  NoImhIv  writes  with  mon^ 
parity.  As  to  my  own.  jam  natis  trrris  niri*.  I  think  it  cold  languid  stuff 
for  the  mtwt  jiart  behide  his.  I  have  read  xxi.  and  xliv.  of  I*rocter*s  S^fnila 
six  or  seven  times ;  and  how  beautiful  xiii.  v.  lxxxu.  ctiii. — in  fact  all  of 
them !' 

RoBFRT  BnOWTCITCO. 

'Yon  were  right  as  to  Browning.     He  has  sent  me  some  admirable 
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thingB.  I  only  wish  he  would  atiidse  m  little.  Few  of  the  Athenians  had 
STich  ft  quftrrv  on  their  property,  hut  they  eonstructed  hetter  roads  for  the 
conTeyance  of  the  material.* 

AoADi:  BomwHAT  iiizSB  (1845). 

' I  haye  written  to  Browning;  a  great  poet,  a  Teiy  great  poet  indeed, 
as  the  world  will  haye  to  agree  with  us  in  thinking.  I  am  now  deep  in  the 
SouVm  Tragedy.  The  sudden  close  of  Luna  is  Teiy  grand ;  hot  preeeding 
it,  I  fear  there  is  rather  too  much  of  argumentation  and  leflectiim.  It  is 
continued  too  long  after  the  Moor  has  taken  the  poison.  I  may  he  wrong; 
hut  if  it  is  so,  you  will  see  it  and  tell  him.  God  grant  he  may  lire  to  he 
much  greater  than  he  is,  high  as  he  stands  ahove  most  of  the  liTing:  latu 
humeris  et  toto  rertiee.  But  now  to  the  SouTm  Tragedy^  and  so  adien  till 
we  meet  at  this  Tery  tahle.' 

Luria  had  been  dedicated  to  Landor,  who  in  later  yeais,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  was  to  receive  from  its  writer  a  graver 
service ;  and  though  the  fame  is  now  Mr.  Browning's  by  rightful 
inheritance  which  but  a  few  claimed  for  him  when  this  letta 
was  written,  a  tribute  may  be  still  matter  of  just  pride  to  him 
which  connects,  with  a  man  so  remarkable  as  Landor,  a  wish 
80  earnestly  uttered,  and  a  prediction  so  well  fulfilled. 


VIII.  A  Fbiekd  not  utebabt,  and  otheb  Fbiends. 

Every  autumn,  as  long  as  the  last  of  Landor's  sisters  lived, 
took  him  upon  a  visit  to  her  in  Warwick,  at  the  hoose  in  which 
he  was  bom ;  and  the  only  drawback  from  his  pleasure,  on  these 
as  on  all  occasions  when  he  quitted  Bath,  was  his  inability  to 
take  with  him  a  favourite  companion  claiming  honourable  men- 
tion in  this  history.  *  Daily,'  he  wrote  to  me  from  Warwick  in 
1844,  '  do  I  think  of  Bath  and  Pomero.  I  femcy  him  lying  on 
'  the  narrow  window-sill,  and  watching  the  good  people  go  to 
'  church.  He  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  between  the  An- 
'  glican  and  Eoman-catholic ;  but  I  hope  he  will  continue  in 
'  the  faith  of  his  forefathers,  if  it  will  make  him  happier.'  This 
was  a  small  white  Pomeranian  dog  that  had  been  sent  to  him 
from  his  Fiesolan  villa  the  previous  autumn ;  visiting  by  the 
way  myself,  to  whom  he  had  been  consigned  for  safer  delivery ; 
and  at  first  sight  dazzling  me,  as  I  well  remember,  by  the  eager 
brightness  of  his  eye  and  the  feathery  whiteness  of  his  coat,  as 
he  pushed  his  nose  through  the  wicker-basket  in  which  he  had 
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travelled  the  last  sta^e  of  his  journey.     '  Eighteen  shillings  for 

*  me,  ]>aiirone,*  was  the  message  sent  me  in  Landor's  next  letter, 
informing  me  that  already  they  were  on  speaking  terms,  and 
that  I  was  to  be  reimbursed  his  faro  from  Florence.  For  many 
years  from  that  day  they  were  inse[>arable ;  and  Landor's  own 
figure,  as  it  trudged  up  and  down  l>ath  streets,  was  not  better 
known  than  his  little  bright-eyed  companion's  became,  lliey 
were  faces,  both  of  them,  that  most  people  turned  to  look 
after ;  and  Pomero  certainly  had  the  better  coat.  His  master 
was  quite  conscious  of  this  ;  and  not  long  after  his  arrival  told 
me,  on  sending  me  his  Move  and  a  bite,'  that  the  young  rascal, 
not  content  with  the  advantage  he  already  had,  was  always 
trying  to  make  it  greater.     *  He  will  have  to  pay  at  least  half 

*  my  tailors  bill,  besides  the  mending  of  my  new  silk  stock- 
'  ings.'     On  another  occasion  he  writes  to  me  : 

*  Pomero  waH  on  my  knee  when  your  letter  came.  He  is  now  lookinc; 
ont  of  till*  window ;  a  Had  male  f^usKip,  as  I  often  tell  him.  I  daru  not  take 
him  with  me  to  Londmi.  Ho  would  moMt  (.'ortHiuly  bv  Rtolen,  and  I  would 
mthcr  loiic  IpHlcy  or  IJanthony.  The  poopU'  4)f  the  house  luve  him  like  a 
rliild.  and  dei'larc  he  w  an  HonKible  a8  a  Chritttian*  He  not  only  is  as 
ii«.*n**ihle,  but  much  more  ChriKtian  than  some  of  those  who  have  lately 
brunght  iitrife  and  couteutiou  into  the  church.  ETerybody  knows  him, 
high  and  low,  and  ho  makes  me  quite  a  celebrity.' 

As  time  went  on,  his  value  to  his  master  went  far  beyond 
Ipsley  or  Llanthony ;  fur  un  a  lady  asking  whether  he  was  in- 
clined to  part  with  him,  'No,  madam,'  was  his  answer,  *not  for 

*  a  million  of  money  I*  *  Not  jur  a  million  !*  she  exclaimed  ; 
'  whereupon  I  added,  that  a  million  would  not  make  me  at  all 
'  happier,  and  that  the  loss  of  Pomero  would  make  mo  miser- 

*  able  for  life.'  Nor  i>erhaps  will  the  reader  object  to  another 
mention  of  this  little  hero  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  master's 
earliest  herc»ines  and  dearest  friends,  as  I  saw  her  myself  in 
Lath,  looking  nearly  as  young  as  her  grandchild. 

*  Pomen>  is  sitting  in  a  state  of  contemplation,  with  his  nnce  before 
tho  Arc.  He  twinklt'S  hiH  ears  and  bin  feathery  tail  at  your  wilutatitm. 
He  now  licks  his  lips  and  turns  round,  which  means  Heturn  mine.  The 
easterly  wind  has  an  evident  effect  on  his  nonres.  I^ist  evening  I  t(H>k 
him  to  hear  Lnisina  do  Bodro  play  and  sing.  Hbe  in  my  friend  the  (.'(luntehM 
de  Moland6*s  Kranddau^liter,  and  daui;hter  of  de  Sodre.  minister  of  Brazil 
to  the  Pope  a  few  years  a^'o.  Pomero  wa-*  <li'f;)iy  iiSri'ti  d.  and  lay  clo^* 
to  the  pedal  on  hvr  (;uwa,  biiigiug  in  n  ^reat  variety  uf  lonvs  net  alWH.\  j 
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in  time.  It  is  nnfortniutte  that  he  tlwmjt  wiU  take  ft  ptxt  tvlieie  tbere  ii 
mnsic,  for  he  sings  even  worse  thmn  I  do.' 

Hardly  a  letter  now  came  without  some  sach  mention  of  tiie 
small  fond  creature.  But  one  other  must  suffice.  '  At  six  last 
'  night,'  wrote  Landor  to  me  the  morning  after  one  of  his  som- 
mer  absences  from  Bath, '  I  arrived,  and  instantly  yisited  Pomero 
'  en  pension.  His  joy  at  seeing  me  amounted  to  madness.  His 
'  bark  was  a  scream  of  delight.  He  is  now  sitting  on  my  head, 
'  superintending  all  I  write,  and  telling  me  to  give  his  love.' 

This  kindly  impression  of  my  old  friend  will  not  be  weak- 
ened by  such  brief  notice  as  I  can  afford  to  give  of  his  inter- 
course during  these  early  Bath  years  with  his  oldest  friend,  hii 
sister  Elizabeth.  Nothing  was  such  pleasure  to  him  always  as 
to  have  the  country  in  some  form  near,  in  shape  of  trees,  plants^ 
or  flowers;  he  rarely  omits  in  his  letters  to  remind  her  of  some 
association  they  have  in  common  with  the  old  garden  in  War- 
wick ;  and,  through  three  successive  changes  of  lodging  during 
his  first  thirteen  years  in  Bath,  he  clung  to  the  square  in  which 
he  first  lived  mainly  because  of  a  plane-tree  and  a  mountain-ash 
in  its  enclosure,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond.  When  an 
accident  happened  to  one  of  his  sister's  cedars  he  grieved  as  he 
would  have  done  for  some  friend  of  his  youth.  '  Tou  tell  me,* 
he  wrote  to  her, '  it  is  broken  into  splinters.  Surely  about  the 
'  root  there  must  be  some  pieces  large  enough  to  make  a  little 
'  box  of  Pray  keep  them  for  me.  Here  is  a  man  at  Bath  who 
'  will  contrive  to  form  them  into  something  which  I  may  keep 

*  in  my  bedroom.'  His  si<tter  had  anticipated  the  wish :  a  writ- 
ing-case of  cedar,  already  put  in  hand  for  him,  reached  him  on 
his  next  birthday  :  and  I  was  witness  to  the  delight  with  which 
he  received  it  He  was  seventy  that  day,  and  had  risen  at  his 
usual  hour  of  nine,  though  he  had  stayed  at  the  subecription 
ball  the  previous  night  till  close  upon  the  third  hour  of  morn- 
ing. I  rallied  him  on  his  dissipation,  and  warned  him,  even 
though  Medea's  cauldron  might  stiU  be  boiling  in  Bath,  that 
to  give  such  advantage  to  the  enemy  might  bring  him  down 
some  day  into  the  very  middle  of  the  brew.  '  I  don't  invite 
'  him,'  was  his  laughing  reply ;  '  but  I  shall  receive  him  hospit- 

*  ably  when  he  comes.' 
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In  ihe  same  year  (1845)  he  described  to  his  sister  his  way 
of  life. 

*  I  walk  oat  hi  all  weathers  six  miles  a  day  at  the  least ;  and  I  gener- 
ally, nnless  I  am  engaged  in  the  eyening,  read  from  seyen  till  twelye  or 
one.  I  sleep  twenty  minntes  after  dinner,  and  nearly  foor  hoars  at  night, 
or  rather  in  the  morning.  I  rise  at  nine,  breakfast  at  ten,  and  dine  at  five. 
All  winter  I  haye  had  some  beantifal  sweet  daphnes  and  hyacinths  in  my 
windows.* 

Inquiring  in  another  letter  after  her  dalilias,  which  he  fears 
the  fogs  will  abolish,  he  tells  her  he  never  sees  or  hears  the 
iiame  without  recollecting  a  story  told  of  one  of  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger's  countrj'nien,  to  whom  a  lady  said,  *  Mr.  Flanagan, 
'  I  am  quite  certain  you  are  an  admirer  of  dahlias  f  *  Why  then, 

*  faith,  madam,*  was  his  reply,  '  they  accuse  me  very  wrong- 
'  fully.  I  know  enough  about  'em ;  but  sure,  on  my  ccnscience, 
'  I  have  hail  mighty  little  to  say  to  *em.*  The  ex|)crience  of 
Mr.  Flanagan,  like  that  of  Sir  Lucius,  had  been  limited  to  Do- 
li'is,  which  the  Irish  'pronounce  the  same.'  This  1845  was 
the  year  of  his  brother  Iiol)ert's  publication  of  the  Fawn  ofSer- 
toriu^t  which,  while  evor^'boily  praised,  nearly  all  persisted  in 
throwing  into  the  elder  brother's  lap,  and  Walter  in  another  of 
his  letters  had  to  tell  his  sister  that  he  had  declared   'to  a 

*  dozen  of  them  at  least*  that  he  neither  wrote  it  nor  was  ca(>- 
a>>le  of  writing  it,  nor  had  seen  a  single  page  of  it  before  it  was 
in  print. 

But  having  here  anticipated  somewliat,  I  go  l)ack  for  a  few 
notices  of  earlier  days.  In  1841  he  descril)es  to  his  sister  a 
visit  to  the  rectory  at  Hirlingham,  of  all  places  seen  by  him 
since  his  return  t^  England  that  which  had  pleased  him  most ; 
and  where  ho  had  found  their  brother  Robert  the  owner  of  fine 
pictures,  and  of  grounds  laid  out  with  consummate  taste,  '  liv- 
'  ing  like  a  prince-bishop.'  In  the  same  year  he  tells  her,  as 
already  he  had  told  his  brother,  of  the  delight  and  won<ier  with 
which  he  had  read  I^obert's  Tratjedie^i,  proto.><ting  that,  '  in  this 
'  century  or  the  last,*  there  had  been  nothing  liku  the  Fernj- 
man :  and  he  tells  her,  too,  of  the  singular  grief  and  low  spirits 
he  was  in  at  losing  hi  a  greatest  friend  in  ]>;ith,  with  whom  he 
usually  spent  some  hours  of  every  day,  (teiieral  William  Napier, 
just  appointed  governor  of  Guernsey.     In  another  letter  he  ex- 
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presses  the  wish  that  there  should  he  a  celehration  of  Boberfi 
liaving  reached  his  grand  climacteric  and  got  well  into  the  six- 
ties, hj  invitation  from  her  to  all  the  hrotherSy  himself  and 
Cliarles,  Henry  and  Kobert,  to  spend  one  more  Chiistmas-day 
together.  It  could  scarcely  be  so  merry  as  several  of  the  former 
ones  had  been,  and  perhaps  the  recollection  of  those  might  a 
little  sadden  them ;  but  was  not  there  something  of  sadness  in 
all  such  days  ?  Not  at  this  latter  part  of  life  only,  bat  at  everj 
other,  he  had  himself  been  most  inclined  to  melancholy  on  dayi 
of  festival  '  My  birthday,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  was  a 
'  day  of  strange  and  unaccountable  emotion  to  me ;  and  in  all 
'  my  pleasures  there  has  been  more  of  softness  than  of  serenity.' 
But,  enjoyment  may  be  just  as  keen  for  being  shaded  with  a 
touch  of  sadness ;  and  I  had  too  frequent  and  large  a  part  in 
the  grave  glad  pleasures  of  that  day  not  to  know  that  be  was  aUe 
to  get  out  of  it,  even  to  the  very  last  of  them  enjoyed  by  us  tog^ 
ther,  more  mirth  than  melancholy.  Acknowledging  this  lettei; 
his  sister  gladly  accepted  its  proposal,  and  in  farther  hospit- 
able greeting  sent  him  (his  favourite  dish  at  her  Warwick  break- 
fasts) a  dried  salmon.  '  It  has  come/  he  replied,  '  in  all  its 
'  glory.  At  first  I  doubted  whether  it  might  not  be  an  aUi- 
'  gator,  from  the  size  of  it ;  and  I  thought  of  opening  my  sash 

*  and  calling  a  chairman  to  carry  it  to  the  Museum.  Bat  re- 
'  collecting  what  you  had  premised  me  in  a  former  letter,  I  staid 
'  my  steps.' 

In  the  next  year  (1842)  he  sets  her  upon  searching  the  old 
Warwick  house  for  papers  of  his  boyhood,  remembered  stflL 
'  Anciently  there  were  some  bits  of  my  Latin  poetry  and  other 
'  such  stutf  in  a  chest  of  drawers  which  stood  in  my  bedroom, 
'  now  a  drcssing-reom.    Most  of  these  were  translations  of  Cow- 

*  ley  into  Latin  verse,  and  correcting  his  extravagance.    This  is 

*  curious  at  so  early  an  age,  for  I  did  it  at  about  sixteen.'  In 
the  same  letter  he  speaks  pleasantly  of  the  marriage  of  his  niece 
Teresita  Stopford  to  Lord  Charles  Beauclere ;  tells  of  an  ex- 
pected visit  from  Fiesole  of  his  daughter  and  second  son ;  and 
bids  her  inform  his  brother  Henry  that  he  beats  him  in  flowers, 
having  to  boast  in  that  October  month  of  a  tube-roee  five  feet 
high.     '  I  have  also  a  young  kitten ;  but  she  mews  eternally, 
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'  and  tellB  me  in  plain  language  that  old  people  and  yonng  never 
'  do  well  together.'  The  way  for  Pomero  had  been  prepared  bj 
this  failure  of  the  young  kitten ;  in  her  place,  after  a  very  few 
months,  the  little  hero  was  installed ;  and  bis  sister  heard  as 
much  of  him  in  all  the  later  years  as  I  did.  He  wrote  to  her  in 
the  summer  of  ISii  : 

'  Let  me  congimtnlAte  you  on  the  aeddent  that  depriTes  yon  of  jonr 
carriage-honee.  Next  to  nurrants,  horses  are  the  greaU^st  trouble  in  life. 
Dogs  are  blcsfunffB,  tmo  blesfdngs.  Pomero,  who  sends  his  Ioto,  is  the 
comfort  of  my  solitude  and  the  de%ht  of  my  life.  He  is  qnite  a  pnblio 
eharacter  here  in  Bath.  Ererybody  knows  him  and  salntes  him.  He 
barks  alond  at  all — familiarly,  not  fiercely.  He  takes  equal  liberties  with 
his  fellow-cn^atnres,  if  iiidec'd  do^  are  more  his  fellow-creatures  than  I 
am.  I  think  it  was  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  who  callod  birds  and  quadrupeds 
his  sisters  and  brothers.  Few  saints  haTe  been  so  good-tempered,  and  not 
many  so  wise.* 

And  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  to  all  dumb  creatures  he  speaks 
in  another  letter  of  field-sports. 

*  Let  men  do  these  thinf^  if  they  will.  Perhaps  there  is  no  harm  in  it ; 
perhaps  it  makes  them  no  cruder  than  they  would  be  otherwise.  But  it  is 
bard  to  take  away  what  we  cannot  give ;  and  life  is  a  pleasant  thinfft  at 
least  to  birds.  No  doubt  the  young  ones  say  tender  things  one  to  another, 
and  eTcn  the  old  ones  do  not  dream  of  death.' 

The  rea<ler  will  understand  why  I  thus  desire  Landor  to  be 
judgcil  as  Well  by  his  gt^ntlcr  sayings  in  private  iutorcourse  as 
by  his  louder  public  utt<>rances.  Tliey  in  some  sort  explain 
each  other,  and  certainly  Avill  help  to  the  better  understanding  of 
each  other.  Sir  William  Napier  well  remarked  to  a  friend  offended 
by  his  int('mi)orate  assaults  on  King  Bomba  or  some  other  fa- 
Tourite  aversion : 

'  Ton  do  not  know  Landor.  In  matters  of  that  sort  he  is  reckless  in  ex- 
pression only.  What  is  sayage  in  his  speech  does  not  spring  from  anything 
savage  in  his  nature.  Those  wild  cries  of  his  at  seeing  his  fellow-crfatnres 
OTuridden  by  injuHtice  or  tyranny  arc  but  the  sign  of  an  honost  human 
feeling  and  a  dci'p  coinpasKion.  He  has  the  Hon -heart  that  nprings  forward 
to  tear  the  wrun^-dovr,  and  the  chained  lion's  roar  of  fury  wh<'n  he  finds 
tint  he  cannot  reach  him.  Yet.  if  he  saw  tyrannicide  lifting  the  knife,  I 
am  well  conrinciHl  he  would  rather  himself  rcceiTe  the  blow  than  let  it  fall 
oo  the  man  it  was  aimed  at.* 

Upon  such  outbreaks,  as  generally  upon  his  vehement  con- 
tributions to  matters  of  public  controversy  during  both  his  early 

WW 
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and  later  years  in  Bath,  I  do  not  care  to  dwell,  though  I 
chiefly  responsible  for  giving  them  to  the  world.     The  Xf 
apology  is  worth  much ;  but  the  evidence  and  the  witness  miHi 
be  taken  together,  and  the  testimony  is  not  without  a  flaw.   Xa- 
pier  himself  had  much  in  common  with  his  firiend,  not  merely  of 
chivalrous  spirit,  disinterested  aims,  and  a  character  incapable 
of  meanness,  but  also  of  arrogant  temper,  resentful  impatience 
of  differences  of  opinion,  and  a  proneness  to  express  with  vio- 
lence views  somewhat  recklessly  formed.   But  having  said  thii, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.     A  never-ceasing  and  quite 
unwearying  hatred  of  oppression  animated  both  ;  and  whatever 
else  was  to  be  remarked  of  Landor^s  comments  on  passing  events^ 
the  charge  was  not  at  any  time  to  be  made  of  siding  with  the 
strong  against  the  weak,  or  of  passing  over  the  neglected  sad 
unregarded.     Somebody  at  this  time  compared  his  weekly  on- 
slaughts on  what  he  took  to  be  scandals  in  church  or  state,  to 
the  growls  of  an  ancient  cynic  worried  by  the  sight  of  purple  sad 
fine  linen,  describing  him  as  tame  and  civil  before,  nay  as  even 
fawning  on,  the  tatters  of  adversity :  and  when  that  is  neady 
the  worst  that  can  be  urged  of  an  ungovernable  temper,  it  is 
hardly  an  unpardonable  sin.     I  wUl  only  add,  before  quitting 
this  subject,  that  he  wrote  frequently  on  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, and  for  the  most  part  with  a  gravity  and  impartiality  into 
which  faults  of  temper  entered  rarely.     He  remonstrated  with 
O'Connell,  when  at  the  height  of  his  repeal  agitation,  for  wasting 
upon  a  design  both  foolish  and  impracticable  powers  that  mi^t 
have  forced  upon  attention  the  true  and  attainable  remedies; 
and  to  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  the  creator  and  leader  of  the  psity 
which  subsequently  broke  down  0'Connell*8  influence,  he  sd- 
dressed  truths  not  less  unpalatable.     Davis  had,  in  my  judg- 
ment, qualities  that  would  have  made  him  incomparably  the 
ablest  politician  produced  by  Ireland  in  our  day ;  and  lus  pre- 
mature death,  before  what  was  crude  and  inmiature  in  hii 
opinions  had  time  to  ripen,  was  a  great  calamity.    He  had  much 
admiration  for  Landor,  and  was  especially  grateful  to  him  for  the 
help  he  had  given  in  various  ways  to  Father  Mathew's  cnisade 
against  intemperance.     Landor  had  indeed  an  excessive  admi- 
ration for  that  worthy  parish  priest,  to  whose  noble  enterprise 
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he  was  never  tired  of  sendiDg  money  and  other  active  help.  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  did  not  think  the  humble  and  reverend 
father  to  be  the  only  true  successor  of  the  apostles  living  in  our 

IX.  Reviews,  Collected  Works,  Poemata  et  Inscriftiones, 

AND  Hellenics. 

In  August  1842  Robert  Landor  wrote  to  his  brother  that  he 
had  been  reading  with  unusual  satisfaction  two  reviews  lately 
written  by  him,  on  Catullus  and  on  Theocritus ;  and  that  besides 
the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  the  completeness  and  refine- 
ment of  the  criticism,  they  had  given  him  a  pleasure  of  another 
kind  which  he  could  hardly  specify  without  implying  something 
a  little  disrespectful 

*  They  are  as  remarkable  for  their  candour  and  moderation  as  for  other 
qioalities  of  which  I  felt  more  certain ;  and,  in  speaking  of  oar  own  poets 
BOW  linng,  there  is  the  same  freedom  from  prejudice  as  in  your  obeerra- 
tioos  on  Uione  who  haye  been  dead  these  two  thoasand  years.  Nor  can  I 
believe  that  there  is  an  id jl  of  Theocritus  more  tender  or  gracefolf  or  even 
iDore  classical,  than  that  of  the  Hamadryad.  The  conclosion  appears  to  me 
mora  like  the  sweetest  parts  of  Gebir  than  anj-thing  yoa  haTe  written,  and 
auMh  mora  delicate  in  its  pathos  than  any  other  pervon  has  written,  since.* 

These  essays,  as  well  as  a  later  one  on  Petrarch,  were  written 
for  a  review  at  my  request,  and  they  well  deserve  what  is  thus 
•aid  of  them.  For  Pindar  and  Horace  he  also  collected  materials, 
and  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Petrarch  paper  which  makes  it 
matter  of  special  regret  that  they  were  not  written.  It  was  not 
hit  habit  to  be  quite  just  to  Horace,  but  hero  he  says :  *  One 
'  poet  is  not  to  be  raised  by  casting  another  under  him.  Catul- 
'  lu  is  made  no  richer  by  an  attempt  to  transfer  to  him  what 

*  belongs  to  Horace,  nor  Horace  by  what  belongs  to  Catullus. 

*  Catullus  has  greatly  more  than  he ;  but  he  also  has  much,  and 
'  let  him  keep  it.*  No  injustice  more  grave  is  committed  in 
criticism  than  when  one  writer  is  thus  pitted  against  another. 
Hie  genius  of  Catullus  you  may  think  supreme,  but  that  Horace 
is  more  of  a  favourite  with  greater  numbers  of  people  is  a  fact 
M  little  to  be  doubted.  A  critic,  if  unable  otherwise  to  account 
for  the  fact,  should  consider  this  power  to  engage  and  delight 
many  minds  as  no  small  merit  in  itself;  if  nothing  else,  as  at 
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least  a  proof  that  the  master  of  it  is  in  sympathy  with  the  world. 
Some  writers  have  a  charm  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism ;  scnne- 
times  perhaps  opposed  to  its  conclusions,  and  certainly  often 
wanted  by  others  of  superior  excellence.  There  are  a  hundred 
readers  of  Viigil  and  Horace  to  one  of  Catallns. 

From  letters  written  to  me  dnring  the  composition  of  tiie 
essays,  some  characteristic  traits  may  be  drawiL  Catnllns  was 
the  first  subject  chosen ;  and  the  necessary  rendering  of  portioiu 
into  Engh'sh  he  found  to  be  extremely  difficult,  glibly  as  the 
work  has  been  since  done  by  more  hands  than  one. 

*  I  have  attempted  in  Tain  to  translate  the  extracts  from  Oatnlhw  1^ 
yersion  of  the  Description  of  Morning,  of  which  the  original  Tenes,  as  man 
verses,  are  the  finest  to  be  fonnd  anywhere  out  of  Milton,  is  infamously  bad. 
Where  the  wares  wakened  by  the  zephyr  are  said  to  more,  pEn^  ooa&d 
thus: 

Slowly  and  placidly,  with  gentle  plash 
Against  each  other,  and  li^t  laogh;  bat  soon 
The  breezes  freshening,  ron^  and  huge  they  sweQ, 
Afar  refulgent  in  the  crimson  east. 

Bnt  no  man  has  ever  been  able  to  translate  this  writer,  and  no  maa  cff« 

will  be.* 

Pindar  he  meant  next  to  have  tried,  but  to  his  surprise  ha 
found  the  language,  after  some  years'  abstinence,  so  unfamiliar 
as  to  render  his  undertaking  too  much  of  a  task.  He  would 
always  say  he  was  never  more  than  a  boy  in  Greek,  though  he 
grew  up  to  adolescence  in  Latin,  and  bore  a  strong  beard  in  Eng- 
lish. But  even  while  he  was  complaining  that  he  must  learn 
the  language  over  again,  it  came  gradually  back  to  him ;  and  I 
remember  well,  when  we  next  met,  his  likening  that  resamption 
of  the  reading  of  Greek  to  the  sensation  of  entering  a  cathedial, 
where  at  first  you  find  it  dark,  until  use  leads  yoa  on,  and  it 
last  you  become  once  more  conscious  of  all  the  grand  magnificenea 
to  which  your  eye  dilates.  After  one  day's  reading  he  discarded 
his  lexicon,  and  though  he  did  not  go  on  with  Pindar  he  took 
up  with  another  Greek  favourite.  The  result  was  the  paper  on 
Theocritus,  as  delightful  a  piece  of  writing  as  any  that  ever  fell 
from  him ;  and  the  day  after  the  manuscript  reached  me  I  had 
this  letter : 

*  At  the  acooont  of  the  first  idyl  where  the  herd  ofbnTliijniB  his  mosl 
magnificent  goat  for  a  song,  insert  this : 
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•« 


*' We  often  hear  that  sach  or  such  a  thing  is  not  worth  an  old  long. 
Alas,  how  few  things  are  I  What  precious  recollections  do  some  of  them 
awaken  I  what  pjeasnrable  tears  do  they  excite  1  Not  onlj  do  they  purify 
**  the  stream  of  life,  bnt  they  can  delay  it  on  its  shelyes  and  rapids,  they 
**  can  tnm  it  hack  again  to  the  soft  moss  amidst  which  its  sonroes  issue.** 

I  have  been  trying  a  yersion  of  the  famous  lines  in  that  idyl,  so  weakly 
imitated  by  Virgil,  so  beautifully  by  Milton,  which  yet  does  not  please  me. 
Fine  as  are  the  Terses  of  Theocritus,  the  Greek  language  itself  cannot  bear 
him  above  Milton  in  his  Lycidas, 

Where  were  ye,  O  ye  nymphs,  when  Daphnis  died? 

For  not  on  Pindus  were  ye,  nor  beside 

Peuous  in  his  softer  glades,  nor  where 

Acis  might  well  expect  yon,  onoe  your  care. 

But  neither  Acis  did  your  steps  detain. 

Nor  strong  Anapus  rushing  forth  amain. 

Nor  high-brow*d  Etna  with  her  forest  chain. 

I  shall  also  add  what  I  think  is  somewhat  of  an  idyl ;  but  you  will  judge. 
I  took  the  idea  from  a  note  in  your  Pindar.    I  had  forgotten  the  story.* 

Tho  story  wots  the  iruina<lr}'a(l ;  and  at  no  ])erio(l  of  his  life 
had  hu  written  a  short  poem  in  f(H?lin^  l)elongin<^  more  intensely 
to  tho  antique  world,  in  tho  spirit  of  it  more  youtliful,  or  with 
a  more  enclmnting  ^^race  and  delicacy  of  expression,  than  this 
in  his  seventietli  year.  Its  subject  is  a  wood-nymph's  lovo  for 
a  yuung  forester  who  has  forborne  to  fell  the  oak  that  is  her 
home :  and  what  a  i>oet  who  was  less  of  a  C? reek  wouhi  havo 
turned  into  senthnent  or  allegory,  is  made  to  interest  us  hero  by 
its  absolutij  simplicity  and  reality.  The  time  of  light,  clear,  de- 
finite sensation  ;  when,  to  every  man,  tho  shai)OS  of  imture  wuro 
but  the  ^'flection  of  his  own  ;  when  marvels  were  not  explained 
but  })elieved,  and  the  sufiernatund  was  not  higher  than  the  na- 
tural, or  indeed  other  than  a  ditferont  development  of  tho  attri- 
butes and  jK)wer«  of  n<iturc ;  is  reflected  in  every  line.  Ntit 
human,  yet  not  al>ove  humanity,  the  fair}'  doubts  if  her  lover 
will  Ix?  constant ;  j»er]dexe<l  between  her  natural  heart  ami  her 
BluKlowy  non-natural  ways,  the  mortal  hsis  his  doubts  as  well ; 
and  in  making  us  thiLs  1x?como  conscious  alike  of  tlie  i>ains  and 
pleasures,  the  enjoyments  and  the  mis^^vin^s,  ofsuirh  unequal 
intemourso,  there  is  a  wonderful  fascination.  A  bt*e  is  always 
sent  to  him  wh«*n  she  sjiccially  desires  his  presence :  in  h)n^ 
summer  days,  and  longer  winter  nights,  still  sent  forth  by  her, 

*  To  bring  that  lit;ht  which  never  wintery  blast 
Blows  out,  nor  rain  nor  snow  extinguishes. 
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The  light  thftt  shines  from  loving  ejee  upon 
Eyes  that  love  back  till  they  can  see  no  more  :* 

and  he  has  engaged  himself  never  to  own  that  he  has  tired  of 
her,  if  ever  such  a  calamity  should  hefalL  He  is  only  to  drive 
the  hce  away.  '  Then  shall  I  know  my  fate,  and,  for  thou  must 
'  be  wretched,  weep  at  thine.'  Xor  does  he  reaUj  in  any  heart- 
less feishion  tire  or  cease  to  be  fond  of  her.  But  he  is  a  mortal, 
not  a  dryad ;  and,  mortal  habits  resuming  their  control,  it  hap- 
pens one  day  that,  annoyed  by  a  little  insect  too  importunately 
buzzing  in  his  ear  at  an  inconvenient  time,  he  lifts  his  hand  im- 
patiently, and  in  the  same  moment  breaks  the  wing  of  a  bee 
and  the  heart  of  the  hamadryad.  Landor  liked  his  idyl  so  much 
that  it  may  be  worth  adding  a  characteristic  correction  of  it  sent 
me  not  long  before  his  death,  in  which  he  removed  a  bit  of  sen- 
timent, a  reflection,  from  it. 


*  Whenerer  yon  revise  my  poems  do  not  forget  to  strike  out  two 
from  my  Hamadryad^  which  ought  to  have  been  omitted  by  me.  Hie ' 
I  mean  are  in  the  dialogue  where  first  she  prays  of  Bhaiooa  to  spaie  her 
oak,  complains  of  him  and  his  father  slaying  the  innocent  trees,  and  to  Us 
inquiry  whether  her  flock  is  anywhere  near,  replies : 

I  have  no  flock ;  I  kill 
Nothing  that  breathes,  that  stirs,  that  feels  the  air, 
The  sun,  the  dew.    Why  should  the  beautiful 
(And  thou  art  beautiful)  disturb  the  source 
Whence  springs  all  beauty?    Hast  thou  never  heard 
Of  hamadryads? 

Now  these  are  obscure ;  I  had  corrected  them  to 

Whence  springs  all  beauty  . .  Life.    Hast  thou  not  heard,  fto. 

But  I  afterwards  thought  that  the  hamadryad  should  have  out  aoroHfhIi 
little  piece  of  reflection,  and  should  have  said : 

I  have  no  flock ;  I  kill 
Nothing  that  breathes,  that  stirs,  that  feels  the  air. 
The  sun,  the  dew.    Thou  never,  then,  hast  heard 
Of  hamadryad.* 

The  third  of  these  Critical  Essays,  all  of  them  written  with 
more  care  than  he  ordinarily  bestowed  on  matters  of  the  kind, 
had  for  its  subject  Pdrarea;  and  precisely  the  remark  made  to 
him  by  his  brother  Robert  of  the  CahiUus  was  made  to  him  of  this 
byCarlyle.  'ThatpieceonPetrarca,'hesaid,'8Uipri8eBme(IbQg 
'  many  pardons)  by  its  impartiality  to  that  wearisome  creature ; 
'  and  looks,  in  my  mind,  like  a  perfect  steel  engiaving  in  the 
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'  way  of  portraiture.'  The  biographical  portion  is  indeed  a  little 
masterpiece ;  and  the  letter  accompanying  the  essay,  when  sent 
to  me,  told  me  of  the  progress  of  another  and  more  important 
literary  labour  also  undertaken  at  my  suggestion,  and  to  which 
I  gave  such  help  as  he  invited  from  me  during  the  next  three 
following  years. 

lliis  was  the  Collection  and  Revision  of  all  his  Writings;  a 
part  of  the  design  of  which  was  that  it  should  be  completed 
with  the  completion  of  his  seventieth  year.  But,  by  the  labour 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  it  a  delay  of  more  than  six 
months  after  he  had  seen  his  seventy-tirst  having  intervened, 
he  laughingly  declared  that  this  had  freed  him  from  a  certain 
other  resolution  he  would  else  have  kept.  *  I  have  youth  on 
•  my  side,'  he  wrote  to  Lady  131essington  in  Nbvember  1844 : 

*  I  Bhall  not  see  seventy  fur  nearly  three  months  to  rome.  Once  be- 
yond seTeuty  I  will  never  write  a  line  in  vcrHo  or  prose  for  publication.  I 
will  be  my  own  Gil  Bias.  The  winest  of  ns  are  nnconscioas  when  oar  faonl- 
tiet  began  to  decay.  Knowing  this  I  fixed  my  determination  many  yearn 
ago.  Meanwhile  I  am  acting  religiunsly  on  Forster's  advice.  I  plack  oat 
my  weeds  all  over  the  field,  and  leave  only  the  strongest  shoots  of  the  best 
plants  standing.* 

To  me  lie  wrote  in  another  letter  a  few  weeks  later : 

*  I  am  working  very  hard  at  the  Collection,  and  will  be  mindfal  of  yoar 
warnings.  Old  men  are  apt  to  stamble  and  fall  flat  when  they  totter  into 
poetry.  We  all  are  archbishope  at  a  certain  age ;  bat  iMime  can  bear  Gil 
Bias  better  than  the  others  can.  Yet  I  hope  yon  will  not  have  to  repent 
of  yoor  wish  to  draw  the  world's  attention  to  my  grave.  People  will  not 
read  my  writings  nntil  then ;  and  then,  if  they  like  to  do  so,  they  may  per- 
haps find,  both  in  proMe  and  poetry,  what  may  enlarge  their  minds  and  cor- 
rect their  taste ;  and  here  I  speak  of  those  whutie  minds  are  already  the 
largest,  and  whose  taste  is  the  most  correct.  There  are  some  seeds  that 
will  genninate  in  gravel ;  bnt  there  are  none  of  that  species  in  my  sack.  I 
will  scatter  none  on  the  road-side.  Throw  me  open  the  garden,  and  I  will 
try  to  do  something  fur  the  well-ordered  and  cleMU  parterre .  Allow  me  one 
French  word ;  yon  shall  never  have  another  from  me :  border  would  not  do, 
nor  bed.  Cicero  and  Atticas  blow  a  few  Greek  bubbles  across  to  one  an- 
other. .  .  not  that  I  am  to  l>e  swayed  by  the  authority  of  either;  bat  when 
I  acknowledge  a  faalt  I  ho|>o  for  pardon.  I  began  with  self,  and  will  end 
with  self,  as  motit  men  di>.  The  literary  world  is  a  dram-driukiug  world 
at  prssent;  bnt  it  is  qaite  possibte  that  the  next  generation  will  relish  a 
cooler  and  better -flavoured  drink.  My  Conversations,  whatever  their  de- 
inarits,  will  exhibit  more  qualities  and  postures  of  the  human  mind  than 
any  other  book  published  in  my  day.  Above  two  hundred  men  and  women 
wiU  li\c  again;   and,  among  the  rest,  neitlier  Circro  nor  Solon  will  Im 
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prored  to  have  spoken  more  eloqnently  or  more  wisely  in  his  fanner  state. 
Nee  meuB  hie  $ermo  est.  Bnt  of  my  poetry  what  shaU  I  say?  In  &iet  I 
oare  little  about  it,  though  I  have  always  been  nnrsing  it  assidnonsly.  I 
go  on  correcting  and  correcting,  adding  and  adding,  all  my  life  throng 
and  nobody  (as  might  be  expected)  is  less  satisfied  at  last.  H^Il  this 
wer  do  for  our  friend,  and  is  it  worth  retaining? 


TliTo'  gaIlo|MKi«  I  can  not  tnring 

The  entangling  blooms  of  Beanty'i  iprim : 

I  can  not  aaj  the  tender  thing, 

BettneorfiOn; 

And  am  beginning  to  ofrine 
Those  girie  are  only  half-diyine 
Whose  waists  yon  wicked  boys  entwine 
In  giddy  watts. 

I  fear  that  arm  above  that  shonUflr ; 
I  wish  them  wiser,  graver,  older, 
Sedater,  and  no  harm  if  oolder 

And  panting  tan 

Ahl  people  were  not  half  so  wild 
In  fbrmer  days,  when,  starchly  mild. 
Upon  her  high-hed'd  Eaiex  smUed 

The  brave  Queen  Bern.' 


Yes;  I  vrrite  verses  now  and  then. 
Bat  blunt  and  flapdd  is  my  pen. 
No  longer  talkt  of  by  young  men 

As  rather  ckfvw. 

In  the  last  quarter  are  my  eyes. 
You  see  it  by  their  form  and  sise ; 
Is  it  not  time  then  to  be  wise? 

Or  now  or  never. 

Rdzesfc  that  over  sprang  from  Bve! 
While  Time  allows  the  short  reprieve. 
Just  look  at  me!  would  you  believe 

Twas  onoe  a  lover? 

I  can  not  clear  the  five-bar  gate; 
But,  trying  first  its  limber's  state. 
Climb  stiffly  up,  take  breatii,  and  wait 

To  trundle  over. 


Hardly  any  letter  now  reached  me  from  him  without  a  verse 
in  it  of  some  kind,  grave  or  gay,  to  add  to  our  Collection^ 
thrown  off  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  were  but  ordinary  speech, 
and  seeming  to  prove  beyond  question  that  if  he  had  only  given 
to  his  poetry  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  care  bestowed  upon 
his  prose,  he  might  in  both  have  had  few  superiors.  Among 
the  verses  that  thus  came  to  me,  struck  out  amid  the  wearisome 
correction  of  proofs,  were  some  that  rank  with  his  best  in  their 
kind.  The  Cymodameia,  a  charming  Greek  l^end  of  two  lovers 
who  obtain  by  their  fidelity  the  favour  of  Apollo,  is  one  of 
them ;  and  several  smaller  pieces  that  owed  their  inspiration  to 
the  before-named  lady  of  the  Aylmer  family,  who,  both  by  her 
accomplishments  and  by  her  name  of  Hose,  had  brought  back  to 
him  a  dream  of  his  youth,  expressed  delightfully  his  gratitude 
for  the  happiness  her  society  had  given  him.  From  a  letter  to 
this  lady  dated  a  few  weeks  subsequent  to  the  publication  of 
the  Collected  Works,  in  which  he  had  written  of  a  harvest- 
scene  witnessed  with  Kenyon  (or  rather  with  *  all  that  is  left  of 
'  Kenyon — scarcely  three  quintals  :  a  mule  now  could  carry  him 
*  up-hill'),  I  take  a  few  words  which  express  much.     *  Between 
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'  the  hay-harveet  and  the  com-hanrest  there  is  a  lull  of  nature, 

*  a  calm  and  somewhat  dull  quiescence.  Autumn  then  comes  to 
'  tell  us  of  the  world's  varieties  and  changes.  At  last  the  white 
'  pall  of  nature  closes  round  us.  In  the  last  seven  or  eight 
'  years,  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  passed  through  all  the  seasons 
'  of  life  excepting  the  very  earliest  and  the  very  latest.  I  douht 
'  whether  I  have  ever  been  so  happy  in  any  other  equal  and  con- 

*  tinued  space  of  time.  Italy  would  sometimes  flash  back  upon 
'  me ;  but  the  lightnings  only  kept  the  memory  awake,  without 
'  disturbing  it.    How  much,  how  nearly  all,  of  this  contentment 

*  do  I  owe  to  your  friendship,  to  your  music  and  your  conversa- 
'  tion!*  (To  Rose,  Lady  Sawlc,  6th  July  184G.)  To  the  same 
friend  were  addressed  the  lines  '  To  a  Bride'  which  stand  last  but 
one  in  the  collection;  with  the  date  of  the  day,  '17th  Feb.  1846,' 
on  which  she  had  changed  her  name. 

Something  also  of  a  biographical  interest  may  bo  found 
hereafter  in  other  personal  poems  clustering  thick  at  tlie  close 
of  the  work,  which  were  mostly  written  while  it  passed  tlirough 
the  printer's  hands.  Among  these  were  tlie  lines  to  his  daugh- 
ter Julia,  to  his  niece  Teresita  Stopford,  to  Charles  Dickens,  to 
Robert  Browning,  to  John  Kenyon,  and  to  Julius  llaro ;  the 
latter  name  and  my  own  standing  together  on  the  dedicatory 
page  of  the  first  volume,  and  on  the  final  page  of  the  second  a 
I)oem  to  myself  concluding  the  work,  which  reached  me  so  late 
that  the  final  sheet  had  to  be  cancelled  to  admit  of  its  insertion. 
I  ho])e  to  be  forgiven  for  preserving  it  here,  with  the  letter  in 
which  it  came.  Some  allusions  in  it  are  explained  by  the  fact 
that,  as  the  ]»erson  to  whom  the  lines  are  a<ldre^sed  (and  who 
had,  by  way  of  a  goo<l-humoured  Landorian  imitation,  just  sent 
him  some  congratulatory  ver»es  on  the  completion  of  their  joint 
labour  in  editing)  was  in  those  days  an  Eilinburgh  Iweviewer, 
the  author  not  unreasonably  ex]>ected,  for  his  now  g:ithered  an«l 
completed  writings,  a  little  praise  from  that  cold  quarter  to  set 
against  less  genial  talk  in  former  years. 

*  As  the  ToInmM  beinn  they  matt  end  with  yon.  A  te  prineipium,  tibi 
difinet.  TheiM?  rcnk.*!*  mast  U*  afliU'd ;  aiid  biTu  arc  two  or  thrt'c  wonlg 
to  enrich  the  iinUx :  rtxlpollM,  Biller-pTAFpiiit;  (Killi-r,  Scotch  for  silver). 
Now,  these  I  think  miu»t  ho  my  vczy  last ;  for  would  it  not  he  a  ■fjaiulal. 
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my  dear  Forster,  that  a  man  in  his  seyentj-second  year  should  be  nmninf 
with  his  tongue  ont  after  the  Moses  ? 

Fobsteb!  whose  zeal  hath  seized  each  written  page 

That  fell  from  me,  and  OTer  many  lands 

Hath  cleared  for  me  a  hroad  and  solid  way. 

Whence  one  more  age,  ay,  haply  more  than  one. 

May  be  arrived  at  (all  through  thee),  accept 

No  false  or  faint  or  perishable  thanks. 

From  better  men,  and  greater,  friendship  turned 

Thy  willing  steps  to  me.    From  Eliot's  cell 

Death-dark ;  from  Hampden's  sadder  battle-field ; 

From  steadfast  Cbomwell^b  tribunitian  throne. 

Loftier  than  king's  supported  knees  could  mount ; 

Hast  thou  departed  witii  me,  and  hast  climbed 

Cecropian  heights,  and  ploughed  iBgean  waTes. 

Therefore  it  never  grieved  me  when  I  saw 

That  she  who  guards  those  regions  and  those  seas 

Hath  lookt  with  eyes  more  gracious  upon  thee. 

There  are  no  few  like  that  conspirator 

Who  xmder  pretext  of  power- worship,  fell 

At  CiBSAJt's  feet,  only  to  hold  him  down 

While  others  stabb*d  him  with  repeated  blows : 

And  there  are  more  who  fling  light  jibes,  immerst 

In  gutter-filth  against  the  car  that  mounts 

Weighty  with  triumph  up  the  Sacred  Way. 

Protect  in  every  place  my  stranger  guests. 

Bom  in  the  lucid  land  of  free  pure  song, 

Now  first  appearing  on  repulsive  shores. 

Bleak,  and  where  safely  none  but  natives  move 

Bed-poll*d,  red-handed,  siUer-grasping  men. 

Ah !  lead  them  far  away,  for  they  are  used 

To  genial  climes  and  gentle  speech ;  but  most 

CmoDAinuA :  warn  the  Tritons  off 

While  she  ascends,  while  through  the  opening  plain 

Of  the  green  sea  (bri^ten*d  by  bearing  it) 

Gushes  redxmdantly  her  golden  hair. 

The  lines,  I  think,  will  conclude  the  book  becoming^  and  omamentdlyt 
and  help  us  hand  in  hand  down  to  future  generations.  The  men  of  oar 
Commonwealth  indeed  will  never  permit  us  to  be  separated,  if  only  yon  re- 
main faithful  to  their  woods  and  pastures.  But  take  care,  take  eate  yoa 
do  not  make  me  as  jealous  of  you  in  poetry  as  I  have  often  been  in  pnsa. 
Do  not  let  me  catch  you  again  among 

Those  trackless  forest  glades,  those  noble  hills. 
And  those  enchanting  but  sequestered  valleys 
Which  broad-browed  Landor  rules  as  his  domain. 

And  now  come  and  make  your  peace  for  having  invaded  that  oonntry.* 

Other  invasions  into  lus  territoiy  there  also  were,  incident 
to  the  help  I  gave  in  preparation  of  the  volomeSi  out  of  which 
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arose  conflicts  that  ended  sometimes  doubtfully,  but  alwajrs 
peacefully.  Against  his  intended  reformation  of  spelling  I  waged 
a  successful  war.  If  the  language  was  ever  in  that  respect  to  be 
amended,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  must  be  done  by  a  great  work 
designed  for  no  other  purpose,  and  that  what  Johnson  had  seen 
to  be  impracticable  was  not  likely  now  to  succeed.  Books  had 
multiplied  too  much ;  the  literature  had  become  too  extensive  for 
change ;  even  Shakespeare  and  his  successors  had  submitted  to 
the  strength  of  custom ;  and  any  attempt  to  resist  such  deter- 
mination of  the  language  coidd  only  avail  to  distract  the  reader's 
attention  and  vex  him  in  vain.  Kight  or  wrong,  habit  was  too 
strong  for  us,  and  there  was  nothing  left  us  but  to  abide  by  that 
which  was  least  likely  to  vary  any  more.  To  tliis  argument  ho 
yielded  at  last,  reserving  only  a  few  wonb  defensible  on  Milton's 
authority.  But  upon  another  point  I  was  not  so  fortunate.  I 
would  fain  have  omitted  nearly  all  the  political  ilialogues,  and 
shortened  some  of  the  others ;  sufficient  for  another  man's  repu- 
tation, it  might  be,  but  adding  nothing  to  his;  for  I  would  have 
had  no  alloy,  even  of  silver,  where  there  was  so  much  pure  gold. 
Here  however  he  was  not  to  be  moved.  If  I  dismiss  my  Fer- 
dinands and  Don  John  Marys,  he  would  say,  the  book  ceases  to 
represent  all  the  i>arts  of  life  which  I  proposed  to  exhibit  in  it 
'  You  say  that  where  conversations  begin  with  heroes  and  con- 

*  tinue  with  men,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  art  that  they 

*  should  terminate  with  something  lower.     But  that  is  exactly 

*  what  I  intended.'     He  had  also  another  argument : 

'  The  Tolnmen  beloDfr  to  yon  and  Hare,  withont  whom  they  could  Dever 
have  appeared,  and  I  shall  omit  all  the  old  dedicatioiifi, — for  Mina  gaTe 
Olden  to  kill  a  woman ;  Bolivar  wan  a  coxcomb  and  imposter,  having  heen 
two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  battle  he  pretended  to  have  won ;  and 
Wilson  is  worse  than  a  whig.  But  yon  failed  to  convince  me  (and  who, 
then,  shall  succeed  in  persuading  me  ?)  that  I  ought  to  cancel  a  ningle  one 
of  the  Conversations.  Lord  Dudley  told  Hare  that  out  of  ninety  there  were 
BOi  nine  which  any  other  man  in  England  could  have  written.  And  he 
■poke  the  truth.  There  is  a  particle  of  salt  in  the  very  pooreHt  of  them 
which  will  preserve  it  from  decomposition.  Beside,  thiK  is  to  be  c^tntUden-d, 
which  nobody  has  considered  sufficiently.  If  Shakespi'are  had  written  but 
Othello,  the  noblest  of  human  works,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  half  so 
grtat  as  the  having  written  many  dramas  in  addition,  even  inferior  ones, 
haa  made  him.  Genius  shows  its  power  by  its  mnltifurmity.  After  Urn 
great  poet  had  written  half  his  plays,  the  writing  of  the  other  half  would 
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make  him  not  merely  one  half  greater,  bnt  three  hmidredfold.  This  ii 
beeanse  he  has  brought  into  actiTity  so  many  powers  of  mind,  and  be> 
cause  there  are  so  many  systems  all  shining  in  their  greater  or  their  lesser 
spheres,  thronghont  his  vast  creation.* 

Of  the  book  thus  given  to  the  T^orld  it  will  not  need  that  I 
should  add  anything  to  what  already  has  been  said  of  the  eeve- 
lal  parts  composing  it.  Its  reception  by  the  public  was  veiy 
favourable,  and  it  had  private  greetings  of  unusual  waimth.  It 
was  hailed  as  a  double  gift,  to  the  age  and  to  after  ages,  by 
some  whose  good  word  Landor  reckoned  to  be  fsune ;  and  per- 
haps he  would  himself  have  singled  out,  as  the  most  welcome  to 
him  of  all,  the  praise  of  William  Xapier.  This  friend  wrote  more 
than  once,  as  he  made  his  way  through  the  volumes,  in  language 
of  unfeigned  astonishment. 

*  Ton  haTe  two  or  three  crotchets  which  yon  know  I  lan^  at,  thon^  I 
never  dispute  with  yon  on  them ;  and  which  I  belieTe  yon  langh  at  yoorself 
in  your  sleeye,  though  it  is  a  large  sleeve  that  would  hold  your  laugh.  How- 
ever, there  they  are,  and  they  belong  to  you,  in  the  same  manner  that 
Cromwell's  wart  belonged  to  him,  and  he  would  be  a  fine  fool  that  judged 
Oliver's  genius  by  his  wart !  I  do  declare,  notwithstanding  your  XapoleoD 
wart,  that  your  work  is  marvellous.  .  .  .  When  I  consider  that  the  whole  ol 
these  volumes  is  original,  the  pure  production  of  your  inventive  brain,  it 
is  astounding.  The  variety  and  purity  of  your  language,  the  rigoor  and 
wit  of  your  thoughts,  the  extent  of  the  ground  you  travel  over,  are  all 
causes  of  amazement.  ...  I  know  not  what  the  temper  of  the  diflerent 
people,  made  eloquent  by  you,  may  have  been,  and  therefore  I  know  not  if 
they  would  have  listened  to  you  ;  but  they  must  all  have  had,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  genius,  and  wit  in  the  high  significance  of  that  word,  and 
therefore  I  suppose  would  have  bestowed  an  hour  or  two  on  you ;  and  if  so, 
you  have  shown  that  you  could  have  talked  well  and  wittily  to  the  greatest 
men  and  women  of  every  nation  and  of  every  age,  since  history  took  the 
place  of  fable,  and  perhaps  better  when  fable  wcu  history.  To  the  women 
you  certainly  could,  you  cunning  knave,  for  you  have  adorned  them  witii 
all  the  graces  that  poetry,  the  best  and  finest  of  fables,  could  invent.  And 
yet  you  have  borrowed  nothing  from  former  poets ;  unless  it  be  the  Olym- 
pus-shaking laugh  of  Homer's  Jupiter,  and  that  you  keep  for  yourself.  I 
would  you  could  throw  his  lightnings  also  1  I  know  where  they  would  fsD, 
and  the  world  would  soon  be  purged  of  all  knaves  and  sneaking  scoundrels.* 

The  great  soldier  had  perfectly  understood  what  it  was  that 
formed  the  greatness  as  well  as  the  charm  of  this  collected  series 
of  writings.  It  was  the  range  and  the  variety  of  its  power ;  of 
which  Julius  Hare  spoke  hardly  in  excess,  when,  at  this  time 
also,  he  wrote  of  the  book  to  its  author^  that  it  seemed  to  him  to 
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*  contain  moro  and  more  various  beauty  than  any  collection  of  the 

*  writings  of  any  English  author  since  Shakespeare.'  The  widow 
of  Shelley,  to  whom  he  sent  the  volumes,  again  took  occasion 
to  tell  him  how  endeared  to  her  by  old  associations  all  his  early 
poetry  had  been ;  to  relate  that  her  husband's  passionate  love 
for  Gebir  had  outlived  his  young  college-days,  remaining  with 
him  to  the  last ;  and  to  add  for  herself  that  she  had  thus  been 
led,  since  his  death,  to  Landor's  later  works,  in  which  she  had 
ever  found  '  the  noblest  sentiments,  the  most  profound  remarks 
'  and  the  most  exquisite  imagery,  expressed  in  words  that  ought 
'  to  be  studied  for  the  welfare  and  cultivation  of  our  language.' 
One  more  opinion  only  I  will  quote,  from  a  man  of  rare  genius 
still  living,  out  of  those  that  Landor  sent  me  on  receiving  them. 
'  Nothing  has  been  published,*  said  Mr.  Browning,  '  that  I  can 
'  remember  in  which  the  display  is  so  altogether  extraordinary, 
'  of  the  rarest  intellectual  powers,  I  do  believe,  that  were  ever 

*  brought  together  in  one  man.'  It  is  certain  that  no  book  had 
been  published  containing  both  poetry  and  prose,  by  the  same 
writer,  of  such  equal  and  extraordinary  merit. 

There  was  nevertheless  one  thing  wanting  in  it  that  left 
Landor  thoroughly  dissatisfied  till  the  defect  was  otherwise 
supplied.  His  Latin  poetry  and  proso,  in  his  own  esteem  not 
inferior  to  his  English  com])ositions,  were  not  there.  He  had 
yielded  to  my  reasons  for  not  including  them.  Right  or  wrong 
he  could  not  deny  that  there  had  long  ceased  to  be,  with  rarest 
exceptions,  readers  for  Latin  poetry  as  poetry  and  not  as  Latin 
merely;  our  college  systems  having  at  least  done  this  for  us. 
Not  for  years  only,  but  generations,  Latin  poems  had  been  read 
for  literally  nothing  but  their  Latinity,  just  as  pictures  are  fre- 
quently bought  for  their  frames;  the  painting  and  the  poetry  alike 
going  for  nothing.  What  number  of  rculers,  then,  could  he 
hope  to  interest,  who  had  made  his  Latinity  but  the  vehicle  for 
his  poetry,  and  finished  his  picture  as  of  greater  worth  than  its 
frame  !  I  might  have  resisted  even  the  publication  in  a  separate 
small  volume,  of  the  Poemata  et  Injfcriptioiiej*,  noci*  attxit  S^iva- 
giu$  Landor^  which  followed  the  Collected  Works  in  the  succeed- 
ing year,  could  I  have  foreseen  all  the  troubles  that  attended  the 
proper  correction  of  its  proofs.     For,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
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niceties  of  the  language,  whicli  lie  should  baye  yalued  least, 
exactly  that  on  which  my  old  friend  prided  himself  meet ;  and 
I  should  have  said  to  anyone  who  wished  to  tonnent  him,  Don't 
question  his  morals  or  steal  his  money,  hut  make  him  answerable 
for  fedse  quantities  or  other  had  Latin.  He  raged  against  the 
poor  printers  for  such  innocent  lapses  as  Angelina  for  Aufedina^ 
and,  not  all  at  jocosely  hut  quite  angrily,  asked  what  business 
the  fools  had  to  he  thinking  of  their  Angelinas  of  the  Strand? 
Yet  he  knew  that  he  ought  to  have  been  more  patient  '  Truth 
'  \b  that  unless  I  write  with  rapidity,  I  write  badly,  and  unless  I 
'  read  with  rapidity,  I  lose  my  grasp  of  the  subject.  It  is  cori- 
'  ous  that  the  word  /titsravo/a,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  repent- 
'  ance^  is  primitively  after-thought ;  and  the  Italian  painten 
'  call  a  correction  a  petit imento,*  He  gave  forcible  illustration  of 
this  the  day  after  writing  it  by  sending,  in  amendment  of  a 
poem  that  had  been  in  print  more  than  flfty-four  years,  a  cor- 
rection which  he  had  intended  to  make  at  its  first  publication, 
and  through  all  those  years  had  recollected.  'I  left  my  bed 
'  this  morning  at  six,  after  lying  awake  since  three,  when  I 
*  suddenly  remembered  a  correction  which  I  ought  to  have  made 
'  fifty-four  years  ago.'  Withal  there  was  a  lurking  dread,  an 
always-present  fear,  that  he  was  less  familiar  with  the  language 
than  formerly,  which  made  him  often  self-distrustful  without 
occasion  ;  and  I  have  had  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  letters  on  the 
same  day  correcting  in  as  many  ways  a  correction  found  at  last 
to  be  itself  not  necessary.  Even  yet  I  remember  with  a  tenda 
()ity  his  sufferings,  ludicrous  in  their  exaggeration  as  they  were, 
in  connection  with  the  first  syllable  in  flagrans.  He  made  it 
short,  but,  visited  with  a  sudden  fear  that  it  was  long,  had  sent 
me  three  several  emendations  of  it.  In  his  anguish  he  declared 
that  he  would  have  to  cancel  four  pages,  for  now  he  felt  only 
too  certain  of  his  deplorable  oversight,  stupidity,  ignorance — ^no 
name  could  be  too  hard ;  but  nobody  else  must  ever  know  of  it. 
It  had  kept  him  awake  the  whole  previous  twenty-four  hours ! 
and  as  he  wrote  he  could  no  longer  bid  me  good-night,  for  it 
was  already  far  into  morning.  But,  by  the  side  of  the  letter  of 
which  this  was  the  purport,  and  brought  to  me  by  the  same  post, 
lay  another  letter  winding-up  the  story.   The  second  night  had 
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proved  aloepless  as  the  first,  and  for  some  hours  ho  had  tossed 

restlessly  about  under  torture  of  a  fresh  misgiving  that  he  might 

at  first  have  been  right  after  all ;  when  suddenly,  as  the  clock 

struck  four  on  that  winter  morning,  relief  came  in  a  remembered 

line  from  Virgil,  and  ho  sprang  out  of  bed  repeating  the  331st 

verse  of  the  first  Georgic, 

« me  flSgnnti, 
Ant  Atho,  ant  Rhodopen,  ant  alta  Centiinuk  telo,*  Ac. 

which  he  then  an<l  there  set  down,  in  the  letter  that  announced 
to  me  the  close  of  his  triaL  He  might  as  well  have  waited  until 
daybreak,  for  he  gained  nothing  by  so  sacrificing  rest ;  but  it 
was  his  old  impetuous  way.  Ho  wus  always  inflicting  a  need- 
loss  trouble  on  himself  and  on  me,  and  pleading  still  that  each 
should  be  the  last  '  Ext  re  mum  hunc,  Forsiere^  mihi  concede 
*  labnrem,^  A  week  later,  a  strophe  was  added  to  one  of  the 
poems  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  of  which  I  had  next  day  the 
quite  illegible  pencil-scrawl ;  and  I  may  remark,  of  one  of  the 
best  of  his  Latin  poems  sul)sequent  to  this  volume,  written  Ad 
Heroinam  amid  the  Italian  excitements  of  1849,  and  as  much 
admired  by  Wliewell  of  Trinity  as  by  Aubrey  do  Vere,  that  this 
also  was  written  with  the  like  im|>etuosity,  scrawled  with  pencil 
in  the  dark  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  aud  in  that  condition 
Mnt  to  me. 

We  got  through  our  printer^s  trials  at  last,  so  successfully 
that  he  believed  the  quickest  eyes  would  not  discover  eight 
faults  in  the  whole  eight  thousand  lines  ;  and  then  he  was 
mil  eagerness  for  the  publication,  alleging  two  special  reasons. 
Leipsic  fair  was  coming  on,  the  very  market  for  such  a  book  ; 
and  before  it  could  be  taken  notice  of  in  England  it  must  be  got 
into  France  and  Germany,  if  we  would  not  have  it  prohibited 
in  both  !  ALis,  ho  might  have  spannl  himself  such  anxieties. 
I  never  heard  that  anybo<ly  asked  for  it  at  L^ipiKic  fair ;  and, 
sharp  as  were  its  epigrams  against  foreign  as  well  as  native 
nders  and  statesmen,  it  may  be  doubtml  whether  anyone  notie<*d 
them  save  a  few  ripe  scliolars.  Hi^h  opinions  from  Whewell, 
Macleane,  and  others,  to  the  effect  that  there  hud  Ihk'U  no  better 
Latin  poetry  since  the  Virgilian  age,  were  sent  him  by  Julius 
Hare ;  who  added,  for  himself,  that  in  spite  of  Lindor*s  prais« 
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of  Robert  Smith,  ho  suspected  the  greatest  Latin  poet  once  Li- 
cretius  and  Catullus  to  be  not  Bobus,  but  a  countryman  of  his. 
The  special  result  of  the  publication  was  rather  for  V-tigJiA 
than  Latin  readers.  It  1^  to  the  Hellenies.  Its  reception  had 
justified  my  warning  to  him  that  the  day  was  passed  in  which 
imagination  or  fancy  could  count  for  anything  in  a  Latin  com- 
position, and  that,  if  he  desired  a  judgment  on  his  poetry  ratha 
than  his  Latinity,  he  must  go  before  another  bench.   '  Ton  were 

*  right,'  he  now  suddenly  announced  to  me.     '  My  resolution  it 

*  taken  to  send  you  a  translation  of  all  the  Latin  idyls,  indud- 

*  ing  my  Chhirua^  out  of  the  Poemaia  et  Inscriptiones.  Ton  shall 
'  have  one  a  week ;  and  a  project  starts  up  before  my  mind. 
'  This  is,  to  print  them  hereafter,  together  with  the  Kngliah^  (he 
means  the  Hellenics  already  included  in  the  Works),  '  in  one 
'  small  volume.  It  is  better,  if  we  can,  to  breathe  life  into  such 
'  figures  as  Pygmalion's  than  into  such  as  decorate  onr  London 

*  tea-gardens.'  He  kept  his  word,  and  the  result  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  his  books.  The  Latin  became  English  id^ 
retaining  no  trace  of  the  coldness  of  translation,  but  all  glowing 
and  warm  with  original  life.  The  Cupid  and  Pan,  the  Altar  of 
Modesty,  the  Espousals  of  Polyxena,  Dryope,  Corythna,  Pm 
and  Pitys,  Coresus  and  Callirhoe,  Catillus  and  Salia,  the  Chil- 
dren of  Venus,  and  the  Last  of  Ulysses,  were  among  those  that 
thus  took  their  place  as  English  poems ;  and  a  collection  so  rich 
and  various  of  classical  scenes  and  images,  limiting  the  word  as 
we  do  io  sculpture  and  painting,  and  associating  it  with  Greece 
and  Home,  does  not  exist  in  any  other  single  book  in  our  lite- 
rature. Let  the  Corythus  be  studied,  to  understand  the  fuU 
value  of  its  contents.  Besides  its  beauty  and  wealth  of  imageiy, 
there  is  also  much  beauty  of  form.  Each  idyl  is  for  the  most 
part  exactly  what  the  word  implies,  a  short  poem  of  the  heroie 
cast,  a  small  image  of  something  great,  epic  in  character,  and  in 
treatment  too.  There  is  a  splendid  touch  in  the  Ulysses,  where 
you  see  that  by  depriving  Circe  of  her  youth  and  restoring  hen 
to  Penelope  it  is  meant  to  show  how  Vice  loses  her  charms  and 
perishes,  and  how  impotent  is  Time  against  Virtue ;  but  such 
meanings  are  never  by  way  of  sentiment  obtruded.  They  an 
every  where,  but  you  must  find  them.     It  is  not  the  eageznoi 
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to  say  overything,  but  tho  caro  to  reject  as  much  as  possiblo, 
which  improssos  tho  reader  throughout;  and  there  is  always 
tlio  absence  of  exaggeration.  When  Jove  looks,  there  is  no 
need  that  he  should  frown. 

Wide-seeing  Zens  lookt  down ;  as  mortals  knew 

By  the  woods  bending  under  his  dark  eye. 

And  hngo  towers  shndderiug  on  tho  mountain  tops. 

And  stillnoBs  in  the  Tallcy,  hi  the  wold, 

And  over  tho  deep  waters  all  round  earth. 

Certainly  this  little  book,  which  appcannl  at  tho  close  of 
1847,  gave  convincing  proof  that  up  to  this  datoljindor's  iM)wor8, 
even  of  fancy,  had  not  ebbod  a  hand  s-bruadth  on  the  sands  of 
time,  seventy-three  years  wide. 

IX.  Summer  Holidays  and  Guests  at  Home. 

When  I  first  visited  Landor  in  Bath  the  city  was  only  ac- 
cessible by  coach,  and  no  coach  left  after  eight  o^clock  in  tlio 
morning.     But  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  intercourse  soon 
diaap{)eared,  and  tho  travelling  that  liad  occupied  two  cTitire 
days  took  u])  little  more  than  double  the  same  number  of  hours. 
Tho  first  time  Mr.  I)ickens  went  with  me  the  railroad  was  o])en, 
and  it  had  become  possible  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  dine  and 
pass  the  evening  with  LAndor,  and  breakfast  tlie  next  moniing 
in  London.  Still  vividly  rcmeml^ered  by  us  both  are  such  even- 
ings, when  a  night's  sleep  purcliased  for  us  cheaply  the  pleoziuro 
of  being  present  with  him  on  his  birthday ;  and  it  was  nt  a 
celebration  of  this  kind  in  the  first  of  his  Bath  lodgings,  35  St. 
James's-square,  that  the  fancy  which  took  the  form  of  Little 
^*^eU  in  the  Curitmfy  Shop  first  da^vned  on  the  genius  of  its 
creator.     No  character  in  prose  fiction  was  a  greater  favourite 
with  Landor.     So  interesting  and  patlietic  did  she  seem  to  liim, 
that  he  thought  upon  her,  for  a  moment,  Juliet  might  liuve 
innied  away  her  eyes  from  Komeo,  and  Uesdemona  found  Iht 
hair-breadth  escapes  almost  witching  a.<t  Othelh/s ;  so  that  when, 
a  little  later,  tho  occasion  and  place  of  her  birth  won*  rocalleti  to 
him,  he  broke  into  one  of  those  whimsical  bursts  of  comical  ex- 
iiavaganct.'outof  wliich  arose  the  fancy  of  Boythom.   With  tre- 
mendous empluisis  ho  confirmed  the  fact  1  have  nami.'«l,  and  added 

uo 
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that  he  had  never  in  his  life  regretted  anything  so  much  as  hk 
having  failed  to  carry  ont  an  intention  he  had  formed  respecting 
it ;  for  he  meant  to  have  purchased  that  house,  35  St.  JamesV 
square,  and  then  and  there  to  have  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  to 
the  end  that  no  meaner  association  should  ever  desecrate  tha 
birthplace  of  l^elL  Then  he  v7ould  pause  a  little,  become  con- 
scious of  our  sense  of  his  absurdity,  and  break  into  a  thunder- 
ing  peal  of  laughter. 

Another  of  these  evenings,  when  Mr.  Dickens  and  mysdf 
had  travelled  to  him  expressly  to  celebrate  his  birthday,  lefcum- 
ing  the  same  night  to  London,  is  worth  recalling  because  of  oar 
talk  having  led  to  his  writing  the  fine  quatrain  adopted  after- 
wards as  the  motto  to  his  Last  Fruit.     It  was  his  own  yersion 
of  the  moral  of  his  life  in  its  aims  and  enjoyments  ;  and,  to  all 
who  could  so  accept  it,  a  very  terse  and  conclusive  summing-up 
of  Epicurean  philosophy.    But,  on  another  subject,  Landor  also 
talked  that  night  in  a  way  that  hardly  befitted  a  true  disciple 
of  Epicurus,  enlarging  on  the  many  tears  that  David  Copper- 
field  had  caused  him  to  shed ;  to  which  the  author  of  that  de- 
lightful book  himself  replied  by  a  question,  which,  from  so 
powerful  and  so  gentle  a  master  of  both  laughter  and  teen, 
startled  us  then,  and  may  make  the  matter  worth  allusion  stilL 
*  But  is  it  not  yet  more  wonderful  that  one  of  the  most  popular 
'  books  on  earth  has  absolutely  nothing  in  it  to  cause  anyone 
'  either  to  laugh  or  cry  V    Such,  he  proceeded  to  say,  was  to  be 
affirmed  with  confidence  of  Do  Foe's  masterpiece ;  he  instanced 
the  death  of  Friday,  in  that  marvellous  novel,  as  one  of  the  least 
tender,  and,  in  the  true  sense,  least  sentimental  things  ever  writ- 
ten ;  and  he  accounted  for  the  prodigious  effect  which  the  book 
has  had  upon  an  unexampled  number  and  Tariety  of  readeis, 
though  without  tears   in  it,  or  laughter,  or  even  any  men- 
tion of  love,  by  its  mere  homely  force  and  intensity  of  truth. 
Not  every  schoolboy  alone  was  interested  by  it,  but  eveiy  man 
who  had  ever  been  one.     I  may  add,  though  connected  with 
the  night  referred  to  solely  by  the  subject  thus  introduced,  that 
six  years  later,  when  a  project  was  on  foot  to  make  proviskHi 
for  a  then  living  and  destitute  descendant  of  the  author  of 
Bobimon  Crusoe,  Landor  sent  a  letter  to  the  Times  which 
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brought  US  all  tho  help  we  sought     A  lino  or  two  only  can  I 

give  from  its  eloquent  and  touching  a])pcal. 

*  De  Foe  has  left  one  dcsccudimt — a  Cmsoe  withoat  a  Friday — in  an 
ialand  to  him  a  desert.  .  .  .  There  are  men  who  may  be  warmed  by  the 
reflected  f^lory  of  their  ancestors;  bnt,  however  elevated  and  nudonded,  it 
falls  feebly  on  the  deathbed  of  the  forsaken.  .  .  .  Daniel  De  Foe  wants 
no  statne,  and  is  far  beyond  any  other  want ;  bnt,  alas,  there  in  one  bi>hind 
who  is  not  so.  Let  all  contribute  one  penny  for  one  year :  poor  J  times  De 
Foe  has  lived  seventy-seven,  and  his  dim  eyes  can  not  look  far  into  an- 
other. ...  It  was  in  the  power  of  Johnson  to  relieve  the  granddaughter 
of  Milton ;  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  in  yonrs  to  prop  np  the  last  scion  of  De  Foe. 
If  Milton  wrote  the  grandest  i)oem  and  the  most  energetic  and  eloquent 
prose  of  any  writer  in  any  country ;  if  he  stood  erect  before  Tyranny,  and 
covered  with  his  l)ucklcr  not  England  only,  but  nascent  nations ;  if  our 
great  prophet  raised  in  vision  the  ladder  that  rose  from  earth  to  heaven, 
with  angels  ui>on  every  ste])  of  it ;  lower  indeed,  but  not  less  useful,  were 
the  energies  of  De  Foe.  He  stimulated  to  enterprise  those  colonies  of 
England  which  extend  over  ever>'  sea,  and  which  carry  with  them,  from 
him.  the  spirit  and  the  language  that  will  predominate  throughout  tbe 
world.    Achilles  and  Homer  will  be  forgotten  before  Crusoe  and  De  Foe.* 

The  poor  ol«l  man  soon  after  died  ;  but  tlie  money  obtained 
comforted  his  last  days,  and  has  since  c-oiitribute<i  to  hi.s  dau^li- 
terV  wanttf.  The  {nannies  diti  not  come  in  very  freely,  but  some 
larger  gifts  were  generously  made.  Tlie  late  Lonl  Lanfuluwne 
sent  me  fifty  pounds,  and  Lord  Palmcrston  gave  a  hundred  out 
of  tho  (Queen's  bounty. 

The  visit  to  Landor  last  de.«»cribed  was  made  in  1849,  iivo 
years  after  ho  hail  crossed  the  briilge  of  seventy  ;  and  tlio  |Mjst 
of  tlie  ilay  following  our  return  brt^u^ht  me  the  (piatmiii  I  have 
mentioned,  whicli  it  may  interest  the  reader  to  see,  on  tho  jtagea 
following,  in  fac-simile  as  it  came.     '  My  tlianks  were  not  8]>oken 

•  to  you  and  Dickens  for  your  journey  of  two  hundred  miles 

•  upon  my  birthday.  Here  they  are — not  visible  on  the  surf.ico 
'  of  tho  paper,  nor  on  any  surface  whatever,  but  in  the  lirart 
'  that  is  <lictating  tin's  letter.    On  the  night  you  h^ft  me  I  wrote 

•  the  following  Dying  Speech  of  an  old  Piiiix)soriiEii : 

•  I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife ; 
Nature  I  loTed,  and,  next  to  Nature,  Art; 
I  warm*d  l>oth  hnndn  before  the  firt-  of  Life; 
It  HtnkH.  and  I  am  n-ady  to  di-part.' 

In  a  pn*vious  section  Liintlor's  summ<T  visits  to  his  sister 
Elizalicth  have  Iwen  named.  To  h«*r  at  Warwick  lio  '^avf  al- 
ways, in  each  year,  tho  largest  part  of  all  the  time  he  (m^etl 
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away  fi*om  Bath ;  but  some  small  portion  of  every  summer  holi- 
day, for  many  years,  he  gave  to  me  in  London,  and  of  his  ever- 
cordial  reception  at  Gore -house  I  have  already  spoken.  He 
made  visits  regularly  (and  few  gave  him  so  much  happiness)  to 
Lady  Sawle  in  Cornwall,  and  often  to  his  friend  Sir  William 
Molesworth  at  Pencarrow ;  North  Wales  was  familiar  to  him  as 
long  as  Ablett  lived ;  and  deserving  to  be  marked  and  set  apart, 
for  the  pleasure  they  yielded  as  well  to  his  friends  as  himself, 
were  such  visits  as  he  paid  to  Archdeacon  Hare  at  his  living  of 
Hurstmonceaux,  to  his  brother  Robert  at  his  rectory  of  Birling- 
ham,  to  Lord  Nugent  at  The  Lilies  near  Aylesbury,  to  Kenyon, 
at  his  villa  in  Wimbledon  or  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  to  Ge- 
neral Napier  at  Blackheath  or  Clapham-park.  He  exerted  on 
these  occasions  a  fascination  that  few  could  resist ;  enjoyment 
and  good-humour  so  abounding,  flashes  and  thunderbolts  of 
wrath  so  harmless ;  and,  whether  a  guest  himself  or  receiving 
guests,  attracting  everyone  at  such  times  by  the  courtliness  of 
his  manner,  by  an  old-fashioned  dignity  never  absent  from  his 
bearing,  and  withal  by  an  absence  from  it,  to  a  curious  degree, 
of  the  self-assertion  often  loud  and  excessive  in  his  writings 
As  on  a  former  page  Mr.  Kirkup  said  of  him,  he  was  chival- 
res(pe  of  the  old  school ;  or,  as  I  heard  a  more  unsparing  ob- 
server say,  after  a  visit  made  to  him  in  Bath,  he  was  truly  a 
royal  kind  of  man.     *  I  am  expecting  Mr.  Carlyle  on  Wednes- 

*  day,'  Landor  wrote  to  me  on  the  25th  of  July  1850:  *it  will 
'  be  a  holiday,  a  gaudy-day,  for  me.'  It  was  after  that  visit  the 
remark  just  quoted  was  made  to  me.  The  evening  so  passed  in 
Bath  has  to  the  survivor  seemed  always  memorable.  He  brought 
away  from  it  an  impression  never  since  effaced,  not  of  the  wrath 
only  of  the  divine  Achilles,  though  it  thundered  and  lightened 
over  many  subjects,  but  of  the  manners  that  should  belong  abo 
to  such  a  leader  of  men ;  of  a  hospitality  and  courtesy  in  its  way 
quite  noble ;  and  of  scholarship,  in  the  old  fine  and  beautiful 
Ecnso  that  the  word  once  had,  such  as  Carlyle  had  met  with  in 
no  other  man.  Nor  was  the  liking  this  meeting  left  behind  it 
loss  strong  on  the  other  side.     '  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  hero- 

*  worship,'  Landor  wrote  to  me  two  years  after  the  visit ;  *  and 

*  when  you  have  looked  closely  into  Carlyle  you  may  discover 
'  him  to  be  quite  as  much  of  a  hero  as  Cromwell' 
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From  a  hero  cast  in  a  difTcrcnt  mould,  but  who  has  since 
bad  ono  of  the  greatest  parts  to  pby  in  tlio  world  which  can 
be  appointed  to  any  man,  ho  received  also  a  visit  in  Lath  that 
dates  a  few  years  earlier,  very  shortly  after  the  escape  from 
Ilam  of  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  '  Colonel  Jervis  told  me 
'  yestcnlay,'  Landor  wrote  to  me  on  the  2dth  of  August  1846, 
'  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  in  Bath,  and  liad  done  me 

•  the  fjEivour  to  mention  me,  and  I  shall  therefore  leave  my  card 
'  at  his  hotcL'  The  office  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  was  in 
those  days  not  extinct  in  the  city  of  Beau  Nash,  and  Colonel 
Jervis  was  the  last  who  held  it.  Three  or  four  days  later  he 
wrote  again.  *  Yesterday  I  liad  a  visit  from  the  Prince  Louis 
'  Bonaparte,  who  told  me  he  had  completed  his  military  work 
'  and  would  give  mo  a  copy.  In  return  for  tliis  civility  I  told 
'  bim  I  should  certainly  have  requested  his  acceptance  of  my 

•  Works,  only  that  tlii*y  contained  some  severe  strictures  on 

•  his  uncle  the  emperor.  He  said  he  know  perfectly  well  my 
'  opinions,  and  admired  tlie  honesty  witli  which  I  expressed 
'  them  on  all  occasions,  lie  came  on  purpose  to  invite  me  to 
'  meet  Laily  Bh^ssington  to-morrow.    He  had  calle<l  onco  Iwfore. 

•  I  told  him,  in  the  course  of  our  interview,  tliat  ho  had  escaiMKl 
'  two  great  curst^s — a  prison  and  a  throne.     Ho  smiled  at  this, 

•  but  maih?  no  n'inark.'  The  Prince  kept  his  promise ;  and  ujion 
the  l)o<»k  whicli  hti  ^avo  to  Lnndctr,  EtmhM  surlf  PtiAtt'et  rAn^nir 
lie  TA  rtillerit'  i^ir  le  Prince  Sapfthhrn-Lfmis  liumijMirftiy  and  which 
b  now  in  my  possession,  had  thus  written  on  the  ily-leafl 
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It  has  since  doubtless  happened  to  the  Emperor  of  Fimnca 
to  think  there  might  be  troth  in  what  Landor  then  said  to  him, 
and  that  a  throne  was  not,  after  all,  the  supremest  of  earthly 
blessings ;  but,  even  before  the  last  dark  clond  fell  upon  his 
splendid  fortunes,  it  must  surely  have  occurred  to  him,  if  ever, 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  Orsini  massacre.  Two  years  before  that 
miserable  attempt,  in  the  same  city  of  Bath,  Orsini  had  been 
Lander's  guest  He  had  gone  to  him  with  letters  from  Pied- 
montese  in  London  of  high  character  and  moderate  opinions ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  up  to  and  beyond  that  date  (1856) 
the  unhappy  man  did  really  believe  in  Piedmont  as  the  hope  of 
Italians,  that  he  quarrelled  with  Mazzini  on  this  ground,  and  that, 
during  the  early  part  of  his  residence  in  England,  he  had  been 
honestly  exerting  himself  to  discover,  in  that  sole  direction,  help 
for  the  rest  of  Italy.  Baffled  in  this  hope,  he  projected,  under 
other  influences,  the  enterprise  at  once  so  croel  and  so  wicked : 
croel,  because,  even  supposing  him  capable  of  justifying  to  him- 
self, which  certainly  no  man  could  to  another,  an  enterprise 
aimed  at  what  ho  held  to  be  a  guilty  life,  this  involved  also 
innocent  lives,  and  among  them  those  of  women  and  children. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  time  Landor  was  publicly  named  as 
friendly  to  Orsini*s  later  opinions,  and  he  was  at  some  pains 
himself  as  publicly  to  declare  that  the  imputation  was  grossly 
unjust 

I  satisfied  myself  then  that  it  was  so.  It  is  true  that  Orsini 
dined  with  him ;  but  another  gentleman  still  living*  was  present^ 
and  it  is  certain  that  nothing  could  have  passed  at  that  inter- 
view respecting  the  French  emperor  inconsistent  with  the  stoong 
opinion  which  Landor  undoubtedly  entertained  at  the  time,  that 
his  death  would  then  be  a  calamity  both  to  England  and  France. 
He  had  joined  in  an  address  from  Bath  sent  up  to  Napoleon  on 
liis  visit  to  England,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  some  remonstrance  on  Orsini's  part;  whereupon  Landor*s 
friend,  Mr.  Sandford,  well  known  also  to  myself  for  moderation 
as  well  as  wisdom  in  his  opinions,  joined  Landor  in  advising 
the  Italian  to  forbear  from  any  present  declaration  against  the 

*  Mr.  William  Sandford ;  dead  since  the  first  edition  of  thia  book 
pnUiBhed. 
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ruler  of  France.  '  Miserable  Orsini  f  Landor  wrote  to  me  in 
January  1858,  the  day  after  the  fatal  attempt :  'he  sat  with  me 
'  two  years  ago  at  the  table  on  which  I  am  now  writing.    Droad- 

*  fill  work  !  horrible  crime  I     To  inflict  death  on  a  hundred  for 

*  the  sin  of  one  1  8uch  a  blow  can  serve  only  to  awaken  tyranny, 
'  reverberating  on  the  brass  helmets  of  her  satellites.' 

In  the  same  letter  to  which  this  was  a  postscript  he  had  re- 
minded me  of  an  evening  passed  with  me  in  London  eight  years 
before,  when  he  met  Macaulay,  whose  History  ho  had  now  only 
lately  made  acquaintance  with,  and  found  to  be  less  satisfactory 
than  his  Lays  of  liome.  *  I  sat  next  him  at  your  table  and  tried 
'  to  enter  into  conversation  with  liim,  telling  him  that  ho  andLivy 

*  were  under  mutual  obligations ;  and  that  I  doubted  whether 
'  in  his  Ballads  of  Kome  he  was  most  indebted  to  Livy  or  Livy 

*  to  him.  It  would  not  do.  Yet  it  was  no  small  compliment, 
'  for  there  was  hanlly  a  genius  so  exiUtcd  as  Livy*s  in  all  the 

*  interval  between  ililschylus  and  Dante.     l>ut  there  arc  some 

*  who  do  not  know  it,  and  this  was  probably  the  case  with  Ma- 

*  caulay.  I  knew  at  Florence  his  uncle  General  Macaulay,  an 
'  excellent  man,  who  showed  me  a  very  elegant  Imaginary  Con- 
'  versation  by  his  nephew,  which  must  have  been  one  of  his 

*  earliest  writings ;   and  which  he  said  was  written  in  conse- 

*  quence  of  mine.  My  first  two  volumes  had  been  published 
'  only  a  few  months  before.'  He  was  better  pleaseil  with  Mil- 
man,  who  delighted  him  on  one  occasion  by  repeating  very 
humorously  a  suppressed  stanza  of  the  DeviVn  Walkj  written  by 
Soathey  at  a  time  (already  referred  to  in  this  memoir)  when 
Lord  Lonsdale  had  greatly  exaspcrateil  both  him  and  Wonls- 
worth,  wherein  the  devil  was  compared  to  the  lonl  of  the  dale. 
lAndor*s  prolonged  nmr  of  laughter  at  this,  anil  Mihnan's  own 
enjoyment  of  those  pcaln  of  mirth  as  they  ro<io  and  rose  agiiin, 
were  things  remomberable.  But  one  of  Landor^s  pn*atest  lA>n- 
dun  favourites,  of  tli<KS4)  who  were  not  among  liLi  intimate 
friends,  was  th«^  author  of  tlie  PlaiSHttn  ofMtiunn/,  liv.  always 
gi)t  on  Wfll  with  lJ«»;-4orH,  of  whom  ha  Siiw  Honn'thing  at  nearly 
all  his  visits  to  Lf>ndon,  as  well  at  St.  Jaiii<'s*8-plac<^  an  at  Ken- 
yon*s  house,  Dickens's,  and  mine;  and  with  whom  kin'lly  mt's- 
ngos  were  fret^ueutly  interchanged.     '  Tour  Iiogers  !*  he  wrote 
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on  hearing  of  his  accident:  '  I  think  of  him  much  in  that  sad 
'  and  silent  captivity  of  his  bedroom.  When  he  goes,  if  a  star  of 
'  the  first  magnitude  will  not  have  set,  a  bright  lamp  at  the 
'  dinner-table  will  have  gone  out.  Ko  man  told  a  stoiy  better, 
*  or  loved  art  so  welL' 

£Us  own  love  of  art  he  indulged  on  these  ocassions  by  pass- 
ing a  portion  of  nearly  every  day  in  the  National  Crallery,  where 
his  chief  favourite  was  Hogarth.  '  What  nonsense  I  see  written 
'  of  Hogarth's  defects  as  a  colourist,'  he  wrote  to  me  after  one  of 
his  visits.  '  He  was  in  truth  far  more  than  the  most  hamoroua^ 
than  the  most  pathetic  and  most  instructive,  of  painters.  He 
excelled  at  once  in  composition,  in  drawing,  and  in  colour- 
ing ;  and  of  what  other  can  wo  say  the  same  ?  In  his  portraits 
ho  is  as  true  as  Gainsborough,  as  historical  as  Titian.  It  is 
equally  fortunate  and  wonderful  that  we  have  good  examples 
of  him  in  our  National  Grallery.*  At  the  Academy  exhibitionB 
he  had  great  enjoyment  *  K I  pluck  up  courage  to  move  Lon- 
don ward  this  spring,*  he  wrote  in  1851,  'it  cannot  be  earlier 
than  July,  when  I  have  promised  Kenyon  to  spend  a  week 
with  him  at  Wimbledon.  I  shall  stand  again  before  the  won- 
ders of  Landsecr,  Mulrcady,  and  Maclise,  and  look  once  more 
on  the  waves  about  Ischia,  over  which  your  Neptunian  fiiend 
moios  prcestat  eomjwnere  fluetus.  For  surely  Stanfield  is  god 
of  the  sea.  But  perhaps  it  is  because  my  heart  lies  usually 
among  the  animals  (so  do  men  call  them,  not  intending  any 
compliment),  that  the  dying  solitary  stag  of  Landseer  made  an 
impression  upon  me  beyond  them  aU.  There  are  two  men, 
Hogarth  and  Landsecr,  who  afiect  my  heart  the  most  deeply 
of  all  painters,  and  Haffael  alone  can  detain  me  so  long  a  time 
before  him.'  Of  music  he  was  also  passionately  fond;  and 
though  he  gave  away,  from  time  to  time,  almost  every  book 
possessed  by  himself,  ho  had  extraordinary  enjoyment  in  wan- 
dering up  and  down  a  library  belonging  to  a  friend. 

This  pleasure  always  awaited  him  at  Julius  Hare's  house 
and  at  mine,  with  welcomes,  he  would  truly  add,  counted  by  as 
many  thousands  as  our  books :  our  Dii  Lares  and  Dii  Penates, 
as  he  told  me  it  was  Parr's  unvarying  custom  to  say  (though  he 
never  could  explain  the  difference  between  them),  all  bowing 
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down  before  him ;  and  such  attentions  paid  him  on  every  side 
as  he  would  protest  that  ho  hail  never  received  since  what  he 
called  his  heroic  age,  when  epistles  were  written  him  by  con- 
quered heroines.  I  heard  from  him  during  his  first  visit  to 
Hurst monceaux  (I  think  in  1813),  when  Ilare  and  his  friend 
Bunsen  were  engaged  in  the  pious  duty  of  doing  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Arnold,  and  had  solicited  Landor*s  help  towards  a 
Latin  inscription,  which  was  to  have  for  its  model  the  famous 
one  on  the  Scipios.  It  was  Landor's  belief,  in  which  ho  was 
surely  right,  that  there  was  not  only  much  difficulty,  but  a  want 
of  keeping  and  of  fitness,  in  applying  classical  LAtin  to  the 
commemomtion  of  Christain  thoughts  and  Christian  relations : 
but  his  corrections  of  what  had  been  i^Titten  were  gratefully 
receiveil,  and,  in  tlie  state  wherein  finally  it  left  his  handtt,  it 
expresstnl  worthily  two  of  the  nio»t  marked  characteristics  of 
Arnold's  life ;  his  constant  effort  to  uphold  the  lil>erty  of  the 
ChristLm  laity  against  all  hieriirchal  usurjuitions,  and  his  un- 
wearying endeavour  to  make  Christianity  not  a  dead  form  of 
wuitls,  but  a  living  and  actuating  principle  in  tlie  minds  and 
ht:arts  of  his  pu])ils.  I^ndor*s  oltl  schooldays  at  Rugby  gave 
him  a  personal  interest  in  evorj-tlung  connecU'd  with  the  place, 
and  with  infinite  gratification  lie  received,  some  yoars  later,  a 
famous  n'conl  of  liughy  schonMays  very  wonderfully  contrast- 
ing with  his  own,  which  liad  Ix'on  sent  as  a  tribute  from  Tom 
IJrown  to  the  nu>st  famous  of  living  Uugba'iins.  *  I  am  sure,' 
wrote  the  autlior  of  tliis  drlightful  book,  *you  will  feel  that  tho 
'  approval  of  no  living  man  can  give  the  author  more  pleiisure 
'  than  that  of  the  oUlest  an<l  most  distin;;ui>hod  of  those  who 
•  have  Ixjen  etlucattMl  at  tin*  samo  school  with  himself.' 

Tho  enjoy iiK'nt  of  ono  of  his  visits  to  Ilurstmonceaux  had 
been  greatly  enhan<M».l  by  nn»«*tiiig  then*  the  hero  of  Scimle,  the 
brother  of  his  friend  the  historian.  His  iulmiration  for  ]H>th 
these  extRiordinary  men  amounted  almost  to  a  i>aj^sion.  After 
Wellington,  his  ideal  <»f  a  great  captain,  he  thought  Charles  the 
mf)St  illuslri«ius  of  soMitrs  ;  an«l  after  Livy,  to  him  the  very 
genius  of  history,  he  thought  William  tlu'  most  powerful  and 
tlie  most  pieturewjue  of  historians.  Thrir  particular  IxMriiig 
towards  each  other  ho'l  also  a  wonderful  charm  lor  him,  by  iUi 
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▼ery  contrast  with  their  general  attitude  towards  nearly  all  the 
world  beside ;  and  I  well  recollect  with  what  a  glow  of  emotion 
he  repeated  to  me  almost  the  first  words  addressed  to  him  by 
the  elder  of  the  brothers,  declaring  that  the  antique  world  had. 
nothing  to  show  of  the  Scipios  or  the  Gracchi  more  touching. 
Modestly  disclaiming  his  title  to  the  homage  which  Landor  was 
offering  him,  the  great  soldier  bade  him  reserve  it  for  his  bro- 
ther William  alone.   '  This  brother/  he  said, '  is  indeed  an  extrsr 

*  ordinary  man.  All  hia  fame  he  has  earned  by  the  unaided 
'  force  of  his  genius.  My  soldiers  fought  me  through  my  work 
'  and  errors.'  In  such  a  saying  one  may  find  some  clue  to  the 
devoted  attachment  felt  for  both  the  brothers  by  all  who  had 
kindly  or  near  association  with  them.  With  frailities  of  temper 
that  too  often  presented  to  the  outer  world  only  what  seemed 
arrogant  or  self-willed,  in  all  the  inner  relations  they  were  un- 
selfish to  a  fault,  tender  and  humane  as  the  gentlest  of  women, 
chivalrous,  simple,  brave.  Not  that  Landor  was  much  prone  to 
observe  any  such  distinctions  in  his  liking  for  them.  It  is  more 
probable  that  he  did  not  admire  them  least  when  their  judge- 
ments were  warped  the  most,  for  he  made  all  their  quarrels  his 
own ;  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  heat  of  temper  and 
impetuosity  of  language  with  which  he  fought  their  battles,  were 
as  free  as  their  own  firom  anything  ungenerous  or  unworthy. 
'  You  don't  draw  your  ale  mild,'  wrote  William  Napier  to  him 
on  one  occasion,  '  any  more  than  I  do ;  but  if  Pam  or  Johnny 

*  call  you  out,  I  will  be  your  second.* 

There  was  indeed,  between  Landor  and  the  younger  of  the 
brothers,  a  liking  confirmed  by  long  personal  intimacy  which 
was  hardly  capable  of  increase  on  either  side;  and  which  had  be- 
gun, on  the  part  of  William  Napier,  before  Landor  was  personally 
known  to  him.  No  fame  had  been  dearer  to  the  Peninsular 
captain  than  that  of  his  old  chief  who  fell  at  Corunna..  By  the 
splendour  of  his  life,  the  glory  of  his  death,  and  the  injustice 
done  to  his  memory,  the  career  of  Sir  John  Moore  had  fulfilled, 
to  the  ardent  young  soldier's  imagination,  the  unconmion  exploits 
as  well  as  common  fate  of  a  hero ;  and  in  his  maturer  years 
Napier  never  forgot,  that,  when  Moore's  rude  grave  had  hardly 
closed,  Landor  was  in  the  field  to  do  battle  for  him  against  one 
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of  his  own  dearest  friends.  Differences  of  opinion  Napier  had 
with  Landor,  and  some  not  slight,  hut  none  that  were  not  covered 
by  a  kindlj  tolerance.  He  could  forgive  him  his  onslaughts  on 
the  soldiership  of  Napoleon,  though  he  would  never  let  them 
disturb  his  own  fiedth  in  it;  as  to  which,  he  would  say,  he  was  as 
a  rock,  around  which  Landor,  like  the  ocean,  might  rage  as  he 
would.  'If  you  will,  you  may  submerge  me,  but  you  cannot  shake 
'  me.'  Nay,  he  could  even  tolerate  an  allusion  of  Landor^s  which 
he  thought  unfair  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Fox.  '  I  own  to 
'  having  been  grieved  for  the  moment,'  he  wrote,  '  but  we  differ 
'  as  to  so  many  public  men,  that  this  passed  away  instantly ; 
'  because  there  is  one  public  man  upon  whose  character  we  are 
'  entirely  and  always  agreed,  namely,  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
'  I  know  he  is  all  truth,  and  sincerity,  and  honour,  in  feeling ; 
'  and  therefore  his  opinions,  though  as  in  the  instance  of  Mr. 
'  Fox  they  may  grieve,  can  never  make  me  angry.     It  is  a  dif* 

*  ferent  way  of  looking  at  a  picture,  nothing  more.'  In  another 
letter  to  Landor  of  the  same  date  (1851)  he  protests  against  a 
comparison  of  him  to  an  American  writer,  made  in  one  of  the 
journals.     *  Tour  vagaries,  if  I  may  without  offending  you  use 

*  the  word,  are,  in  comparison  with  this  man's,  the  gambols  and 
'  boundings  of  a  lion  from  light  to  shade  and  back  again,  to  the 
'  mere  mouthings  and  grimaces  of  a  monkey  at  the  moon.'  Nor 
was  Landor  ever  left  in  doubt  of  the  value  of  his  own  good 
word  to  Napier,  who  repeatedly  assured  him,  with  affecting 
earnestness,  that  his  genius  was  not  a  greater  pleasure  for  all  the 
world  than  his  friendly  feelings  toward  himself  were  a  delight 
to  him  personally.  '  I  need  not,'  he  wrote  in  one  of  the  last  of 
lus  letters  written  with  his  own  hand  (18th  of  April  1857),  'l 

*  need  not  tell  you  now,  my  dear  Landor,  that  your  praise  is 
'  manna  to  me ;  for,  though  I  am  not  in  a  dosart  as  to  praise, 
'  most  of  it  appears  dry  and  unprofitable  in  comparison  with 
'  yours.  Not  all,  though ;  some  otliors  there  are  who  give  me 
'  quails.' 

Such  grateful  offerings  made  directly  to  Landor  himself  re- 
quire no  confirmation,  but  for  other  reasons  a  few  more  words 
may  be  added.  Napier  had  occasion  to  dci'cud  Landor,  to  a  friend 
who  did  nut  know  him,  Ixum  a  charge  of  having  fuvourud  assas- 
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sination  in  an  epiBtle  on  tyrannicide ;  and  the  feeling  of  his 
letter  is  as  touching  as  it  is  noble.  He  wrote  on  the  10th  of 
November  1856  : 

'This  is  the  anniyersary  of  the  battle  of  the  Niyelle,  in  which  I  won  mj 
lieut. -colonelcy.  I  was  then  strong  and  swift-  of  foot ;  only  one  man  got 
into  the  rocks  of  La  Khnne  before  me,  and  he  was  bat  a  step ;  yet  ei^ 
haudred  noble  Teterans,  strong  as  lions,  were  striying  madly  to  be  first.  I 
am  now  old,  feeble,  bent,  miserable,  and  my  eyes  are  dim,  very  dim,  with 
weeping  for  my  lost  child ;  and  my  brain  is  wc^  also ;  I  cannot  read  with 
pleasure,  and  stiU  less  can  I  think  and  judge  of  what  other  people  write. 
Yon  mnst  not  therefore  expect  from  me  an  essay  on  Landor's  noble  letter; 
and  it  wonld  require  an  essay,  it  is  so  full  of  meaning.  I  call  it  noble  white 
differing  on  many  points  poshed  oat  by  him  like  needles  against  the  worid 
and  its  opinions  and  conyentionalism.  I  call  it  noble,  I  say,  becaose  it  is 
not  Landor's  writing,  bat  Landor  himself,  bold,  generoas,  brave,  and  reck- 
less where  his  f  ceUngs  as  a  homan  being  are  stirred.  I  have  myself  no 
objection  to  the  death  of  King  Bomba,  or  any  other  raffiau  like  him ;  hang 
them  as  high  as  Haman :  but  once  allow  tyrannicide,  and  the  best  man  in 
the  world  is  no  longer  safe.  Well,  but  this  mistake  does  not  make  Landor 
obnoxious  to  anybody  who  knows  him,  because  it  is  not  his  feeling ;  he  is 
reckless  in  expression  only,  not  in  deeds.  And  again  I  say  his  letter  it 
Landor,  bold,  original,  and  vigorous,  his  right  and  his  wrong  alike.  He  is 
an  oak  with  many  gnarled  branches  and  queer  excrescences,  bat  always  an 
oak,  and  one  that  will  be  admired  for  ages.* 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  before  this  letter  was  written, 
Landor  had  paid  his  final  visit  to  London,  and  seen  Napier  there 
for  the  last  time.  It  had  become  very  difficult  now  to  persuade  my 
friend  to  leave  Bath.  He  was  readier  than  formerly  with  reasons 
for  not  visiting  us ;  and  his  excuses  were  sometimes  the  reverse  of 
complimentary,  as  when  he  explained  (1853)  his  disinclination 
to  come  to  the  great  city,  because  there  if  he  saw  three  men  he 
might  be  pretty  sure  that  a  couple  of  them  were  scoundreLs, 
while  out  of  the  same  number  in  the  country  it  might  be  doubted 
if  the  villanous  proportion  would  be  more  than  one.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  gave  a  more  touching  reason,  somewhat  nearer 
the  trutL     '  I  too  often  think  at  night  of  what  I  had  been  see- 

*  ing  in  the  morning,  poor  mothers,  half-starved  children,  and 

*  girls  habitually  called  unfortunate  by  people  who  drop  the 

*  word  as  lightly  as  if  it  had  no  meaning  in  it.  Little  do  ihey 
'  think  that  they  are  speaking  of  the  fallen  angels ;  the  real 
'  ones,  not  the   angels  of  mythology   and  fabla      So   many 

*  heart-aches  always  leave  me  one.* 
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At  last  howovor  he  again  camo  to  us  in  1855.  He  desired 
to  see  the  palace  at  Sydenham,  and  my  old  friend  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  had  promised  to  set  the  great  fountains  playing  in  hia 
honour.  I  took  rooms  for  him  in  the  hotel  adjoining ;  and  a 
part  of  the  time  he  passed  with  Napier,  dining  ^nth  him  at 
Clapham-park,  and  inducing  him  to  come  over  to  his  hotel.  A 
few  lines  from  a  letter  to  Lady  Sawle,  written  at  the  close  of 
this  visit,  will  very  succinctly  describe  it,  and  the  persons  it 
enabled  him  to  see.  *  I  found  my  old  friend,*  he  writes  (July 
1855),  *  in  better  health  than  I  expected.  He  had  never  seen 
'  the  ('rystal-i^lace.    Lame  as  he  is,  he  came  over  the  following 

*  day  with  Lady  Napier,  and  we  went  together  over  the  whole 
'  of  it.     And  only  fancy,  the  great  fountains  were  set  playing 

*  for  mo  !    Tlie  beautiful  N.  showed  me  her  little  girl,  who  was 

*  very  amiable  with  me,  as  little  girls  always  were :  I  mean  very 
'  little  ones.  I  was  obliged  to  declare  to  Lady  Napier  that  if 
'  she  8{)oilt  her  grandchild,  I  wouM  never  make  her  a  propo&d. 

*  I  spent  some  hours  too  with  Ko.ssulh,  wlio  cuuKl  not  dine  with 
'  me  and  Forster,  because  ho  had  to  re<:eive  a  deputation  quito 
'  unexpected ;  and  by  no  means  the  nmallest  part  of  my  phra- 

*  sure  was  the  introduction  to  me,  tlie  following  day,  of  Mr. 

*  Lytton.   None  of  the  younger  poets  of  the  present  day  breathes 

*  8u  high  a  spirit  of  poetry.  <  )f  what  impressed  me  nio.st  in  the 
'  palace  itself  1  should  tell  you  that  I  saw  tlie  statue  of  Satan 

*  by ,  and  the  wonderful  pictun.^  of  ('imabue  and  (Iiott*>  by 

• .  Alas !  alas  !  every  name  flies  off  from  my  memor)-  wlien 

'  I  wonld  seize  it.    Leighton,  I  should  have  naid,  is  the  painter : 

*  the  sculptor  is  Ix)ugh.'     In  making  thin  lioliday  visit,  it  was 

his  intention  to  have  gone  with  mo  at  its  close  t4)  pass  a  few 

days  with   Kenyon   at  Cowes  ;   but  when   the  time  came  he 

pleaded  his  eighty  years,  and,  with  amusing  exaggeratinn  of 

^Southampton  Water  into  a  rolling  tempi-stuous  sea,  protested 

tliat  if  he  were  to  indulge  his  wish  to  aeoompauy  me,  I  shmiM 

have  to  borrow  a  shroud  from  some  sailor,  and  a  couplet  from 

TibuliuB,  maile  to  tit : 

*  Hie  jiicet  immiti  conRnmptnR  mortc  TiAtor, 
ForKtoniiu  terra  dum  hi  4niturqQe  luari.* 

This  was  his  last  visit  to  London :  indeed  his  last  absence 
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from  Bath,  until  he  quitted  it  for  ever,  with  one  exception.  He 
went  once  more  to  Uanthony.  '  Alas,  my  dear  friend,*  he  wrote 
in  January  1856, '  I  would  rather  undertake  a  Toyago  to  Baby- 
'  Ion  than  to  London.  One  sorrowful  task  is  imposed  on  me— 
'  to  take  two  ladies  to  my  Abbey.  Sad  scene !  sad  lemem- 
'  brances !  Forty-three  years  have  passed  since  I  saw  the  plaee^ 
'  and  never  had  I  wished  to  see  it  again.'  A  few  days  later 
brought  me  nevertheless  my  usual  summons  on  his  iHrthday: 

*  I  am,  but  wonld  not  be,  a  hennit; 

Forsterl  oomo  hither  and  ooniSna  it. 
I  may  not  offer  "  beechen  bowl," 

Bat  I  can  give  yon  eonp  and  sole, 
Sheny  and  (grown  half -mythic)  port . . 

Wise  men  wonld  change  their  daret  for't; 
Quince  at  dessert,  and  apricot . . 

In  short,  with  yon  what  have  I  not  V 

Even  our  meetings  on  that  day  were  now  to  close,  as  he  too 
surely  predicted  in  a  touching  letter  after  our  last  celebration  of 
it.     '  It  appears  to  me  that  neither  of  us  will  have  anything 

*  more  to  say  on  that  subject.    However,  I  have  enjoyed  better 

*  health  this  winter,  such  as  it  has  been,  than  in  almost  any 

*  other  since  I  left  my  paradise  in  Italy.  Strength  alone  fiiils 
'  mo  in  the  corporeal,  and  memory  in  the  mentaL  I  remember 
'  what  I  would  foiget,  and  I  foiget  what  I  would  remember.  I 
'  have  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  look  into  the  fire,  and  see  it 
'  bum  down,  as  I  myself  have  done.  Solitude  was  always  dear 
'  to  me ;  and  at  present  more  than  ever;  once  a  playful  friend, 

*  and  now  a  quiet  nurse.     Scarcely  a  soul  of  my  old  acquaint- 

*  ance  is  left  in  Bath.    All  have  departed ;  the  most  part  to  that 

*  country  where  there  neither  are  nor  ever  will  be  railroads.    I 

*  must  perforce  remain  where  I  am.  I  have  only  one  moie 
'  journey  to  make,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  by  an  express  train.  I 
'  was  very  near  taking  my  ticket  a  little  while  ago,  and  now 
'  stop  only  in  the  waiting-room.'  Within  the  last  few  years, 
death  had  indeed  been  busy  around  him ;  and  it  remains  that 
I  should  give  brief  mention  of  his  losses  in  this  way,  and  the 
penalties  ho  was  paying  for  extreme  old  age. 
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X.  Dbatha  ov  old  Friends. 

The  first  loss  by  which  Landor  sufferod  keenly  was  that  of 
Joseph  Ablett,  to  whose  generous  kindness  he  first  owed  his 
Fiesolan  vUIa.  We  were  under  promise  together  to  visit  lian- 
bedr  in  the  spring  of  1848 ;  when,  early  in  the  January  of  that 
year,  our  loss  was  announced  to  us.  *  Poor  dear  Ablett  f  Landor 
wrote :  '  at  whose  house  we  were  to  meet  in  the  spring,  died  on 

*  the  9th,  and  I  can  remember  few  things  that  have  caused  tears 

*  to  burst  forth  from  me  as  this  did.  Never  was  there  so  kind- 
'  hearted  a  man.  His  manner  (though  never  to  us)  often  seemed 
'  cold :  but  even  then  there  was  a  hot  spring  gushing  from  a 
'  vast  depth  through  a  glacier.  I  heard  almost  at  the  same  time 
'  of  the  death  of  a  companion  of  my  early  chUdhood,  on  whosi) 
'  marriage  1  think  I  wrote  my  first  verses ;  but  her  loss  h:is 
'  fn'i«-ve«i  me  incomparably  less  than  that  of  my  later  friend. 
'  Good,  generous  Ablett !  one  more  tear  for  thee !'  He  never 
would  admit  that  ago,  which  remembered  its  sorrows  longer 
than  youth,  had  even  the  poor  advantage  of  feeling  them  less 
acutely. 

The  following  year  carried  off  the  brother  next  to  himself  in 
years.  'My  brother  Charles,'  he  wrote  to  me  on  the  8th  of 
Jnly  1849,  'the  liveliest,  wittiest,  most  energetic  and  independ- 

*  ent  of  men,  is  lying  on  his  death-bed.  This  very  instant  a 
'  letter  tells  mo  he  is  dead.*  The  handsomest  of  the  family 
in  person,  Charles  Landor  hail  singularly  genial  and  agreeable 
manners,  and,  tliough  too  passionately  fond  of  field-s|)orts  and 
outdoor  occupations  to  have  time  for  cultivation  of  the  pur- 
suits that  attracted  his  brothers,  had  many  of  the  accomplish- 
ments in  which  they  excelled,  with  a  much  keener  obtM^rvation 
in  the  affairs  of  life.  Exactly  a  month  l)efiire  this  death  of  his 
brother  there  had  come  the  news  of  La<ly  LlessingtouV,  and  thtt 
way  in  which  this  affected  her  old  friend  has  been  seen.     *  Yet 

*  why,*  he  wrote  to  me,  '  call  it  sa<i  t     It  was  the  very  mode  of 

*  departure  she  anticipated  and  desired :  as  I  do  too.*  Boloro 
the  year  closed  he  hail  also  himself  a  warning.  Death  liail  taken 
aim  at  him  and  missed  him,  he  said;  but  let  the  ni'xt  l>e  more 
successful,  if  so  he  might  be  spared  the  sorrowing  ovor  frii*n<ls. 

IX  II 
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'  Let  him  take  another  as  soon  as  he  pleases,  bnt  pass  by  those 
I  Icve.'    A  Tuin  wish,  as  he  knew  welL 

Ah  I  he  strikes  all  things,  aQ  alike, 
Bnt  bargains:  those  he  will  not  strike. 

After  not  many  months  he  lost  another  fiiend  for  whose  sum- 
mons to  a  promised  visit  at  Aylesbuiy  in  the  autumn  of  18^ 
we  were  both  waiting  when  the  sad  intelligence  came.  During 
the  two  preceding  years  Landor  had  seen  much  of  Lord  Nugent, 
and  his  allusions  to  him  in  casual  verses  were  frequent.  The  Hun- 
garian war  had  roused  the  warmest  zeal  of  both,  and  they  took 
unwearying  delight  in  rendering  service  to  such  of  the  leaden 
of  that  gallant  people  as  were  in  England  after  the  struggle.  I 
was  witness  to  Landor*s  grief  when  he  hoard  that  our  friend  was 
taken  from  us,  and  I  strongly  sympathised  with  an  opinion  he 
expressed  publicly  at  the  time  that  Nugent  had  deserved  better 
treatment  than  his  party  gave  him.  Some  public  men  are  un- 
lucky, and  he  has  been  longer  remembered  by  a  joke  of  Can- 
ning's than  for  qualities  of  his  own  deserving  the  highest  respect 
He  was  a  courageous  and  consistent  politician,  and  few  men  had 
been  so  at  the  cost  of  greater  worldly  sacrifices.  To  LandOT  he 
was  farther  endeared  by  social  characteristics  of  the  pleasantest 
kind ;  and  perhaps  by  some  resemblances  in  temperament,  which 
made  them  both,  as  the  survivor  confessed,  apt  to  be  ardent  after 
impracticable  things. 

'  We  schemed  snoh  projects  as  we  mi(^t 
In  yonnger  days  with  better  right. 
Athens  was  onrs;  and  who  bat  we 
Shonted  along  ThermopyUe !' 

More  of  his  Irish  than  of  his  English  stock  was  indeed  to  be  ob- 
served in  Nugent  He  did  not  inherit  firom  his  mother  his  title 
only.  Her  father  was  Lord  Clare,  to  whom  the  Haunch  of  Veni- 
son was  written ;  and  lus  grandson  had  not  a  little  of  the  genial 
nature,  the  cordial  tastes,  the  respectable  talents  for  liteiatuie, 
even  the  reported  portliness  of  person,  which  distinguished  Grold- 
smith's  friend,  who  had  himself  written  that  ode  to  Pultenej 
containing  the  masterly  verse  quoted  by  Gibbon  in  his  charac- 
t*'r  of  Brutus. 

The  nejt  of  Landor's  friends  who  passed  away  had  been  the 
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heroine  of  much  of  his  minor  poetry.  To  her  were  addressed, 
amid  many  others  as  tender  and  graceful,  the  lovely  lines  in 
which  he  describes  himself,  when  first  she  separated  from  him 
and  crossed  the  sea,  as  having  no  power  to  rest 

Bat  on  the  yery  thought  that  swells  with  pain. 

O  bid  me  hope  again! 
0  give  me  hack  what  earth,  what  (without  yon) 

Not  heaven  itself  can  do, 
One  of  the  golden  days  that  we  have  past; 

And  let  it  be  my  last! 
Or  else  the  gift  would  be,  however  sweet. 

Fragile  and  incomplete. 

*  I  have  lost  my  boloveii  friend  of  half  a  century,  Jane  the  Countess  de 
Moland^/  he  wrote  to  me  on  the  3d  of  August  1851.  *  She  died  at  Ver- 
sailles on  the  last  of  July  after  sixteen  hours*  illness.  This  most  aflUcting 
inteiliKenoe  was  scut  mi)  by  her  son  William,  who  was  with  her  at  the  last 
hour.  She  will  be  brought  over  to  the  family  vault,  in  county  Meath,  of 
her  first  husband,  Swifte,  great-great-grandson  of  the  uncle  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick.  I  hoped  she  might  have  seen  my  grave.  Hers  I  shall 
never  see,  but  my  thoughts  will  vinit  it  often.  Though  other  friends  have 
died  in  other  days  (why  cannot  I  help  this  running  into  verse  ?)  One  grave 
there  is  where  mcmor}'  sinks  and  stays.* 

It  was  to  see  Lander  at  Ins  very  best  to  see  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  lady.  In  language,  manner,  look,  voice,  even  in 
the  minutest  points  of  gotiture  and  bearing,  it  was  all  that  one 
could  pOj«sibly  imagine  of  the  perfection  of  chivalrous  respect. 
Even  when  I  first  saw  her,  a  bright  good-humoured  Irish  face 
was  all  her  beauty,  but  youth  still  lingered  in  her  eyes  and  hair; 
and  a  little  scene  l)etwecn  her  and  Landor  at  the  interview  was 
perfectly  expressed  in  a  few  lines  of  dialogue  written  by  him 
next  day. 

If.  Why,  who  now  in  the  worid  is  this  7 
It  cannot  be  the  same  .  .  I  miss 
The  gift  he  always  brought .  .  a  kiss. 
Yet  still  I  know  my  eyes  are  bright. 
And  not  a  tingle  hair  tum*d  white. 

£.  O  idol  of  my  youth !  upon 

That  joyous  head  gray  hair  there^s  none, 
Nor  may  there  ever  be!  gray  hair 
Is  the  unthrifty  growth  of  Care, 
Which  she  has  planted— you  see  where. 

Two  years  later  brought  the  same  fatal  summons  for  one  who 
daring  many  years  had  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  the 
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Landor  family.     Mr.  Kosenhagen  died  in  the  middle  of  the  Te- 

camber  of  1853  ;  and  when  my  old  friend  wrote  to  me  as  usual 

on  Christmas-day,  the  event  was  painfully  affecting  him. 

*  Merry  Christmases  (that  is  the  right  word,  and  no  other  will  do)  are 
mostly  OTer  with  childhood,  though  they  sometimee  boisteroiuly  burst  into 
the  circle  when  they  ought  to  be  a-bed.  I  am  in  perfectly  good  health, 
but  my  upper  teeth  are  as  useless  as  the  fleets  in  the  Enzine ;  and  of  all 
infidelities  the  worst  is  their  secession.  I  have  been  yezy  sad  too  sinoe  the 
loss  of  my  friend  Roscnhagen.  In  writing  the  name  my  hand  tremblet. 
Neyer  was  there  a  better  man  or  more  perfect  gentleman.  With  his  fa- 
ther and  himself  and  Thomas  Grenrille  have  passed  away  any  remaining 
chances  of  discoTering  the  writer  of  Junius.  However,  it  matters  little, 
— Johnson's  letter  to  Chesterfield  is  worth  them  all,  admirable  as  they  are.* 

But  the  year  then  beginning,  his  eightieth,  was  to  be  the 
saddest  of  all  to  him.  It  opened  with  the  death  of  the  last  sur^ 
vivor  of  those*  who  had  known  him  at  Bath  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  '  ^ly  earliest  Bath  friend,'  he  wrote  to  me  on  the 
Gth  of  February  1854,  '  Miss  CaldweU,  sister  to  good  dear  Lady 
'  Belmore,  of  whose  death  I  so  lately  wrote  to  you,  died  a  few 
'  days  ago.     I  had  known  them  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 

*  tury.     Alas  !  I  feel  that  I  am  gone  very  far  down  the  vale  of 

*  years  :  a  vale  in  which  there  is  no  line  prospect  on  either  side, 

*  and  the  few  flowers  are  scarcely  worth  the  gathering.*  Nor 
liad  the  month  thus  mournfully  opened  come  to  its  close  before 
a  much  sadder  loss  had  fallen  on  him.  The  companion  of  his 
childhood,  his  eldest  and  only  surviving  sister  Elizabeth,  died  in 
the  family  house  at  Warwick.  Her  illness  had  not  been  serious 
at  first,  and  to  the  end  there  seemed  to  bo  hope :  but  on  the 
2d  of  March  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  had  lost  his  earliest,  dear- 
est, and  nearly  his  last  friend ;  and  that  grief  had  taken  away 
his  sleep,  appetite,  digestion,  everything.  It  was  indeed  a  hard 
and  heavy  blow,  though  there  was  much  to  soften  it  in  the 
many  memorials  she  left  of  a  tender  regard  that  had  survived 
and  been  true  to  him  through  all  his  life's  vicissitudes. 

His  letters  for  some  time  bore  the  trace  of  grief  in  even  the 
tone  with  which  they  spoke  of  ordinary  things ;  and  one  of 
them,  written  little  more  than  a  month  after  this  last  great  loss, 
in  which  he  described  himself  watching  the  lights  of  a  Bath 
sunset  disappear,  and  thinking  of  the  friends  who  like  them  had 
gone  out  as  suddenly,  1  felt  to  bo  vei^'  touching. 
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*  What  deUghtful  weather !  Last  eyening*  i8th  Apiil  18o4)  *  I  walked 
in  the  park,  aud  8a w  the  sun  gradually  iUuiuinato  the  whole  of  Marl- 
bon>Qgh-bniIding8,  window  after  window,  six  or  8cven  at  the  time.  Many 
of  my  old  friendfl  lived  there,  and  went  away  in  like  manner,  one  after  an- 
«»ther.  Thi8  evening  I  took  my  usnal  walk  a  little  earlier,  and,  sitting 
afterwards  without  candles  for  about  an  hour  as  I  always  do,  I  have  had 
the  name  feeling  as  I  watched  the  twilight  darken  on  my  walls,  and  my 
pirtnn*fl  vanish  from  before  me.  I  make  no  change  in  these  lines,  bat 
write  them  as  they  have  risen  to  my  mind : 

My  pictures  blacken  in  their  frames 

As  night  comes  on, 
And  youthful  maids  and  wrinkled  dames 

Are  now  all  one. 
Death  of  the  Day !  a  sterner  Death 

Did  wonie  before: 
The  fairest  form  and  balmiest  breath 

Away  he  bore.* 

A^  the  Ramo  year  wore  on,  he  saw  too  surely  another  grief 
preprtrinj:  for  him.  He  ^\Toto  to  me  in  July  of  the  illness  of 
Julius  I  lure ;  and  soon  after,  on  his  friend's  expressed  wish  to 
see  him,  ho  went  to  Hurstmonceaux,  from  which  I  received 
soon  after  some  verses  written  by  him  on  his  friend's  having 
place<l  in  his  liands  a  small  unpublished  poem  of  Wordsworth's. 
They  closed  thus : 

*  Jlail,  ye  departed!  hail,  thou  later  friend, 
JuIjuk!  but  n<*ver  by  my  voice  invoked 
With  such  an  invocation  .  .  hail,  and  live  !* 

It  was,  alas  !  rather  four  than  hope  that  had  suggested  this  ear- 
nest prayer  :  for,  though  the  goo<l  arclideacon  hiul  rallied  some- 
what, Landor  l(>ft  him  with  the  feeling  that  they  would  not 
meet  again  ;  and  the  laj^t  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Julius  lie 
received  not  manv  weeks  later. 

It  spoke  of  matters  they  had  talked  about  together,  and 
especially  of  an  oM  mulberry  tree  in  the  ganlen  at  Warwick  ce- 
lebrated in  Landor's  verne.  The  ancient  gods  and  henn's,  said 
Julius,  had  each  his  favourite  pLint ;  and  there  were  otlivr  n-.i- 
sons,  which  ho  had  tried  himself  to  express  in  unaccust<imed 
Terse,  why  Landor  shoidd  have  the  mulberry. 

Of  yore  in  Babylon  the  mulberry 
ChanfTi^  colour  at  fond  lovers'  misery; 
In  Ensrland,  to  her  noblo'^t  ]uH}tA  di'ar. 
It  keeps  the  records  of  glad  friendships  hcra: 
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'TWAS  Shakbbpbabb*8,  Milton'8,  now  *ii8  Laxdob'b  tree ; 
Predoos  to  those  who  lore  the  gifted  three. 

Julius's  letter,  which  also  made  pathetic  reference  to  the  effect  on 
Sir  William  Napier  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Charies  in  the 
previous  year,  ended  with  words  very  memorable,  and  worthy 
to  have  closed  the  intercourse  of  two  such  Mends. 

*  The  great  men  of  England  seem  to  be  pasamg  away,  those  at  least 
of  that  great  generation  whose  yonth  was  kindled  and  stirred  hj  the  ifait 
French  Bevolntion.  Bnt  one  of  them  remains,  my  friend  Walter  Landflr, 
and  may  he  still  remain  as  long  as  his  spirit  is  not  too  impatient  to  esespe 
from  the  decay  of  the  body  1  It  is  perhaps  well  that  the  inflnenftft  whidi 
first  moved  yon  to  the  resentment  of  injustice  should  be  with  yoa  to  the 
end.'  (Landor  had  sent  him  a  new  ConTersation  having  for  its  snbjeet  the 
politics  of  the  day).  *  There  are  still  so  many  painful  things  in  the  actoil 
state  of  the  world,  so  much  wrong  and  so  much  folly,  that  it  may  prdba^y  be 
the  duty  of  those  who  see  these  evils  dearly,  and  feel  the  misfihief  <tf  them 
strongly,  to  do  all  they  can  to  expose  and  redress  them.  Bnt  it  le  the  Toy 
pressure  of  snch  evils  that  makes  me  desire  more  earnestly  to  be  borne  awiy 
from  them  by  some  of  those  visions  of  beanfy  and  tenderness  which  yoa  in 
former  times  raised  np  for  me,  or  by  more  of  that  interoonrae  with  eagei 
and  heroes  which  led  me  not  to  the  treasures  ol  antiquity  alone,  bat  to  those 
that  lie  in  our  own  native  speech.  The  Greek  and  Boman  dialognee  yoa 
have  printed  separately ;  but  I  have  always  had  a  strong  wish  to  see  a  se- 
lection made  of  the  more  purely  poetical  and  dramatic  dialogues,  iiiphiding 
almost  all  in  which  there  are  female  speakers.  It  would  be  one  <tf  the 
most  beautiful  books  in  the  language,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  the 
world.* 

Hare  survived  only  until  the  middle  of  January  1855.  He 
had  been  again  a  prisoner  firom  illness  for  a  month,  but  nothing 
immediately  dangerous  was  apprehended;  when  suddenly  he 
grew  rapidly  worse,  and  died  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the 
23d  in  his  sixtieth  year.  From  one  of  the  mourners  at  his  death- 
bed Landor  heard  the  sad  intelligence,  in  a  letter  written  two 
days  later.  '  How  often  your  friend  spoke  of  you.  Dear  Jjm- 
'  dor/  he  used  to  say;  I  hope  we  shall  meet  once  more.  Yes, 
'  but  not  on  earth.'  It  was  to  this  Landor  referred  in  lines  sent 
to  me  on  the  27  th. 

*  I  sit  up  in  bed  to  write  what  pressed  upon  me  this  moming.  Poor 
Julius  was  hardly  sixty.  In  three  days  I  shall  enter  on  my  ei^fy-fint 
year.  Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage.  I  am  outliving  all  ray 
friends,  and  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  and  join  those  who  are  gone  before  me. 
Already  memory  and  strength  are  gone,  and  surely  my  days  are  nnmberedi 
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Julias  1  how  numy  hoon  haye  we 

Spent  with  the  sage  and  hard  of  old ! 
In  wifidom  none  surpassing  thee, 

In  troth's  bright  annonr  none  more  bold. 

By  friends  around  thy  bed  in  death 

My  name  from  those  pnre  lips  was  heard. 

O  Fame  I  how  feebler  all  thy  breath 
Than  Virtue's  one  expiring  word  I* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  too,  he  lost  a  friend  for 
whom  he  had  a  thoroughly  genuine  admiration  and  regard,  and 
of  whom,  on  the  25th  of  October  1855,  be  thus  wrote  to  me  : 

'  I  am  grieTing,  and  shall  grieye  long,  for  Sir  William  Molesworth. 
VThcn,  on  that  desert  heath  the  house  of  oonmions,  will  three  snch  men  for 
bonost  and  useful  work,  as  himself  and  Hume  and  Peel,  eyer  meet  again  ? 
Poor  Sir  William  I  The  last  time  we  met  was  at  Pencarrow.  We  started 
a  stote  near  the  pool,  and  both  ran  after  it,  might  and  main.  I  ran  faster 
than  stote  or  baronet ;  but  the  creature  must  have  been  bred  on  whig  land^ 
for  he  doubled,  and  fairly  escaped  us.* 

The  following  year  brought  a  much  graver  loss,  and  the 
name  with  which  my  melancholy  list  must  close  is  that  of  one 
▼ery  dear  to  us  both.  The  gooil,  joyous,  generous  Kenyon  dieil 
in  l)eceml)cr  1856,  thinking  of  his  friends  to  the  last;  and 
finding  it  his  happiness  in  death,  as  it  had  been  through  life,  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  and  enjoyment  of  all  who  had  ever  been 
ass«>ciated  with  enjoyments  of  bis  own.     'This  indeed  is  a  sad 

*  grief,*  Landor  wrote  to  me,  *  after  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy's 

*  friendship.     He  was  the  kindest,  the  most  genial  of  men  ever 

*  known  to  me,    I  never  saw  a  cloud  upon  his  face.     There  wan 
'  not  a  word  he  uttered,  not  a  letter  he  wrote,  that  did  not  carry 

*  on  its  surface  some  ray  of  light  from  the  happiness  ho  was 

*  spreading  around  him.* 

Yet  why  should  I  scruple  to  add  another  name  1  Landor 
had  luet  in  this  year  also  the  little  Pomeranian  dog  who  had 
lieon  for  more  tlian  twelve  years  his  constant  and  sprightly  com- 
IHinion. 

*  Pomero,  dear  Pomero  died  this  eyonin^;*  (lOth  March  lH5(i)  *  at  about 
fuar  oVlock.  I  have  been  able  to  think  of  n«>thiiif;  else.  ErerylKidy  in  tliis 
house,*  he  wrote  a  f«w  dnys  later,  *  grioroK  for  Pomt'ro.  The  cat  lies  day 
and  nifcht  upon  his  grave ;  and  I  will  not  disturb  the  kind  creature,  thongh 
I  want  to  plant  some  yiolets  upon  it,  and  to  have  his  epitaph  phicod  around 
hia  little  urn. 
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O  iiniAl  nonqiiain  as  too  erata  hortnlo: 
Cor  intus  est  fidele,  luun  oor  est  cuiis. 
Yale,  hortnlel  nternornqne,  Pomero!  Tale. 
Bed,  d  datnr,  noetri  memor.* 


XL  Fruits  gathered  from  an  Old  Tree. 

To  a  republication  in  1853  of  Conyersations,  Critical  EBsaySr 
Poems,  and  Miscellaneous  Prose  Pieces,  all  of  which  had  been 
written,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  interval  of  seven  yeazs  once 
the  collection  of  his  Works,  Landor  gave  the  title  of  Lcui  FruU 
off  an  Old  Tree ;  and  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  such  of 
it  as  consisted  of  new  Conversations,  or  of  critical  studies  on 
Theocritus,  Catullus,  and  Petrarch.  It  remains,  however,  gener- 
ally to  speak  of  its  other  contents,  and  to  bring  under  the  same 
pretty  and  pathetic  title,  to  which  it  more  strictly  applies,  the 
yield  of  still  later  fruit  from  the  old  tree ;  or,  in  other  words, 
such  additions  to  Landor*s  writings  as  were  either  published,  or 
collected  with  a  view  to  publication,  under  the  titles  respectively 
of  Scenes  for  a  Study ,  Dry  Stteksy  and  Hellenies  Enlarged^  be- 
fore he  finally  departed  for  Italy  in  1858. 

The  principal  prose  pieces  of  the  Last  Fruit,  apart  £rom  its 
reviews,  were  nineteen  chapters  on  '  Popeiy  British  and  Foreign,' 
and  ten  letters  of  a  true  believer  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  laughing 
at  the  public  alarm  in  1850  over  papal  aggression,  and  condemn- 
ing more  gravely  the  legislation  that  followed.  '  As  if  fifty  car- 
'  dinals  in  England,'  he  wrote  to  me  (and  the  remark  will  8u£Ei- 
ciently  describe  his  view  of  the  case),  '  could  do  us  damage  to 
'  the  amount  of  five  farthings  T  The  high-church  view  in  either 
communion,  protestant  or  popish,  had  nevertheless  small  com* 
fort  or  support  from  him.  In  the  course  of  his  chapters  there 
is  an  eloquent  passage  on  the  services  of  Methodism  in  reclaim- 
ing, at  a  critical  time,  the  most  profligate  of  the  people  from 
turbulence  and  crime.  On  one  side  is  the  gentle  and  virtuous 
Wesley,  bringing  about  him  as  great  multitudes  as  ever  sui^ 
rounded  the  earlier  apostles,  and  working  as  great  marvels  in 
their  hearts  ;  while  on  the  other  are  the  beneficed  clergy  every- 
where setting  their  faces  against  him,  *  and  angry  faces  they  are. 
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'  partly  from  old  projudices,  and  partly  from  old  port*  At 
nearly  the  time  when  these  chapters  were  written,  Landor  had 
been  corresponding  about  one  of  his  Uanthony  livings  with  the 
bishop  of  St  David*s,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  for  whose  character  and 
learning  he  had  high  respect;  and  he  has  some  excellent  re- 
marks on  the  inadequacy  of  the  payment  of  curates,  which  were 
probably  suggested  by  that  correspondence  His  conclusion 
upon  the  whole  matter  is  to  counsel  moderation  on  all  sides ; 
and  this  he  enforces  in  language  not  undeserving  of  respect, 
though  little  likely  to  have  hearing  as  matters  stand  at  present. 

*  It  would  grieye  me  to  forMee  a  day  when  our  cathedrals  and  our 
churches  shall  be  demoliRhcd  or  desecrated ;  when  the  tones  of  the  organ, 
when  the  symphonies  of  Handel,  shall  no  longer  swell  and  reverberate 
along  the  groined  roof  and  painted  windows.  Bat  let  old  snpcrKtitions 
cromble  into  dast ;  let  faith,  hope,  and  charity  be  simple  in  their  attire ; 
let  few  and  solenm  words  be  spoken  before  Him  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open, 
all  desires  knoivn/ 

A  similar  set  of  letters  or  chapters  written  two  years  after- 
wards in  the  assumed  character  of  an  American,  and  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  for  their  subject  the  outset  of  the  Crimean 
war,  which  was  sharply  criticised.  Tliese  were  issued  separately : 
but,  collected  in  the  same  volume  with  those  on  Poper}',  were 
others  calling  attention  to  Southey*s  sor\'ices  in  connection  with 
the  neglect  of  his  family;  and  of  these  lost  the  sequel  may  1x3 
worth  relating. 

They  had  been  published  in  a  paper  I  had  long  l^ern  con- 
nected with,  and  at  that  time  conducted ;  not  better  known  for 
its  liberal  opinions,  than  for  the  incomparalde  wit  and  ability 
which  the  dear  friend  whom  I  followed  as  its  editor,  Al])any 
Fonblanque,  had  associated  with  its  name.  Nor  had  only  the 
letters  been  given.  Comments  had  been  made  on  the  subject 
of  them  from  time  to  time ;  and  I  had  very  strongly  directed 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  though  a  tory  administration  was  in 
I>ower  when  Southey  died  and  until  three  yean*  aftrr  his  d«'uth, 
his  son  was  still  suffered  to  languis<h  on  Ic.-^s  than  a  hundred 
a-year,  in  the  church  of  whose  interests  his  father  had  Wt  ii  so 
zealous  a  champion.  Tliis  was  a  duty  that  shnuld  hardly  have 
been  left  to  a  journal  difTeriiig  so  strongly  from  many  of  Sou- 
thcy'a  views;  but  it  was  nothing  to  what  occurred  a  little  lateri 
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when  I  found  myself — the  editor  of  a  paper  of  what  was  then 
called  extreme  liberal  opinions— defending  Sonthej  against  the 
Quarterly  Review.  At  this  very  time  however,  in  January  1851, 
unexpected  help  came  from  another  quarter.  The  whig  chan- 
cellor, Lord  Truro,  resolved  that  Southey's  son  should  have  a 
chancery  living ;  and  as  his  interest  in  the  case  had  been  awak- 
ened by  a  newspaper,  he  made  its  editor,  throughout,  the  chan- 
nel of  his  kindness.  Not  disdaining  to  seek  information  where 
great  officials  are  apt  to  turn  away  in  fright  lest  they  should 
lind  it,  ho  applied  privately  for  such  suggestion  as  I  could  givs 
on  the  subject  that  had  attracted  his  notice  :  having  thus  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  living  would  be  worthily  bestowed,  he 
made  me  the  means  of  conveying  it ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
month  I  handed  over  to  Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey  the  presentation 
under  the  great  seal  to  a  rectory  of  the  value  of  upwards  of 
three  hundred  a-year,  besides  house  and  glebe.  Even  the  fees 
had  been  paid  by  Lord  Truro.  The  transaction  altogether,  I 
need  hardly  add,  was  a  wonderful  surprise  as  well  as  pleasure 
to  Landor. 

The  most  important  of  the  poetical  pieces  in  the  volume  I 
am  now  noticing,  were  five  dramatic  scenes  on  a  subject  £umr 
liarised  already  to  poetical  readers  by  a  very  great  genius.  Ltn- 
dor  had  been  much  moved  by  the  story  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  of 
which  he  wrote  to  me  in  1850,  thinking  it  the  most  deeply 
])athctic  of  any  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

*When  I  was  at  Rome  I  Tiaited  freqnently  Lady  Mary  Deerimret,  after- 
wards  Lady  Coventry ;  and  yet  more  frequently  I  forgot  the  object  <tf  my 
visit  to  palazzo  Barberini,  and  turned  impolsiYely  to  the  room  oontauimg 
the  portrait  of  Beatrice.  Nothing  else  could  fix  my  attention:  my  heazt 
rose  violently  with  more  than  one  emotion.  Shdl^  has  shown  great 
delicacy  in  overshadowing  the  incest,  hut  the  violent  language  he  gives  to 
Beatrice  somewhat  lowers  her.  Alas,  alas,  poor  Cend  1  sh6  never  told  her 
grief.  Of  this  I  am  certain.  In  her  heart  was  the  same  heroism  as  that  of 
Prometheus :  no  torture  could  extort  the  dreadful  secret:  she  would  havp 
died  without  disclosing  it.  1  had  once  an  inclination  myself  to  wzite  a  few 
scenes  of  this  sad  and  sacred  drama.' 

Not  only  his  inclination  is  expressed  here,  but  the  manner 
in  which  he  intended  to  treat  his  theme ;  and  very  soon  he  was 
at  work  upon  it.  At  first  the  scenes  were  not  to  be  in  veise, 
but  the  passion  and  imagination  of  a  subject  of  this  kind  over- 
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flow  almost  necessarily  the  low  banks  of  prose.  The  first  three 
scenes  show  Cenci's  character  and  home,  and  the  last  two  ex- 
hibit his  daughter's  sufferings  and  death.  Of  Italian  character, 
in  its  highest  and  lowest  grades,  a  singular  and  intimate  know- 
ledge is  displayed ;  and  there  is  marvellous  skill  in  revealing 
just  enough,  and  only  enough,  to  render  a  horrible  story  intel- 
ligible :  but  what  is  said  by  himself  of  the  scenes  is  other- 
wise perfectly  true,  that '  they  interfere  very  little  with  Shelley's 
'  noble  tragedy.'  When  first  sent  to  me  they  were  inscribeil 
to  the  memory  of  Beddoes,  a  man  who  wasted  on  wild  and  im- 
practicable subjects  a  genius  only  second  to  the  highest  in  tra^c 
poetry.    *  In  laying  these  scattered  lines  of  mine,*  Landor  wrote, 

*  on  the  recently-closed  grave  of  Beddoes, /M/i<7ar  inani  munere  ; 

*  but  it  is,  if  not  a  merit,  at  least  a  somewhat  of  self-satisfac- 

*  tion,  to  be  among  the  earliest,  if  among  the  humblest,  in  my 

*  oblation.  Nearly  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  a  work  of 
'  the  same  wealth  of  genius  as  Death's  JestDijok  hath  been 

*  given  to  the  world.'  This  ho  rephiced  after^vanls  by  a  dedi- 
cation to  Miss  Lynn  (since  Mrs.  Lynn.  Linton),  a  lady  for  whose 
character  and  attainments  lie  had  an  extreme  admiration,  whoso 
books  gave  him  high  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  the  most  un- 
affected kind,  and  from  whose  visits  and  correspondence  he  de- 
rived not  a  small  portion  of  his  happiness  in  these  later  years. 

Of  the  other  poems  included  in  Lad  Fruit,  or  in  the  two 
later  issues  of  I>nj  Sticks  and  Hellenics  Enlanjed,  those  that 
alone  require  present  allusion  from  me  are  such  as  had  any  (M^r- 
Bonal  significance  or  interest.  Some  had  fonuerly  ]>ccn  print^'d 
in  less  perfect  shape ;  a  much  larger  numlier  should  never  havt; 
been  printed  at  all ;  a  few,  upon  grave  subjects,  had  hLs  old  ex- 
quisite grace  of  diction ;  and  another  few,  even  upon  su]>j(H:ts 
almost  too  trivial  to  put  into  verse,  were  so  good  as  to  take  rank 
with  the  best  things  of  that  sort  to  be  found  in  books  befi»re 
book-making  was.  They  are  of  what  may  ]>e  railed  the  uM 
Ktyle,  in  which  ho  printed  his  first  imitation  of  the  manner  of 
bifl  favourite  Latin  poet. 

*  Anreliaft,  sire  of  Hanfrrineiwcfi! 
Tht'P  thy  old  friend  CHtnllaH  blesM^ 
And  scndtf  thee  six  fiuo  wmtercreues. 
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There  are  who  would  not  think  me  quite 
(Unless  we  were  old  friends)  polite 
To  mention  whom  you  should  inTlte. 

Look  at  them  well;  and  turn  it  o*er 

In  your  own  mind  .  .  I*d  haye  but  four  •  • 

Lueullns,  Gasar,  and  two  more.* 

Something  of  that  style  we  may  also  discover  in  these  little 
following  pieces,  where  he  sketches  the  popular  Matho  ;  where 
he  gives  a  hint  to  his  own  critics ;  and  where  he  rebukes  our 
good  Kenyon  for  deserting  his  cottage  at  Wimbledon. 

'  Deep  forests  hide  the  stoutest  oaks ; 
Hazels  make  sticks  for  market-folks; 
He  who  comes  soon  to  his  estate 
Dies  poor;  the  rich  heir  is  the  late. 
Sere  i^y  shaded  Shakespeare's  brow; 
But  Matho  is  a  poet  now.' 


'Wearers  of  rings  and  chainsi 
Pray  do  not  take  the  pains 

To  set  me  right. 
In  Tain  my  faults  ye  quote; 
I  write  as  others  wrote 

On  Sunium's  height.' 


'  Wimbledon  has  all  charms  for  me  I 
Per  Bacco,  I  would  rather  see, 
Than  all  the  crowds  that  crowd  the  gate 
Before  the  greatest  of  the  great, 
The  gander  and  the  goose  upon 
Your  little  mere  at  Wimbledon.' 

Kor  is  it  absent  from  such  graver  moods  as  I  may  illustrate 
by  three  other  poems  of  equal  brevity,  in  which,  though  with 
also  equal  simplicity  and  directness  of  expression,  there  is  a  tone 
half-soothing  in  the  sadness,  and  a  colouring  as  of  autumn  sun- 
sets, rather  soft  and  rich  than  sorrowful  or  mournful. 

*  False  are  our  dreams,  or  there  are  fields  below 
To  which  the  weariest  feet  the  swiftest  go; 
And  there  are  bitter  streams  the  wretched  blesg^ 
Before  whose  thirst  they  lose  their  bitterness. 
'Tis  hard  to  loye !  to  unlove  harder  yet  I 
Not  so  to  die — and  then,  perhaps,  forget.* 


'  The  place  where  soon  I  think  to  lie 
In  its  old  creviced  nook  hard-by 
Bears  many  a  weed : 
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If  parties  bring  jon  there,  will  yoa 
Drop  alily  in  a  grain  or  two 
Of  wiilitlowcr-Bced? 

I  shall  not  »vc  it,  and  (too  surel) 
I  shall  not  ovi-r  h«'tir  tluit  yonr 

Light  stup  was  there; 
Bat  the  rich  odonr  some  fine  day 
Will,  what  I  cannot  do,  repay 

That  little  care.* 


*  The  grateful  heart  for  all  thinf^s  bleHse* 
Not  only  joy,  bnt  grief  endears: 
I  love  you  for  your  few  caresses, 
I  love  you  for  my  many  tears.' 

Tliat  last  is  very  perfect.  Nor  less  beautiful  in  its  tender- 
ness and  delicacy,  as  well  as  very  atfecting  for  other  reason.^, 
are  his  many  recollections  of  his  earliest  friend,  his  sister  Elizii- 
betk  Old  ago  ever  links  to  the  present  the  most  distant  past ; 
and,  in  his  memories  of  her,  their  old  schooln)om  not  seen  for 
nearly  eighty  years  is  overshadowed  ])y  her  still-unclianj^cd  cedar 
8wn  only  yestenlay.  Among  these  fruits  too,  the  pnnluce  of 
old  age  thus  gathered,  there  is  not  wanting,  at  times,  an  aus- 
terer  llavour ;  and  there  was  as  yet  no  weakness  in  his  voice 
when  he  uplifted  it  against  tyranny  or  wrong.  Tliero  are  few 
of  his  lines  on  Kossuth  that  have  not  the  ring  of  the  true  meUL 
Ab  in  the  descriptive  touch  of  his  passage  of  the  desert  aftiT 
the  Sultan  had  unlocked  the  gates  for  him  ;  or  where  he  thanks 
the  Turk  for  having  done  that  fearless  deed  of  justice  and  hu- 
manitj. 

'  In  vain  two  proud  usurpers  side  by  side, 

Meschid  I  would  shake  thy  throne : 
Bit  firm ;  these  outlaws  of  tlie  world  deride. 
And  fear  thy  God  alone : 

The  Merciful  and  Mighty,  Wise  and  Just, 

Who  lays  the  ])rond  man  low. 
Who  raifses  up  the  fallm  from  the  dust. 

And  liidrt  the  captive  go.* 

Belonging  also  to  these  latest  y«Mrs  am  several  critical  poems  ; 
and  from  one  of  them  descriptive  of  c»»nt''mpor:iry  i)Oots,wiitteu 
in  hexameters  at  the  rtH|aest  of  Hare,  who  had  a  strange  liking 
for  such  ungainly  intruders  u|>on  a  language  rntirel}-  uusuit<  d 
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to  them,  I  take  some  lines  on  Wordswoitli  confirmatoiy  of  what 
was  lately  said  as  to  Landor's  final  belief  in  regard  to  him, 

*  Wordsworth,  well  pleas'd  with  himself,  cured  little  for  modem  or  ancieiit, 
His  was  the  moor  and  the  tarzi,  the  recess  in  the  mountain,  the  woodland 
Scattered  with  trees  far  and  wide,  trees  nerer  too  solenm  or  loftj, 
Neyer  entangled  with  pLints  oyemmning  the  Tillager's  footpath. 
Eqnahle  was  he  and  pUin;  and  tho*  wandering  a  little  in  wisdom. 
Ever  was  English  at  heart.    If  his  words  were  too  many;  if  Faney^s 
Fnmitiire  lookt  rather  scant  in  a  whitewashed  and  homely  apartment; 
If  in  his  rural  designs  there  is  sameness  and  tameness;  if  often 
Feehleness  is  there  for  hreath ;  if  his  pendl  wants  rounding  and  pointing; 
Few  of  this  age  or  the  last  stand  out  on  the  like  elevation. 
There  is  a  sheepfold  he  raised  which  my  memory  loves  to  revisit, 
Bheepf  old  whose  wall  shall  endure  when  there  is  not  a  stone  of  the  palace.' 

Another  poem  in  the  collection  was  addressed  to  his  brother 
Eobert,  and  is  not  now  to  be  named  without  sorrowful  addition. 
Both  Landor^s  surviving  brothers  were  living  in  the  antonm  of 
1865,  when  this  biography  was  begun ;  and  at  this  Easter  of 
1869,  when  it  approaches  to  its  tardy  completion,  both  are  passed 
away.  Henry  died  three  years  ago ;  and  it  is  little  more  than 
three  weeks  since  I  stood  at  the  grave  which  closed  over  Bobert, 
the  last  of  this  family  of  remarkable  men.*  Without  him  the 
book  could  not  have  been  written ;  he  took  a  natural  interest 
in  what  he  had  helped  so  much ;  and  I  should  hardly  else  have 
persisted  against  the  many  difficulties  of  my  task.  To  his  writ- 
ings, and  to  the  extraordinary  likeness  between  his  genius  and 
his  brother's,  many  references  have  been  made ;  and  what  I  may 
now  permit  myself  to  say  of  his  character  will  be  said  least  ob- 
trusively in  connection  with  this  poem.  One  allusion  in  it, 
which  had  given  him  pain,  I  shall  transcribe  with  his  own  mar- 
ginal comment  upon  it,  sent  me  at  the  time. 

*  Thine  is  the  care  to  keep  our  native  Bprings 
Pure  of  pollution,  clear  of  weeds;  hut  thine 
Are  also  graver  cares,  with  fortune  hlest 
Not  above  competence,  with  duties  charged 
Which  with  more  zeal  and  prudence  none  perform. 
There  are  who  guide  the  erring,  tend  the  sick. 
Nor  frown  the  starving  from  a  half -dosed  door; 


*  Charles  Landor  was  in  his  seventy-third  year,  when  he  died  of  an 
illness  rendered  serious  only  by  his  too  great  confidence  in  his  strength. 
Henry  survived  to  his  eigh^-seventh  year,  Bobert  to  hia  eighty-eighth, 
and  Walter  to  his  ninetieth. 
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But  none  beside  mj  brother,  none  beside, 

In  sUll  thick-litter'd  or  on  mitred  throne, 

Giyes  the  more  needy  all  the  Church  g^ves  him. 

Unaided,  tho*  years  press  and  health  declines. 

By  aught  of  clerical  or  homan  aid, 

Thon  senrest  God,  and  God*s  poor  gnests,  alone.* 

'  Few  things  of  little  consequence  hare  eTcr  g^ven  mc  so  much  morti- 
fleation  as  this  praise ;  the  more  painful  because  it  was  kindly  intended. 
Neither  my  brother,  nor  any  other  person,  ever  heard  me  ttav  what  I  had 
given  to  the  poor.  If  I  had  given  only  *  all  the  Church  gives  me,*  they 
would  not  have  received,  in  sixty  years,  so  much  as  sixpence.  I  never  re- 
ceived a  farthing  from  the  Church  in  my  life.  Tho  income  arising  from 
my  living,  which  is  less  than  tho  income  arising  from  the  6,000/.  my 
mother  had  previously  given  me  to  purchase  it  with,  does  not  pay  my 
curate  and  other  such  expenses.  I  lose  200/.  a- year  by  being  a  clergyman. 
I  am  that  much  poorer  than  I  should  have  been  as  a  laj'man,  after  bring- 
ing my  own  private  property  into  the  Chureh ;  aud  what  little  I  can  si>are 
for  charity  is  from  my  other  personal  resourees.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
ease.  The  vicar  of  a  parish  adjoining  mine,  equally  unaided,  has  H]H'nt 
800/.  in  building  one  church,  and  500/.  in  restoring  another.  But  how 
could  my  brother  have  learnt  luy  virtues  but  from  me  ?  and  how  can  I 
escape  the  contempt  which  such  boasting  must  provoke  ?  I  would  rather 
be  thought  deserving  of  a  halter  for  my  rapacity  than  of  commendations 
fur  chanty  claimed  by  myself.* 

What  is  implied  in  this  remonstrance  (addressed  also  at  the 
time  to  his  brother  in  almost  tho  same  words),  not  merely  of 
independence,  conscientiousness,  and  tho  sense  of  justice,  but 
of  their  never-failing  accompaniment  of  self-denial,  attended 
Mr.  Landor  through  every  part  of  his  long  life.  At  its  outset, 
when  an  income  ])lacing  him  above  want  had  been  secured  to 
him,  he  resigned  his  fellowship  at  Oxfortl  ])ecause  he  bt^lieved 
•nch  endowments  to  have  been  intended  only  for  gentlemen  or 
scholars  who  had  no  other  suflicicnt  means.  At  its  closi>,  and 
the  close  of  his  ministry  in  an  establishment  which  had  with- 
held from  him  all  her  worldly  rewards,  and  had  accepted  for 
nzty  years  his  labour  unpaid  even  by  lal)ourer's  hire,  his  only 
desire  was,  by  such  bequests  as  he  could  make  on  hif*  deatli, 
to  improve  the  church  of  his  vicarage  for  its  next  successor.* 

*  At  a  cost  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds*  entirely  paid 
bj  his  estate,  this  \noiM  work  has  been  accoiuphnhtMl  aiucv  bin  dnitb ;  aud 
I  quote  a  few  sent^'uces  from  the  brass  tablet  in  the  renovMtrd  churrh 
which  records  the  fact  and  preserves  his  meniory.  *  The  R4'v.  ItoN'rt  Kyn-s 
'  Landor,  Master  of  .\rts  in  the  rniversity  of  Oxford  and  sometime  Scholar 
*  and  Fellow  of  Worcester  Collugc  in  the  same  University,  was  instituted 
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I  stood  myself  by  his  grave;  and  amid  the  entiie  pariah,  the 
poor,  the  well-to-do,  and  the  children  of  his  schools  whom  the 
great  lady  of  the  place  had  put  into  mourning,  I  saw  no  £ioe 
unmoved.  For  all  the  forty  years  while  incumbent  of  Bizling- 
ham,  he  was  never,  for  a  single  Sunday,  absent  from  his  parish, 
nor,  until  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year,  absent  even  from 
his  pulpit  Yet,  by  the  mere  character  of  his  accomplishments, 
to  speak  of  nothing  higher,  society  must  have  had  for  him  the 
charms  which  it  always  yields  to  one  fitted  to  shine  in  it.  He 
had  travelled  in  early  life,  had  taken  part  in  many  public  dis- 
cussions as  a  writer  in  journals  and  reviews,  was  a  really  bril- 
liant  talker  up  to  the  year  but  one  before  he  died,  and  had  an 
amount  as  well  as  variety  of  knowledge  of  a  quite  uncommon 
kind.  Nor  was  there  anything  ho  knew  that  he  had  not  ready 
for  use ;  and  I  remember  how  much  he  surprised  me,  in  the  last 
conversation  I  had  with  him,  by  his  homely  social  pictures  and 
illustrations  of  a  period  beyond  all  others  least  authentically 
known  to  us,  which  he  had  drawn,  besides  graver  matters  of 
higher  importance,  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  He  had 
the  quick  gray  eyes  of  his  brother  Walter ;  had  a  wonderful 
resemblance  to  him  in  his  voice,  in  a  laugh  as  frequent  and 
genial  though  less  loud  and  prolonged,  in  modes  of  expressing 
himself,  even  in  turns  and  tones  of  Warwickshire  speech  which 
vre  may  fancy  Shakespeare  himself  to  have  had;  but  he  was 
much  taller,  and  had  more  refined  and  handsome  features.  Alto- 
gether he  was  a  man,  this  quiet  rector  of  a  sequestered  countiy 
parish,  who  by  natural  gifts  as  well  as  great  acquirements  might 
have  been  expected  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world ;  but  there 
was  a  wisdom  also  possessed  by  him  which  explains  the  life  he 
preferred  to  live. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  more  sensitive  on  points 
of  honour,  but  he  had  obligations  to  faith  and  duty  higher  than 
even  this,  and  one  allegiance  which  was  always  supreme.  The 
object  of  one  of  his  tragedies  was  to  show,  how,  by  a  Christian, 

*  Rector  of  Hafford  with  Birlingham  in  1829.    He  diligently  execated  the 

*  prieBt'B  offico  in  this  parish  until  he  departed  this  Ufe  on  Jan.  26, 1869, 

*  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.    B.y  his  last  will  he  directed  this  church  to  be 

*  rcbailt  out  of  his  estate,  which  was  perfected  in  the  year  1872.* 
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dishonour  itself  might  he  home ;  and  to  him  was  expreBsed,  in 
that,  all  haman  trial  Tmth  in  the  very  smallest  things  he 
thought  of  equal  importance  as  in  the  veiy  greatest :  and  we 
have  seen  that  when  another  of  his  tragedies  was  ohtaining  un- 
expected success  hy  having  heen  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron,  he 
insisted  on  being  announced  as  its  writer;  just  as,  when  his 
Fawn  o/Sertorius  was  universally  ascribed  to  his  brother,  he 
at  once  had  the  error  publicly  corrected.  He  would  have  re- 
jected with  as  infinite  scorn  any  advantage  to  he  purchased  by 
flUence  as  any  gain  to  be  got  by  a  lie.  He  would  rest  in  nothing 
that  he  did  not  think  to  be  true ;  and  it  was  the  impregpiability 
of  his  belief  in  the  religion  whose  minister  he  was,  that  had  very 
early  rendered  distasteful  to  him  the  kind  of  worldly  success  which 
he  had  seen  for  the  most  part  to  consist  in  adhering  to  the  forms 
and  giving  up  the  substance  as  well  as  guidance  of  Christianity. 
The  drift  of  his  noble  romance  of  the  Fountain  ofAreihttsa  is  a 
comparison  of  the  results  of  revelation  in  the  modem  world  with 
those  of  reason  in  the  ancient ;  and  the  end  is  to  show  that  if 
the  moral  and  religious  institutions  of  men  have  become  happier 
through  divine  illumination,  so  much  the  more  feeble  would 
•eem  to  have  become  their  ability  to  appreciate  the  benefit  aad 
profit  by  its  splendour.  The  old  world  and  the  new  are  brought 
fiioe  to  face ;  and  the  ancients,  exerting  the  reason  which  was 
their  unassisted  guide,  bring  the  modems  to  the  test  of  the 
Christianity  they  profess,  and  find  their  conduct  in  unceasing  con- 
tndiction  to  their  faith.  Of  the  wit  and  philosophy  with  which 
that  fine  fiincy  is  worked  out,  or  of  the  vividness  of  imagination 
with  which  his  tale  of  Sertorius  is  told  in  all  its  beauty,  mystery, 
and  tragedy,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  But  posterity  will 
find  these  books,  if  it  has  time  to  attend  to  anything  done  in  our 
day ;  in  its  gallery  will  be  a  place  for  both  the  brothers ;  and  not 
far  from  the  plinth  that  bears  Walter  Savage  Landor*8  name, 
will  be  that  which  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Kobsrt  £teb 
Lavdob. 

We  met  them  in  the  street  snd  gave  not  wmj; 
When  they  were  gone  we  lifted  ap  both  hands. 
And  said  to  neighboon,  Tkae  were  wun  ifuUedf 

Ihoae  lines,  which  are  from  Scenes  for  a  Study ^  recall  ma 

II 
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to  that  work.  *  I  will  hope/  Lander  wrote  to  me  in  December 
1855, '  to  send  yon  on  my  birthday,  when  I  shall  enter  on  mj 
'  eightynsecond  year,  some  scenes  for  the  study.  I  write  one 
'  day  and  correct  the  next,  and  some  days  do  a  little  of  both. 
'  The  Muses,  wo  hear,  are  the  daughters  of  Memoiy.  In  the 
'  nature  and  course  of  things,  the  mother  should  go  first.  With 
'  me  it  is  so.  But  I  doubt  whether  you  will  find  the  young 
'  ladies  looking  so  fresh  and  active  as  they  should  da'  The 
doubt  was  not  justified.  Barely  had  anything  better  been  Jone 
by  this  extraordinary  old  man  than  these  dozen  scenes  in  which 
he  had  told  again  the  ancient  story  of  the  two  gamblers  in  am- 
bition and  love  who  threw  between  them  for  the  stake  of  the 
world.  The  place  (excepting  only  of  the  last  dialogue)  is  ^ypt; 
the  time,  that  of  the  victory  of  Actium;  the  principal  incidents, 
the  deaths  of  Antony  and  of  Cleopatra,  the  murder  of  Csesarion, 
son  to  Cleopatra  and  Julius  Caesar,  with  the  capture  of  Lucius 
and  Marcus,  children  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony ;  and  the  lead- 
ing peculiarity  of  the  whole,  great  force  and  distinctness  of  cha- 
racter. The  two  triumvirs,  victorious  and  vanquished,  axe  as 
finely  contrasted  as  their  fortunes.  The  one,  in  his  success 
waiting  and  far-seeing,  but  crafty,  selfish,  and  calmly  treacher- 
ous ;  the  other,  rougher  in  his  adversity,  with  louder  laugh  and 
less  tolerant  speech,  become  less  patient  and  more  reckless,  bat 
still  generous  and  trustful  as  well  as  proud  and  bold,  Roman 
soldier  and  lover  to  the  last.  Octavius  has  a  fedse  ^end  in 
Dolabella,  who  unsuccessfully  tries  to  undermine  him;  and  An- 
tony has  a  loyal  adversary  in  Agrippa,  the  conqueror  at  Actium, 
who  vainly  strives  to  serve  him :  the  one  meant  to  be  as  typical 
of  the  new  empire  that  is  coming,  as  the  other  of  the  old  le- 
public  that  is  gone.  But  this  is  done  without  strain.  We  an 
only  conscious  of  it  as  of  the  contrasting  influences  of  lEgjJii 
and  of  Eome,  which  are  all  the  more  strongly  felt  as  the  art  of 
them  is  never  obtruded.  Eome  herself  seems  dwarfed  with  her 
turbulent  victories  and  deities,  in  the  huge  silent  presence  ci 

those 

*  Mild  Gods  both  aims  upon  the  knees ;' 

and  there  is  a  very  fine  effect  in  the  scene  where  the  death  of 
Antony  is  announced,  and  Octavius  is  at  the  summit  of  hii 
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friumph,  when,  from  the  poet  who  is  his  friend  and  fellow-cap- 
tain, Cornelius  Gallos,  there  falls  upon  him  unexpectedly,  like 
a  cold  blast  from  a  sepulchre,  elegiac  verses  on  the  mighty  of 
the  earth,  to  tell  him  they  are  only  earth,  and  that  death  claims 
earth  for  its  heritage.  Not  all  I  have  thus  described,  however, 
is  what  most  of  all  deserves  remembrance  in  these  fine  Scenes. 
Undoubtedly  their  masterpiece  is  the  character  and  death  of 
Csesarion.  Everything  beyond  even  poetic  warrant  in  making 
this  boy  and  his  mother  su  young*  is  to  be  freely  forgiven  for 
the  extraordinary  beauty  it  imparts  to  the  sketch.  The  lad  has 
never  left  the  side  of  Cleopatra  and  her  women,  but  nevertheless 
he  is  the  son  of  Julius ;  and  his  manly,  almost  martial  confi- 
dence, displayed  with  all  the  feminine  enjoyment  of  a  nature 
which  is  nothing  without  something  it  can  trust  to  and  love, 
has  an  enchanting  effect.  Cleopatra  herself  has  such  belief 
in  it,  and  is  so  confident  tliat  in  the  presence  of  Romans  the 
•on  of  Caraar  will  be  safe ;  nay,  she  has  such  faith  in  his  power, 
protected  by  his  father*8  name,  also  to  save  even  the  sons  of 
Antony ;  that  she  trusts  him  into  his  cousin's  camp.  Tliis  of 
coarse  is  &tal  to  Cacsarion ;  but  the  opportunity  for  the  poet  is 
a  fine  one,  and  the  scene  where  the  boy,  betrayed  and  murdered, 
yet  trusts  and  loves  to  the  last  the  man  who  murders  him,  is  as 
pathetic  as  anything  ever  written  by  Landor. 

To  this  account,  that  the  reader  may  to  some  extent  judge 
whether  the  power  to  sustain  so  masterly  a  conception  had  been 
weakened  by  the  strain  of  the  poet's  eighty-two  years,  I  will 

*  I  remonstrated  with  Landor  on  this  point ;  and  here  wat  hit  reply. 

*  I  don*t  think  the  point  so  certain  as  yon  appear  to  think  it  is.  There  were 

*  diflerences  between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother  at  the  time  when  Jnlini 
'  Csaarwent  into  Egypt ;  and  he  settled  them  on  his  arriraL  She  was  car- 
'  lied  up  into  his  bedroom  on  a  man's  shoulders  in  a  coverlet.  She  and  her 
'  brother  were  minors,  under  tutelage.  Eastern  kings  and  qneens  are  not 
«  minors  after  twelve.    At  twelve  girls  are  marriageable.    I  donbt  if  Cleo- 

*  patra  wat  much  above  thirteen  when  Cttsariun  was  bom ;  certainly  not 
*fomrUen.  Now  it  is  easy  to  know  at  what  time  Antony  came  into  Egypt, 
'  and  idien  he  died.'  Unfortunately  it  is  the  very  ease  with  which  dates 
Biaj  be  computed  that  overturns  altogether  Landor's  theory.  She  was,  I 
fear,  as  certainly  bom  b.c.  69  as  the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought  B.C.  80. 
The  story  of  the  coverlet  is  no  more  than  a  tradition  prt'served  by  Plutarch 
of  the  way  in  which  she  got  herself  carried,  in  the  form  of  a  bale  of  gtKMlii, 
inlo  the  chamber  of  Catar,  whom  she  was  bent  on  fascinating  to  her  wiU. 
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BodkYII. 


add  some  illustrations  from  the  Scenes  themaelyes,  now  not 
easily  obtainable  by  any  one. 


I. 

Antony, 


Cl^opatmm 
Antony. 

n. 

Mee<tna$, 


CutOrJLTBk  00N8B1IT8  TO  DZS  WtTH  AXTOtlT. 

OeneroQB,  pions  gizl  I 
Danghter  of  Ptolemies  1  thoa  hast  not  won 
A  lower  man  than  they.    Thy  name  shall  tisa 
AboTe  the  pyramids,  abore  the  stars ; 
Nations  yet  wild  shall  that  name  dyilise, 
And  glorions  poets  shake  their  theatres 
And  stagger  kings  and  emperors  with  i^plaosa. 
I  was  not  bom  to  die ;  but  I  was  bom 
To  leaye  the  world  with  Antony,  and  wiU. 
The  greatest  of  all  eastern  kings  died  thns. 
The  greater  than  all  eastern  kings  thns  died. 


Oetavitu. 
Mee<tna$. 
Oetaviui, 


BfBCBNAS  ADYISBS  OCTAYIUS. 

All  may  be  won,  well  handled ;  bnt  the  ear 
Is  not  the  thing  to  hold  by.    Show  men  gold. 
Entangle  them  in  Gallic  tnrqnoises, 
Tie  stnbbom  necks  with  ropes  of  Unshing  pearls^ 
Seat  them  on  ivoiy  from  the  realms  of  Ind, 
Angnr  them  consulates,  pro-consnlates. 
Make  their  eyes  widen  into  proyinces. 
And,  gleaming  fnrther  onward,  tetrarchies. 
It  strikes  me  now  that  we  may  offer  GaUns 
The  prefecture  of  Egypt. 

Sometime  hence ; 
Better  consult  Agiippa. 

None  more  trusty. 
Yet  our  Agrippa  hath  strange  whims ;  he  dotes 
Upon  old  Borne,  the  Bome  of  matted  beards 
And  of  curt  tunics ;  of  old  Bome's  old  laws 
Worm-eaten  long  . . . 


in. 

Oetamui. 


What  thb  Bom  of  Auousttjs  is  to  bx. 

I  wish  this  country  settled,  us  retum*d. 
Besolved  am  I  to  do  what  none  hath  done. 
And  only  Julius  ever  purposed  doing; 
BesolTed  to  render  Bome,  beneath  my  rule, 
A  second  Alexandria.    Corinth,  Carthage, 
One  autumn  saw  in  stubble ;  not  a  wreath 
Enough  to  crown  a  capital  was  left. 
Nor  capital  to  crown  its  pillar,  none ; 
But  here  behold  what  glorious  edifices ! 
What  palaces  1  what  temples !  what  august 
Kings !  how  unmoTed  is  eyety  countenance 
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Abore  the  erowd  I    And  so  it  wm  in  life. 
No  other  city  in  the  world,  from  west 
To  east,  teems  boilt  for  rich  and  poor  mlike. 
In  Athens,  Antioch,  Miletos,  Rhodes, 
The  richest  Roman  conld  not  shelter  him 
Against  the  dog-star;  here  the  poorest  slare 
Finds  refnge  nnder  granite,  here  he  sleeps 
Noiseless,  and  when  he  wakens,  dips  his  hand 
Into  the  treasured  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Mee^mat,    I  wish,  Octavins,  thon  wonldst  carry  henee 
For  thy  own  worship  one  of  those  mild  Gods 
Both  arms  upon  the  knees:  'tis  time  that  all 
Should  imitate  this  postore. 


TV.  A  P0BT-80LDIIB*B  PUVUXHCSI. 

OctaviuM  (to  a  QMord^.  Call  OaUns  hither. 

Oallut.  Casarl  what  commands  f 

Oct4M9iu».    I  would  intrust  a  legion,  more  than  one, 

To  our  friend  Qallus :  I  would  fix  him  here 
In  Egypt :  none  is  abler  to  coerce 
The  turbulent. 

OuOtu,  Let  others  flap  their  limbs 

With  lotus-lesTes  when  Sirins  flames  above ; 
Give  me  the  banks  of  Anio,  where  younj;  Spriug, 
Who  knows  not  half  the  names  of  her  own  flowers, 
Looks  into  Bummeree  eyes  and  wakes  him  up 
Alert,  and  laughs  at  him  until  he  lifts 
His  rod  of  roses,  and  she  runs  away. 

Oetaviui,    And  has  that  lorely  queen  no  charm  for  thee  T 

Galiui,        If  truth  be  spoken  of  her,  and  it  may. 

Since  she  is  powerless  and  deserted  now, 

Tho*  more  than  thrice  seven  years  have  oome  and  stolen 

Day  after  day  a  leaf  or  two  of  bloom. 

She  has  but  changed  her  beauty ;  the  soft  tears 

Fall,  one  would  think,  to  make  it  spring  afresh. 


y.  DOULBSLLA  C0UH8BL8  AkTOKT  TO  SUBBEICDKB  CJEBAltlON. 

IMabflla,  Create  a  generosity  of  soul 

In  one  whom  couquost  now  hath  mad«'  Fi'onri' ; 
Bid  him  put  forth  his  power,  it  now  in  greater 
Than  any  man's :  coii8ider  what  a  frit* ud 
Ciesarion  hath  in  Julius,  all  whose  woauds 
Will  bleed  afresh  before  the  aHsemblid  tribes 
On  the  imperial  robe  thy  hands  outspruad 
With  its  wide  rents,  for  every  God  a1)OT0 
And  ereiy  Roman  upon  earth  to  number. 

Anicmf*      Ah !  those  were  days  worth  living  o*er  again. 
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Bookyn. 


Dolabella. 


Antony. 


VL 

Antony. 
Agripp<i. 


Antony, 


AgrippcL. 
Antony, 

vn. 

Agrippa, 
Antony. 


Agrippa. 


Antony. 


My  Cleopatra  I  nerer  will  we  part; 
Thy  son  shall  reign  in  Egypt. 

Mnch  I  f ear'd, 
O  Antony,  thy  rancour  might  preyail 
Against  thy  pradenoe.    Ciesar  bears  no  ranoonr. 
Too  little  is  that  heart  for  honest  hatred. 
The  seix>ent  the  most  venomoas  hath  just 
Enongh  of  venom  for  one  deadly  wound ; 
He  strikes  but  onee,  and  then  he  glides  away. 


Ahtont  spbaxs  of  his  Fbismds  to  Aobipfa. 

But  many  yet  are  left  me,  brave  and  true. 

When  Fortune  hath  deserted  ns,  too  late 

Comes  Valour,  standing  us  in  little  stead. 

They  who  would  die  for  us  are  just  the  men 

We  should  not  push  on  death  or  throw  away. 

Too  true  1    Octavius  with  his  golden  wand 

Hath  reacht  from  far  some  who  defied  his  sword .  •  • 

I  have  too  long  stood  balancing  the  world 

Not  to  know  well  its  weight :  of  that  frail  erost 

Friends  are  the  lightest  atoms. 

NotsoaU. 
I  thought  of  Dolabella  and  the  resl 


Ahtoht*s  last  Bsquest  to  Aobifpa. 

Thy  gladness  gladdens  me. 
Bursting  so  suddenly.    What  happy  change  1 
Thou  hast  a  little  daughter,  my  old  friend. 
And  I  two  little  sons — I  had  at  least — 
Give  her  the  better  and  the  braver  one. 
When  by  thy  care  he  comes  to  riper  age. 

0  Antony  I  the  changes  of  our  earth 

Are  suddener  and  oftener  than  the  moon*s; 

On  hers  we  calculate,  not  so  on  ours, 

But  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  wilful  Gods, 

Inflexible,  yet  sometimes  not  malign. 

They  have  done  much  for  me,  nor  shall  reproach 

Against  them  pass  my  lips :  I  might  have  asked. 

But  never  thought  of  asking,  what  desert 

Was  mine  for  half  the  blessings  they  bestowed. 

1  will  not  question  them  why  they  have  cast 
Mj  greatness  and  my  happiness  so  low; 
They  have  not  taken  from  me  their  best  gift, 
A  heart  for  ever  open  to  my  friends. 


CiBSABIOM. 

Agrippa,  didst  thou  mark  that  comely  boyf 


vni. 

Octaviut. 

Agrippa,     I  did  indeed. 
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Octavitu. 


Agrippa* 


OctariuM. 
Jgrippa, 


IX. 

Agrippa, 


Mecancu, 


Agrippa, 


There  is,  methinki,  in  him 
A  iiomewhat  not  unlike  onr  common  friend. 
Unlike  ?    There  never  was  snch  similar 
Expression.     I  remember  Cains  Jnlins 
In  yoQth,  although  luj  elder  by  some  years ; 
Well  I  remember  that  high-vaulted  brow, 
Those  eyes  of  eagle  nnder  it,  those  lips 
At  which  the  Senate  and  the  people  stood 
Expectant  for  their  portals  to  unclose ; 
Then  speech,  not  womanly  but  manly  sweet. 
Came  from  them,  and  shed  pleasure  as  the  mom 
Sheds  light. 

The  boy  has  too  much  confidence. 
Not  for  his  prototype.     When  he  threw  back 
That  hair,  in  hue  like  cinnamon,  I  thought 
I  saw  great  Julius  tossing  his  .  .  • 


AOBIPPA  PLEADS  TO  MeCJENAS  FOB  CjCBABIOK. 

My  gentle  Ciluius, 
Do  save  this  lad!     Octnvius  is  so  calm, 
I  donbt  he  hath  some  evil  in  his  breast 
A^uiuHt  the  only  scion  of  the  houbd. 
The  oqihau  child  of  Julius. 

Think,  Agrippa, 
If  there  be  safety  where  such  scion  is. 
Safety  for  you  and  me. 

The  mother  must 
Adorn  the  triumph :  but  that  boy  would  push 
Rome,  universal  Itome,  against  the  steeds 
That  should  in  i^nioniiny  bear  along 
The  image  of  her  Julius.     Think ;  when  Antony 
8how*d  but  his  vesture,  sprang  there  n(»t  tears,  hnonis. 
Curses  ?  and  sw(;pt  they  not  before  them  all 
Wlio  shared  the  parricide  ?    If  such  result 
Sprang  from  t4>m  garment,  what  must  from  the  sight 
Of  that  fresh  image  which  calls  back  again 
The  latest  of  the  gods,  and  not  the  leant. 
Who  nurtured  every  child  within  those  walls, 
And  emptied  into  ever}'  mother's  lap 
Africa,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gaiil, 
And  this  inheritance  of  mighty  kings. 
No  snch  ditigrace  mnnt  fall  on  Ciesar'ti  son. 
Spare  but  the  l»oy,  and  we  are  friends  for  ever. 


X.  OcTAVU  INTERCEDES  FOR  AnTOXY'S  CiIII.DRKX. 

//cfurita.  Are  children  always  rhihln  n? 

itfinvin.      C>  brother!  brother!  are  men  alwnys  men? 

They  are  full  grown  then  only  when  grown  up 
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Above  their  fesn.    Borne  nerer  yet  stood  nfe; 
Compees  it  roond  with  friendB  and  kindneeees, 
And  not  with  moats  of  blood.    Bemember  Thebes: 
The  towers  of  Gsdmns  toppled,  split  asander, 
Crasht:  in  the  shadow  ot  her  oLeanders 
The  pore  and  placid  Diroe  still  flows  by. 
What  shattered  to  its  base  but  cruelty 
(Mother  of  crimes,  all  lesser  than  herself) 
The  house  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  kings? 

Oetavitu,    Then  art  not  jet,  Octavia,  an  old  woman; 
Tell  not,  I  do  beseech  thee,  snoh  old  tales. 

Octaoia,     Hear  later ;  hear  what  onr  own  parents  saw. 

Where  lies  the  seed  of  Sulla?    Goold  the  walla 

Of  his  Pneneste  shelter  the  yonng  Maiins, 

Or  sabterranean  passages  praride 

Escape  ?  he  stumbled  through  the  gore  his  lather 

Had  left  in  swamps  en  our  Italian  plains. 

We  have  been  taught  these  histories  together. 

Neither  untrue  nor  profitless ;  few  years 

Hare  since  gone  by,  can  memory  too  have  gone? 

Ay,  smile,  Octayiusl  only  let  the  smile 

Be  somewhat  less  disdainfuL 

Octavius,  'Tis  unwise 

To  plant  thy  foot  where  Fortune*s  wheel  runs  on. 

Oetavia,     I  lack  not  wisdom  utterly;  my  soul 
Assures  me  wisdom  is  humanity; 
And  they  who  want  it,  wise  as  they  may  seem. 
And  ooidftdent  in  their  own  sight  and  strength. 
Beach  not  the  scope  they  aim  at. 

Worst  of  war 
Is  war  of  passion;  best  of  peace  is  peace 
Of  mind,  reposing  on  the  watchful  care 
Daily  and  nightly  of  the  household  Gods. 

These  Scenes  were  in  my  hands  throe  weeks  before  the  day 
he  had  promised  them  to  me,  and  were  indeed  published  on  that 
very  day  (30th  of  January  1856),  in  a  tract  exactly  lesembling, 
as  to  size  and  price,  that  in  which  Gebir  had  appeared  nearly 
sixty  years  before.  That  such  attributes  and  powers  of  mind 
should  so  long  have  retained  their  freshness,  that  their  unceas- 
ing exercise  over  so  wide  a  space  of  time  should  have  left  them 
neither  weakened  nor  strained,  and  that  at  its  close  this  most 
delicate  of  all  intellectual  firuit  should  exhibit  nothing  of  the 
chill  of  more  than  fourscore  winters,  may  hereafter  be  accoimted 
one  of  the  marvels  of  literature.  Nor  did  it  pass  without  notice 
at  the  time ;  not  publicly,  for  the  Scenes  had  small  acceptance 
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from  the  oritics,  but  in  qaaiters  from  which  praise  was  more 
gratefuL  *  What  an  andaonted  soul  before  his  eighty  years,' 
Mrs.  Browning  wrote  to  me  (March  1856)  after  infinite  praise 
of  the  Scenes,  *  and  how  good  for  all  other  souls  to  contemplate ! 

*  It  is  better  than  any  treatise  on  immortality !'    *  What  a  won- 

*  derfol  Landor  he  is,'  was  written  by  another  hand  in  the  same 
letter.   '  The  eye  is  not  dim,  nor  the  natural  force  abated.   That 

*  is  to  live  one's  eighty  years  indeed.  I  wish,  if  you  have  a 
'  way,  you  would  express  our  veneration  for  what  he  is,  has 

*  been,  and  we  trust  long  will  be.'  Not  that  any  undue  con- 
fidence in  this  undimmed  intellect  ever  blinded  Landor  to  the 
sense  of  how  near  he  stood  to  the  inevitable  presence ;  in  these 
Scenes  very  frequently,  and  scattered  over  all  his  last  fruit,  is 
the  lesson,  not  unwisely  at  any  time  enforced,  of  the  tranquillity 
with  which  the  rest  of  death  may  be  waited  for ;  he  was  ever 
ready  to  contemplate  calmly  in  his  own  case  what  arises  to  the 
thought  of  Antony, 

I  hare  been  litting  longer  at  life's  feast 
Than  does  me  good;  I  will  arise  and  go: 

ttnd  for  that  especially  Mr.  Carlyle  at  this  time  thanked  him. 

*  Ton  look  into  the  eyes  of  Death  withal,  as  the  brave  all  do 
'  habitually  from  an  early  period  of  thoir  course ;  and  certainly 

*  one*s  heart  answers  to  yoiL  Yea,  valiant  brother,  yea,  even 
'  80 1   There  is  a  tone  as  of  the  old  Roman  in  these  things  which 

*  does  me  good,  and  is  very  sad  to  me,  and  very  noble.' 

little  more  remains  to  be  said  of  Lander's  last  literary  la- 
boun  in  England.  The  old  tree  was  to  go  on  shedding  fruit  as 
long  as  there  was  life  in  trunk  or  bough,  and  the  last  was  never 
to  mean  anything  more  than  the  latest  Of  those  under  imme- 
diate notice  the  latest  was  the  enlargement  of  his  Hellenics; 
•sveral  new  ones  being  added,  and  several  of  the  old  ones  re- 
written ;  but  enough  will  have  been  said  of  it  if  I  add  that  it 
had  been  especially  his  study,  with  advancing  years,  to  give 
mors  and  more  of  a  severe  and  simple  character  to  all  his  writ- 
ing after  the  antique,  and  that  this  was  exclusively  tht*  o))j(M:t, 
here,  of  the  most  part  of  his  changes  or  additions.  For  this 
rsason  they  deserve  close  attention.  It  vas  an  old  sagacious 
warning  to  a  young  writer,  tliat  if  he  should  hap|)en  to  observe 
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in  his  writing  at  any  time  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  particu- 
larly fine,  he  would  do  well  to  strike  it  out ;  and,  in  revising 
those  pieces  on  classical  subjects,  Landor  was  following  the  ad- 
vice as  implicitly  after  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year  as  if  he 
had  not  reached  his  eighteenth.  I  remember  a  close  he  had  pat 
to  the  exquisite  Paris  and  CEnone  which  I  thought  extremely 
striking.  But  no,  he  said  ;  it  ended  the  poem  too  much  in  a 
flash,  which  we  below  were  fond  of,  but  which  those  on  the 
heights  of  antiquity,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  avoided.  And 
of  course  he  was  right 

The  incidents  that  led  to  his  final  departure  from  England 
are  now  briefly  to  be  named.  But  as  in  these  latter  years,  when 
he  had  ceased  to  visit  much,  he  had  been  deriving  no  incon- 
siderable enjoyment  as  well  &om  the  reading  as  from  the  writ- 
ing of  books,  some  notices  of  that  kind  of  use  of  his  leisure  may 
have  also  some  interest  for  the  reader,  and  will  here  be  properly 
interposed. 

XII.  Silent  Companions. 

All  the  recent  years,  as  they  passed,  had  found  my  old  friend 
content  with  his  few  associates  in  Bath,  and  more  and  more  in- 
disposed to  other  society.  He  made  exception  only  for  that  of 
his  books,  and  here  it  became  my  privilege  stOl  to  have  part. 
There  was  rarely  a  week  in  which  he  did  not  write  to  me  of 
some  book  as  of  a  friend  he  had  been  talking  with  ;  and  often 
so  characteristically,  that  any  account  of  this  portion  of  his  life 
would  be  incomplete  which  did  not  borrow  illustration  from  at 
least  one  or  two  of  these  letters.  Dialogues  not  imaginary  I 
may  call  them,  with  but  one  listener  until  now ;  and  my  only 
regret  in  presenting  them  is  that  space  can  be  found  for  so  few. 

To  the  first  I  shall  name  he  had  been  attracted,  by  remem- 
bering that  when  Southey  visited  him  at  Como,  in  1816,  he 
mentioned  Blanco  White  with  much  afiection  as  the  most  inter- 
esting character  he  had  left  behind  him  in  England.  '  But  he 
'  never  mentioned  him  as  the  best  dialectician  and  the  most  dis- 
*  passionate  reasoner.  He  rated  less  highly  than  I  now  perceive 
'  to  be  his  due  both  his  abilities  and  the  beauty  of  his  language. 
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*  I  had  always  thought  Whately  hia  superior;  but  I  am  converted 

*  to  the  side  of  Blanco,  who  unites  the  graces  of  poetry  and  the 

*  refinements  of  criticism,  and  superadds  to  both  a  passionate 

*  love  of  truth.     lie  is  indeed  the  very  opposite  of  a  character 

*  on  which  he  discourses  in  one  of  the  volumes ;  a  man  so  fond 

*  of  lying  that  he  lies  to  himself,  as  men  sing  to  themselves  who 

*  are  fond  of  singing.'  The  volumes  were  tlie  Life  and  Lettent 
of  Blanco  White^  of  which  the  more  he  read  the  higher  his 
opinion  became.  They  opened  a  California  to  him,  he  said, 
«  all  gold  below,  and  all  salubrity  above.'  This  admiration  did 
not  surprise  me.  The  book  has  always  seemed  to  mo  to  hold  a 
high  place  among  tlie  few  in  our  language  of  a  biographical  kind 
that  have  a  purely  and  keenly  intellectual  interest ;  ami  Blanco 
himself  was  so  uncommon  a  man,  though  the  name  is  unfamiliar 
now,  that  the  reailer  may  thank  me  for  prefacing  what  Landor 
has  to  say  by  a  few  words  of  my  own. 

It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  Blanco  White  died,  and  for 
thirty  years  before  that  time  there  were  few  names  better  known 
than  his  in  the  society  of  London  and  Oxfunl.  He  was  a  S]>ani- 
ardf  born  in  the  same  year  as  Landor;  his  father  of  an  Irish 
stock,  settled  in  Seville,  then  the  most  bigoteil  town  in  Spain ; 
and  his  mother  an  Andalusian  so  anient  for  hrr  church,  that 
she  dragged  her  son  from  his  father's  counting-hduse  to  turn 
him  into  an  ecclesiastic  The  career  unhappily  proved  to  be  so 
conflicting  with  the  character  of  his  mind,  that  by  the  time  he 
obtained  rank  as  a  priest,  its  unfavourable  influenoes  atfectiMl 
him  with  such  keenness  as  to  render  flight  his  only  escape  from 
infidelity.  He  came  to  England  in  1810,  then  so  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  English  that  he  had  to  support  himself  in  Lon- 
don by  setting  up  a  Spanish  newspaper ;  which  he  did  by  the 
kindness  of  Lord  Holland.  He  rendered  in  tliis  way  much 
public  service,  up  to  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Spain  in 
1614;  became  gradually  meanwhile  a  master  of  our  language  ; 
lived  very  familiarly  in  Holland-house  for  a  part  of  the  tim(> ; 
and  settled  ultimately  at  Oxfonl,  where  he  was  no  mean  iiguro 
among  even  the  extraordinary  group  of  men  who  then  met  in 
the  common  room  of  Oriel.  He  received  from  the  universitv  a 
mastership  of  aits,  and  was  led  to  take  English  orders.     These 
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were  his  not  least  happy  yean.  He  coiresponded  with  Sonthey 
and  Coleridge,  explained  the  Boman-catholic  breviary  to  Poaey 
and  Horrell  Fronde,  and  delighted  eqnally  in  Newman  and 
Whately.  Bnt,  tempted  into  controversy  with  members  of  his 
former  conmianion,  he  threw  himself  over-zealonsly  into  the 
strife,  and  shocked  Lord  Holland  not  a  little  by  declaring  in 
the  Quarierly  against  catholic  emancipation.  Soon,  however^ 
the  larger  liberality  of  his  natnre  re-asserted  itself  and,  upon 
ihe  schism  that  made  broad  division  in  Oriel,  he  stood  £ut  by 
Whately.  He  accompanied  his  friend  to  Dublin ;  was  unhap- 
pily not  strengthened  in  his  new  belief  by  what  he  saw  of  the 
Irish  Establishment;  and,  shaken  by  his  own  doubts  at  the 
very  time  when  he  was  hoping  to  settle  the  wavering  faith  of  a 
unitarian,  became  unitarian  himsel£  His  sincerity  no  one  could 
doubt.  He  proved  it  by  the  most  painful  sacrifices ;  nay,  by 
what  is  entitled  to  be  called  even  heroism,  touching  and  noble. 
The  real  truth  was  that  his  ardent  impulsive  nature  had  never 
actually  recovered  the  shock  of  its  recoil  from  the  Jesuit  disci- 
pline. What  followed,  in  successive  stages,  was  compromise ; 
and  compromises  only  last  for  a  time.  He  did  not  remain  in 
unitarianism.  But  to  the  very  last  he  seems  to  me,  in  a  certain 
construction  of  his  mind,  in  its  close  union  of  the  moral  with 
the  intellectual  faculties,  even  in  some  of  its  weaknesses,  bat 
above  all  in  its  restless  desire  for  truth,  a  nonconformist  Doctor 
Arnold.  Perhaps  however  he  will  be  remembered  longest  for 
the  extraordinary  intellectual  achievement  of  having  so  mastered 
our  language,  some  time  after  he  had  passed  middle  life,  as  to 
have  made  it  thoroughly  his  own.  He  literally  recast  his  mind 
in  an  English  mould ;  after  a  few  years  never  thought  but  in 
English ;  wrote  an  admirable  English  style,  strong  and  simple ; 
aud  IB  the  author  of  an  English  sonnet  called '  Night  and  Death,' 
of  surpassing  beauty  of  expression,  and  subtlety  as  well  as  gran- 
deur of  thought. 

What  first  attracted  Landor,  apart  from  his  spiritual  insight 
or  force  of  reasoning  and  conviction,  was  the  discovery  in  every 
part  of  his  mind  of  an  extreme  of  sensitiveness  and  elegance. 
Landor  had  a  special  abhorrence  for  the  loud,  swaggering,  roy- 
stering  style  of  criticism,  much  in  vogue  in  his  time,  which 
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revelled  in  nothing  so  much  as  making  havoc  of  names  that 
should  have  had  nothing  but  honour ;  and  £lanco*s  comparison 
of  its  heioes  to  a  '  set  of  half-drunken  noblemen  and  their  para- 

*  sites  at  Oxford  showing  the  world  what  freedoms  thej  can  use 

*  with  it,'  enchanted  Landor.  To  the  same  character  of  refine- 
ment in  his  mind  beloDged  even  the  occasional  eirors  he  com- 
mitted in  criticbm  ;  as  where  he  objects  to  Gil  Bias,  and  thinks 
that  Falstaff  should  have  been  made  comfortable  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  '  Tes,'  says  Landor,  '  if  Shakespeare  had  been  a  novel- 
'  ist    But  Shakespeare  was  resolved  on  showing  that  the  levity 

*  and  even  the  heartiness  of  princes  is  fi&iling  to  their  favourites 
'  in  the  hour  of  need.'  And  so  of  the  objection  to  Le  Sage's 
hero  that  he  is  a  scoundrel.  So  he  is ;  but  the  scoundrel  we 
laugh  at  we  should  no  more  think  of  taking  for  imitation,  than 
of  taking  into  our  service.    '  Show  me  any  style  in  any  language 

*  80  diversified,  so  easy,  so  graceful  as  Le  Sage's.  He  wanted 
'  the  painter's  eye,  the  poet's  invention,  fire,  and  energy ;  but 

*  life  had  opened  to  him  all  its  experiences,  and  he  carries  round 
'  about  him  a  perpetual  carnival,  pelting  incessantly  at  eveiy- 

*  body,  and  hurting  none.' 

A  large  class  of  sayings  in  the  book,  arising  out  of,  or  reflect- 
ing, the  doubts  and  misgivings  that  shook  Blanco's  mind  in  his 
later  years,  have  expression  in  the  next  extract  made  from  it : 

*  At  p.  800 1  find  this :  **  I  have  heard  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  eoo- 
**  adentioas  beudes,  speak  of  the  immortality  of  the  sool  as  if  Tirtoe  were 
**  absolutely  dependent  npon  it.  But  for  the  happy  inconsistency  which 
**  in  such  cases  corrects  the  evil  tendencies  of  mischievoos  ahstract  princi- 
**  pies,  I  woold  not  give  a  straw  for  that  man*s  virtue.  Men  who  eheek 
**  their  appetites  upon  speculation ;  who  lay  out  their  abstinence  or  moder- 
*'  alioo  (as  they  think)  at  a  high  interest,  are  most  unsafe  to  deal  with :  for 
**  if,  bj  some  mistake  or  other,  they  were  to  believe  that  there  was  a  cent- 
**  psr-eent  of  happiness  to  be  earned  by  a  bold  stroke,  they  would  not  hesi- 
**  tate  a  moment  to  sacrifice  one  half  of  mankind  to  their  own  private  gain. 
**  The  name  of  virtue  is  desecrated  by  its  being  given  to  that  truly  gross, 
'*  Umnii^  perfectly  disguised,  selfishness.**  Was  there  ever  anything,  in 
•TMi  the  sayings  of  Bacon,  better  or  more  wisely  said  than  this  ?* 

What  follows  on  the  Protestant  church  in  Ireland  has  an 
intarett  torviving  even  its  disestablishment. 

*  At  p.  til  of  the  second  volume  we  have  these  remarks  on  the  Church 
FiStihHshmettt  in  Ireland,  where  Blanco  had  lived  so  long  with  his  friend 
AicUriihop  Whately :  "  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  were  it  not 
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**  for  the  Irish  Church  Estahlighment,  the  indirect  inflnenee  of  Tg»»gHJi 
"  civilisation  would  have  produced  a  tacit  reformation  on  Irish  Popeiy.  I 
'*  am  indeed  folly  aware  that  the  Romanist  system  is  incapable  of  a  real 
**  reform :  for  its  principle,  snbmission  to  a  priesthood,  is  essentiallj  wrong 
"  and  mischievons.  Butt  had  it  not  been  for  the  constant  irritation  pn>- 
**  dnced  on  both  the  priesthood  and  laity  of  Catholic  Ireland  by  the  po- 
**  litical  ascendancy  enjoyed  and  asserted  by  a  small  minority  of  Pftitea- 
"  tants,  Irish  Popeiy  would  by  this  time  be  but  an  empty  name  for  all  the 
**  efficient  intellect  of  Ireland.'*  How  true  is  all  this  page !  how  wortkj 
of  remembrance  1' 

My  old  friend  here  gets  upon  a  favonrite  theme : 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  perfectly  right  in  preferring  the  idiom 
to  the  grammar,  for  idiom  is  not  founded  on  grammar,  but  grammar  on 
idiom.  How  would  some  of  our  fashionable  writers  stare  if  they  ooold 
read  Thucydides  or  Plato !  The  best  authors  had  no  authority  befon 
them.  Pascal  and  Madame  de  S^vign^  wrote  before  there  was  any  French 
grammar,  I  believe ;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  before  there  was  a  Greek  or 
a  Latin  one.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  open,  much  less  read,  any  of  oon. 
This  is  among  Gk)d's  mercies  to  me.  Blanco  White,  whom  I  contiuoe  to 
read  with  increasing  interest,  makes  the  most  just  remarks  upon  our  Eng> 
lish  style  in  pp.  386  and  387  of  the  volumes  edited  by  Thom.  How  admir> 
ably  he  himself  writes  in  what  is  rapidly  to  us  becoming  a  dead  language, 
and  is  to  him  a  foreign  one  I  Honour  to  the  women  1  I  say  with  him.  The 
French  have  no  better  author  than  Madame  de  S^vign^ ;  we  very  few  bet- 
ter than  Mrs.  Inchbald  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.  What  is  taken  for  the  s^yle 
of  Addison  is  indeed  not  his  style,  but  his  temperament,  his  graceful  mind, 
his  easy  humour,  and,  in  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  a  calm  quiet  gemns  bome 
upward  by  a  warm  but  not  a  fiery  imagination.* 

More  and  more  the  hook  delighted  him  as  he  read,  more  and 
more  lucid  seemed  the  depth  of  Blanco's  thought : 

'  What  a  profound  observation  is  this  of  Goethe^s,  quoted  hy  Blaneol 
**  Time  is  infinitely  long,  and  each  day  a  vessel  into  which  a  great  deal 
**  may  be  poured  if  we  really  desire  to  fill  it"  (p.  820).  Certainly  the  man 
who  said  this  was  the  wisest  man  of  his  time.  .  .  I  can  judge  of  him  hy 
translations  only ;  but  I  admire  much  of  his  poetry  and  all  his  prose. — 
What  a  just  remark  is  this  on  free  institutions  1  "  Civil  liberty  is  monDy 
**  useful  only  inasmuch  as  it  makes  individuals  respect  themselves.  When 
**  liberty  does  not  produce  this  effect,  it  is  mere  license,  its  end  anarchy, 
"  and,  through  anarchy,  slavery.  Despotism  is  then  preferable  to  liberty; 
**  for  despotism  is  at  all  events  order"  (p.  830).  Yol.  ii.  p.  19.  "  The  moral 
"  world  presents  upon  the  whole  a  most  hideous  and  distorted  appearance. 
**  But  it  happens  here,  as  in  some  pictures.  Looked  at  with  the  naked  eye, 
**  they  are  a  perfect  mass  of  confusion ;  but  the  moment  you  look  throng 
'*  a  lens  constructed  to  unite  the  scattered  lines  in  a  proper  foous,  they 
**  show  regularity  and  even  beauty.  My  favourite  lens  is  a  virtuous  man : 
"  it  brings  into  harmony  the  discordant  parts  of  the  moral  worid.**  Philo- 
sophy and  piety  were  never  more  beautifully  blended  than  here ;  and  a  fina 
spirit  of  poetry  pervades  the  whole/ 
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Space  is  left  for  only  one  example  more  of  this  loving  talk 
"with  a  silent  friend,  and  it  shall  be  taken  from  the  last  of  the 
letters  Landor  sent  me  about  him  : 

'  He  has  }nni  remarks  on  onr  architects.  In  my  own  opinion  ereiy 
Knglishman  ought  to  ho  restniined,  hy  act  of  parliament,  from  hnilding 
anything  ahoTe  a  pigBty.  .  .  Architecture  should  he  modified  hy  the  cli- 
mate. We  have  Whitehall  hefore  our  eyes,  if  indeed  wo  have  any  eyes 
before  Whitehall.  Inigo  Jones  was  one  of  our  great  glories.  The  arts 
will  readUy  place  him  with  Hogarth,  Wilson,  Wixillett,  Flaxman  (the  great- 
est man  of  all),  and  your  friendit  Landsocr,  Stunfield,  and  Maclise.  I  think 
even  Reynolds  and  Gainshorongh  may  he  proud  of  such  companionship. 
There  in,  hy  the  way,  something  in  the  portraits  of  OaiuKborough  which  I 
am  disposed  to  think  unrivalled  in  his  time  or  since.  Blanco,  in  a  follow- 
ing page  says  truly :  **  A  quick  and  deep  perception  of  the  beautiful  is  of 
**  the  utmost  importance  hoth  for  our  virtue  and  onr  happiness.**  And  he 
adds,  that  he  generally  closes  his  day  with  Shakespeare.  Poor  Blanco ! 
poor  Blanco !  I  have  now  gone  along  with  him  through  all  his  peqilexitics, 
all  his  hodily  pains  and  mortal  sorrowR,  and  have  left  him  at  the  gates  of 
heaven.  Hope  has  already  thrown  them  wide  for  him,  the  Hope  that  never 
trrmhles.  There  is  more  goodness,  as  there  is  more  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, in  our  days  than  in  any  past ;  but  it  is  difiusetl  among  many :  we  find 
nowhere  much  concentrated ;  there  is  no  man  prei*niinent  in  sanctitude, 
none  a  half -head  above  the  rest  in  genius.  Apiin  poor  Blanco  t  If  his 
genins  was  not  indeed  of  the  very  highost  order,  his  knowledge,  his  judg- 
ment, his  disinterestedness,  his  many  virtues,  above  all  his  noble  conicien- 
tioiuness,  have  left  him  hardly  an  equal  upon  earth.* 


Of  course  Landor  read  with  eager  attention  the  volumes  of 
Fkntlhmjs  Uff*  and  Letters  as  thoy  successively  apj>cared ;  but 
from  his  many  letters  referring  to  them  only  a  very  few  extracts 
can  be  taken.  They  show  how  steady,  on  the  whole,  was  his 
poetical  faith  that  there  have  been  four  mngic  poets  in  the  world, 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  that  we  are  still 
awmiting  the  Fifth  Monarchy. 

Of  Himtetf,  a*  hf  appean  in  Southcy^i  Letten, 

*  Here  I  stand,  lirought  to  life  by  a  dead  man.  Few  people  would  ever 
have  known  that  I  had  written  poetry,  if  8outhey  had  not  friven  his  word 
that  a  sort  of  poetry  it  really  and  truly  was.  I  must  have  waited  until 
Pindar  and  Jilschylus  had  taken  mo  between  them,  and  until  MilUm  had 
•aid,  "  Commonwealth's  man,  we  meet  at  last."  Well,  I  would  rather 
meet  him  and  Southey  hereafter  than  any  of  them ;  though  I  know  he  will 
ask  me  why  I  have  done  so  little.  &Iy  answer  will  be.  Because  I  wrote 
chiefly  to  occupy  the  vacant  hoar,  caring  not  a  straw  for  populah^,  and 
little  more  for  fame.* 
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0/  the  great  Hasten  of  our  Language,  (March  1850.) 

'  Dear  Sonthey,  like  Jnlhia  Hare,  was  fond  of  Kngtiwh  kflzamflien,  mj 
abhorrenoe.  Aa  I  see  that  word  it  makes  me  ahadder.  What  ooold  I 
hare  written  that  Sonthey  shonld  believe  I  felt  it  for  the  gentle  G^penaert 
I  may  have  expressed  abhorrence  for  his  method,  never  for  himself.  Partfy 
the  dreariness  of  allegory,  and  partly  the  rednplication  of  similar  aoonda 
in  the  stanza,  made  me  as  incapable  of  reading  a  huidred  or  half  honirad 
of  them  consecutiTely  as  of  reading  two  hundred  ten-syllable  eooplets. 
Never  in  my  life  could  I  perform  that  feat.  He  (Southey)  repreaenta  ma 
as  thinking  we  had  little  poetry  which  was  good  for  anything  befoire  Id- 
ton.  Not  so.  Othello  had  agonised  my  heart,  before  BCQtoii  had  reaeht  mj 
ear.  For  the  best  poetry,  as  for  the  best  painters  and  statuary,  we  must 
be  disciplined.  I  had  read  the  Uiad  twice  over  befoire  I  had  well  stndifd 
Paradise  Lost.  Then  the  hexameter,  even  Homer's,  fell  upon  my  ear  as 
a  ring  of  fine  bells  after  a  full  organ.  There  are  a  few  passages  in  Lmoe- 
tins,  a  few  in  Catullus,  and  very  many  in  Virgil,  which  it  is  deli|^tfiil  to 
read  and  repeat ;  but  our  heroic  measure  is  fuller  and  more  varied.  Not 
only  Milton  has  shown  it,  but  Shakespeare  too,  as  often  as  Strang  paasinn 
demanded  it.  Southey  and  Wordsworth  have  cau^t  up  the  echo  from  a 
distance,  and  repeated  the  cadence  in  a  feebler  voiee.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  judge  fairly  of  Shakespeare's  satellites.  I  have  not  read,  and  never 
shall  read,  a  tithe  of  their  dramas,  such  is  my  abhonenoe  of  dirty  cut' 
throats  and  courtly  drabs.  Ben  Jonson  I  have  studied,  principally  for 
the  purity  of  his  English.  Had  it  not  been  for  him  and  Shakespeare,  our 
language  would  have  fallen  into  ruin.  Hooker  too  lent  his  snrpliced  shoul- 
der to  its  support,  and  Bacon  brought  some  well-squared  massy  atones  to- 
wards the  edifice  those  masters  were  building.  Southey  alao  haa  oontii- 
buted  much  to  the  glorious  work.* 

Of  Southey  and  Cowper, 

*  How  could  Southey  praise  such  harsh  sounds  following  one  anollier  m 
closely  as  in  Lamb's  line,  '*  calls  strangers  still*'  ?  What  an  ear-ache  th^ 
have  given  me  I  Southey*B  heart  protected  his  ear.  He  always  found  a 
little  good  poetiy  in  much  good  feeling.  I  would  have  given  Cowper  a 
hundred  pounds  for  pennission  to  strike  out  half  that  number  of  venea 
from  the  Task,  1  hope  he  and  Southey  have  met  in  heaven.  Two  soeh 
men  have  seldom  met  on  earth.  Who  is  worth  the  least  of  them?  None 
among  the  living.  I  have  been  reading  also  lately*  (April  1856)  *  the  life 
of  Ck>wper  for  the  fourth  or  fif^  time.  No  author's  life  ever  interacted  ma 
so  deeply.  How  sublime  must  have  been  the  devotion  of  that  man  who 
could  sacrifice  the  purest  and  tenderest  love  to  gratitude  1  A  nanrififie  in 
his  case  of  heart  and  soul,  leaving  Yenus  Urania  for  morose  Satnm.  Ah ! 
why  did  she  who  loved  Cowper  ever  love  againt    How  oonid  ahef* 

Of  WaUam  Qifford, 

*  I  am  reading*  (July  1856)  <  another  volume  of  Sonthey's  Letters.  What 
an  invidious  knave  it  shows  Gifford  to  have  been,  and  how  much  tronUe 
he  took  to  spoil  Southey's  reviews  I  This  cobbler  out  away  so  much  of 
leather,  The  shoe  would  neither  fit  nor  hold  together.  His  taatee  were  de- 
testable. He  ouc^t  to  have  kept  his  nose  eternally  over  Jsreoal'k  fall 
eesspooL' 
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0/  7efiiiy«ofi'<  Maud. 

*  I  am  d«li(^ted'  (Aag.  1855)  *  with  Tennyson's  Maud.  In  this  poem 
how  moch  higher  and  fresher  is  his  Unrel  than  the  clipt  and  stunted  ones 
of  the  old  gardeners  in  the  same  garden  1  Poetry  and  philosophy  have 
rarely  met  so  cordially  hefore.  I  wish  he  had  not  written  the  Wellington 
ode.  He  is  indeed  a  tme  poet.  What  other  ooold  have  written  this  Terse, 
worth  many  whole  Tolomes :  **  the  hreaking  heart  that  will  not  hreak**  f 
Infinite  his  tenderness,  his  thought,  his  imagination,  the  melody  and  soft- 
as  well  as  the  strength  and  stateliness  of  his  Terse.' 


Of  Auhrey  ds  Vere^i  Masque  of  Proterpine  and  of  the  Envy  of  Poets, 

*  HaTe  yon  the  Masqne  of  Proserpine  ?  If  not,  I  will  lend  yon  mine* 
(2dd  Octoher  1848).  '  He  has  raised  her  not  only  np  to  earth  again,  bnt  to 
heaTen.  It  is  delightful  to  find  one  figure  who  has  escaped  the  hairdresser 
and  the  milliner.  ...  I  had  written  thus  much  last  night,  and  am  de- 
lighted to  find  in  the  Examiner  this  morning  that  poets  or  half -poets  are 
imitating  me  in  praising  one  another.  I  do  not  helioTe  there  is  a  grain  of 
sineerity  among  all  I  know  of  the  numher ;  but  the  outside  of  the  filbert 
UxkM  just  as  well  as  if  there  were  no  grub  within  it.  The  most  cuTious  of 
them  does  not  euTy  me  more  than  I  euTy  Aubrey  de  Vere ;  but  Enyy  with 
me  lowers  her  shoulder  to  let  a  LoTe  mount  upon  it.  These  are  indeed  re- 
Tohitionary  times,  when  not  only  old  forms  of  goTemment,  but  old  forms 
of  poetry  start  up  again.  I  can  imagine  Milton  reading  to  Proserpine  the 
beautiful  Masque,  and  Proserxnne  saying  in  her  simplicity,  **  Yon  haTe  sue* 
*«  eaeded  with  me." ' 

Of  Scott  and  Keats,  our  Prospero  and  ArieU 

*  I  haTe  been  reading'  (24  March  1850)  *  Scott's  Kenilworth,  and  think 
I  shall  prefer  it,  on  a  second  reading,  either  to  the  Bride  of  Lammermoar 
or  my  old  favourite  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.  It  appears  to  me  now  to 
be  qoite  a  fine  epic.  We  ought  to  glory  in  such  men  as  Scott.  The  6er- 
BUBS  woold ;  and  so  should  we,  if  hatred  of  our  neighbour  were  not  the 
religion  of  authors,  and  warfare  the  practice  of  borderers.  Keats  is  our 
Ariel  of  poetry,  Scott  our  Prospero.  The  one  commands,  the  other  capti- 
Tmtea :  the  one  controls  all  the  elements,  the  other  tempers  and  enliTens 
tbem.  And  yet  this  wonderful  creature  Keats,  who  in  his  felicities  of 
npmsion  comes  Tery  often  near  to  Shakespeare,  has  defects  which  his 
atoirers  do  not  seem  to  understand.  Wordsworth  called  his  ode  to  Pan 
a  wmrj  pretty  piece  of  Paganism  when  my  friend  Charles  Brown  read  it  to 
him ;  Imt  Keats  was  no  more  pagan  than  Wordsworth  himself.  Between 
JOB  and  me,  the  style  of  Keats  is  extremely  far  remoTed  from  the  Tery 
booadaries  of  Greece.  I  wish  someone  had  been  near  him  when  he  printed 
bis  Endymion,  to  strike  out,  as  ruthlessly  as  yon  would  have  done,  all  that 
BBiidst  its  opulence  is  capricious  and  disorderly.  The  truth  is,  and  indred 
I  hardly  know  an  exception  to  it,  it  is  in  Selection  that  we  English  are 
Bort  deficient.  We  lay  our  hands  upon  all,  and  manage  Terr  badly  our 
dapeadfendea.  A  young  poet  should  be  bound  apprentice  to  IMndar  for 
three  years,  whether  his  business  be  the  ode  or  anything  else.  He  will  find 
»«*lF*"g  in  the  workshop  which  he  expected  to  find,  but  qni tc  rnoii^li  of 
Ugblty-wrongfat  tools  and  well-seasoned  matt-riids.* 

KK 
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Of  hU  Portrait  by  BoxaU. 

*  No  author,  living  or  dead*  (December  1853),  '  erer  kepi  hiniMlf  so 
deeply  in  the  shade  throaghoat  every  season  of  life.  Peiiu^  when  I  am 
in  Uie  grave,  cariosity  may  be  excited  to  know  what  kind  d  eoantenanoa 
that  creature  had  who  imitated  nobody,  and  whom  nobody  imitated :  the 
man  who  walked  thro'  the  crowd  of  poets  and  prose-men  and  nerer  mm 
ioucht  by  any  one*s  skirts :  who  walked  up  to  the  ancients  and  talked  with 
them  familiarly,  but  never  took  a  sup  of  wine  or  a  crust  of  bread  in  their 
houses.  If  this  should  happen,  and  it  probably  will  within  your  tifatiit, 
then  let  the  good  people  see  the  old  man*s  head  by  BoxalL' 

Of  Sydney  and  Bohtu  Smith. 

*  Never  was  I  more  interested  in  any  book  than  I  am  now*  (26th  of 
August  1855)  *■  iu  reading  the  Life  of  Sydney  Smith.  The  English  lan- 
guage has  had  few  such  writers ;  happily  there  are  flashes  olwit  flying  yet 
over  his  grave.  Curious  that  great  men  should  so  run  in  paiza :  the  two 
Napiers,  the  two  Smiths,  Sec,  Will  they  ever  talk  of  the  two  Landon, 
myself  and  Robert  ?  According  to  what  appear  to  be  the  laws  ol  natnie 
and  of  society  in  regard  to  auUiors,  I  ought  especially  to  hate  Bobos  and 
Sydney  for  beating  me  out  and  out :  Bobus  in  Latin  poetry,  and  Sydney 
in  English  prose.  But  Bobus  has  had  no  rival  iu  Latin  this  1800  years. 
You  seem  to  place  Jeffirey,  Homer,  Mackintosh,  and  Brou^uun  more  nearly 
on  a  level  than  I  should  ever  do.  Of  those  qualities  which  they  had  in 
common^  Sydney  had  greatly  more  than  all  those  people  put  together;  and 
how  many  more  parts,  both  shining  and  solid,  had  his  rich  mind !  Why  do 
we,  by  the  by,  drop  our  good  word  parts  for  talents  ?  Even  talentc  an 
dropt  for  talent.    To  talk  about  a  "  man  of  talent"  is  to  talk  like  a  fooL' 

Of  Sydney  on  Demottheneg  and  Plato :  old  Heresy, 

*  Sydney  Smith  unluckily  attributes  wit  to  Demosthenes.  Qmnctiliaa 
very  justly  says,  **  Non  displicuisse  ei  jocos,  sed  definisse.**  He  takes  up 
the  tradition  of  Plato^s  animation.  He  is  often  grandiose,  but  nerer  ani- 
mated :  deliberately  I  say  never.  I  have  read  him  carefully  twice  over. 
What  other  man  of  men  now  living  has  done  the  same  ?  He  moves  wander 
far  oftener  than  admiration ;  and  there  is  all  the  difference.  Wonder  is 
sudden  and  transient :  admiration  the  reverse.  I  have  pointed  ont  forty 
or  fifty  gross  faults  in  his  language,  and  I  could  have  added  a  doaen 
Demosthenes  is  animated,  Milton  is  animated ;  Plato  at  best  is  but 
phatical,  and  not  often  that.  Even  in  language  there  are  finer  things  in 
Bacon,  things  more  imaginative  and  poeticaL  He  is  to  Plato  what  a 
wrestler  is  to  a  rope-dancer,  but  very  few  men  have  a  grasp  raparious 
«mongh  to  comprehend  his  muscles.  The  hand  more  easily  goea  roondthe 
full  rotundity  of  Plato's.* 

Heading  Be  Quincey  on  Serjeant  Hill  and  Bishop  Watson, 

*  I  am  reading  his  Essays  and  Recollections*  (Oct.  1854).  *  He  does 
not  tell  his  stories  well.  How  few  there  are  who  can  cany  a  stoiy  witboot 
dropping  the  best  part  of  it!  There  is  one  he  tells  very  badly  which  hat 
carried  my  memory  back  nearly  sixty  years.  It  is  that  (p.  175)  about  the 
absent  Serjeant  Hill  who  had  managed,  as  he  sat  next  a  lady  al  dimMV, 
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to  tack  into  bif  fob,  without  being  in  the  least  degree  conBeioos  of  it,  all 
the  apron  she  wore  except  the  strings,  and  was  in  Indicroos  pertnrbation 
when  she  rose  and  said,  "  Mr.  Serjeant,  I  most  sne  jon  for  a  bill  of  di- 
'*  Toroe.*'  I  remember  it  repeated  at  my  father's  table  by  old  Ck>an8ellor 
Wheler,  who  was  present  with  his  wife  when  it  happened.  De  Qoincey 
is  stronger  in  his  efisaTS,  and  it  seems  to  me  he  has  seldom  written  better 
than  in  his  remarks  on  your  Goldsmith.  Bat  his  aoooont  of  Watson  is 
rather  amaring.  Watson  was  made  a  hypocrite  not  by  choice  bat  by  ne- 
eessity:  not  that  goddess  Necessity  whom  Horace  represents  with  the 
clavi  trabaUi^  bat  the  Uander  with  Uie  clavi  epUcopaleM,  Imagine  him 
to  yooraelf  standing  before  Pitt  and  asking  to  be  made  archbishop.  This 
he  coald  do  conscientioosly ;  he  had  said  nolo  episcoparif  he  nerer  had  said 
nolo  archi-epitcopari.  1  can  bring  before  my  eyes  the  premier,  bolt-ap- 
rii^t,  with  his  head  steady  and  stiffnpon  his  erane-like  neck,  and  his  hard 
gnj  eyes  looking  down  Uie  triangular  dediyity  of  his  dawn-bright  nose ; 
and  I  can  fancy  his  deep  sonoroos  roice  as  he  wishes  my  lord  bishop  a 
good  day.  **  Damn  the  fellow  I"  cries  the  bishop  the  nM>ment  the  hall-door 
is  shat  behind  him.* 

Of9ome  Novels. 

■  I  hare  been*  (Aag.  1856)  '  cashionlng  my  old  head  on  the  pillow  of 
norels.  What  a  delightful  book  is  Bnlwer*s  Caxtons  f  I  haTe  done  him 
injastiee,  for  I  nerer  thought  he  could  hare  written  such  pure  Saxon  Eng- 
lish as  may  be  found  here ;  and  Sterne  himself,  whom  ho  has  chosen  to 
imitate  as  to  manner,  is  hardly  better  in  the  way  of  character.  Esmond, 
too,  is  a  norel  that  has  surprised  me.  Never  could  I  hare  believed  that 
Thackeray,  great  as  his  abilities  are,  could  have  written  so  noble  a  story 
aa  Esmond.  On  your  recommendation  I  have  since  been  reading  the  whole 
of  Humphrey  Clinker.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  must  have  read  a  part  of  it 
before.  Every  letter  ends  with  a  rigmarole^  then  much  in  fashion,  and 
thought  to  be  very  graceful.  By  rigmarole  I  mean  such  a  terminatioo  as 
this :  **  It  had  like  to  have  kindled  the  flames  of  discord  in  the  family  of 
**  yours  always,  Ac.**  A  tail  always  curls  round  the  back  of  the  letter- writer, 
and  sticks  to  his  sincerely^  Ac.  How  would  Cicero  and  Pliny  and  Trajan 
hoTO  laoght  at  this  circumbendibus  1  In  the  main  however  you  are  right 
about  the  book.  It  has  abundant  humour ;  and  how  admirable  are  such 
strokes  as  where  the  jailer's  wife  **  wishes  there  was  such  another  good 
**  soul  in  every  jail  in  England"  I  But  I  find  it  rather  wearisome,  and  stuffed 
with  oddities  of  language.  P.  191.  '*Ihave  no  doubt  but  your  parents 
•«  vill  in  a  little  time  Ining  you  into  the  world.**  If  the  parents  did  not 
bffiag  her  into  the  world  (one  of  them  at  least),  I  wonder  who  did  ?  By  the 
world  he  meant  society ;  as  Toung  did  in  saying  of  the  God  Sleep,  "  He, 
**  like  the  world,  his  ready  risit  pays**  &c.  card-case  in  hand.  **  He  lights 
**  OD  lids  unsullied  by  a  tear** :  but  I  warrant  he  squeezed  one  out.  P.  175. 
**  Peaetrated  the  uttermost  recesses  :**  he  meant  the  innermost.  **  Between 
**  vanity,  methodism,  and  love  :**  between  is  only  for  two,  by  and  twain. 
** Neither  seen,  heard,  nor  felt:**  here  again  n^icA^r  appUes  to  two,  not 
mars.  You  see  I  have  been  carrying  the  cross  you  laid  upon  my  shoulders. 
I  mast  now  run  to  Dickens  for  refreshment  He  is  a  never-failing  re- 
;  and  what  an  astonishing  genius  he  is  1* 
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Of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  hi$  Hellenie$, 

*  Yon  know  with  what  feeling  I  read  a  reriew  in  the  Edinburgh  four 
years  ago,  and  here  is  another  which  makes  me  prond  of  being  reriewed 
by  snch  a  writer'  (April  1850).  *  Yet  I  conld  not  bat  smile  at  the  impnta- 
tion  otmanneritm.  Whose  manner?  I  resemble  none  of  the  ancients, 
and  still  less  the  modems.  My  merits,  if  I  hare  any  at  all,  are  rariety 
and  simplicity.  Cowper  is  the  only  modem  poet  who  is  so  little  of  a  man- 
nerist as  I  am ;  and  eren  he  has  somewhat  of  it.  A  little  of  sweet  bile 
rises  np  in  his  stomach  from  the  omdity  of  his  religion.  I  am  obscnre ; 
this  is  too  certain ;  oTeiybody  says  it.  Bnt  are  Pindar  and  ^schylns  less 
so;  I  am  nnable  to  guess  what  proportion  of  their  poetry  the  best  poets 
haye  cancelled.  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  and  most  now  liring,  leare  no 
traces  of  erasure :  I  wish  they  had.  I  have  rejected  quite  as  much  as  I 
hare  admitted,  and  some  of  it  quite  as  good.  Order  and  proportion  always 
were  my  objects.  My  real  strength,  I  belieye,  lies  in  the  dramatic,  and 
I  think  I  could  hare  composed  a  drama  suitable  for  the  stage,  if  I  had 
willed  it :  but  intricacy,  called  plot,  undermines  the  solid  structure  of  well- 
ordered  poetry.  There  is  nothing  of  it  in  the  Iliad,  or  in  £schylu8 ;  once 
only  in  Sophocles  is  there  much  of  it.  The  Spaniards  are  known  for  little 
else ;  and  they  brought  oyer  to  England  these  instruments  of  mental  tor- 
ture in  their  poetical  Armada.  Only  think  that  I  am  suspected  of  under- 
Tsluing  Dante !  The  proportion  of  bad  poetry  to  good  in  him  is  Tast  in- 
deed ;  but  neTer  was  man,  excepting  Shakespeare  alone,  so  intensely  a 
poet.  Another  objection  made  to  me,  not  in  this  but  another  review  I 
haye  been  reading  of  my  HellenicSy  is  that  allusions  may  be  found  in 
them  to  modem  men  and  erents.  In  ancient  poets  we  find  many  sudi 
allusions,  and  wish  for  more.  In  Virgil  the  palace  of  Cesar  is  the  palace 
of  Latinus :  "  Arboiibusque  obtecta  recessit."  And  the  most  august  praise 
ever  conferred  on  man  is  conferred  here  '*  {quit  deus  incertum  est)  habitat 
*'  deus."  But  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  and  you  know  it  welL  I  shall 
have  as  many  readers  as  I  desire  to  haye  in  other  times  than  ours.  I 
shall  dine  late ;  but  the  dining-room  will  be  well-lighted,  the  guests  few 
and  select.  I  neither  am,  nor  ever  shall  be,  popular.  Such  never  was 
my  ambition.  Thousands  of  people,  for  centuries  to  come,  will  look  np 
at  the  statues  of  the  Duke  of  York,  George  III,  Canning,  Pitt,  and  others 
of  that  description ;  but  in  no  centuries  to  come  will  fifty  in  any  one 
generation  feast  their  eyes  in  silent  veneration  on  the  marbles  from  the 
Parthenon.* 

Of  the  Quarterly  on  SUeU.  (1855.) 

*  I  would  rather  have  written  what  is  here  quoted  from  Steele  than 
all  the  criticism  and  philosophy  of  all  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  What 
a  good  critic  he  was !  I  doubt  if  he  has  ever  been  surpassed.  Somehow 
I  cannot  but  connect  Steele  and  Goldsmith,  as  I  do  Cowper  and  Southey. 
Of  all  our  literary  men,  they  interest  me  the  most.  ....  Dear  good  faulty 
Steele !  The  Quarterly  was  not  sent  to  me  before  nine  last  night.  I 
would  not,  I  could  not,  go  to  bed  until  I  had  read  it  through.  My  eyes 
are  the  weaker  for  it  this  morning.* 

Of  the  Dramatists  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 

*  I  have  been  reading  what  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  say  of  these  men,  and 
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trying  Tainlj,  once  more,  to  read  steadily  some  of  their  writinfics.  I  call 
them  eircum-cirea  Shakespearians,  and  find  them  to  he  as  nnlike  as  pos- 
sible to  Shakespeare.  There  is  cmdeness  on  one  side  of  the  fmit,  and 
rottenness  or  overripeness  on  the  other,  in  almost  every  one.  A  wine- 
glassful  of  pure  water  for  me,  rather  than  a  bucket  of  turbid :  one  scazon 
of  Catullus  rather  than  all  the  poetry  of  the  Shakespearian  agu — beside 
Shakespeare's  1  Yet  there  are  strong  throbs  in  the  breasts  that  heare  in 
those  tamisht  spangles,  and  there  are  crevices  that  let  fresh  air  into 
those  bams  and  brothels.  But  Shakespeare !  who  can  speak  of  him ! 
Antiquity  fades  away  before  him,  and  even  Homer  is  but  a  shadow.* 

After  Reading  tome  recent  Poemt,  (1856.) 

'  We  are  living  in  a  poetical  world  where  atoms  are  flying  up  and 
down:  where  explosions  are  incessant:  where  bright  buttons  and  un- 
threaded epaulettes,  and  laces  of  pantaloons,  and  broken  limbs  in  minute 
particles,  are  scattered  through  the  air.  Granular  sparkles  in  profusion, 
but  nowhere  a  cubic  inch  of  Bolid  poetry.  I  venture  to  say  this  to  you : 
to  others  I  am  a  sad  dissembler,  and  put  on  my  sweetest  smiles  and  pret- 
tiest behaviour.* 

Of  the  Apple  of  Ditcord :  tuggetted  by  reading  a  Review, 

*  I  have  been  reading*  (Janua^  1851)  *  the  notice  of  Southey ;  and  it 
brought  a  reflection  into  my  mind  which  I  shall  put  into  Hare's  mouth  in 
a  Conversation  I  am  writing.  Here  it  is. — Envy  of  pn-iiminence  is  uni- 
versal and  everlasting.  Little  men,  whenever  they  find  an  opportunity, 
follow  th«'  steps  of  greater  in  this  dark  declivity.  The  Apple  of  DiHcord 
was  fullgrown  soon  after  the  Creation.  It  fell  between  the  two  firnt  bro- 
thers in  the  garden  of  Kden :  it  fell  between  two  later  on  the  plain  of 
Thel)es.  Narrow  was  the  interval,  when  again  it  gleamed  portentously 
on  the  short  grass  of  Ida.  It  rolled  into  tkc  palace  of  Pella,  dividing 
Philip  and  **  Philip's  godlike  son:"  it  followed  that  iusatiable  youth  to  the 
extremities  of  his  conqnests,  and  even  to  his  sepulchre;  then  it  broke  the 
invincible  phalanx  and  scattered  the  captains  wide  apart.  It  lay  in  the 
gates  of  Carthage,  so  that  they  could  not  close  agaiust  the  enemy :  it  lay 
between  the  generous  and  agnate  families  of  Scipio  and  (rracchus.  Ma- 
rina and  Sulla,  Julius  and  Pompeius,  Octavius  and  Antouius,  were  not 
the  last  who  experienced  its  fatal  malif!iiity.  Kiii^  imprisoned  king, 
emperor  stabln'd  emperor,  pope  poisoned  inqie,  coiitrnding  fur  God's 
vicegerency.  The  roll-call  of  their  names,  with  a  croKH  agninst  eiu'h,  ii 
rotting  in  the  lnmb«T-ri>oinH  of  hiHt<iry. — Perhaps  you  iimy  think  this 
too  grave  ?  Well,  then,  hero  is  something  lighter  for  you,  touching  apon 
Ihe  tame  subject. 

Poets  hate  poets  the  world  over. 
Wisely  will  Clio's  favour'd  lover 
Keep  to  the  woods,  nor  dream  of  clover. 

Rash,  rash,  to  offer  such  advice! 
Did  ever  housewife  teach  the  mice 
To  keep  from  sugar  and  from  ricef 

**  Tennyson  ?*'    True ;  him  none  can  hate, 

Yet  all  are  enviouK  of  his  state 

And  wish  he  were  not  qoite  to  great.* 
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0/  SwifV$  TaU  of  a  Tub.  (1868.) 

*  I  am  reading  onoe  more*  (he  was  now  88  yean  of  age)  *  the  work  I 
haye  read  oftener  than  any  oUier  proae  work  in  oar  language.  I  cannot 
bring  to  my  reoolleotion  the  nnmber  of  copies  I  haTO  gtren  away,  chiefly 
to  young  eathdie  ladies.  I  really  beliere  I  conrerted  one  by  it  uninten- 
tionally. What  a  writer  1  not  the  most  imaginatiTC  or  the  meet  simple, 
not  Bacon  or  Goldsmith,  had  the  power  of  saying  more  fdreildy  or  oom- 
pletely  whateyer  he  meant  to  say  1* 

Of  Sir  Robert  PeeVM  po9tkumou$  Memoir.  (1858.) 

'  I  am  reading  Peers  Memoir.  I  think  him  the  wisest  pofitieian  sinee 
Walpole.  Shall  we  oyer  haye  a  third  Sir  Bobert  ?  This  second  of  them 
knew  business  better,  and  had  a  finer  scent,  than  any  other  of  either 
pack,  foxhound  or  beagle.  He  starts  the  old  question.  Is  fame  worth 
haying?  No,  say  I ;  but  we  are  bom  with  an  appetite  for  it,  and  at  worat 
there  is  no  great  harm  in  its  indulgence.  It  is  certainly  well  that  states- 
men should  desire  it.  Many  graye  men,  and  most  politicians,  think  of 
fame  as  Castlereagh  did,  and  aim  only  at  the  expedients  of  the  hoar. 
Entertaining  no  passion  for  gloiy,  he  looked  at  the  future  with  indifKar- 
ence,  and,  armed  against  himself,  he  leapt  across  its  boundary-line.  After 
all,  unless  we  deem  posthumous  glory  a  promise  made  in  earnest  to  onr 
labours  and  asphrationB,  nothing  is  there  true  and  real  beyond  the  imme- 
diate grasp  of  our  fingers.  It  is  impossible  that  a  great  man  should  be 
contented  with  the  greatness  which  a  less  man  can  confer,  or  that  a  pru- 
dent one  should  think  the  best  fortune  consists  in  a  life-annuity.  Nothing 
is  less  selfish  than  a  desire  of  fame,  since  its  only  sure  acquisition  is  by 
labouring  for  others.  And  yet  I  will  still  add,  for  myself,  that  I  care  not 
for  it :  though  the  g^ood  Southey  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  literary  fame 
was  the  only  fame  of  which  a  wise  man  ought  to  be  ambitious.  What- 
eyer  works  of  imagination  I  haye  composed  might  haye  perished  the  next 
hour  without  a  regret.  My  pleasure  was  in  the  conception  and  formation : 
excitement,  not  hope,  interior  glory,  not  external,  animated  and  sustained 
me.  True  indeed  is  what  you  haye  often  told  me,  that  I  shall  haye  to 
wait  long  before  I  get  my  higher  audience,  and  rule  oyer  the  Bee  ap- 
pointed for  me.  My  indifference  about  it  is  therefore  fortunate  for  me ; 
and  being  so,  to  this  effect  I  giye  you  my  benediction,  and  pray  God  to 
haye  you  in  his  holy  keeping,  Waltkb  Episgopus.* 

The  remark  as  to  &ine  there  quoted  from  Sonthey  was  one 
of  the  poiuts  made  by  the  Quarterly  Bevieu)  against  him  in  the 
paper  referred  to  in  the  last  section.  It  is  only  half  giyen  by 
Landor,  the  entire  passage  standing  thus  :  '  Literary  fame  is  the 
'  only  fame  of  which  a  wise  man  ought  to  be  ambitious,  because 
'  it  is  the  only  lasting  and  living  £une.'  This  the  reviewer 
turned  into  a  declaration  by  Southey  of  his  belief  that  literature 
is  '  by  far  the  grandest  object  of  human  concern,'  and  laughed 
at  him  for  having  expressed  such  an  opinion.    Southey  did  not 
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say  80,  bat  gave  his  reason  for  thinking  that  literaiy  fame  was 
the  only  fame  of  which  a  wise  man  ought  to  be  ambitious.  And 
is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  t  What  is  the  fame  that  the  majority  of 
sensible  men  perceive  to  be  the  most  durable  ?  Would  the  re- 
viewer himself  have  chosen  to  be  Augustus  or  Horace  t  Is  the 
fame  of  Elizabeth  or  Essex  preferable  to  that  of  Shakespeare  or 
Ba.?on  t  Who  would  not  rather  have  been  Do  Foe  than  the 
statesman  who  put  him  in  the  pillory  t  Is  it  Johnson  or  Lord 
Chesterfield  who  at  present  stands  waiting  in  the  anteroom  1 
Southey's  proposition  is  suruly  indisputable,  when  properly 
understood.  A  man  who  rightly  values  literary  fame  does  not 
value  it  for  the  empty  and  noisy  applause  it  reverberates,  but 
for  the  solid  and  silent  good  it  represents.  The  reviewer's  state- 
ment that  literature  is  by  far  the  grandest  object  of  human 
concern,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  Southey's  belief  that  the 
grandest  objects  of  human  concern  can  have  no  promoter  so 
effectual  as  literature,  nor  any  monument  so  entlnring.  To  such 
a  man  literature  is  the  means,  and  not  the  objt'ct  or  the  end. 
Milton  liad  no  thouj;ht  of  personal  vanity  when  he  spoke  of  the 
lK»r|>etuity  of  praise  which  (^od  and  good  men  hail  c(>nsent<'d 
should  be  the  rewjml  of  those  whose  published  libours  had  ad- 
vanced the  good  of  mankind.  Great  writers  who  understand 
their  vocation  are  entitled  to  speak  as  the  worM's  unat^know- 
ledged  legislators ;  and  even  the  reviewer  has  to  admit,  of  Sou- 
they,  that  he  gave  the  first  successful  impulse  to  not  a  few  of  the 
most  marked  ameliorations  effected  in  recent  years. 


On  the  subjtKst  of  orthography  and  language,  8uprem<*ly 
Ijindor*s  favourite,  which  he  kejit  steadily  before  him  in  all  his 
reading,  and  which  entered  very  Lirgely  into  almost  all  his  letters 
in  later  life,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add  many  illus- 
trations to  the  remarks  on  a  former  [>age.  lie  showed  a  whim- 
sical resentment  when  anything  like  couiparison  was  irreverently 
mado  between  his  ami  the  phonetic  style  of  s|H'lling.  Of  the 
latter,  Bath  was  in  some  sort  the  headnjuarti'rs  at  this  time,  its 
most  intelligent  advocate  residing  there;  and  Il'artley  Coleridge 
had  so  much  excuse  ft»r  a  statement  he  made  that  I^ndur  had 
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become  a  conyert  to  '  this  foolery.'  Bat  it  was  about  as  well 
founded  as  Landor  s  reply  that  there  were  not  three  words  in  all 
his  proposed  new  spellings  unauthorised  in  their  formation.  *  I 
'  appeal  to  Ben  Jonson.  He  is  a  magistrate  in  language,  and  I 
*  only  wish  a  few  of  our  street-walking  ladies  and  gentlemen 
'  were  brought  before  him,  and  obliged  to  undergo  his  sentence.' 
I  have  already  sufficiently  shown  that  this  appeal  would  not 
have  availed  my  old  Mend  much,  and  that  with  all  his  toil  and 
pains  he  has  gone  but  a  little  way  towards  the  correction  of 
anomalies  very  gravely  disconcerting  to  foreigners  as  well  as  to 
all  intelligent  Englishmen;  but  it  was  nevertheless  this  firm 
belief  that  in  the  changes  he  proposed  he  was  only  restoring  the 
legitimate  forms  of  the  language,  added  to  his  knowledge  of 
English  literature,  and  guided  by  his  unusual  mastery  of  the 
ancient  as  well  as  of  many  modem  tongues,  which  enabled  him, 
even  while  arguing  for  the  maintenance  of  principles  and  posi- 
tions the  most  unstable  and  untenable,  to  make  sound  and  im- 
portant contributions  in  aid  of  what  he  so  much  desired.  The 
language  is  indebted  to  him  for  suggestions  of  the  greatest 
value. 

OfOrote'M  History. 

*  I  am  reading'  (October  1852) '  Grote*B  History.  Wonderful  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  writer  so  fresh  from  the  Attic,  and  particnlarlj  bo  oonyersant 
with  Thncjdides,  should  stand  up  to  his  diin  among  the  greengroeeiy  of 
CoTent-garden !  It  would  howcTer  be  ongratofnl  to  collect  blemishes  of 
language  from  an  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  diligence 
and  information,  so  much  learning  and  wisdom.  The  days  of  pure  Eng- 
lish are  over.  We  now  break  loose  and  get  among  **  ambitions"  and 
*'  peoples,*'  and  many  other  such  formidable  features,  repulsive  as  those 
which  £neas  met  on  entering  the  gatos  of  heU.  But  everybody  now  is 
playing  with  these  frightful  cobras,  and  putting  them  into  his  bosom.  As 
I>eople  do  not  perceive  the  loss  of  freedom  until  it  is  utterly  gone,  neither 
do  they  the  loss  of  language :  nor  would  they  be  persuaded  though  gnch 
a  prophet  as  Milton  rose  from  the  dead.* 

Of  CorrupHoTU  of  Language, 

*  Here  is  a  gentleman  at  Bath,  Mr.  Ellis,  an  excellent  and  most  intel- 
ligent man,  I  hear,  who  has  published  a  book  recommending  us  to  spell 
phonetically.  Elphinstone,  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  wrote  in  thib 
fashion.  Lmagine  my  surprise  at  being  told  that  a  work  was  composed 
on  my  principles  of  spelling.  All  my  principles  are  merely  the  adoption 
of  the  best  spellings  of  the  best  writers,  and  the  rejection  of  the  fop- 
puricB  introduced  with  Giarles  the  Second.    The  cavidiers  (as  foi«  were 
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etlled)  wished  to  make  the  ladies  belieye  that  they  or  their  fathers  had 
emigrated  to  France,  and  thought  it  as  glorious  to  he  nnmlj  in  their 
language  as  in  their  conduct.  Cowley  and  Dryden  were  courtiers.  Pope 
hated  kings,  who  really  were  hateful;  hut  he  imitated  the  spelling  of 
ladies,  heautifnl  as  his  language  is ;  and  hefore  he  died  he  had  read  and 
ridiculed  Middlcton,  some  of  whose  peculiarities,  good  and  bad,  I  also 
have  noted.  For  seTeral  years  subsequently  there  were  but  few  innoTa> 
lions.  People  threw  into  the  lumber-room  their  old  bandy-legged  chairs, 
and  would  have  nothing  that  was  not  stuffed  with  Latin  and  quilted  into 
stii&iess.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  dons  and  doctors  would  go 
into  a  dame's  school ;  but  Mrs.  Inchbald  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  made  them- 
■elyes  greater  authorities  than  all  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  have  rarely 
had  two  better  writers  of  English  in  the  best  of  times.  What  I  had  in 
Tiew  when  I  began  my  letter  is  this.  You  have  the  power  of  a  sanitary 
commissioner,  and  can  command  the  stopping-up  of  several  open  sewers 
in  our  language.  Do  order  that  paling  to  be  removed  which  shuts  up 
perhapt,  indted^  and  too  when  too  means  alto.  This  has  no  parallel  in 
any  other  language ;  and  even  those  who  commit  the  folly  would  abstain 
from  it  in  writing  French  or  Italian  or  Greek  or  Latin.  The  last  innova- 
tion is  every  vhere  and  no  vhere  in  two  words,  as  if  vhere  were  a  sub- 
stantive. I  find  also  every  body :  while  body  is  inviolate,  why  should 
everybody  be  sawed  asunder,  like  St.  Bartholomew  7  I  have  now  iaid  my 
§ay  and  filled  my  sheet ;  so  adieu.* 

Of  hit  propoted  Amendments, 

*  I  have  read  attentively*  (1854)  '  Mr.  Ellis's  observations  on  ortho- 
graphy. Different  authors  have  given  different  reasons  for  varieties. 
Southey  told  me  when  he  visited  me  at  Clifton,  now  some  twenty  y<'ars 
since,  that  it  would  ruin  him  to  spell  right,  for  that  fifty  copies  of  his 
book  would  never  sell.  Archbishop  Hare,  not  inferior  to  Archbishop 
Wliately  in  purity  of  style  and  correctmss  of  thought,  had  the  courage 
to  follow  my  preterites  and  participles  and  other  words.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ellis 
quotes  a  learned  gentleman  who  reproves  his  son  for  ill  orthography. 
What  is  ill  orthography  but  ill  right- spelling?  He  tells  us  that  we  no 
longer  use  ill  as  an  adjective.  The  ill  is  ill-used.  Do  we  not  continue 
to  say  an  ill-turn f  and  ill- recompensed?  and  ill-taught?  and  ill-man- 
aged? In  the  same  line  be  addK,  **  nor  insert  do.**  Burelj  we  do  insert  it 
when  we  desire  to  lay  stress  on  what  we  say.  I  do  love ;  I  do  hate.  In 
the  next  line  he  objects  to  th  as  the  final  letters  of  the  present  tense  in 
the  third  person,  where  f  would  serve.  Generally  such  a  termination 
■boold  be  avoided,  but  never  or  very  rarely  when  the  next  word  begins 
with  s.  I  dissent  altogether  from  Mr.  Ellis's  propositi«n,  that  there  ia 
BO  one  who  would  dream  of  altering  a  great  writer*s  lanuniaf^e.  **  Yet  we 
**  expect  to  find  the  spelling  of  the  new  book  somewhat  different  from  that 
'*  of  the  old."  RuMticus,  and  only  Rusticns,  rxpectat.  Scholars  and  sound 
laborious  critics  have  been  careful  in  collating  the  editions  of  both  ancient 
and  more  recent  authors.  Anlns  Gellins  tells  us  that  Virgil  wrote  differ- 
ently the  same  word.  He  wrote  but  twenty  years  after  Catullus,  yet 
although  they  were  also  of  the  same  pnivince,  their  spelling  wan  unlike. 
Virgil  never  wrote  qtmi,  as  Catullus  did  uniformly;  and  although  ha 
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wrote  TemaenlArly  in  the  person  of  a  peasant,  he  wrote  a^ttm,  not  quoT" 
jum,   Catnllas  employed  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Jolins  Cesar;  Virgil 
that  of  Aagastns  and  his  oonrt.    Fortnnately  we  possess  the  oomediee  of 
Terence  and  of  Plantns,  the  richest  treasures  of  Latinity.     We  there  see 
the  very  handwriting  of  the  Sdpioe  and  the  Gracchi     I  much  commend 
the  puhlisher  of  Milton's  works  who  ohserred  his  orthography.    The  same 
had  already  heen  done  hy  Tyrwhitt  in  his  Chaucer ;  and  Spenser  has  heen 
thought  as  capahle  of  spelling  as  Dyche  .  .  .  Mr.  Ellis  asks,  '*  Does  not 
**  common  sense  reyolt  against  Tillotson's  alterations  of  Bacon  to  make 
'*  him  more  eloquent  V*  But  change  of  spelling  can  produce  no  such  efleet; 
and  it  is  langhahle  to  think  of  Tillotson  working  such  a  miracle.    Mr.  Etlis 
also  speaks  of  Wordsworth ;  hut,  though  a  poet  of  the  highest  claims,  it 
is  neither  in  the  same  kind  nor  in  the  same  degree  as  Chancer,  whose  in- 
Tention,  spirit,  and  yariety  are  equalled  hy  Shakespeare  and  hy  Milton 
only.     Some  sonnets  Wordsworth  has  written  that  Milton  might  hare 
owned,  hut  he  could  no  more  haye  written  the  Canterbury  Tales  than  he 
could  haye  written  Paradise  Lost,  the  Samson  Agonistes,  the  AlUgrOy  the 
Penseroso,  the  Sonnet  to  Cromwell,  or  that  suhUmest  of  psalms,  the  Inyo- 
cation  to  God  on  his  murdered  saints  in  Piedmont.    Is  it  not  perilous, 
Mr.  Ellis  asks,  to  let  our  spelling  change  with  eyery  generation  ?    Tee 
indeed.    Therefore  I  would  set  my  foot  against  these  changes  as  they  are 
rolling  on  and  accumulating.     He  "  puts  it  to  the  mass  of  writers  eyen 
"  among  ourselyes,  whether  they  would  wish  to  haye  their  own  punctua- 
'*  tion  preseryed  in  their  printed  works.*'  I  know  little  ahout  the  mass  of 
writers.     I  can  only  say  that,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  those  who  are 
not  the  mass  haye  complained  to  me  that  theirs  was  not  preseryed ;  Sou- 
they  in  particular,  and  our  English  Thucydides,  the  illustrious  historian 
of  the  Peninsular  War :  I  will  add  myself ;  for  you  know,  my  dear  Forster, 
that  I  yielded  to  you  in  the  preparation  of  my  collected  works.** 


XIY.  Last  Days  in  Bath,  and  final  Departure  from 

England. 

'  I  have  been  ont  of  doors,'  Landor  wrote  to  me  in  the 
autumn  of  1856,  'not  more  than  twice  in  fifty-nine  days,  a  few 
'  minutes  in  each.  I  think  I  will  go  and  die  in  Italy,  but  not 
*  in  my  old  home.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  sun  about  one's 
'  deathbed.'  It  was  only  a  passing  wish  he  thus  expressed,  but 
it  was  destined  to  have  sad  fulfilment. 

Knowing  the  condition  of  health  in  which  he  was  at  the 
opening  of  1857,  it  was  a  great  shock  to  me  to  find  that  he  had 
been  summoned  to  give  evidence  in  the  Bath  county-court  upon 
a  miserable  squabble  about  a  governess.  The  case  came  on  in 
January,  when,  in  spite  of  a  doctor's  certificate  of  his  unfitness 
to  appear,  he  was  brought  to  the  court ;  and  such  ¥ras  the  ex- 
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eiiement  that  followed  and  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  it, 
that  there  was  for  some  time  reason  to  apprehend  a  very  grave 
result.  He  could  hardly  have  put  any  part  of  this  affair  into  a 
conyersation  that  should  pair- off  with  his  Epicurus,  Temissa, 
and  Leontion ;  and  yet,  with  all  its  miserable  sequel,  it  must 
be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  desires  and  tastes  closely  akin 
to  those  expressed  in  that  dialogue,  where  the  love  of  the  very 
old  for  the  society  of  the  very  young  is  made  enchanting  by  all 
that  the  Graces  can  surround  it  with.  Poor  Landor  had  always 
the  belief,  that,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  philosopher,  and 
with  the  same  sort  of  charming  help,  he  might  be  able  to 
smoothen  and  adorn,  for  himself  also,  the  declivity  of  age ;  and  if 
for  the  moment,  to  avoid  mention  of  the  names  ofthe  ladies  who 
now  make  brief  api>earance  in  his  story,  I  borrow  for  them  the 
old  Greek  names,  they  at  least  will  have  no  cause  to  complain. 
It  is  not  the  reality,  but  the  fiction,  which  such  a  comparison 
will  place  at  disadvantage  ;  for,  disastrous  as  the  end  was  here, 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  K[)icunis  was  wrong.  Un- 
happily everything  depends  in  such  a  case  upon  the  choice  of 
your  Temissa  and  Leontion. 

This  was  nearly  the  first  year  in  which  we  failed  to  meet  on 
the  30th  of  January.  Landor  had  found  himself  able  however 
to  write  to  his  brother  Henry  on  that  day.  Some  question  8<) 
to  the  burning-down  of  a  bam  at  Llanthony  had  been  referre<l 
to  him ;  to  which  he  replied,  with  even  more  than  his  usual 
unreason  as  to  such  things,  that  neither  his  cousin  Walter  Lan- 
dor of  Kugely  (co-trustee  with  Henry  of  the  Llanthony  estate 
■ince  his  brother  Charles's  death)  nor  the  manager  of  the  pro- 
party,  Mr.  Edwards,  had  mentioned  the  incident  to  him,  know- 
ing well  his  wish  never  to  hear  anything  about  his  estate,  and 
acting  upon  his  repeated  instructions  that  they  should  tell  him 
nothing.  He  added  that  before  he  left  England  seventy-two 
thoQsand  pounds  had  been  sunk  on  Llanthony,  and  in  the  laHt 
thirty  years  three  hundred  a-year  on  an  average,  including  a 
small  part  on  Ipsley ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  he  now  so 
little  desired  as  that  any  more  money  should  be  laid  out  on  any 
put  of  it  in  future. 

'  Three  months  hence  I  shall  once  more  purchase  a  landed  iiroperty. 
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Bitnated  in  the  parish  of  Widcombe,  and  oomprisinf?  by  aetnal  admeasure- 
ment eight  feet  hy  four,  next  adjoining  the  chorch-tower  in  said  parish. 
No  magpie  drapery,  no  lead,  no  rascals  in  hatbands,  no  horses  in  foil 
feathers  for  me.  Six  old  chairmen  are  sufficient.  I  thought  once  of  com- 
plying with  yonr  kind  wish  that  I  should  lie  at  Tachbrook,  but  I  am  not 
worth  the  carriage  so  far.*  (He  alluded  then  to  the  illness  that  had  borne 
down  upon  him  so  heavily ;  mentioned  a  bequest  from  Kenyon  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds ;  and  grieved  that  so  hearty  and  genial  a  man,  thirteen  years 
younger  than  himself,  should  have  died  before  him.)  *  And  now  again 
about  dying.  Out  of  my  hundred  pounds,  when  I  get  it,  I  will  reseire  ten 
for  my  funeral,  with  strict  orders  that  the  sum  may  not  be  exceeded ;  and 
the  graTestone  and  graye  will  amount  to  nearly  or  quite  ten  more.  As  I 
can  live  without  superfluities,  surely  I  can  die  without  them.' 

Not  long  after  this  letter  was  written  I  sent  him  the  legacy ; 
and  soon  discovered  that  even  as  much  as  ten  pounds  of  it  had 
not  been  reserved  to  himself,  either  for  festivity  or  fiineraL  The 
whole  of  it  went  as  a  *  new-year's  gift*  to  the  youthful  Temissa, 
by  whom  one-half  of  it  was  subsequently  transferred,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  original  giver,  to  the  less  youthful  Leon- 
tion,  for  part  payment  of  costs  incurred  at  the  trial  about  the 
governess ;  and  some  differences  arising  thereon  took  afterwards 
a  character  of  bitterness  such  as  never  can  possibly  belong  to 
any  but  a  woman^s  quarreL  Hardly  had  the  strife  broken  out 
whenLandor  flung  himself  headlong  into  it ;  not  by  any  means, 
wildly  inconsiderate  at  all  times  as  his  conduct  was,  out  of  any 
impulse  at  the  time  to  be  called  unworthy.  Though  the  part 
he  took  could  not  at  any  stage  of  it  be  pronounced  right,  there 
were  many  excuses  to  be  suggested  for  it  until  he  had  himself 
rendered  it  ignoble.  He  chose  to  assume,  but  less  gratuitously 
in  the  particular  case  than  was  usual  with  him,  not  merely  that 
he  had  himself  suffered  wrong  (on  which  point  a  great  deal 
might  have  been  said,  if  he  had  not  taken  from  his  friends  all 
power  of  saying  it),  but  that  a  very  young  lady  who  had  claims 
on  his  friendly  protection  had  been  made  the  victim  of  injustice 
by  another  lady  not  so  young ;  and  that  upon  him,  in  such 
circumstances,  devolved  the  duty  of  hurling  vengeance  at  her 
oppressor.  An  obligation  of  which  he  straightway  proceeded  to 
discharge  himself,  after  no  other  than  his  most  ordinary  method. 

Believing  that  he  saw  on  one  side  a  fiend  incarnate  and  on 
the  other  an  angel  of  light,  he  permitted  his  astounding  credu- 
lity to  work  his  irascibility  into  madness ;  and  there  was  then 
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as  much  good  to  be  got  by  reasoning  witb  him  as  by  argaing 
with  a  storm  off  Cape  Horn.  It  was  vain  to  point  out  to  him 
that  he  had  nothing  himself  to  gain  from  so  sordid  a  dispute ; 
that  what  ho  had  lost  was  gone  irrecoverably ;  that  the  angel 
and  the  fiend  had  some  points  in  common ;  and  that  there  was 
no  such  mighty  difference  between  that  which  he  championed  and 
that  which  he  assailed,  to  justify  or  call  for  interference.  Why 
should  I  once  more  repeat  what  this  narrative  has  told  so  often  t 
He  rejected  ever}"  warning,  rushed  into  print,  and  found  him- 
self enmeshed  in  an  action  for  libeL 

On  hearing  this  I  proceeded  to  Bath,  and  he  was  extricated 
for  a  time ;  but  I  quitted  the  place  with  a  sorrowful  misgiving 
that  the  last  illness  of  the  old  man,  while  it  had  left  liim  subject 
to  the  same  transitory  storms  of  frantic  passion,  had  perman- 
ently also  weakened  him,  mentally  yet  more  than  bodily ;  and 
that,  even  when  anger  was  no  longer  present  to  overcloud  his 
intellect,  there  had  ceased  to  be  really  available  to  his  use  such 
a  faculty  of  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong,  or  such  a 
saving  consciousness  of  evil  from  good,  as  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  responsible  human  being.  He  had  now  not  even  memory 
enoagh  to  recollect  what  he  was  writing  from  day  to  day;  and 
while  the  power  of  giving  keen  and  clear  ex[)ression  to  every 
passing  mood  of  bitterness  remained  to  liim,  his  reason  had  too 
far  deserted  him  to  leave  it  other  than  a  fatal  gift.  He  could 
apply  no  gauge  or  measure  to  what  he  was  bunt  on  either  doing 
or  saying ;  he  seemed  no  longer  to  have  the  ability  to  see  any- 
thing not  palpably  before  him ;  and  of  the  effect  of  any  given 
thing  on  his  own  or  another's  reputation,  he  was  become  wholly 
powerless  to  judge.  Changes  in  him  also  there  were  which 
otherwise  painfully  affected  me.  He  had  so  long  and  steadily 
consented  to  act  on  my  advice  exclusively  in  the  publication  of 
his  writings,  that  here  I  believed  I  had  still  some  eflicient  con* 
troL  Unhappily  it  proved  to  be  not  so.  There  had  come  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  miserable  quarrel  a  question  as  to  a  portfolio 
containing  a  great  many  scraps  of  his  poetr}',  either  of  very  old 
or  of  very  recent  date,  in  effect  little  more  than  the  mere  sweep- 
ings and  refuse  of  his  writing-desk ;  whicli  he  had  lent  to  one  of 
the  parties  in  the  squabble  for  transcription  of  some  |X)rtiou  of 
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its  contents,  and  which  he  professed  to  haye  heen  unable  to  get 
back  nntil  he  had  publicly  adyertiBed  its  unauthorised  deten- 
tion. The  whole  of  this  collection  of  pieces,  for  the  most  part 
entirely  unworthy  of  him,  I  left  him  determined  to  put  into 
print,  against  my  earnest  and  repeated  remonstrance.  It  was 
his  plan  to  publish  them  as  dry  leayes ;  and  they  became  ulti- 
mately the  book  called  Dry  Sticks,  He  grieved  to  do  anything 
in  the  teeth  of  my  advice,  he  said ;  but,  if  he  did  not  publish 
the  poems,  others  would.  He  had  for  the  time  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  had  reaUy  no  other  motive :  yet  I  could  not  but 
suspect  that  another,  quite  unconsciously  to  himself,  lurked  be- 
hind ;  and  that  he  thought  he  might  thus  find  excuse  for  occa- 
sional covert  allusion  to  occurrences  which  the  result  of  my 
interference  had  bound  him,  not  indeed  by  express  agreement 
on  my  part  (as  erroneously  supposed  at  the  time),  but  by  hon- 
ourable understanding  on  his,  no  longer  to  notice  openly. 

I  left  Bath  in  the  September  of  1857,  and  to  the  close  of 
that  year  he  never  recovered  strength.  '  My  weakness,'  he  wrote 
to  me  in  the  middle  of  October,  '  is  excessive.  With  extreme 
'  difficulty  do  I  weigh  myself  up  from  my  arm-chairl  My  good 
*•  and  most  intelligent  friend.  Dr.  Watson,  is  very  attentive  to 
*'  me,  and  says  my  constitution  will  bear  me  through.  I  doubt 
'  whether  this  is  good  intelligence.  The  same  spasms,  in  that 
'  case,  will  come  over  again  some  other  time,  and  I  wish  it  were 
'  all  at  an  end  now.'  He  had  nevertheless  persisted  in  his  deteiv 
mination  to  print  what  I  thought  worthless  as  well  as  objection- 
able, having  found  a  publisher  to  undertake  it  in  Edinbui^h,  on 
my  declining  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  in  London ;  he  had 
farther  availed  himself  of  my  continued  opposition  to  withhold 
any  sight  of  the  proofs ;  and  by  the  merest  accident  it  came  to 
my  knowledge  that  the  publication  would  be  unworthy  of  him 
in  more  senses  than  one,  for  that  certainly  allusion  would  be 
made  in  it  to  what  he  ought  to  have  felt  himself  bound  not  to 
reopen.  I  wrote  upon  this  to  his  solicitors,  and  to  a  kindly  and 

zealous  friend  (Captain  £ ) ;  by  whom  again  the  case  was 

stated  to  him,  with  all  that  a  persistence  in  his  disastrous  couree 
would  involve ;  and  from  them  came  an  assurance  to  me  shortly 
afterward  that  everything  wrong  would  be  erased.     Never,  at 
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any  previous  period  of  our  twenty-two  years  of  uninterrupted 
intercourse,  had  it  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  him,  when  once  his 
word  had  been  given ;  often  as  I  had  seen  him  put  passion  be- 
fore reason,  there  was  yet  a  nobler  part  of  his  character  which 
as  often  had  asserted  itself;  and  the  foreboding  of  calamity 
which  now  pressed  itself  upon  me,  against  all  the  comforting 
reassurances  I  received,  arose  simply  from  a  feeling  it  was  im- 
possible to  resist,  that  age  and  illness  had  conquered  him  at  last, 
and  left  him  other  than  the  Landor  '  whom  we  knew.'  It  was  a 
sorry  satisfaction  afterwards  to  feel  that  nothing  had  happened 
to  him  which  had  not  been  foretold,  nor  anything  in  the  way  of 
warning  omitted  that  could  possibly  have  saved  him.  But  this 
undoubtedly  was  the  case,  and  I  had  only  to  guard  myself 
then  against  other  consequences.  '  I  bear  you  no  ill-will,  Lizzy,' 
says  Mr.  Bennet  in  Miss  Austen's  delightful  novel,  *  for  being 
*  justified  in  the  warning  you  gave  me.  Considering  how  mat- 
'  ters  turned  out,  I  think  this  shows  magnanimity.'  Whether 
my  old  friend  was  ever  to  have  enough  of  his  old  self  restored 
to  enable  him  to  show  this  magnanimity,  will  in  due  time  be 
seen. 

Let  the  reader  meanwhile  take  this  additional  evidence  of 
the  strange  state  of  Landor*s  mind  at  the  moment,  lie  persisted 
for  some  time  in  making  it  a  condition  with  his  new  publisher, 
Mr.  Nichol  of  E<iiuburgh,  that  his  name  sliould  a[)pcar  on  the 
title-page  of  his  l)ook  as  *  the  late  W.  S.  Lander.*  I  learn  this 
from  the  very  earnest  remonstrance  (17th  of  December  1857) 
of  Mr.  ^ichoL 

'  I  take  the  liberty  of  bcppnf?  yoa  to  allow  me  to  make  the  title  stand 
tlms.  Dry  Stiektt  Faggoted  by  W.  S.  Landor,  and  not,  as  yon  still  con- 
Uana  to  write  it,  the  late  U\  S.  Landor.  It  will  sufficiently  pain  many, 
when,  in  God's  firood  time,  yon  wiU  be  spoken  of  as  the  late :  and  I  think 
tlie  expression  wonld  jar  on  the  ear  of  all  yunr  friends,  as  it  does  on  mine.* 

The  good  publisher  carried  his  [Miint,  and  it  was  well  that 
he  should  ;  but  in  the  strange  suggestion  so  i>er8i8tently  made, 
there  was,  alas,  some  truth,  for  much  that  had  constitutcnl  the 
Landor  known  to  his  friends  had  fur  the  pn'sent  departed. 
Whether  it  was  destined  ever  to  return,  n(»ne  might  say  ;  but  it 
had  become,  at  this  time,  a  thing  of  the  past     I  had  greatly 
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desired  to  visit  him  in  the  Jannaiy  of  1858,  but  the  character 
and  tone  of  his  letters  dissuaded  me ;  and  the  book  to  which  I 
had  so  strongly  objected  was  at  last  on  the  eve  of  its  appearance 
when  he  thus  wrote  : 

'  All  this  illneBB  is  too  Biirelj  coming  over  again.  What  a  pity  that 
Death  should  haye  made  two  bites  of  a  cherry!  He  seems  to  grin  at  me 
for  saying  so,  and  to  shake  in  my  face  as  much  of  a  fist  as  belongs  to  him. 
Bat  he  knows  I  neTer  cared  a  fig  for  his  menaces,  and  am  now  qnite  rea4y 
to  let  him  haye  his  way.  Alas,  alas !  as  we  haye  talked  together  for  so 
many  years,  we  shall  neyer  talk  again.  Why  can  not  this  swimming  of 
the  head  carry  me  to  the  grave  a  little  more  rapidly?  This  is  the  only 
thing  I  now  desire.  I  remember  faces  and  places,  bat  their  names  I 
totally  forget  Verses  of  the  Odyisea  and  Hiad  ran  perpetually  into  mj 
mind,  after  the  better  part  of  a  centaiy,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  longer 
room  there  for  anything  else.' 

I  believe  him  now  indeed  to  have  become,  for  the  mere  time  at 
least,  impatient  for  the  close,  and  to  have  had  the  sense  that  it 
might  have  been  happier  for  him  to  have  seen  it  earlier.  Am 
he  finely  said  in  his  ode  to  Southey : 

*  We  harry  to  the  riyer  we  mast  cross. 

And  swifter  downward  every  footstep  wends : 
Happy  who  reach  it  ere  they  count  the  loss 
Of  half  their  faculties  and  half  their  friends!* 

Soon  I  was  told  what  occasioned  me  no  surprise,  that  the 
book  just  published  contained  in  other  forms  the  objectionable 
passages  on  whose  erasure  I  had  insisted,  as  well  as  all  the 
scrapings  and  rubbish  of  his  desk  ;  the  only  shadow  of  an  ex- 
cuse made  for  the  appearance  of  such  '  levities'  being  a  notifica- 
tion at  the  back  of  the  title-page  that  *  none  would  have  been 
'  collected  but  that  a  copy  of  the  greater  number  was  without 
*  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  author  procured  £rom  a  per- 
'  son  who  had  engaged  to  transcribe  them,'  thereby  rendering  ne- 
cessary such  precaution  as  only  publication  could  afibrd  'against 
'  subtraction,  or  what  is  worse,  addition.'  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  very  shortly,  with  even  less  sTirprise,  I  learnt  that 
friends  of  my  own  in  Bath  had  already  heard  whispers  of  an- 
other contemplated  action  for  libel.  But  a  graver  announce- 
ment made  to  me  only  a  few  days  later  threw  everything  else 
into  the  shade.  On  the  28th  of  March  one  of  Landor^s  nieces 
wrote  to  me  that  she  had  been  called  suddenly  to  her  ancle 
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Walter.  He  had  been  found  insensible  on  the  previous  morn- 
ing, and  had  continued  in  that  state  twenty-four  hours.  During 
the  four  hours  before  she  wrote,  he  had  begun  very  slightly  to 
rally ;  but  his  condition  continued  to  be  extremely  precarious. 
During  the  next  week  accounts  were  sent  me  daily;  skilful 
physicians,  Dr.  Watson  and  Dr.  M*Dermott,  and  his  kind  good 
nieces,  were  in  constant  attendance ;  and  few  dareil  to  hope 
against  hope  in  such  a  case.  But  the  struggle  was  short  though 
sharp ;  the  grim  visitor  was  beaten  off  once  more  ;  and  my 
iricnd*s  first  letter  to  me  after  getting  again  into  his  drawing- 
room  was  in  the  old  characteristic  vein.  It  told  me  of  books 
he  had  been  reading,  of  Shelley's  life,  and  of  his  old  favourite 
Swift ;  and  closed  thus :  '  I  take  it  uncivil  in  Death  to  invito 

*  and  then  to  balk  me.  It  was  troublesome  to  walk  back,  when 
'  I  found  he  would  not  take  me  in.     I  do  hope  and  trust  he 

*  will  never  play  me  the  same  trick  again.  We  ought  both  of 
'  us  to  be  graver.'  I  had  expressed  a  wish  tliat  he  would  as 
aoon  as  possible  try  change  of  scene,  and,  by  way  of  bringing 
round  us  some  old  and  pleasant  memories,  ha<l  told  him  of  a 
cottage  I  i»roposed  to  take  at  Wimbleilon.  With  such  quick- 
ness he  replied,  an<l  in  such  gtniial  temper,  that  I  Ix^gan  to  un- 
(Icn^tand  what  was  told  me  by  those  around  him  in  his  illness, 
that  this  last  attack,  bringing  him  as  it  did  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  grave,  ha*l  yet  seemed  in  its  r<?tn»at  to  have  Ifft  liis  mind 
loss  clouded  than  at  any  time  during  the  two  years  preceiling. 
I  could  hardly  expect  that  he  wouM  come  ;  but  his  Refusal, 
and  the  kimlly  bit  of  doggerel  verse  sont  with  it,  very  pleasantly 
told  me  that  old  simple  scenes  and  enjoyments  had  been  again 
in  hia  thoughts.  The  letter  is  dateti  in  the  middle  of  June 
1858. 

*  I  nevor  more  Bhall  hare  the  lack 
To  feed  again  the  lonelj  dnck 
Upon  the  lake  of  Wimbledon. 

Fonter,  as  jovial  and  as  kind 
As  Kenyon,  findn  me  li'sti  inclinM, 
Now  ho  and  health  alike  art*  f?one. 

Here  yon  see  all  I  can  do.  YoHterday  I  drove  oat  for  the  firvt  time,  and 
was  less  fatigued  than  I  ex]>«'ctoJ.  My  ohjoct  whh  my  hiirial-)n*oiiml. 
U  has  been  fixt  on,  near  the  chorch-towcr  at  Widcombc.    Napier's  father 

LL 
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lies  bnried  there,  he  told  me.  Sixty  yean  ago,  in  this  fleason,  I  promised 
a  person  I  dearly  loTed  it  should  be  there.  We  were  sitting  nnder  some 
old  elders,  now  supplanted  by  a  wall  of  the  ehnrehyard.* 

At  the  end  of  the  same  month  I  had  &rther  proof  of  how 
strongly  his  thoughts  were  bent  in  this  direction.  He  sent  me 
an  epitaph  he  had  written  for  himself : 

*  Ut  sine  censnrft,  sine  lande  inscripta,  sepolero 
Sint  patris  ao  matris  nomina  sola  meo : 
At  pnro  inTidie,  sna  gloria  rara,  poets 

Inonmbente  rosA  lanms  obnmbret  hnmnm. 

Bnt  then,  yon  see,  the  yerses  are  not  fitted  for  a  stone.  Nor  do  I  ears 
a  straw  whether  a  rose  and  lanrel  cover  my  bones.  Sandford  will  see 
them  ran  to  earth.* 

He  had  no  consciousness  as  yet  that  others  were  already  in.  hot 
pursuit  of  him,  with  quite  other  than  roses  or  laurels  in  their 
hands;  and  that  the  chase  would  end  only  when  hia  bones  had 
been  run  to  earth  in  an  Italian  burial-ground. 

The  blow  fell  at  last  so  suddenly  that  I  only  heard  of  what 
had  been  determined  after  the  resolution  was  taken.  Told  by 
his  law-advisers  that  the  matter  complained  of  was  such  that  an 
adverse  verdict  must  be  expected,  and  that  the  damages  would 
necessarily  be  heavier  because  of  the  breach  of  an  undertaking 
which  they  had  themselves  given  in  his  name  upon  my  interfer- 
ence in  the  previous  year, — a  plan  of  that  former  time,  only 
then  at  my  suggestion  abandoned,  was  at  the  same  interview  put 
before  Landor,  and  eagerly  assented  to.  This  was,  that  he  should 
place  his  property  beyond  seizuro  for  damages,  break-up  his 
house  in  Bath,  sell  his  pictures,  and  rotum  to  Italy.  There  was 
no  time  to  lose  if  such  a  scheme  were  to  be  carried  out  success- 
fully;  and  it  was  with  supreme  astonishment  I  received  an  inti- 
mation,  telegraphed  at  midday  from  Bath  on  the  1 2th  of  July 
1858,  that  Landor  would  be  at  my  house  in  London  that  nighty 
accompanied  by  one  of  his  nieces.  Some  Mends  were  dining 
with  me,  among  them  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  and  Mr.  Dickens, 
who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  old  man  too  fatigued  by  his  journey 
to  be  able  to  join  the  dinner-table,  left  the  room  to  see  him ; 
and  from  another  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elwin,  who  was  also  one 
of  the  party,  I  received  very  lately  a  letter  reminding  me  of 
what  occurred.     '  I  have  no  recollection  so  vivid  as  of  that 
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*  dinner  in  Montaga-sqoare,  when  the  servant  annonnced^  as  it 
'  were  in  Cockbum*8  very  teeth,  that  Landor,  who  was  flying 
'  from  justice,  had  come  to  take  refuge  in  your  house  for  the 
'  night,  and  Dickens  went  out  to  console  him.  I  thought  that 
'  Landor  would  talk  over  with  him  the  unpleasant  crisis  ;  and 
'  I  shall  never  forget  my  amazement  when  Dickens  came  back 
'  into  the  room  laughing,  and  said  that  he  found  him  very  jovial, 
'  and  that  his  whole  conversation  was  upon  the  characters  of 
'  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  other  LAtin  poets.'  Writing  to  his 
'laughter  a  few  weeks  later,  when,  upon  the  scandal  of  the 
published  trial,  there  had  arisen  a  burst  of  virtuous  indignation 
which  might  just  as  virtuously  and  with  greater  .;ustice  have 
been  spared,  Mr.  Dickens  thus  mentioned  the  impression  left 
on  him  by  the  interview  to  which  Mr.  Elwin  alludes :  '  You 
'  must  not  let  any  new  idea  of  poor  dear  Landor  efface  the  for- 

*  mer  image  of  the  fine  and  brave  old  man.  I  would  not  blot 
'  him  out,  in  his  tender  gallantry,  as  he  sat  upon  his  ])ed  at 
'  Forster's  that  night  I  lately  told  you  of,  for  a  million  of  wild 

*  mistakes  at  eighty-four  years  of  age.'  Landor  crossed  to  Franco 
four  days  later,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  July;  and  I 
never  saw  him  again. 
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L   In  HIS  OLD  HOMB. 

Landor  went  fint  to  Grenoa,  and  there  it  was  his  intention  to 
have  stayed ;  hut  considerations  urged  hy  members  of  his  OEomly 
prevailed,  and  he  decided  to  move  on  to  his  old  home  in  Fie- 
sole. 

Before  he  left  Grenoa  the  advice  on  which  he  quitted  En;^ 
land  had  been  embodied  in  l^;al  forms,  and  he  had  assigned 
over  to  others  the  property  reserved  to  his  use  under  the  trust- 
deeds  of  Llanthony.  It  was  his  own  wish  that  the  assignment 
should  have  been  made  to  one  of  his  nieces ;  but  this  was  over- 
ruled, and  everything  over  which  any  control  had  been  retained 
to  him  passed  to  the  ownership  of  Arnold  Landor,  his  eldest 
son. 

There  are  matters  as  to  which  I  have  thus  far  imposed  silence 
on  myself,  and  intend  as  much  as  possible  to  continue  to  do  so; 
but  it  is  quite  necessary,  at  this  point  of  my  narrative,  that  I 
should  briefly  state  the  position  in  which  this  deed  of  transfer 
left  what  had  been  Landor's  worldly  estate.  When  he  separated 
from  his  family  in  1835,  Llanthony  and  Ipsley  may  be  said,  at 
a  rough  calculation,  to  have  been  yielding  very  certainly  more 
than  three  thousand  a-year  rental,  the  deductions  for  mortgages 
and  insurances  at  that  time  being  a  little  over  fourteen  hundred 
a-year,  and,  of  the  balance,  not  more  than  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  a-year  being  taken  by  Landor,  who  left  the  rest  to 
accumulate  for  casual  expenses,  repairs,  and  the  dischaige  of 
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debts.  Of  this  six  hundred,  upon  quitting  Italy  he  left  two- 
thiixls  to  Mrs.  Landor,  at  the  same  time  transferring  abso- 
lutely to  his  eldest  son  the  villa  and  farms  where  the  family 
lived,  and  of  which  the  farm-produce  went  far  towards  their 
expenses  of  living ;  while  he  took,  for  his  own  maintenance  in 
London,  only  the  remaining  tliird.  This  proved  however  to  be 
too  little,  and  after  a  year  or  two  it  was  raised,  out  of  tlie 
surplus  at  Llanthony,  to  four  hundred  a-year;  trenching  by 
80  much  on  the  reserved  fund.  But  his  younger  children 
had  meanwhile  profited  by  legacies  from  other  mem])ers  of  the 
faoiily;  and  upon  Arnold's  visit  to  England  in  1842,  sufficient 
bad  been  raised  to  pay  the  debt  to  Ablett  for  Fiesole,  an  insur- 
ance of  equal  amount  indemnifying  Arnold.  The  result  was 
that  when  Landor,  now  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  his  old 
hume,  executed  a  fai-ther  deed  of  transfer  to  his  son,  whereby 
the  latter  became  entitled  to  everything  arising  from  Llanthony, 
the  property  which  had  been  entirely  Landor's  (not  a  shilling  of 
it  having  been  derived  from  other  sources  than  those  which  his 
mother  had  so  vigilantly  protected  and  improved  for  his  use) 
was  wholly  and  exclusively  at  the  disposal  of  others.  Uis  son 
Arnold,  standing  next  in  the  entails  of  Llanthony  and  of  Ipsley, 
which  he  was  sure  very  soon  to  inherit  free  from  all  incuui- 
brance,  was  meanwhile  invested,  by  the  just-executed  deed  of 
transfer,  with  the  rights  over  them  up  to  this  time  possessed 
by  his  father.  He  had  also,  1>y  his  fathor*8  free  gift,  the  abso- 
lute ownership  of  the  villa  and  farms  at  Fiesole ;  and  ho  had 
received  a  legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds  from  his  aunt  Eliza- 
beth.* Uy  sintilar  legacies  his  sister  had  a  hundred  a-year  to 
her  exclusive  use,  and  each  of  his  two  younger  brothers  eighty 
pounds  a-year;  while  his  mother,  whose  four  hundred  a-year, 
secured  in  1835,  had  been  raised  to  five  hundre<l  upon  the  re- 
settlement in  1842,  had  this  larger  annuity  secured  to  her  for 
life  on  her  husband's  death  by  charge  on  the  Llanthony  estate. 
Landor  himself  was  now  travelling  to  Flon^nce  with  a  few  pic- 

*  Arnold  enjoyed  his  pofiBefwions  for  little  more  than  six  jears  after 
his  father's  death.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  April  1H71,  within  a  few  dajs 
of  the  completion  of  his  53d  year ;  and  has  bten  kacceeded  by  the  next 
heir,  Walter  Landor. 
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toies,  a  few  books,  a  small  quantity  of  edlTer  plate,  and  some- 
thing short  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  as  the  sum  of  his 
earthly  possessions.  This  had  been  the  amount  realised  in  Man- 
chester by  the  sale  of  the  pictures  that  did  not  accompany  him. 

Before  he  reached  Fiesole,  a  thousand  pounds  damages  had 
been  awarded  against  him,  and  proceedings  begun  to  compel  the 
payment.  The  deed  of  transfer,  as  I  well  knew,  was  little  likely 
to  stand  against  resolute  and  determined  efforts  to  overthrow  ik 
The  court  of  chancery,  on  application,  granted  an  injunction 
against  receiving  the  rents  until  the  case  should  be  argued; 
practically  the  deed  of  transfer  was  defeated ;  and  before  Lan- 
der died  the  entire  amount  of  damages  and  costs  had  been  paid 
under  order  of  the  court  Of  course  this  affected  only  the  sum 
reserved  to  Lander's  use,  and  everything  else  remained  as  I  have 
stated. 

On  his  way  to  Italy,  and  after  his  arrival,  he  wrote  to  me 
continually;  but  one  subject  mainly  occupied  his  letters,  and  I 
could  give  to  it  but  one  reply.  As  to  other  matters,  it  became 
very  soon  obvious  that  the  only  result  that  was  reasonably  to 
have  been  expected  was  not  far  distant^  and  that  his  old  home 
could  be  a  home  to  him  no  more.     '  Eed  mullets  compensated 

*  Milo  for  Eome.     We  have  them  daily,  with  ortolans  of  late, 

*  and  beccaficos.  But  these  do  not  indemnify  me  for  Bath,  the 
'  only  city  I  could  ever  live  in  comfortably.  I  have  been  in 
'  Florence  twice  only  since  I  came  here  eleven  weeks  ago.'  This, 
in  October  1858,  was  the  most  favourable  aspect  of  things.  But 
before  the  end  of  that  month  he  announced  to  me  that  his 
health  was  such  as  to  admit  of  no  chance  of  his  surviving,  and 
that,  by  means  of  the  small  remnant  of  the  pittance  he  had 
taken  with  him,  he  had  so  arranged  that  he  should  sleep  his 
last  sleep  in  the  graveyard  of  the  little  church  near  Bath  where 
already  he  had  chosen  his  place  of  rest. 

'  WiDcoMBB  I  few  seek  with  thee  their  rettiiig-plaoe ; 
Bat  I,  when  I  haye  mn  my  weaiy  race, 

Will  throw  my  bones  npon  thy  chnrchyard  turf ; 
Altho*  malignant  waTes  on  foreign  shore 
Have  stranded  me,  and  I  shall  lift  no  more 

My  hoaiy  head  above  the  hissing  surf.' 

I  was  nevertheless  not  unprepared  for  what  followed  in  little 
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more  than  a  fortnight,  when,  in  the  middle  of  December,  he 
wrote  to  me  from  Florence  that  he  had  left  Fiesole ;  that  he 
was  somewhat  less  unhappy;  that  twice  in  five  weeks,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  had  walked  out  in  the  sun ;  and 
that  his  principal  misery,  which  indeed  he  now  dwelt  upon  as 
the  very  worst  that  ever  had  befallen  him,  was  the  continued 
and  inexplicable  delay  in  the  publication  of  his  enlarged  Hd- 
lenics.  But  while  in  consultation  with  his  relatives  in  England 
as  to  what  step  for  providing  him  a  new  home  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  take,  we  heard  that  he  was  again  at  Fiesole. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  after  all  which  has  been  said  in  this 
book  of  the  defects  of  Landor*s  character,  that  my  object  now 
is  to  throw  exclusively  on  others  the  blame  of  what  occurred 
during  the  first  ten  months  after  his  return  to  Italy.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  his  letters  continued  to  confirm  the  impression 
as  to  his  mental  state  made  upon  me  by  the  incidents  described 
in  the  last  section.  That  he  was  irritable,  difficult  to  manage, 
intemperate  of  tongue,  subject  to  all  kinds  of  suspicions,  fancies, 
mistakes ;  that,  even  when  treated  most  considerately,  he  was 
often  unjust,  but,  when  met  by  any  kind  of  violence,  was  apt 
to  be  driven  wild  with  rage ;  that,  in  a  word,  choleric  as  he  had 
always  been,  he  was  now  become  very  oU, — is  not,  I  fear,  to  be 
doubted.  Knowing  all  this  only  too  well,  I  abstain  from  a 
mention  of  even  the  character  of  the  complaints  in  his  letters  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  that  should  withhold  me  from  a  distinct 
expression  of  the  opinion  I  was  led  very  reluctantly  to  form, 
that  the  members  of  his  family  with  whom  he  was  now  striving 
to  live  completely  failed  to  discharge  the  duty  they  were  under 
every  natural  and  human  obligation  to  render,  and  from  which 
they  could  not  be  released  by  any  amount  of  mad  irritability 
on  his  part,  or  any  number  of  irrational  demauds  upon  their 
patience.  I  knew  from  the  first  that  the  attempt  to  live  at  the 
Tilla  could  not  succeed.  In  itself  to  the  last  degree  unpruiiiis- 
ing,  the  time  and  the  accompaniments  of  the  unhappy  trial 
made  it  hopeless  and  impossible.  Not  however  by  him,  but  by 
those  who  should  have  seen  that  there  was  ut  least  nothing  in- 
sane in  his  desire  to  have  such  other  provision  made  as  they 
might  easily  have  arranged  for  him,  was  the  miserable  torture 
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prolonged.  Thrice  during  those  ten  months  he  left  Fiesole  to 
seek  a  lodging  in  Florence ;  thrice  he  was  brought  hack  ;  and  it 
was  on  the  fourth  occasion,  when,  in  the  first  week  of  July  1859, 
he  had  taken  refuge  '  in  the  hotel  on  the  Amo  with  eighteen- 
'  pence  in  his  pocket,'  that  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  at  last  of  doing  what  should  have  been  done 
at  firsts  were  put  before  me  by  my  old  friend  Mr.  Brownings  at 
that  time  living  in  Florence. 

Was  it  possible,  he  asked,  that '  from  ^Ir.  Landor's  relatives 
'  in  England  the  means  of  existence  could  be  afforded  for  him 
*  in  a  lodging  at  Florence  f  To  which  I  had  to  reply,  that, 
several  times  during  the  progress  of  these  dreary  months,  the 
same  question  had  been  put  from  England  to  Mr.  Landor*s 
nearer  relatives  at  Fiesole,  on  whom  he  had,  quite  apart  from 
any  natural  duty,  such  claims  for  help  by  way  of  money  as  I 
have  just  described ;  and  that  the  same  answer  had  invariably 
come.  The  trouble  had  been  got  rid  of  by  Landor's  return  to 
the  villa.  Now  however  he  would  not  return ;  the  question  had 
resolved  itself  into  his  living  upon  means  to  be  furnished  from 
England,  or  the  alternative  of  his  not  living  at  all ;  and  what 
the  old  man's  fate  might  have  been,  during  even  the  brief  inter- 
val required  to  determine  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  if  the 
zealous  aid  of  the  good  Mr.  Kirkup  had  failed  him,  or  if  he  had 
not  found  a  friend  so  wise  and  kind  as  Mr.  Browning. 

'  Tea  will  have  heard,*  he  wrote  to  me  on  the  6th  of  Aagusi, '  that  I 
am  now  in  a  cottage  near  Siena,  which  I  owe  to  Browning,  the  kind  friend 
who  foond  it  for  me,  whom  I  had  seen  only  three  or  fonr  times  in  my  life, 
yet  who  made  me  the  voluntary  offer  of  what  money  I  wanted,  and  who 
insists  on  managing  my  affairs  here,  and  paying  for  my  lodgings  and  sus- 
tenance. Never  was  snch  generosity  and  such  solicitude  as  this  inoom- 
parahle  man  has  shown  in  my  behalf.' 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  that  letter  Mr.  Browning  had 
heard  from  myself  the  result  of  the  application  to  Landor's  bro- 
thers. They  asked  only  to  know  what  sum  was  wanted,  and 
they  engaged  at  once  to  supply  it  as  long  as  their  brother  might 
live.  From  this  time  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  I  handed  over 
on  their  behalf  to  Mr.  Browning  two  hundred  pounds  every  year 
by  quarterly  payments,  to  which  an  additional  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
was  held  always  in  reserve  for  special  wants  arising;  and  the 
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money  continued  to  be  applied  to  Landor*8  use  under  Mr.  Browu- 
ing*8  immediate  direction  even  after  the  event  of  Mrs.  Bru^i'n- 
ing's  death,  which  plunged  so  many  besides  himself  into  mourn- 
ing, and  occasioned  his  departure  from  Italy  in  1861.  With  a 
few  extracts  from  tlie  letti*r  to  myself  (from  Siena  on  the  1 3th 
of  August  1859)  which  will  explain  these  arrangements,  and  will 
diMcribe  the  way  in  which,  to  the  very  last,  they  were  strictly 
and  successfully  carried  out,  1  quit  this  distasteful  subject  for 
ever. 

*  I  agree  absolately  with  yon  in  yonr  appreoiation  of  the  character 
of  Landor  and  its  nccessitieB  now  and  for  the  f«tnre  in  this  untoward 
position^ — BO  absolately  that  I  shall  not  go  into  minate  jaHtilication  of 
any  opinion  I  may  give  yon  aboat  what  is  to  be  done,  bat  take  for  almost 
granted  that  yon  will  understand  it:  subject  to  questioning  from  you, 
ahould  that  not  be  the  case.  Your  plan  is  the  only  proper  one  for  obtain- 
ing the  end  we  aim  at.  Mr.  Landor  is  wholly  unflt  to  be  anything  but 
the  recipient  of  the  necessary  money's  worth,  rather  than  the  money 
itaelf.  Fortunately  he  professes  to  have  the  same  conviction,  and  pre- 
fers such  an  arrangement  to  any  other.  He  requires  a  perpetual  guar- 
dian in  the  shape  of  a  servant ;  one  to  be  ever  at  hand  to  explain  away 
the  irritations  and  hallucinations  as  they  arise.  They  come  and  go,  and 
leave  no  trace,  treated  to  ;  otherwise  the  effect  is  disastrous 1  pro- 
pose to  take  an  apartment  as  near  my  own  residence  in  Florence  as  can 
be  found,  and  establish  him  there  as  comfortably  and  as  economically  as 
possible.  I  will  endeavour  to  induce  my  wife's  old  s«>rvant  Wilson,  who 
married  Ferdinando  (Romagnoli)  still  in  our  service,  to  devote  herself  to 
the  care  of  our  friend.  I  may  say,  after  our  fourteen  years'  experience 
of  her  probity,  truthfulness,  gentleness,  and  assiduity,  that  he  can  be 
placed  in  no  better  hands ;  and  were  he  bestowed  on  a  i>orsuu  one  whit 
leas  trustworthy,  I  should  expect  some  melancholy  result  the  next  day. 
I  can  depend  on  Wilson's  acting  for  me  in  all  respects,  and  nut  simply 
complying  with  his  fancies  or  profiting  by  his  mistaken  generosities.  I 
will  receive  the  two  hundred  pounds  in  quarterly  payments,  as  you  pro- 
pose ;  and  will  transmit  to  yon,  at  the  end  of  every  quarter,  a  detailed 
aeeoont  of  Landor's  expenses  duly  examined  and  certified  by  Kirkup.' 

This  last  condition  was  the  only  one  to  which  I  rcfu8e<l  aitsent ; 
and  Landor's  nieces,  to  whom  it  was  then  pro])osed  t<>  transmit 
sQch  account,  also  as  strongly  objected.  I  believe  tliat  Mr. 
Browning  did  nevertheless,  against  renewed  protest,  continue  to 
render  it  to  the  close. 

II.  At  Siena. 

While  the  arrangements  for  his  future  life  in  Florence  were 
in  progress,  Landor  remained  quietly  at  iSiena,  occupymg  a  plea- 
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sant  litUe  cottage  in  a  vineyard  inhabited  only  by  Uie  oontadino, 
or  fiBurming-gardener,  and  his  wife.  Subsequently  he  became  the 
guest  of  an  accomplished  American  then  staying  at  Siena,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Story,  who  for  years  has  made  Italy  his  home,  and  has 
connected  his  name  with  Italian  art  by  works  not  unworthy  of 
its  happiest  time. 

'  Lander  has  to-day  completed  a  three- weeks'  stay  with  the  StoiTt. 
They  declare  most  emphatieally  that  a  more  considerate,  gentle,  eaai^- 
satifified  gaest  neyer  entered  their  house.  They  declare  his  Tisit  has 
been  an  unalloyed  delight  to  them;  and  this,  quite  as  much  from  his 
gentlemanlinees  and  simple  habits,  and  eyident  readiness  to  be  pleased 
with  the  least  attention,  as  from  his  conyersation,  which  would  be  aitrao- 
tiye  under  any  circumstances.  An  intelligent  Mend  also,  on  a  yisit  to 
them,  bears  witness  to  the  same  effect.  They  perceiye  indeed,  thoo^ 
not  affecting  themselyes,  inequalities  of  temper  in  him ;  but  they  all  agree 
that  he  may  be  managed  with  the  greatest  ease  by  **  dyili^'  almie.' 

Such  always  was  Landor,  when  he  would  consent  to  submit 
himself  to  friendly  influences.  That  was  at  the  close  of  August^ 
and  again  Mr.  Browning  wrote  to  me  from  Siena  on  the  5th  of 
September. 

'  At  present  Landor's  oonduct  is  faultless.  His  wants  are  so  moderate, 
his  eyenness  of  temper  so  remarkable,  his  gentleness  and  readiness  to  be 
adyised  so  exemplary,  that  it  all  seems  too  good ;  as  if  some  rock  must 
lurk  under  such  smooth  water.  His  thankfulness  for  the  least  attention, 
and  anxiety  to  return  it,  are  almost  affecting  under  all  circumstances.  He 
leads  a  life  of  the  utmost  simplicity.' 

From  Florence  also,  to  anticipate  a  very  little  the  days  imme- 
diately after  their  return,  Mr.  Browning  wrote  to  me  in  the 
middle  of  October,  being  then  himself  on  the  eve  of  going  to 
winter  in  Kome,  that  he  should  be  grieved  indeed  to  lose  sight 
for  a  while  of  the  wonderful  old  man,  whose  gentleness  and 
benignity  had  never  been  at  fault  for  a  moment  in  their  three- 
months'  intercourse.  They  had  walked  together  for  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  only  two  days  before.  His  health  had  been 
perfect,  his  mind  apparently  at  ease.  '  He  writes  Latin  verses ; 
'  few  English,  but  a  few  ;  and  just  before  we  left  Siena  an  ima> 
*  ginary  conversation  suggested  by  something  one  of  us  had  said 
'  about  the  possible  reappearance  of  the  body  after  death.  He 
'  looks  better  than  ever  by  the  amplitude  of  a  capital  beaid, 
'  most  becoming  we  aU  judge  it.'     '  If,'  Mrs.  Browning  at  the 
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same  time  wrote  to  me, '  if  you  could  only  see  how  well  he  looks 
'  in  his  early  white  heard !' 

From  his  own  letters  to  mjrself  daring  the  stay  at  Siena  I 
shoald  hardly  have  dared  to  judge  so  favourably,  though  there 
were  some  allowances  to  be  made.  His  great  immediate  trouble 
being  removed,  he  had  now  again  unhappily  set  his  heart  on 
obtaining,  through  me,  some  means  of  making  public  reply  to 
what  had  been  publicly  said  of  him  in  England  in  connection 
with  the  trial  at  Bath ;  and  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  tell  him 
plainly  that  the  thing  was  quite  impossible.  He  did  not  take 
this  80  well  as  the  condition  of  mind  above  described  might  have 
led  me  to  anticipate ;  but  the  case  as  affecting  him  involved,  in 
many  particulars,  so  much  real  hardship,  it  was  so  impossible 
to  speak  of  what  had  been  to  him  the  original  provocation,  and 
all  that  followed  had  given  to  his  punishment  a  proportion  so 
exceeding  his  offence  judged  even  at  its  very  worst,  that  any 
wrong  arising  arising  out  of  it  incident  to  myself  seemed  but  a 
part  of  a  wretched  complication  not  avoidable  by  either  of  us. 
Landor  was  very  shortly  to  apply  to  his  friend  what  the  reader 
has  seen  shrewdly  applied  by  Mr.  Bennet  in  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice  to  a  friend  in  similar  circumstances  ;  and  I  was  not  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  same  magnanimity.  It  is  however  the  more 
incumbent  on  me  to  say,  on  the  eve  of  our  only  estrangement  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  friendship,  that  the  impression  left  with 
me  altogether  was  exactly  what  Mr.  Browning  and  Mr.  Story 
depict  in  the  foregoing  letters,  for  that  reason  here  introduced. 
The  drawbacks  have  been  described  already.  There  were  always 
those  occasional  outbreaks,  very  unwarrantable  because  generally 
oi^ust  to  others,  which  in  so  many  instances  I  have  shown  to 
be  as  little  rational  as  reducible  to  reason.  Indeed  I  should  say, 
on  the  whole,  that  in  Landor^s  affections  at  their  best,  just  as 
more  rarely  in  even  the  finest  parts  of  his  books,  there  was  a 
certain  iucoherency.  But,  in  several  leading  qualities,  his  cha- 
racter was  also  quite  as  fine  as  his  books,  and  the  letters  quoted 
do  only  justice  to  it.  He  had  a  disposition  largely  generous  ; 
an  anger  easily  placable ;  and  an  eagerness  to  return,  in  quite 
chivalroas  excess,  whatever  courtesy  or  attention  he  receivctl, 
which  was  at  all  times  delightful  to  witness. 
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The  conveisation  above  referred  to  was  not  the  only  one 
written  at  Siena.  I  received  another  from  him  at  the  same  date, 
with  earnest  appeal  that  I  should  endeavour  by  means  of  it  to 
get  some  help  for  Graiibaldi's  wounded ;  and  with  this  he  sent 
me  several  pieces  of  writing  having  the  same  common  drift,  to 
recommend  such  a  settlement  of  Italian  affairs  as  might  leave 
Venice  and  Florence  independent  republics,  and  King  Victor 
Emanuel  protector  and  president  of  the  Italian  States  in  union. 
I  need  hardly  add  that  in  this  1859  year  the  promise  had  gone 
suddenly  forth,  backed  by  French  legions,  of  a  free  Italy  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  Landor 
at  once  had  rushed  he  expressed  in  that  form. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  difficulty  in  getting  him 
back  to  Florence,  increased  by  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by 
some  new  step  in  the  chancery  proceedings  consequent  on  the 
injunction  against  him  recently  obtained.  He  wrote  to  tell  me 
that  the  object  of  all  that  was  going  on  could  be  no  other  than 
to  drive  him  mad ;  that  the  publication  of  his  defence  alone 
could  save  him ;  and  that  until  this  could  be  accomplished  he 
must  retire  into  utter  solitude.  His  friends  were  about  to  leave 
Siena,  and  he  should  himself  go  into  some  cottage  or  hut  at 
Viarreggio.  Alas,  what  could  I  reply  ?  I  could  only  wait  until 
a  few  days'  later  post  brought  me  word  that  to  the  aig;ument8 
employed  to  induce  his  return  to  Florence  he  had  thought  it 
right  to  yield  '  Nothing,'  he  added  in  this  letter  to  me,  '  can 
'  exceed  Mr.  Browning*8  continued  kindness.  life  would  be 
^  almost  worth  keeping  for  that  recollection  alone.' 

IIL  In  Florenob. 

The  lodgings  found  for  Landor  in  Florence,  and  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  were  in  a  little  house  under  the  wall 
of  tlie  city  directly  back  of  the  Carmine,  in  a  bye  street  called 
the  Via  Nunziatina,  not  far  from  that  in  which  the  Casa  Guidi 
stands  :  a  quarter  always  liked  by  the  Florentines  for  its  anti- 
quity and  picturesqueness,  and  having  higher  associations  since 
both  for  them  and  for  English  visitors ;  to  whom  a  marble  slab 
upon  the  wall  in  its  last-mentioned  street,  placed  by  order  of 
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the  municipality  of  Florence,  now  indicates  the  house  in  which 
a  jrreat  English  poetess,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  made  Italy 
the  subject  of  her  latest  song. 

•  He  IB  in  a  small  comfortable  apartment,  newly  papered  and  famished; 
a  sitting-room,  dinlDg-room,  bed-room,  and  book-room  commnnicating 
with  each  other,  on  the  first  floor.  Below  are  rooms  for  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
a  maid-senrant.  There  is  a  small  garden  attached.  He  professes  him- 
self quite  satisfied  with  all  oar  attempts  to  make  him  comfortable,  and 
seems  to  like  Mrs.  Wilson  mnch :  bat  there  is  some  inexplicable  faalt  in 
hia  temper,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  which  seems  to  render  him  yery 
difficult  to  manage.  He  forgets,  misconceives,  and  makes  no  endeayour 
to  be  just,  or  indeed  rational ;  and  this  in  matters  so  infinitely  petty  that 
there  is  no  providing  against  them.' 

That  letter  was  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Browning  from  Rome  on 
the  9th  of  December  1859,  and  only  told  what,  knowing  the 
condition  of  mind  in  which  Landor  still  continued,  I  expected 
to  hear,  as  soon  as  the  personal  influences  and  restraints  should 
be  withdrawn  under  which  he  had  been  living  lately.  In  the 
same  month  I  also  heard  from  himself  (December  21),  that  for 
the  first  time  since  his  return  to  Itiily  it  had  been  snowing  all 
night,  and  that  tliis  alone  was  like  England  to  him. 

'  Bath  has  no  resemblance  on  earth,  and  I  never  have  been  happj  in 
any  other  place  loni?  together.  If  ever  I  see  it  Sf^ain,  however ,  it  must 
be  from  underground  or  above.  I  am  quite  rendy  and  willing  to  go,  and 
would  fain  lie  in  Widcombe  churchjard,  as  I  promiRvd  one  who  is  no  more. 
It  may  cost  fortj  pounds  altogether.  I  cannot  long  survive  the  disgrace 
of  mj  incapacity  to  prove  the  character  of  thone  who  persecute  me,  and 
thb  vou  only  can  relieve  me  from.  When  I  think  of  it,  I  feel  the  approach 
of  madness ;  and  so  adieu.' 

There  was  much  else  in  this  letter  which  I  do  not  quote,  but 
t<»  which  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  so  to  n'ply  a**  to  put 
clearly  before  him,  without  any  kind  of  doubt,  that  what  lie  de- 
sired could  not  bo  done.  This  le<l  to  the  suspension  of  our  cor- 
respondence. I  continued  to  write  to  him  for  some  time,  my 
letters  remaining;  unanswered ;  he  did  not  write  to  me  a^in 
until  a  year  l.»eforo  his  death  ;  but  in  June  18G0  Mr.  Browning 
had  retumetl  to  FIon»nco,  and  from  him,  in  a  letter  date<l  the 
15th,  I  had  once  more  jM^rsonal  rejKjrt  of  my  ohl  friend. 

'  I  find  him  very  well,  satisfied  on  the  whole,  Imny  with  verse-making 
and  particularly  delighted  at  the  acquisition  of  three  ext'crablc  daulw  by 
Demeniehino  and  Gaspar  Poussin,  most  benevolently  battered  hj  time 
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He  has  a  beaatifnl  beard,  foam-white  and  Boft  He  reads  the  OdytMf 
in  the  original  with  extraordinary  ease.  When  he  alladea  to  that  other 
matter,  it  is  clear  that  he  is,  from  whatever  peculiarity,  qnite  impervioiii 
to  reasoning  or  common  sense.  He  cannot  in  the  least  understand  thai 
he  is  at  all  wrong,  or  injndicions,  or  nnwary,  or  nnfortnnate  in  anything, 
bnt  in  the  being  prevented  by  yon  from  donbling  and  qnadmpling  the 
offence.  He  spent  the  eyening  here  the  night  before  last.  Whateyer  he 
may  profess,  the  thing  he  really  lores  is  a  pretty  girl  to  talk  nonsense 
with ;  and  he  finds  comfort  in  American  Tisitors,  who  hold  him  in  proper 
respect.* 

To  even  such  a  visitor,  a  young  lady  who  saw  him  frequently 
in  this  and  the  following  year,  we  are  indebted  for  one  or  two 
additional  glimpses  of  him  in  his  last  Florence  home.*  Describ- 
ing the  little  two*story  casa,  No.  2671,  as  halfway  down  the 
street,  with  its  bed-room,  dining-room,  and  sitting-room  opening 
into  each  other,  she  says  that  in  the  latter  he  was  always  to  be 
found,  in  a  large  armchair,  surrounded  by  paintings  which  he 
declared  he  could  not  live  without  (all  of  them  very  bad  for  the 
most  part,  excepting  one  genuine  small  Salvator),  his  hair  snowy 
white  and  his  beard  of  patriarchal  proportions,  his  gray  eyes 
still  keen  and  clear,  his  grand  head  not  unlike  Michael  Angelo's 
Moses,  and  at  his  feet  a  pretty  little  Pomeranian  dog  called 
Graillo,  the  gift  of  Mr.  William  Story.  Another  likeness  the  old 
man's  look  reminded  her  of,  which  she  was  emboldened  one  day 
to  name  to  him.  'Mr.  Landor,  you  do  look  like  a  lion.'  To 
which  the  reply  came,  '  You  are  not  the  first  who  has  said  so. 
'  One  day  when  Napier  was  dining  with  me,  he  threw  himself 
'  back  in  his  chair  with  a  hearty  laugh  to  tell  me  he  had  just 
'  discovered  that  I  looked  like  an  old  lion.'  '  And  a  great  com- 
'  pliment  you  must  have  thought  it,'  says  the  young  lady,  ^  for 
'  the  lion  is  king  of  beasts.'     *  Yes,'  he  rejoined,  *  but  only  a 

*  beast  after  all.' 

Of  this  young  lady's  recollections  generally  it  must  be  said 
that,  though  the  kindliest  feeling  and  very  delicate  perceptions 
characterise  them  throughout,  there  are  not  many  fieusts  in  them 
that  were  worth  recording.  They  are  too  truly  what  they  profess 
to  be  ;  'the  old  man  of  Florence  in  1859, 1860,  and  1861 ;  just 

*  before  the  intellectual  light  began  to  flicker  and  go  out.'     His 

^  Papers  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  entitled  '  Last  Days  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor.' 
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courtly  manners,  his  memory  for  things  of  the  past,  and  his  hn- 
moToos  quickness  in  putting  odd  little  sayings  into  verse,  seem 
most  to  have  impressed  her.  Reference  having  been  made  one 
morning  to  Monk  Lewis's  poem  of  Alonzo  the  Brave,  he  recited 
it  in  cadences  from  beginning  to  end  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation or  the  tripping  of  a  word,  remarking  that  he  had  not  even 
thought  of  the  thing  for  thirty  years.  He  undertook  to  teach 
Latin  to  his  young  friend ;  gave  her  a  great  many  lessons  with 
much  zeal ;  and  entered  the  room  on  each  appointed  day  with  a 
bouquet  of  camelias  or  roses,  the  products  of  his  little  garden. 

Some  fruit,  too,  the  old  tree  had  yet  to  shed.  Calling  upon 
him  one  morning,  she  found  him  at  work  on  some  dramatic 
scenes  dealing  with  a  time  of  Greece  before  history  was ;  intro- 
ducing, by  a  somewhat  daring  stretch  of  chronology,  Homer  him- 
self upon  a  visit  to  the  father  of  Ulysses ;  and  closing  with  the 
poet's  death  on  a  topmost  peak  above  the  palace  overlooking  all 
the  kingdom  of  Ithaca.  With  an  exception  hitherto  unpub- 
lished that  I  shall  presently  lay  before  the  reader,  these  scenes 
vrere  the  last  in  which  Landor's  genius  showed  itself  undimmed 
by  age.  He  had  carried  out  to  perfection  in  them  that  old  Greek 
simplicity  of  which  I  have  formerly  spoken,  and  of  which,  in 
modem  writing,  I  really  do  not  know  another  instance  so  entirely 
true.  It  is  the  simplicity,  not  of  baldness,  but  of  the  youth  of 
the  world.  The  king  bids  his  guest  to  supper  while  yet  the 
dainties  that  are  to  compose  it  are  still  themselves  enjoying  life. 

At  hand  is  honej  in  the  honeycomb. 
And  melon,  and  those  blnshing  pouting  bndt 
That  fain  would  hide  them  nnder  crisped  leAves. 
Boon  the  bine  doTe  and  particoloar*d  hen 
BhaU  qnit  the  stable-rafter  canght  at  roost. 
And  goat  shall  miss  her  sackling  in  the  mom ; 
Bappcr  will  want  them  ere  the  day  decline. 

Ha  orders  afterward  a  bath  to  be  prepared  for  their  guest,  and, 
as  he  does  so,  the  thought  of  his  lost  Ulysses  arises  to  him« 

Now  leave  as,  child, 
And  bid  oar  good  Melampos  to  prepare 
That  brazen  bath  wherein  my  rampant  boy 
Each  morning  lay  fall-length,  straggling  at  first. 
Then  laughing  as  he  splasht  the  water  ap 
Against  his  mother's  face  bent  oyer  him. 
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Is  this  the  OdyssevLB  first  at  qaait  and  bar  f 
Is  this  the  Odysseos  call*d  to  counsel  kings, 
He  whose  name  sounds  beyond  our  narrow  sea  f 

I  may  not  quote  more,  but  here  is  enough  to  throw  light  on 
what  the  writer  said  to  his  young-lady  visitor. 

*  It  wiU  be  thought  aodaoioos,  and  most  so  by  those  who  know  the  least 
of  Homer,  to  represent  him  as  talking  familiarly.  He  most  often  hare  done 
it,  as  Milton  and  Shakespeare  did.  There  is  homely  talk  in  the  Odyssey. 
Fashion  turns  round  like  Fortune.  Twenty  years  hence  perhaps,  this  ooo- 
versation  of  Homer  and  Laertes,  in  which  for  the  first  time  Greek  domestks 
manners  have  been  represented  by  any  modem  poet,  may  be  recognised  and 
approved.  Our  sculptors  and  painters  frequently  take  their  subjects  from 
antiquity ;  are  our  poets  never  to  pass  beyond  the  medisyal  ?  At  our  own 
doors  we  listen  to  the  affecting  song  of  tiie  shirt ;  but  some  few  of  ns,  at 
the  end  of  it,  turn  back  to  catch  the  song  of  the  sirens.* 

Landor's  American  friends  quitted  Florence  in  the  autumn 
of  1861,  but  during  that  spring  and  summer  they  had  taken  fre- 
quent drives  in  its  neighbourhood,  'and  not  forgetful  in  the 
*  least  things,  the  old  man,  in  spite  of  his  years,  would  always 
'  insist  upon  taking  the  front  seat,  and  was  more  active  than 
'  many  a  younger  man  in  assisting  us  in  and  out  of  the  carriage.' 
During  one  of  their  excursions,  as  they  passed  on  a  summer's 
day  along  the  north  side  of  the  Amo,  Landor  gazed  long  and 
sadly  at  a  terrace  overlooking  the  water  and  forming  part  of 
the  casa  Pelosi,  occupied  of  old  by  the  Blessingtons.  The  de- 
scription of  another  of  these  drives  carries  with  it  a  painful  in- 
terest. 

*  Once  we  drove  up  to  aerial  Fiesole ;  and  never  can  I  forget  Lander's 
manner  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  former  home.  It  had  been  pn>- 
posed  that  we  should  tiurn  back  when  only  half  way  up  the  hilL  Ah,  go  a 
little  farther f  Landor  said  nervously ;  I  should  like  to  see  my  villa.  Of 
course  his  wish  was  our  pleasure,  and  so  the  drive  was  continued.  Landor 
sat  immovable,  with  head  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  villa  Gherardesea. 
At  first  sight  of  it  he  gave  a  sudden  start,  and  genuine  tears  filled  his  eyes 
and  coursed  down  his  cheeks.  There  is  where  I  livedo  he  said,  breaking  a 
long  silence  and  pointing  to  his  old  estate.  Still  we  mounted  the  hill,  and 
when,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  the  villa  stood  out  before  us  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctiy,  Landor  said.  Let  its  give  the  horses  a  rest  here  f  We  stopped,  and 
for  several  minutes  Landor^s  face  was  fixed  upon  the  villa.  There  now, 
we  can  return  to  Florenee^  if  you  like^  he  murmured  finally  with  a  deep 
sigh.  I  have  seen  it  probably  for  the  last  time.  Hardly  a  word  was 
spoken  during  the  drive  home.    Landor  seemed  to  be  absent-minded.* 

A  tragedy  lies  underneath  those  few  sentences  of  which  every 
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scene  had  been  bitterly  acted  out,  though  not  a  line  of  it  can  be 
written  here. 

After  1861,  the  year  when  Mr.  Browning  left  Italy  and  in 
which  Landor  also  lost  his  American  friends,  he  more  rarely 
quitted  the  house.  But  he  busied  himself  with  writing  of  yari- 
ous  kinds.  He  printed  an  imaginary  dialogue  in  Italian  between 
Savonarola  and  the  Prior  of  Florence,  devoting  its  equally  ima- 
ginary profits  to  the  help  of  Garibaldi's  wounded ;  he  wrote 
many  occasional  verses  of  no  great  worth;  and,  to  the  same 
English  journal  which  had  published  three  new  Imaginary  Con- 
versations by  him  during  the  year  just  passed,  the  Athenaum^ 
he  sent  over  a  fourth  which  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1862. 
During  this  time  he  also  brought  together  some  old  and  new 
Latin  verses  which  he  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  publish. 
They  came  to  me  in  the  following  year  with  a  prefatory  note  in 
which  his  old  feeling  as  to  France,  more  embittered  by  recent 
events,  received  characteristic  expression.    '  Several  of  the  Latin 

*  verses  hero  collected  were  written  fourscore  years  ago,  when  the 

*  youths  of  England  were  set  a -fire  by  the  French  Revolution. 

*  France  is  now  safely  locked  up,  with  her  hands  tied  behind 

*  her,  and  whipped  when  she  hoots  too  loud  for  the  ears  of  her 
'  keeper.' 

The  speakers  in  the  first  conversation  printed  in  the  Athe- 
iMFtim  (in  1861)  were  Virgil  and  Horace,  on  the  road  to  Brun- 
dusium ;  and  of  the  character  of  both  poets,  in  their  generous 
praise  of  each  other,  a  pleasant  impression  is  left  The  second 
had  for  its  speakers  Macchiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  their  subject 
being  Italy.  Her  unity  under  a  prince  of  Savoy  is  predicted,  as 
well  as  the  quarter  from  which  the  worst  obstruction  to  it  will 
come.  Often  had  Landor  made  his  young  American  friend  laugh 
at  his  comments  on  the  preti ;  as  plentiful  as  fleas,  he  would 
nay,  and  an  even  greater  curse  because  they  wci-e  '  fleas  dc>mor- 
'  alised  f  and  in  this  dialogue  there  are  caj)ital  \\\\»  much  to 
the  same  purpose.  *•  Nothing  can  be  hopi>d  for,'  says  Maccliia- 
velli,  '  where  priests  and  monks  swarm  in  all  seasons.     ( Hhcr 

*  gmba  and  insects  die  down,  these  never  do.     Even  locust.<«, 

*  after  they  have  consumed  the  grain  and  herbage,  take  flight  or 
swept  away,  and  leave  no  living  progeny  on  the  ground 

M  M 
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*  behind  them.     The  vennin  between  skin  and  flesh  are  ineiadio- 

*  able.'     '  But  what,'  says  the  other,  '  can  we  do  with  the  leli* 

*  gioosf  to  which,  ^m  Macchiavelli,  there  is  a  terse  reply  with 
a  wide  application:  '  Teach  them  reli<;iotL*  The  third  and  fourth 
of  these  Conversations,  the  latter  printed  in  August  1862,  had 
in  both  the  same  interlocutors,  his  old  fiaivourites  Milton  and 
MarreL  The  theme  of  the  first  was  chiefly  poetry,  and  that  of 
the  second  matters  connected  with  English  history  or  social  life : 
but  neither  of  them  added  anything  to  what  on  both  subjects  he 
had  before  said  better.  The  same  remark  is  indeed  to  be  made 
of  nearly  eveiything  he  now  wrote  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
It  was  all  very  wonderful  for  a  man  verging  on  his  ninetieth 
year;  and  though  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  other 
value,  I  shall  even  yet  have  to  make  exception  for  one  or  two 
pieces  to  be  published  in  these  final  pages  for  the  first  time, 
where,  at  the  very  close  and  on  the  eve  of  total  darkness,  the 
light  about  to  be  extinguished  flashes  brightly  forth  once  more. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  of  Heroic  Idyls  published  in 
1863  had  been  brought  to  London  during  the  same  year  by  Mr. 
Twisleton,  who  had  carried  out  to  Landor  an  introduction  firom 
Browning,  and  whose  visits  to  the  old  man  that  summer  were 
perhaps  nearly  his  last  intellectual  pleasure.  '  He  found  me,' 
said  Landor,  in  one  of  his  last  letters  to  me,  '  I  will  not  say  on 
'  my  last  legs,  but  really  and  truly  on  no  1^  at  aU.  These  last 
'  three  days  I  have  been  extremely  ill,  totally  deaf  and  almost 
'  insensible  during  two  of  them,  half- deaf  and  just  alive  the 
'  third.  But  ^fr.  Twisleton  has  tolerated  my  half-deafiiess,  and 
'  has  nearly  cured  the  other  half.     How  refreshing  it  is  to  find 

*  a  well-bred  man  anywhere !  And  what  rare  good  sense  Mr. 
'  Twisleton  adds  to  good  humour  and  fine  scholarship  f  The 
new  book  was  dedicated  to  this  new  firiend. 

At  the  same  date,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  infirmities,  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  Landor  was  receiving  also  other 
personal  attentions ;  as  well  from  his  fast  ally  Mr.  Kirkup,  as 
from  his  younger  sons  Walter  and  Charles,  the  latter  of  whom 
especially  had  become  frequent  in  attendance  on  him.  But  it 
was  at  this  time  Colonel  Stopford's  death  occurred,  and  I  can 
understand  him  to  have  been  greatly  shaken  by  it ;  as  well  tor 
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the  regard  his  firiend  bad  himself  iuBpired,  as  for  Mrs.  Siopford's 
sake.  She  was  his  wife's  younger  sister,  and  never,  in  any  part 
of  his  life,  had  her  unwearied  affection  failed  him.*  Her  letters 
had  been  a  solace  when  everything  around  him  was  unpropiti- 
ons ;  and  the  last  of  them,  written  from  under  the  roof  of  the 
mother  of  the  empress  of  France,  who  had  always  been  her 
friend,  with  whom  she  had  been  living  during  much  of  the  past 
few  years,  and  who  gave  her  a  home  after  she  lost  her  husband, 
was  among  the  papers  sent  to  me  by  Landor  shortly  before  his 
own  death. 

Besides  the  very  interesting  scenes  of  Homer  and  Laertes, 
the  best  parts  of  the  vohime  dedicated  to  Mr.  Twisleton  were  six 
other  classic  dialogues  in  blank  verse,  entitled  Hippomenes  and 
Atalanta ;  Sappho,  Alc^us,  Anacreon,  and  Phaon ;  Theseus  and 
Hippolyta ;  the  Trial  of  iEschylus ;  Aurelius  and  Lucan ;  and 
Damocles  and  Hiera.  It  contained  also  a  brief  scene,  more  mas- 
terly than  any  of  these  except  the  Laertes  and  Homer,  in  which 
the  murder  of  the  fine  old  Scottish  king,  the  second  James,  in 
the  Dominican  convent  of  Perth,  is  represented  not  only  with 
force  and  distinctness,  but  with  a  quiet  power  of  silent  pathos 
which  is  deeply  tragical. 

Anticipating  my  narrative  by  but  a  few  months,  I  have  now 
to  add,  of  the  last  writings  of  this  wonderful  old  man,  five  scenes 
or  dialogues  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Twisleton  from  Landor, 
written  at  even  a  later  date  than  any  of  the  above,  and  printed 
below  exactly  as  I  received  them,  in  accordance  with  his  uiigent 
desire.    Their  date  is  between  his  88th  and  89th  year. 

IV.  Five  unpublished  Scenes,  being  the  Last  Im aoinart 

Conversations. 

I,  Ptthaoobis  and  a  Pbibbt  op  Ibis. 

P^thagoroi.  Thou  hast  inquired  of  me,  and  thou  hmst  heard 
All  I  ooold  tell  thee  of  oar  Deitiet ; 
With  patience  bear  me  yet  awhile,  nor  deem  me 
Irreverent,  if  I  ask  to  know  of  yoars 


*  He  enjoyed  also  through  life  the  friendlievt  regard  of  another  of  hiii 
wile*s  relativee,  the  yonngett  of  her  nephew*,  his  godson,  called  Landur 
After  him,  who  became  a  most  distingiUBhed  enirin<'<>r  officer,  and  holiU 
fftiQ,  I  believe,  one  of  the  higheiit  military  oroplo^inents  in  India. 
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Which  we  around  me  on  these  lacred  wills. 
PrieiU  Willingly  granted ;  hesitate  no  more ; 

Speak. 
Pythagoroi.  Yonder  ia  an  ape,  and  there  a  dog. 

And  there  a  oat. 
PrieiU  Think  not  we  worship  these. 

But,  what  is  holier  eren  than  worshipping, 

Oratitade,  mindfol  thro*  obscoring  years, 

Urgeth  OS  to  look  np  to  them. 

Ognest! 

Now  ten  me  what  indweller  of  a  town 

But  shares  his  substance,  nor  nnwillin^y. 

With  his  protectress  from  inTader  mouse ; 

What  child  bat  fondles  her  and  is  carest ; 

What  aged  dame  bat  sees  her  likeness  thero 

More  strikingly  than  in  her  dearest  child  ? 
Now  to  another  of  these  images. 

None  are  saoh  friends  as  dogs ;  they  ncTor  leave 

The  side  of  those  who  only  stroke  Uie  head 

Or  speak  a  kindly  word  to  them. 
Pytkagoroi.  'Tis  tme. 

Bat  may  I  ask  of  thee  without  offence. 

What  good  do  apes  to  any,  yoang  or  old. 

What  seryice  render  they,  what  fondness  show? 

Thoa  snulest ;  I  rojoice  to  see  that  smile. 

I  wish  all  teachers  ooald  bear  questioning 

80  qnietly.    Religious  men  bear  least. 
PrieiU  Pythagoras,  they  rightly  call  thee  wise, 

Tet,  like  thy  countrymen,  thou  knowest  not 

Thy  origin  and  theirs,  and  all  on  earth. 

Some  of  you  think,  nor  qnite  absurdly  so. 

That  when  the  deluge  drown'd  all  creatures  else. 

One  only  woman  was  there  left  aliye. 

And  she  took  up  two  stones  and  cast  behind 

Her  back  those  two,  whence  men  and  women  sprang. 

Scraps  of  the  stones  seem  dingpng  to  the  heart 

Of  that  primordial  pair. 

We  priests  of  Isis 

Acknowledge  duly  our  progenitor, 

Whose  moral  features  still  remain  unchanged 

In  many,  thro*  all  times. 

Did  ever  ape, 

As  kindred  nations  haye  been  doing  since. 

Tear  limb  from  limb  the  brother,  grin  to  see 

His  native  bush  and  his  blue  babes  enwrapt 

In  flames  about  the  crib  for  winding-sheet? 
There  live  in  other  lands,  from  ours  remote. 

The 'intolerant  and  ferocious  who  insist 

That  all  shall  worship  what  themselyes  indite ; 

We  never  urge  this  stiff  conformity. 
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Fonns  ever  present  we  our  monitors, 
Nor  need  they  flesh  and  blood,  nor  spill  they  any. 
We  leaye  each  man  his  ohoice,  the  pietnred  plank 
Or  hammered  block,  nor  qaarrel  oyer  ours. 


IL 


SeUne, 


EkDTM lOK  AMD  SSLINS. 

{An  old  diteontented  love-(^ffair.) 


Endymion  t  sleepest  thou,  with  heels  upright 
And  listless  arms  athwart  a  raoant  breast  ? 
Endymion !  thoa  art  drowsier  than  thy  sheep, 
And  heedest  me  as  now  thon  heedest  theoL 
I  come  to  visit  thee,  and  leave  a  home 
Where  all  is  cheerful,  and  I  find  a  face 
If  not  averted,  yet  almost  as  bad. 
Rise ;  none  are  here  to  steal  away  thy  reeds. 
EndjfmUm.     Thoa  art  immortal ;  mortal  is  Endymion, 
Nor  sleeping  bat  thro*  weariness  and  pain. 
What  pains  thee  ? 

Love,  the  bitterest  of  pains. 
Hast  thou  not  mine  ?  ungrateful ! 

Thine  I  have, 

0  how  less  warm  than  what  a  shepherdess 
Gives  to  a  shepherd  t 

Cease  thy  plaint,  rash  b<^; 

1  give  no  warmer  to  the  Blest  above, 
Tet  even  the  brightest  every  day  pursues 
My  path,  and  often  listens  to  my  praifM), 
And  takes  up  his  own  harp  and  aids  the  song. 
Few  are  the  youths  whose  finger  never  trili'd 
An  early  oat  or  later  lyre  for  me. 
Haply  thou  too,  Endymion,  shalt  be  sung 
Afar  from  Latmos  if  thou  meritest. 
Nor  thy  name  sever'd,  as  *tis  here,  from  mine. 
Silence  is  sweeter  at  the  present  hour 
Than  voice  or  pipe,  or  sleep ;  so  pay  my  due 
Ere  Mom  come  on,  for  Mom  is  apt  to  blush 
When  she  sees  kisses ;  let  her  not  see  ours. 


Selene. 
Endymion. 
Selene. 
IiMd}fmum. 


Selene. 


nL  The  Marbuob  of  Helena  amd  Mekblaob. 

Mounted  upon  a  tall  Thessalian  steed 

Between  two  purely  white  rode  Menelaos, 

The  sons  of  Leda  were  his  company. 

On  drove  they  swiftly  to  where  stood,  above 

Enrotas,  a  large  mansion,  lar^e  but  low ; 

There  they  dismonnteil,  two  of  them  woll  knows, 

The  third  was  never  seen  that  way  before. 

Under  the  shelter  of  the  house^s  roof 

Sate  with  an  idle  spindle  in  the  hand 
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Two  seeming  equal-aged,  and  jet  was  one 
A  mother,  one  her  daughter ;  both  sprang  op. 

*  O  Poljdenkes  I'  the  fond  mother  cried 

(He  had  embraced  her  flrst),  *  O  Eastor  t  oome 
Both  of  yon  to  my  bosom ;  long,  how  long 
Have  ye  been  absent ! 

Helena!  no  word 
Of  welcome  to  your  brethren  ?' 

From  the  neck 
Of  Eastor,  whereto  she  had  dong,  she  tom*d 
Her  eyes  a  moment  on  the  stranger's  face, 
Whispering  in  Kastor*s  ear,  *  Whom  bring  ye  back? 
Mild  as  he  looks  he  makes  me  half-afraid.* 
Bnt  Eastor,  without  answering,  ran  where  stood 
His  mother  and  their  guest ;  to  her  he  said, 

*  Here,  my  sweet  mother,  we  have  brought  to  thee 
The  son  of  Atreas,  brother  of  that  king 

Who  rules  the  widest  and  the  richest  realm 

In  all  this  land.     Our  guest  is  Menelaos.' 

Extending  her  ri^t  arm  and  open  hand, 

'  Enter,'  said  she,  *  a  humble  domicile. 

Which  Oods  have  entered  and  Touchsafed  to  bless.* 

Whereto  with  due  obeisance  he  replied, 

*  O  Leda,  where  thou  art  the  Oods  indeed 
May  well  have  enter'd,  and  have  left  behind 
Their  blessiitg,  and  to  such  I  bend  my  brow ; 
Thy  sons  announced  the  welcome  thou  hast  given.* 

*  And  not  one  word  iomeP  said  Helena, 
With  a  low  sigh,  which  Eastor  caught  and  broke. 
Thus  chiding  her :  *  Gome  thou  too,  unabasht, 
Bid  my  friend  welcome ;  speak  it.' 

*  I  must  not 
Until  our  mother  tells  me,*  said  the  maid. 

*  Then  I  do  tell  thee,*  Leda  said ;  whereon 
Helena  rais'd  her  head,  but  timidly. 

And  bade  him  welcome :  gazing  on  his  face 
More  confidently  now  by  small  degrees 
She  question'd  him  about  the  world  abroad. 
And  whether  there  were  rivers  bright  and  cool 
As  her  Eurotas,  on  whose  streams  were  swans, 

*  Until  rude  children  mockt  their  hoarser  tones, 
And  pelted  them  with  egg-shells  if  they  hissed. 
My  gentle  mother  could  but  ill  endure 

To  see  them  angry,  stretching  out  their  necks 
Ruffled,  as  they  are  never  till  provok'd ; 
For  she  loved  swans,  the  tamest  one  the  most. 
So  tame  that  he  would  let  her  hold  his  beak 
Between  her  lips  and  stroke  his  plumage  down : 
This  fondler  was  her  favourite  long  before 
I  saw  the  light,  when  she  was  of  my  age. 
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Ah  f  we  hare  no  Ruch  now ;  I  wish  we  had. 

There  still  are  hirds  of  red  and  asnre  wing, 

Bi'antif nl  to  hehgld ;  and  here  are  heard 

Amonf?  the  willowB  Bome  who  sing  all  night, 

UnBociahle  and  rIij,  and  shan  the  feast 

Of  other  hirds  upim  the  snnnjr  field. 

Are  any  such  elsewhere  ?  these  yon  shall  hear 

When  slet'p  hath  carried  off  the  weariness 

Which  that  prond  prancing  creatnn>  mnst  hare  cansed.* 

Night  came,  hnt  sinmber  came  not  qnite  so  soon 
To  four  faint  eyes :  the  lark  was  np  in  air 
When  Hi'lena  arotie ;  the  mother  fint 
Had  left  her  chamber,  and  the  board  was  spread 
With  fruits  and  viands  ready  for  the  gnest. 
Presently  he  and  his  two  friends  sate  down ; 
But  Helena  was  paddling  listlessly 
In  the  fresh  river,  with  nnbraidcd  hair 
And  vesture  cast  aside ;  some  irksomenesa 
Bhe  felt  which  water  could  not  all  remove. 
The  cool  and  spacious  hall  she  entered  soon. 
Where  Menelaos  and  her  brethren  sate ; 
The  guest  wa«  seated  at  her  mother's  ri|;ht. 
And  she  was  bidden  to  the  left,  close  by. 
Oftt'U  did  Khe  l(M>k  forward,  to  drive  off 
I'lii'  llii's  that  bu'zzM  alwnt  the  stranger's  lu'ail  .  . . 
FIi<  H  never  were  so  troublesome  before. 
Coniplaocntly  haw  Ijeda  the  device, 
Hut  Menelaos  saw  thv  care  alone 
Ot  a  young  maiden  hospitably  kind. 
The  brutbiTS  were  impatient  of  delay 
Vutil  they  lioth  could  urge  their  parent  on 
Tt>  ^ive  their  nii^ter  to  a  man  tui  brave : 
SiK'h  too  was  I^'da's  wihh  when  she  had  learnt 
Huw  throughout  .\rgos  honoured  and  beloved 
Was  Meuela4>ti :  she  wam'd  Helena 
Mure  earuently  than  ever,  more  profane 
Of  Hap'  ndvice  and  proverbs  from  the  depth 
Of  ancient  lore,  huw  youth  runs  fast  away. 
And  iN-Hiity  faster;  sixteen  years  had  flown 
rnwurin^ly,  and  had  she  never  thought 
Towed? 

*  O  mother !  I  am  but  a  child,* 
Cried  i^he ;  *  do  any  marry  at  sixteen  ?* 
The  mother  shook  her  hi-ad  and  thus  puraurd: 
*  HeiiieniU'r  how  few  moons  have  risen  nince 
A  wild  Ceeropian  carried  thee  from  home. 
Anil  wi  11  iK-think  thee  that  another  time 
Thy  brothiTH  may  Ik'  abM-nt,  in  the  chasa 
Or  fur  ill  foreign  lands,  a*  now  of  late.' 

Helena  ma«le  exon»<-s,  and  the  more 
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She  made  the  more  she  wiahed  them  oreroome ; 
Bnt  if  her  mother  and  her  father  ZeoB 
So  will*d  it,  *ti8  her  duty  she  most  yield. 
She  ran  aoroes  the  court  wherein  three  steeds 
Were  standing  loose ;  there  Polydenkes  trimmed 
His  courser's  mane,  there  Eastor  drew  his  palm 
Down  the  pink  nostril  of  his  dapple-gray, 
And  JQst  heyond  them  the  Thessalian  steed 
Stampt  at  ne^ect,  for  Menelaos  lay 
Sleepless  past  snnrise,  which  was  not  his  wont. 
Incontinent  the  brothers  rais*d  their  heads 
And  shouted, 

*  Here,  thoa  sloggard  t  here  before 
Our  busy  sister  come  to  pat  the  necks 
Or  throw  arm  roond  them.' 

Scarcely  were  these  words 

Spoken  ere  Menelaos  was  at  hand. 

Helena,  who  had  watcht  him  thus  advance. 

Drew  back  as  one  sniprised,  and  seem*d  intent 

To  tnm  away,  but  Polydenkes  sprang 

And  canght  her  arm  and  drew  her,  stnigi^ing  ill. 

To  where  his  brother  with  their  comrade  stood. 

At  first  she  wonld  have  tnm*d  her  face  aside, 

But  conld  not :  Menelaos  gently  toncht 

Her  shrinking  arm ;  little  it  shrank,  nor  long. 

Then  he  entreated  her  to  hear  the  words 

Of  true  and  ardent  lore,  for  such  was  his 

Ho  swore ;  she  shook  her  head,  with  brow  abased. 

*  What  ardent  lore  can  mean  I  nerer  heard ; 
My  brothers,  if  they  knew  it,  ncTer  told  me,* 
Said  she,  and  lookt  amazed  into  his  face. 

*  Simplicity  and  innocence  !*  exclaim*d 

The  wondering  Argive.    *  What  a  prudent  wife 
Will  she  be,  when  I  win  her,  as  I  hope, 
Diffident  as  she  is  nor  prone  to  trust ; 
Tet  hope  I,  daughter  though  she  be  of  Zeus, 
And  I  but  younger  brother  of  a  king.' 

Day  after  day  he  grew  in  confidence. 
And  gave  her  all  he  gain'd  in  it,  and  more. 
Hymen  was  soon  invoked,  nor  was  averae ; 
Eros  had  long  been  ready,  the  light- wing'd. 
And  laught  at  his  slow  step  who  mareht  behind. 
Chaunted  were  hymns  to  either  Deity 
By  boys  and  maidens,  tho*  they  understood 
Ko  word  they  sang :  serious  was  Hymen's  face 
When  Eros  laught  up  into  it  and  twitcht 
The  saffron  robe,  and  heeded  no  reproof. 
*Ti8  said  they  sometimes  since  haye  disagreed 
More  seriously :  but  let  not  me  report 
The  dissidence  and  discord  of  the  Gods. 
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lY.  Ax  Old  Max  axj>  a  Crzloi. 

A  chiU  pickt  np  a  pebble,  of  the  leait 
Amung  a  mTriad  on  a  dat  lea-than; 
And  UMt  it  back  again. 

*  What  hart  thoa  doner 
Said  nDdly  an  <dd  man. 

*  Nothing  at  all,' 
Beplied  the  child;  *  it  onlj  was  a  pebble. 
And  not  worth  carrring  home,  or  looking  at» 
Or  wettincT,  tho*  I  did  it,  with  mx  tongne : 
Tho'  it  was  smooth,  it  wai  not  large  enoogfa 
To  copy  on  when  I  begin  to  write, 

Nor  proper  in  the  winter  to  strike  fire  irom. 
Or  pn»8  to  pat  and  rull  along  the  floor.* 
Then  ssid  the  eldi^ : 

*  Thonghtfnl  child  art  thou. 
And  mifrhtest  hare  learnt  from  it  some  years  hence 
\VLat  ]irundt:r  wise  ones  never  have  attained. 

The  wiset^t  know  not  yet  how  many  sons 

Hare  bleacht  that  stone,  how  many  waves  have  voU'd 

AbuTe  it  when  upon  its  mountain's  brt-ast ; 

How  unci*  it  was  no  stone  nor  hsrd.  l>ot  lapt 

Amid  the  tender  hi-rba^i'  of  the  tield.* 

The  child  startnl  np,  frightened ;  then  ran  away. 
Before  she  had  mu  far  she  torn'd  her  fac« 
To  look  at  that  strange  man. 

*  Ho  seem'd  so  calm. 
He  may  not  be  qnite  mad  nor  mim*hieTons. 
I  ijhaJl  nut  mind  him  mnch  another  time ; 
But  U  what  random  utories  old  men  tell  V 


V.  AsDRKw  Mabtel  and  Hekrt  Martcic. 

Marvel.  Glad  to  nee  thee  oiu'e  more,  my  pond  Harry,  how  aH  tbon? 

Martin.  Yuu  Fee  how  1  am  by  seeini;  whrn-  I  am.  1Yim>uk  are  but 
iniUfii-rent  ronm-rtatohes  of  health.  Cold  air  iH'Uctrateii  the  fKnieiit  df 
thi-m.  and  frieiiiUhip  in  the  only  matter  it  iihut«  out.  But  here  you  are, 
Aii«lrt'W,  to  disprove  my  iia\in};.  God  knows  how  gratefol  1  feel  for  thm 
Tii«it. 

Mnrrrl.  The  bn'oze?  from  the  Wel^h  mountains,  and  from  the  entuiiry 
under  the  castle,  have  kept  the  colour  fri  <di  on  thy  cheek. 

Marti'n.  When  1  mount  upun  the  table  I  can  cati'h  thi  m  ss  they  paf«fi, 
yet  I  would  wiUiii:;]y  liarter  the  iRnt  of  them  af;ain»t  the  Rmoke  of  Um- 
don  and  the  fnun  of  tlie  Thames.  Oliver's  \wn  across  my  muzxlo  woold 
not  mifihtily  dii«<'(imi>i>(;e  me  on  a  like  occasion. 

Man  ft.  N'lVi-r  t^i^zh,  my  man  ! 

Martm.  Ph  asurt*  hath  her  tiij^hfi,  thongh  ehortcr  than  those  of  sorrow, 
and  yon  brinu  them  out  with  yon. 

Marvrl.  Kvt-n  here  there  muy  ho  orca«ionalIy  a  Rlimpse  of  happiness. 
When  We  enjoy  it  we  wiiih  fur  uiori*,  never  quite  cont«'nU4l.  If  we  kiiip  a 
fair  maiden  on  one  cheek,  we  prets  for  the  other.   Wo  change  our  mantles 
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when  they  have  lost  their  gloes.  Etoii  in  the  Bolitade  of  this  royml  en- 
closure thon  enjojest  a  privilege  granted  to  few  outside. 

JUarten.  What  may  it  he  ? 

Marvel.  Memory,  justly  proud.  Hast  thou  not  sat  oonTiTiaDj  with 
Oliyer  Cromwell  ?  Hast  thou  not  oouTersed  familiarly  with  the  only  man 
greater  than  he,  John  Milton  ?  One  was  amhitious  of  pwishahle  power, 
the  other  of  imperishahle  glory ;  hoth  have  attained  their  aim.  Believe 
me,  it  is  somewhat  to  have  lived  in  fellowship  with  the  truly  great,  and  to 
have  eschewed  the  falsely. 

Marten,  A  prodigiously  great  one,  in  a  hlack  apron  and  white  lawn 
sleeves,  pnfi^  and  fresh  and  fragrant  from  his  milliner,  came  some  time 
ago  to  instruct  me  in  my  duty  and  to  convert  me  into  righteousness.  He 
was  announced  hy  the  governor  as  my  Lord.  1  recollected  one  only  whom 
I  ever  called  so.  I  howed  however,  and  sat  down,  after  he  had  done  the 
like. 

Marvel.  These  gentry  usually  set  their  day-lahourers  at  the  work  of 
edification.  My  Lord  himself,  I  hope,  got  nothing  out  of  you  worth  carry- 
ing to  court. 

Marten.  He  looked  on  the  tahle  and  saw  there  a  hook  I  had  received 
the  day  hefore,  and  was  reading ;  it  was  Hudibras.  That  is  all  he  saw, 
and  all  he  got  out  of  me. 

Marvel.  I  perceive,  hy  thy  smile,  that  humour  is  not  yet  psrohed-up 
in  thee,  my  pleasant  Hal ! 

Marten,  There  are  strokes  of  the  wand  that  can  open  fresh  springs  in 
the  barren  rock.  I  can  enjoy  fun  in  a  poet,  although  I  am  none  myself, 
and  the  better  perhaps  for  that  reason.  Are  there  any  of  our  other  poets 
yet  living? 

Marvel.  Plenty,  plenty;  but  they  ride  without  girths  to  their  nags, 
and  often  roll  off  the  saddle.  WaUer,  the  smoothest  and  most  graceful  of 
them,  is  growing  old  at  Beaconsfield.  Even  the  courtiers  jeer  at  his  yersa- 
tility.  Ihyden  is  living.  He  bears  no  hatred  to  Milton,  though  he  would 
have  rhymed  Paradue  Lo$t,  Butler  was  less  mischievous.  Cowley  has 
written  one  unaffected  piece,  an  Anacreontic  on  his  imaginary  mistresses. 
Good  fellow ;  he  died  suddenly ;  drunk  after  dinner  with  bishop  Sprat  of 
Bochester,  he  was  found  dead  in  a  wet  ditch. 

Marten,  Poor  Abraham  I  He  was  my  chokepear.  They  called  him 
metaphysical :  does  metaphysical  mean  fantastical  ?  What  people  feel, 
they  surely  can  speak  out,  and  not  run  into  dark  comers  to  he  looked  for. 

Marvel,  Ostriches  hide  their  heads  under  their  wings  in  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  and  are  followed  for  their  plumage.  But  you  are  right,  Harry. 
A  poet  loses  nothing  by  being  clear  and  bright,  provided  his  readers  are 
not  dull  or  cloudy.  There  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of  thought  in  Butler, 
and  its  brightness  makes  the  inconsiderate  doubt  its  depth. 

Marten.  Butler,  I  hear,  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  king,  who  has 
paid  four  groats  for  the  poem,  but  never  one  to  the  poet ;  poor  as  Job,  they 
tell  me,  or  as  Milton.    Yet  Milton,  at  least,  is  free. 

Marvel.  He  is  free  from  all  sores  but  an  inconstant  and  incurable 
wife.  Solitary  in  his  city  garden,  if  there  be  any  flower  he  stoops  fat  it 
in  vain ;  he  has  no  eyes  to  find  it.  I  visit  him  now  and  then ;  but  they 
who  most  want  comfort  most  avoid  society. 
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V.  The  Closk. 

Implored  00  long  in  rain,  at  last  is  ecma 
Tbe  hour  that  leads  me  to  a  peaceful  home. 

These  lines,  with  others  that  spoke  of  the  borden  of  life,  and  its 
heaviness  at  last  even  when  we  have  only  years  to  carry,  were 
in  a  letter  from  Landor  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Twisleton  at  the 
close  of  1863.  During  the  decline  of  that  year  he  is  described 
by  those  living  in  Italy  to  have  become  but  the  wreck  of  him- 
self;  and  visitors  whose  very  names  recalled  to  him  the  happiest 
associations  of  bygone  years,  had  to  report  that  *  his  mind  was 
clouding;**  yet  the  pieces  which  have  just  been  given  were  its 
product.  Exceptional  indeed,  and  very  wonderful,  such  a  lot, 
— to  be  carrying  the  weight  of  ninety  years  with  so  little  loss 
of  intellectual  power,  after  so  much  self-achieved  greatness  and 
self-inflicted  misery.  A  friend  in  writing  to  him  at  this  date 
very  aptly  compared  him  to  one  of  the  '  Jotuns*  of  his  early 
poem  of  Gunlawj,  in  a  note  to  which  it  is  said  that  in  the  North 
at  all  times  had  existed  men  of  enormous  stature  ;  tliat  we  our- 
selves had  seen  them,  our  fathers  had  seen  them,  and  our  chil- 
dren (perhaps)  might  see  them ;  but  that  ordinary'  |)eople  were 
apt  to  fear  these  higher  sort  of  men,  would  lie  in  ambush  for 
tliem,  and  would  pensecute  them ;  until  at  last  mothers  came 
again  to  produce  children  only  or  nearly  of  the  common  size ; 
and  yet,  for  all  that,  one  of  the  old  stock  would  occasionally  re- 
appear. *  Well :  I  hope  you  take  the  due  comfort  out  of  your 
'  wonderful  amount  of  achievement,  and  keep  up  the  old  heroic 

*  heart  mqun  ad  Jitieni^  post  finem  !     And  so,  all  happiness  to 

*  you  from  God,  and  all  honour  from  men.' 

Without  comment,  and  requesting  only  that  the  reader  will 

*  *  Ah  we  papped  throaeh  Florence,  in  the  ffprinK  of  1864,  we  paid  a 
la«t  ri^it  to  I^ndor,  then  in  extreme  old  af^e.  looking  mont  patriarchal  in 
hifl  white  hair  nntl  h<>ard.  His  mind  wa8  clondinff.  and  he  M*arcely  re- 
coUoctod  ns  at  fint,  bnt  he  remembered  the  family,  and  repeated  orer 
aud  over  again  the  familiar  names,  **  Francis,  Jnlins,  Aninistns.  I  mit-i 
"  tre  Imperatiin !  I  have  nerer  known  anr  family  I  loved  so  much  as 
"  jours.  I  lovvd  Francis  most,  then  Julius,  then  Augustus,  but  1  loved 
"  them  all.  Francis  was  the  dearest  friend  I  ever  had.**  A  few  weeks 
afti-r,  his  (n^at  spirit  passed  away.*  UemorioU  of  a  Quiet  Life^  hj 
Auifustns  J.  C.  Hare.  ii.  423  (1H72). 
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considerately  forgiye  some  expressions  retained  in  them  favoar- 
able  to  myself  which  I  could  not  wholly  erase,  I  now  print,  ex- 
actly as  they  came,  Landor's  last  letters.  They  carry  my  nar- 
rative very  nearly  to  its  close,  relating  what  it  would  be  difficult 
otherwise  to  express,  yet  hardly  desirable  to  omit  altogether ; 
and  here,  at  the  end  of  life,  as  invariably  at  its  b^;inning,  they 
were  signed  simply  '  Walter'  Landor. 

14th  Dbckmbxb  1S63. 

*  Well  do  I  know  the  friendship  you  bad  for  me,  and  have  (prieTed  over 
its  intermption.  I  wonld  not  now  write  bat  for  tbe  promise  yon  once  beld 
oat  to  me  that  yoa  might  consent  to  be  my  biographer.    Last  week  I  re- 

ceiTed  a  most  insolent  letter  from  a  Mr. ,  containing  a  note  from  a 

person  connected  with  him  informing  me  that  he  was  writing  my  life.  He 
gave  me  a  specimen,  fall  of  abase  and  falsehood.  This  I  oommnnicated 
to  my  excellent  friend  BIr.  Twisleton.  If  yon  still  retain  a  thongfat  of 
becoming  my  biographer,  I  hope  yon  will  protect  me  from  this  injustice. 
How  often  have  I  known  yoa  vin^cate  from  onmerited  aspersions  honest 
literary  men !  Unhappily  no  friend  has  been  found  hitherto  who  takes 
any  sach  interest  in  Waltkb  Lajomr.* 

4th  Januabt  1864  (with  order  for  copies  of  the  Heroic  Idyl$), 

*  Mt  dear  Fobsteb,  I  write  instantly  on  receiving  yoor  generons  and 
manly  letter.  Severe  sciatica  has  deprived  me  both  of  locomotion  and 
of  sleep,  bat  not  of  gratitade.  I  have  been  able  to  write  what  I  am  now 
writing  with  great  difficulty.  Were  it  possible,  I  would  answer  at  the 
same  time  Browning*s  ever-kind  letter.  Will  you  send  this  to  him,  which 
says  all  I  could  say.  Excessive  pain  at  every  movement  withholds  me 
from  it.  May  both  of  you  enjoy  as  many  happy  new-years  as  I  have 
endured  of  unhappy  ones !  and  may  you  ever  believe  that  no  man  is  more 
affectionately  yours  than  WALxpt  Laiomb.* 


2d  Febbuabt  1864. 

*  Mt  dkab  Fobstbb,  Your  kind  letter  has  almost  made  me  well  again. 
It  will  be  with  renewed  pleasure  that  I  receive  your  book.  Browning  will 
give  you  the  address  of  his  correspondent  in  Florence,  through  whom  I 
may  receive  it.  Many  are  the  kind  letters  on  my  last  birthday,  for  last 
it  must  be — but  yours  the  kindest.  So,  good-bye,  with  every  blessing  from 
your  grateful  Walteb  Landob.* 

18th  Fbbbuabt  1864. 

'  Mt  dkab  Fobstbb,  It  is  to  you  I  write  the  last  letter  that  perhaps  I 
may  ever  write  to  any  one.  Several  days  I  have  been  confined  to  my  bed 
by  a  sciatica,  and  could  neither  write  not  read.  I  hope  I  may  live  long 
enough  to  read  your  Life  of  Eliot,  Our  friend  Browning  has  my  address. 
He  lives  where  you  know  in  London.  My  head  and  eyes  are  confused  so 
that  I  cannot  find  his  letter,  which  I  laid  by.   He  has  a  banker  here  whose 
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name  I  sent  for  Ifrs.  *  [he  moans  Mrs.  Wilson]  '  to  tell  me,  which 

she  did  one  moment  agone,  and  I  have  now  forgotten.  Bat  not,  nor  erer 
shall,  jonr  unwearied  kindness  to  W.  Llsdoe.* 


32d  Februabt  1864. 

*  DiAB  FoBSTXB,  Tear  off  the  opposite  page,  and  send  it  to  Dickens. 
I  am  anxious  to  read  the  hook  yon  so  kindly  promised  me.  Yonr  hook- 
seller  will  have  a  correspondent  here  hj  whom  it  can  come.  Eter  affec- 
tionately yonrs,  W.  Landor.* 

2l8T  Mabch  1864. 

*  Mt  dkab  Fobstbb,  Tour  hook  reached  me  yesterday  and  kept  me 
awake.    To-day  comes  yoor  kind  letter.    While  I  hare  any  of  my  senses 

ahoQt  my  head  I  will  attempt  to  write  of  hoth. There  haH  long 

heen  a  sickly  season  in  all  conntries  for  the  growth  of  men  to  greatness. 
How  few  have  been  bred  in  England  that  could  compare  with  Eliot  and 
l^ym  !  Alas,  I  cannot  write  more.  Adieu  then,  and  believe  me  ever  your 
affectionate  W.  Lakoor.* 

4th  Mat  1864. 

• 

*  Dear  Forstib,  My  kind  friend  Mr.  TwiRleton  will  conrey  to  you 
some  papers  and  a  small  buudlo  of  letters,  the  laBt  I  receire.  They  show 
that  I  hare  yet  friends,  and  am  grateful  ever  as  your  old  friend, 

'W.  Laxdor.* 

9tb  Mat  1864. 

*  Mt  dear  Forster,  This  is  the  last  letter  I  shall  ever  write  to  any- 
body. My  kind  friend  Mr.  Twisleton  will  carry  it,  with  my  others  last 
rt>ceived,  to  England  with  him.  My  love  to  nuble  Dickens,  with,  to  your- 
self, your  ever  affectionate  W.  Lani>or*b. 

*  I  have  been  utterly  deaf  and  almost  dumb  these  last  fire  weeks.  I 
am  grateful  for  your  premise  that  you  will  giro  to  the  world  the  last 
things  the  old  man  has  done.  * 

9Tn  SErTEMBBR  1864. 

'  Mt  dear  Forster,  Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  the 
letti'r  I  receive  from  you  to-day.  I  lt>st  my  scnst's  for  Ave  days  and 
nights  in  C(in<ie<iaence  of  a  Vf  nlict  obli^ng  me  to  pay  so  Taut  a  sum  for 
oxpoHing  ...  I  must  leave  off.  My  head  is  Pplitiing.  You  will  print 
what  I  sent  yoa.  Ever  affectionately  yonrs, 

'  W.  Lampor.* 

Sliortly  Ix^foro  tho  lottoro  wore  written  immiMliiiti'ly  preco«l- 
in^  this  laHt,  which  brinpi  tho  end  very  near  to  uh,  an  iucidcut 
i."*  8iiid  to  have  oorumMl,  which,  upon  tho  n»lation  of  a  friend  in 
Florence,  the  AnnTicau  latlv  descriln-.'*  in  her  rtHrolltTtions.  On 
tlie  night  before  the  Ut  of  May,  Laudor  became  very  restleM, 
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as  duriDg  the  year  bad  happened  frequently,  and  at  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  be  rang  for  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  insisted 
on  having  his  room  lighted  and  its  windows  thrown  open.  He 
then  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  the  date  of  the  day. 
Being  told  that  it  was  the  dawn  of  the  1st  of  May,  he  wrote  a 
few  lines  of  verse,  and,  leaning  back,  said,  '  I  shall  never  write 
'  again.  Put  out  the  lights  and  draw  the  curtains.'  The  paper 
on  which  he  had  written  was  not  afterwards  found,  and  bis 
housekeeper  supposed  it  was  destroyed  by  him.  She  described 
him,  during  what  remained  of  life,  as  gradually  more  and  more 
indifferent  to  outward  things ;  for  the  most  part  reading,  or  at 
all  events  with  a  book  in  his  hand ;  physically  not  more  deaf, 
but  so  much  more  heedless  of  external  impressions  that  she  bad 
to  write  down  every  question  she  asked  him ;  and  with  hardly 
any  one  crossing  his  threshold  except  his  two  younger  sons. 

*  I  did  not  giro  up  risiting  him/  Mr.  Eirknp  says  in  a  letter  to  me : 
'  but,  as  he  had  complained  of  the  fatigne  of  talking  to  me,  who  am  deaf, 
I  went  jnst  enough  to  show  that  I  did  not  take  offence,  and  I  made  mj 
visits  short  ones.  Another  canse  of  my  keeping  away  was  that  he  had 
reconciled  himself  to  two  of  his  sons,  who  were  always  there,  and  he  felt 
nneasy  at  my  seeing  them  after  all  that  had  formerly  passed  with  me 
and  Mr.  Browning.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  a  chair  drawn  by 
Carlino,  who  stopped  to  speak  to  me ;  but  his  father  hardly  noticed  me. 
Since  that  I  have  kept  away,  bat  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  yoong  men 
continued  to  live  with  him  and  to  sleep  at  his  house.  Carlino  had  told 
me  that  he  went  every  evening  to  put  him  to  bed,  and  afterwards  that 
they  both  slept  there  because  their  father  was  afraid  of  their  returning  at 
night  to  the  villa  on  account  of  brigands.'  Landor  himself  confirmed  this 
account  in  one  of  his  last  letters  to  another  friend.  *  Eirkup  oomes  often 
to  visit  me.  I  can  hardly  wish  it.  We  are  both  as  deaf  as  posts,  and  it 
brings  me  the  bronchitiB  to  speak  audibly.* 

One  more  incident  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which  in  writ- 
ing to  me  some  time  later  Mr.  Kirkup  referred  to.    '  Young  Al- 

*  gemon  Swinburne,  whose  mother  I  knew  thirty  years  ago,  came 
'  out  £rom  England  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see  Landor, 
'  without  knowing  him,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  He 
'  afterwards  dedicated  to  him,  in  Greek,  his  beautiful  tragedy 
'  of  Atalania  in  Calydon,     Landor  was  much  gratified  by  his 

*  enthusiasm,  and  brought  him  to  me.'  The  visit  happily  was 
made  not  quite  so  late,  or  it  could  hardly  have  yielded  the  grati- 
Gcation  it  gave.     The  young  poet's  announcement  of  his  arrival 
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in  Florence  was  among  the  letters  sent  me  by  Landor  in  May. 
lie  had  indeed,  he  wrote  to  him,  travelled  as  far  as  Italy  with  the 
sole  ohject  and  desire  of  seeing  him.  He  carried  to  him  a  letter 
from  an  old  friend,  now  Lonl  Houghton ;  from  many  others  of 
his  countrymen,  who  might  never  hope  to  see  him,  he  was  the 
lM*arer  of  infinite  homage  and  thankfulness  ;  and  fi>r  himself  ho 
had  the  eager  wish  to  lay  at  his  feet,  what  he  could  never  hoi>e 
to  put  into  ad(H^uate  wonls,  profound  gratitude  and  life-long  re- 
verence. It  was  but  natural  that  all  this  should  give  pleasure 
to  the  old  man,  in  the  sense  of  fame  it  brought  so  closely  hunie 
Ui  him ;  and  with  it  may  also  have  come  some  foretaste  of  a 
higher  plc«isure  and  happier  fame  awaiting  him  in  the  future. 

In  the  ])resent  there  was  little  more  left  to  him.  His  last 
note  to  me  was  dated  on  the  8th  of  Septeml)er,  ami  on  the  17th 
he  had  ceiu^ed  to  live.  He  had  so  weakened  himself  by  abstain- 
ing from  food  during  thn.*e  preceding  davH,  that  a  tit  of  cough- 
ing killed  him.  There  was  no  other  sutl'tTing.  It  was  a  buomi 
rnortr,  s;iid  the  Italian  who  was  ])res4*nt ;  ra  brief,  a^  it  was  un- 
exi>ected  and  sudden.  He  was  laid  in  the  Knglish  burying- 
ground,  and  a  htone  ])laced  over  the  grave.  On  this  had  been 
cut  corri'ctly  his  name,  and  the  dates  of  hit*  birth  ami  death  ; 
but  the  Florentine  stonecutter's  Knglish  was  imperfect,  and  the 
word  *  wife,'  which  should  have  appeanni  in  the  *Lii*t  H:id  tribute* 
of  the  rest  of  the  inscription,  had  taken  the  quite  unintelligible 
form  of  '  coife.'  liut  as  there  was  no  conscious  intnv  in  this,  so 
neither  was  there  much  inappropriateiiess  ;  and  Landor  was  not 
to  pass  away  witliout  a  worthier  written  epitaph.  It  came  fntm 
the  young  poet  who  visited  him  so  lately,  and  needs  only  to  l)0 
pn-fiiced  by  the  remark  that  the  convention  by  which  Florence 
became  the  capital  of  Italy  had  Ix'en  signed  two  days  before 
Landor  died. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  WALT»3l  SAVAOB  LAND«>It 

hmck  tn  thr  flitw«T-t4>wn.  9l>lf  hy  »idf,  AI]  tliinm  cv>ni4'  tuck  to  her,  brlnf  frra; 

Thi'  )>ric>it  month*  brinff  AU  thlD|t>  tmt  nm 


Ni-w-Umt  th**  Iml' vri'ini  uiitl  U.e  britJe, 
Kn<ii]iim  uml  i>|iniiK- 


In  nmiiT  •  t«i<lrr  wb'*atrn  plot 
Fliiiki-ni  that  win-  il<  nl 
IIjp  ivft-i  :  uxt  lfiii;;!i<  trcim  ha  t4)  «r*,  l.\\'\  unit  '^tl  •uim  r*-%l%-e ;  bat  U 

I  tllcil  fiiU  u(  H  Ml :  Tlut  hollfT  bi«d. 
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Il|7  thii  white  wandering 

Fu- north,  I  beer 
One  face  AaJH  nerer  tun  to  me 

As onoe  this  year: 

Shall  nerer  smDe  and  tain  and  xeat 

On  mine  as  there. 
Nor  one  moet  eaoed  hand  he  preafe 

Upcm  my  hair. 

I  came  as  one  whoee  thoogfats  half  linger. 

Half  mn  before ; 
The  yoangeet  to  the  oldest  linger 

ThaX  England  bore. 

I  found  him  whom  I  diall  not  find 

Xlll  an  grief  end. 
In  hoUeet  age  oar  mighttfit  mind» 

Fkther  and  friend. 

Bat  thoa,  if  anything  endnxe. 

If  h<q)e  there  be, 
O  wpirit  that  man's  life  left  pmw, 

ICan'a  death  e^  free. 


Not  with  disdain  of  d«ys  ttmt  mest 

Look  earthward  now ; 
Let  dreams  reriTe  the  rsmcnd  hair. 

The  imperial  brow; 

Oome  badk  in  sleep,  for  in  the  ilfa 

'Where  thon  art  not 
We  find  none  like  thee.  Time  and  atrite 

And  the  world's  kA 

Hore  thee  no  more ;  bat  love  at 

And  rererent  heart 
May  more  thee,  royal  and 

Bool,  as  thoa  art. 

And  thoa.  Us  Ftorenoe,  to  thy 

Beodve  and  keep. 
Keep  safe  Us  dedicated  dut. 

His  sacred  sleep. 

So  thaH  thy  loTere,  come  from 

Mix  with  thy  name 
As  morning-star  with  evening-atar 

Hia  faatUeas  fame. 


The  only  perfect  poet  is  he  who  makes  no  man  perfect.  Lan- 
doi^s  fame  very  snrely  awaits  him,  but  it  will  not  in  any  sense 
he  faultless.  To  the  end  we  see  him  as  it  were  unconquerable^ 
He  keeps  an  unquailing  aspect  to  the  very  close,  has  yielded  no- 
thing in  the  duel  he  has  been  fighting  so  long  single-handed 
with  the  world,  and  dies  at  last  with  harness  on  his  back.  But 
he  is  only  unvanquished ;  he  is  not  the  victor.  Victorious  he 
cannot  at  any  time  be  said  to  have  shown  himself;  either  over 
the  circumstances  from  which  he  suffered,  or  the  genius  by 
which  he  achieved,  so  much.  Greatness  there  was  always ;  a 
something  of  the  heroic  element  which  lifted  him,  in  nearly  all 
that  he  said  and  very  much  that  he  did,  considerably  above  or- 
dinary stature;  but  never  to  be  admitted  or  described  without 
important  drawbacks.  What  was  wanting  most,  in  his  books 
and  his  life  alike,  was  the  submission  to  some  kind  of  law.  To 
this  effect  a  remark  was  made  at  the  opening  of  this  biography, 
which  has  had  confirmation  in  almost  every  page  of  it  written 
since.  But,  though  he  would  not  accept  those  rules  of  obedi- 
ence without  which  no  man  can  wisely  govern  either  himself  or 
others ;  and  though  he  lived  far  beyond  the  allotted  term  of 
life  witliout  discovering  what  was  tiue  in  the  profound  old  say- 
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ing,  that  all  the  world  ia  wiser  than  any  man  in  the  world :  his 
g(*niu8,  which  the  possession  of  such  additional  knowledge  wookl 
have  rendered  more  complete,  was  yet  in  itself  so  commanding 
and  consummate  as  to  bring  into  play  the  nobler  part  of  his  cha- 
racter only :  and  by  this  his  influence  will  remain  over  others, 
while  for  all  that  was  less  noble  he  will  himself  have  paid  the 
penalty.  I  am  not  going  now  to  preach  any  homily  over  my 
old  friend.  AVhatever  there  was  to  say  has  Iwen  said  alrea^ly 
with  as  much  completeness  as  I  fouud  to  be  open  to  mo.  At- 
tempt has  1>een  honestly  made  in  this  l>ook  to  estimate  with  fair- 
in'^  and  candour  Landor's  several  writings,  as  each  of  them  suc- 
cessively appeared;  and  judgment  has  been  passed,  with  an 
iMpial  desire  to  be  strictly  just,  on  all  the  qualities  of  his  tempera- 
ment which  affected  necessarily  not  his  own  life  only.  But, 
now  that  the  story  is  told,  no  one  will  liave  ditticulty  in  striking 
the  balance  between  its  good  and  ill ;  and  what  was  really  im- 
perishable in  I^ndur's  genius  will  not  be  treiusured  less,  or  less 
understood,  fur  the  mure  |H»rfect  knowledge  of  his  character. 

What  indwd  was  higliest  in  him  receives  vivitl  illustration 
fmm  that  which  limited  and  controlled  it.  If  he  had  measuriHt 
evorvthing  less  by  his  own  uuaiiled  impressionn,  if  he  had  con- 
sented at  times  to  jiid>:e  himself  by  others  instead  of  always 
jud;iing  otIpTs  by  himself,  the  origin:ility  that  distin.;uishes  all 
his  Inioks  mi^'bt  have  IxH-n  less  intens<»ly  marked.  It  is  a  gn*at 
]M>\ver,  as  sulitude  itself  Ls  if  a  man  chooses  to  risk  the  danger 
aiti-nding  it.  To  refuse  the  Recognition  also  f)fany  Mn'ngth  but 
one's  awn,  to  exalt  ct  ntinually  one's  individual  proweHs,  and  to 
rest  all  claim  to  ma;;nanimity  and  lumour  on  self-assertion  r.ither 
.than  self-denial,  cannot  but  1h3  a  grave  fault  in  the  conduct  of 
life  in  modern  time  ;  but  shift  it  back  into  chissic  ages,  ami  tho 
}ier<»es  of  (in*i*ee  and  I{«»me  take  visible  shape  once  more.  Yet 
w.w  this  only  a  part  of  Landor's  happiest  achievement,  which 
was  not  so  einum-icribed  within  Pagiinism  as  the  general  cha- 
r.uter  nf  his  geni\is  and  metliod  hiw  led  many  to  sup|M>se.  Tlio 
Ki.nn«*  frnm  whieh  he  drL»w  his  inspiniti'in  had  not  so  C(»nflmHl 
him  in  apj-lyin^'  it.  Th<»u^di  liis  mind  was  east  in  the  antique 
niouM.  it  had  iipened  itself  to  every  kind  of  impn»s<«i«»n  through 
a  lun^  and  varied  life ;  he  lias  written  with  cc[ual  cxceUcnce  in 

V  V 
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both  poetry  and  prose,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries ;  and  perhaps  the  single  epithet  by  which  his 
books  would  be  best  described  is  that  reserved  exclosiyely  for 
books  not  characterised  only  by  genius,  but  also  by  special  in- 
dividuality. They  are  unique.  Having  possessed  them,  we 
should  ndss  them.  Their  place  would  be  supplied  by  no  others. 
They  have  that  about  them,  moreover,  which  renders  it  almost 
certain  that  they  will  frequently  be  resorted  to  in  future  time. 
There  are  none  in  the  language  more  quotable.  Even  where 
impulsiveness  and  want  of  patience  have  left  them  most  frag- 
mentary, this  rich  compensation  is  offered  to  the  reader.  There 
is  hardly  a  conceivable  subject,  in  life  or  literature,  which  they 
do  not  illustrate  by  striking  aphorisms,  by  concise  and  profound 
observations,  by  wisdom  ever  applicable  to  the  needs  of  men, 
and  by  wit  as  available  for  their  enjoyment.  Nor,  above  all, 
will  there  anywhere  be  found  a  more  pervading  passion  for 
liberty,  a  fiercer  hatred  of  the  base,  a  wider  sympathy  with  the 
wronged  and  the  oppressed,  or  help  more  ready  at  all  times  for 
those  who  fight  at  odds  and  disadvantage  against  the  powerful 
and  the  fortunate,  than  in  the  writings  of  Walter  Savage 
Landoe. 
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Ad<lison,  on  a  famoos  oonplel  of,  72; 
and  see  494. 

Addison  and  Steele  (Tmsg.  Con.),  316i 

ifNchinca  and  Thocion  (imag.  Con.), 

iC^hylns,  337,  337,  500,  f»t. 
Aleiandcr,  einpcmr,  and  Capo  dls- 

trisH  (Im»g.  Con.).  24 7 -H. 
Al*'x  «ndi>r  and  thv  priest  of  Uammon 

( i  max.  ( 'un. ),  MAK 
Altii'ri  an«l  MtrtastaMo  (Imag.  Con.), 

1»:V>;  C-rMo  on,  i'Hi. 
Alhfri,  on  thf  Frt* nch,  :i4 ;  Landor*! 

Liking  for,  *2^t7\  Salomon  the  Floren- 

tine  Jew  and  (!"<»''<•  Con.),  2r>7. 
American  war  of  1812,  view  of.  165 ; 

as  to  Americans,  lOG-7.  lt>8-9. 
Anscreon  and  Puljorates  (lmag.Con. ), 

310. 
Andrea  of  Hungary,  kc,  Landor*s, 

387  911. 
Anecdotes  of  Landor  at  Kugby,  9*20, 

101;  and  see  Preface. 
An^elo,  Micbafl,  and  VittoriA  Col- 
on na  (Inmg.  <\m  t,  42L 
Anno  of  Sw4nsi-a,  .'lO. 
Anniiiil  A'ti'uv.  \KL 
Autt.Jutt.htn^  the,  and  its  suoeettor, 

(i'J;  attAckii  on  Umlor,  ib. 
Antnir,  M.,  Landor  s  dispute  with, 

;i:Ci. 
Ant'inelli  ami  fSemeAa  (Imag.  Con.), 

419iand  I*ioNono(lmag.Con.),  420. 
Antony  ami  Octariua,  toencs  for  % 

study,  4o2-tf. 


I 


Arehiteeture,  M  to,  495. 
Aristoteles  and  Caliathenei  (Imtg. 

Con.),  258. 
Arnold  of  Kugby,  324,  ^SZ,  4A9L 
Ascham,  Koger,  and  Lady  Jane  Gitj 

(Imag.  Con.),  249-50. 
Atkemrum^  appearanoe  of  Laador's 

ode  to  Suuthe>  in,  341 ;  publicatioa 

of  ConnrmtionM  in,  321K 
Atlantic  Idonthlg^jovoi^  lady's  feool- 

lections  in,  89  note,  52(;-H. 
Aurora  Lriffk,  Landor '■  Ofnniaa  d^ 

55  note. 
Antobiographical,  70-72i 
Aylmer.  Koee,  50, 1217;  her  death.  106; 

li.imb*a  fondness  for  the  liaee  on, 

337. 

Bacon,  Lord,  ami  Richard  Hooker 
(Imag.  <\in.).  250. 

Baftus,  Lo|ws.  ami  Komero  Alpaente 
(Imag  Con.).  257. 

Barry  C«>mwaU  (R  W.  Proetei), 
427. 

Bath,  103-7;  end  see  385;  a  snnsct, 
409;  a  mifterAble  siiuabMe  and  ita 
close,  5<N*»*14  ;  and  see  518. 

Beaufort,  Duke  of,  liuee  by  Lander 
on^  IfiO. 

BeautUt  of  Kngtand  ani  Wales,  er- 
ror as  to  Llantbouy  ccrrected,  145w 

Be«ldo«s,  his  I>tatk'§  Jeit-Bwk,  475. 

B»lmote,  Lady,  408. 

Beniowiiki  and  Aphanaaia  (Inefi 
Cun.),  .'KVJ. 

Benwtll,  Landor*s  tutor  at  Oxford, 
21. 

B..  lAodor's  tenant  at  Llenthony.  1M, 
173  4  ;  I^mVs  recijtrctions  of  the 
h,  fsmily.  175;  their  system  of  aa- 
aoyance,  178-9. 

Birch,  Wnlter,  Lsndor'a  friend  al 
Kngby.  Ifi ;  at  Oxford,  20;  Rooert 
Landur's  recollections  of.  95^,  99 ; 
on  the  Latin  (r«6inf«,  90-7  ;  eorre- 
spo..dcnce  with I^Ddor, 90- 101 ;  en 
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Landor  ■  muriage,  151 ;  notioM  of 
later  life,  198  and  note. 

Birthdays,  386,  432. 

Biackwood'M  Magaeimt  and  Landor, 
372. 

Blake,  Wm.,  Landor  attracted  bj 
writinga  of,  375. 

Blake  and  hii  brother  Humphrey 
(Iniag.  Con.),  42a 

Blessiogton,  Lord  and  Lady,  228, 
284-5,  324;  the  Shakespeare  us. 
forwarded  to  the  latter.  354;  way 
of  life  at  Goni-hotute,  376-7  ;  letter 
from  Landor  to,  439;  death  of,  465 ; 
and  see  411,  455.  528. 

Boooaocio  and  Petrarch  (Imag.  Con.), 
309. 

Boileao,  247. 

Bolivar,  a  revised  opinion,  443. 

Bonaparte,  the  one  Frenchman  Lan- 
dor cared  to  see,  86 ;  his  reception 
at  Paris  described  by  Landor,  ib., 
88 ;  note  on.  to  a  paaaage  in  Oebir, 
89  90 ;  in  Spain,  116-17  ;  Landor't 
later  opinion  of  him  and  his  work, 
163 ;  ^uthey  on  the  last  move  of, 
163,  169 ;  Landor  8  difference,  169; 
see  also  185,  and  187-8 ;  the  Preai- 
dent  of  the  Senate  and  (Imag.Con. ), 
247. 

Bonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  visit  to 
Landor,  455 ;  Orsiia  attempt,  457 ; 
M.  de  MoI6  and  (Imag.  Con.),  419. 

Bonaparte,  King  Louis,  247. 

Book  of  the  Church,  Soathey's,  269, 
415. 

Books,  the  first  two  bought  by  Lan- 
dor, 14;  sent  from  Italy  to  Southey 
and  Wordsworth,  199.  274-6. 

Bossuet  and  the  Daohess  de  Font- 
anges  (Imag.  Con.),  309. 

Boulter,  Archbishop,  and  Philip  Sav- 
age (Imag.  Con.),  308. 

Bowles,  Caroline,  second  wife  of  Sou- 
they, 413,  414-ia 

BoxaU,  Sir  Wm.,  498. 

Brothers,  Lander's,  6, 478;  see  Charles 
and  Henry  Landor. 

Brown,  Mr.  Armitage,  the  friend  of 
Keats,  320,  404-5 ;  letter  in  justifi- 
cation of  Landor's  departure  from 
Fiesole,  364-5 ;  dedicates  his  book 
to  Landor,  404-5  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Brownini^,  E.  Barrett,  55  note,  362, 
381,425 (on  her  'two-word rhyme), 
489  525. 

Browning,  Robert,  388,  427-8,  445, 
520-5,  529. 

Bogeaud,  Marshal,  and  an  Arab 
chieftain  (Imag.  Con.),  419. 


Bunsen,  Arnold,  and  Julius  Hare,  459L 
Burgess,  Bishc^  correspondence  wit^ 

Landor  onLlanthony  abbey-churclL 

147. 
Burnet,    Bishop,    and    Humphrey 

Hardeastle  (Imag.  Con.),  246. 
Butler,  Bishop,  at  Kugby,  15 
Byron,   Lord,   Landor  on,   270  and 

note ;  remark  of  Landor*s  mother 

on,  278 ;  for  Landor^s  portrait  o^ 

see  246 ;  and  see  199,  427. 

CaldweU.  Miss,  468. 

Calvus^  Landor  s  signature  in  the 
Courier^  17L 

Campbell,  Thomas,  98. 

Canning.  69,  166,  272,  30L 

Cario- Alberto,  King,  and  the  Duchess 
Beigioiso  (Imag.  Con.),  419. 

Carlyle,  on  Landor's  denunciation  of 
pluct,  255;  on  the  Alfioi  dialogues, 
256,  421;  concerning  his  French 
Jtevoiutum,  419 ;  on  the  Petrarca 
Esm^^  438 ;  visits  Landor,  454 ;  on 
the  Old  Roman  in  Landor,  489 ;  and 
8ee35L 

Carmitn  TriumphaU^  Southey ^i,  17  L 

Caroline,  Princess  and  Queen,  191, 
194,  199  200-1,  202. 

Cary,  Henry,  at  Ruitby,  15,  96;  trans- 
Intion  of  Dante,  OG,  99 ;  and  see  26. 
363. 

Catherine  and  Dasehkofr(Imag.  Con  ), 
309. 

Catullus,  84.  425,  435-6,  438,  448, 
496,  501,  505-6. 

Chapman,  Dr.  of  Trinity,  Oxford, 
33. 

CharitaX^  Dowager,  Landor^s  com- 
edy, 175-a 

Chatham,  admiration  of,  378. 

Chaucer,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch 
(Imag.  Con.),  309. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  and  Lord  Chat- 
ham (Imag.  Con.),  257. 

Children,  pleasure  derived  from, 
273,  282,  284-5,  333;  Landor's 
refusal  to  part  with  Arnold,  278-9. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tnllius,  and  Quinctoji 
(Imag.  Con.),  236. 

Clarke,  Oxford  fellow,  35-6. 

Cleopatra,  question  of  her  age,  483 
and  note. 

Clerke,  Captain  Shadwell,  259-6a 

Cockbum,  Sir  Alexander,  514-5. 

Coleraine,  Lord,  Rev.  Mr.  Blooms- 
bury,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Swan  (Imag. 
Con.),  303-4. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,on  C^tbir^  56  ;  Sou> 
they's  letters  to  on  the  same,  £9; 
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oonoection  with  the   preat,    67 ; 

excitement  at  Spanub  war,  118 ; 

the  Frim<l,  124-5 ;  letter  to  Cottle 

from,  ]()2  note ;  writing  in  Courier^ 

171;  Liindor*!  risitto  him  atHigh- 

£ate,  'Xi6 ;  death.  MA. 
Colleotfd  works,  LaodorV  opinions 

of,  44:i>5 ;  pi  inters*  trouble*.  447-9. 
Cofh^Hus,  Southey  IS  Un>,  22-4.  275- 

<i,  2I»«i. 
(^tnnmcntartf^  the,  T.Andor*s,  164-7. 
CuMiniuiiWfiUth.  English,  heroes  of, 

'A7± 
i  'uin|ietition,  Landor's  dislike  to,  13, 

i^nu»}Hrnr;i  of  ("Jmrrie,  Roiigb*s,  75. 

fonvontion  (jf  Cintiii,  120. 

i'ui>lt*7,  Lonl  Lyndhurst,  'a  noto- 
nous  rudicnl,*  75 ;  and  see  77. 

i'ornwall,  Barry  (Prootor),  author*! 
viMit  with  to  Charles  Lamb,  :m. 

Cittythwt,  177. 

Cottle,  8uuthey*s  letter  to,  on  6*e6ir, 
:kS  ;  and  see  :\7'X 

Count  Julian^  Iiandor*H,  l.'MMl  ;  cor- 
respondence with  Southey  concern- 
ing it,  lJir»-4<);  (*n  its  chances  of 
reprvsentation.  I^t7-H ;  difficulties 
of  publication,  l^tU  ;  and  see  Sou- 
they. 

C(*wi>er.  William,  Landor's  liking  for, 
4!Hi.  ri(X). 

(Yiti'-at  lUrineon  firhir^  58. 

Criticiiim   one-eyiMl,  .'^4. 

<Yoker(J.  W.K  liWl.  171. 

Croniwfll  and  Noble  (Imag.  Con.), 
24.)  :  and  Sir  OUTer  Cromwell 
(Inufc^.  fon.).  420. 

t'lirff  i>f  Kehama,  Soulhey's,  110-27. 

<'t/m'niiihin't^  Jjiindor's,  410,  44S. 

I'/trtorynki,  Piince  anil  Princess, 
L:indor  B  interview  with,  41 1. 

I  )i1ling,  Txird  (Henry  F.ytton  Bal  ver), 

I  ».in  Stewart,  <»7. 

lhiu*f,  Landor's  oitinion  of  Carr's 
tran«Ution  of,  I'l,  W\  Wonls- 
wiirth  til  I^ndor  on,  240  ;  and  see 

:;:>;.  <■!,  :.<io. 

P:irl.y.  lioon?e.  .RW-O. 

l>a4h\tiMMl.  Mm.,  'JSt'i;  and  I.And«>r*s 

ilitnii\«tia  aflf^ir*   'Mu-^  n'>te. 
l>.ivi,«,    Mr.,    of    Court  - y  -  fJoUcn, 

I>'ivi«,  TliomaM,  anil  lAndor.  A'^\, 

I>i-.tth.  ntranije  choice  of  a,  *1^X 

!)•■  Fue.  Dickens  on,  4.*iO ;  Landor  to 

tho  Titiir.i  on.  4M. 
Dv  CJuincvy  and  Otbir,  *>!  ;  on  Dr. 


Parr,  65-6 :  his  remarks  on  CfoutU 
Jufian,  131,  IM  ;  and  tee  498-9. 

De  Vere,  Aubrey,  496. 

Delille,  Abb^.  Adair  s  plea  for,  85 ; 
Landor  and  (Imag.  Con.),  247. 

Demosthenes  discussed  (Imsg.  Con.), 
24;{;  EuhuUdes  and  (Imsg.  Con.), 
247,  310  U. 

Dickens,  Charles,  on  Landor*8  Tilla 
at  Fiesolc,  C^29 ;  first  message  to, 
409 ;  his  fk>y  thorn  in  Bleak  Houte 
sugKestetl  by  Landor,  ib.,  412,  449 ; 
Ti«it4  to  Landor,  449,  450 ;  his  Lit- 
tle Nell,  449  ;  on  De  Foe,  450 ;  hut 
mrsvsgo  of  I^andor  to,  541;  and  see 
2S;->  34i6,  41»i».  514-6. 

Dillon,  Lord,  321. 

Diogrncs  and  Plato  (Imag.  Con.), 
312. 

Disraeli,  Mr.,  his  estate  of  Hoghcn- 
den,  4. 

Disraeli,  Isaac,  73;  the  aatbor  on  his 
writings,  ib.  note  ;  letter  to  Laitdor 
on  the  PentamrroH^  367. 

D*Orsay.  Coont,  285. 

Drtt  StirlcM,  Landor'H,  472,  510,  611 ; 
Ni'e  alto  Last  Fruit,  ke, 

Dudley,  Lord,  and  the  Cioero  Con- 
versation, 260 ;  sec  al»o  44^1. 

Earf  of  Brtron,  tragedy  by  Robert 

Landor,  .'{1*IK 
Eiiinhurfjh    Beffitter,  the,  123,  126, 

and  Kil  note. 
Eldon  and  Eleoml>e   (Imag.   Con.), 

rjo. 
KMon,  liord < *hancellor,  Landrr  s Kt- 

trr  to,  i:»s  y. 
El-  otion  addres,  Landor's  in  1812, 

170. 
Elix4bethand  Burleigh  (Imag.  Coo  ), 

244. 
Elwin.  Her  W,  r!l5. 
Krni-r»on  on  Lamior  and  the  Imag. 

Con..  1V,1.2.  'MH\  viKit  of,  to  Lan- 
dor, .'M4>-H;   pahlishrd  aecount  of 

his  meeting  with  T^aodor,  349-52 ; 

I<.inilnr*s  reply  to.  ih. 
Kniiirration,  Landur  on,  2i»-*i 
EnipreM  (ex-)  of  Fnini*e.  her  mrther 

and  Ijaodor's  ^iat**!-!?!  Uw,  TM. 
■   i?'ir/'/mi'>N  (rn'/ •Sf/'ii/,  L:inilor's,  5.t3. 
I   EnKlmh   Ti»iti>r.    Flurentini^   vititcr, 

nnd  Ijandnr  (fni«R.  <'on.  i.  .PM  '"i 
Epictetus  and  Sencoa  (Imag.  Con.), 

313-14. 
Epicurus    and    Meirodorus   (Imag. 

Con.),  421. 
Epicurus,    Leontion,    and    Trmissa 

(Imag.  Con.),  313 ;  and  see  507-a 
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Essex  and  Spenser  (Tmtg.  Con.),  358). 
Eoripidet,  Landor  on,  125,  377. 
£xamin«Uian  of  WULiam  SKaketpeare 

before  Sir  Thomas  Luep  UmefUng 

DeertteaUng^  Landor's,  354-9;  and 

see  Preface. 
&£aminer,  the,  defence  of  Southej 

agiiinst  the  Quarterly,  473-4, 

Fame,  Landor*a  inre,  544 

Familj  epitaphs,  325. 

Fatan  of  Sertorku.  Robert  Landor*!, 
481. 

Ferdinand,  Don,  and  Don  John-Mary 
Loia  (Imaff.  Con.),  300. 

Fcrranti  and  GiuliOf  Laodor*!  tragio 
poem,  Bome  extraoti  from,  221-3. 

Fielding,  on  Warborton,  21. 

Field- tporta,  Landor  on,  433. 

Fiesole,  Landor'a  villa  at,  257,  329, 
331,  528. 

Fisher*!  portrait  of  Landor,  413-4. 

Florence,  archbishop  of,  and  Fran- 
cesco Ifadiai  (Imag.  Con.),  420. 

Florentine  art,  a  doubtful  phate  of, 

Flowers,  Lander's  love  for,  8-9. 
FonUanque,  Albaoy,  referred  to,  473. 
Fox,  Charles,  Landor  and  Napier  on, 

461 ;  and  see  107, 108,  IIL 162,  ke. 
France  and  the  French,  Lander's  view 

of,  &5,  89  90 ;  and  see  116,  529. 
French  Revolution,  influence  upon 

Landor,  85,  89;  Alfieri  on,  34,  257. 
Frer^  on  Southey's  defence  of,  123 ; 

design  for  Greek  ballads,  195. 
Friend,  the,  Coleridge's,  124. 
Friends,  Lander's  poems  to  his,  22, 

340  1,  414.  440-1,  464,  466-7,  513 ; 

Landor  8  viaits  to,  374^  451-2, 457- 

e0,463w 

Garibaldi  and  Maninl  (Imag.  Con.), 
420. 

CMnr,  germ  of,  where,  50;  Quarterlp 
Beview  on,  52;  intention  of  the 
poem  indicated,  ib. ;  effect  of,  on 
bis  fame,  53;  critical  notice  of, 
53-56;  lines  speciallj  liked  by 
Shelley,  Davy,  Scott,  and  Lamb, 
54 ;  loss  and  recovery  of  ihe  manu- 
script of,  55 ;  manner  of  publica- 
tion, 57  ;  extract  from  preface  to, 
57;  De  Quincey  on,  ib. ;  Southey's 
admiration  of,  58^59 ;  Shelley's 
fondness  for,  62;  Lander's  letter 
to  Parr  about,  67;  critique  in  the 
Monthly  Review  ^id'y  the  sappressed 
postscript  to,  70-73 ;  Rough  s  imita- 
tion of,  75 ;  note  to  passage  on  Bo- 


naparte in,  89 ;  Landor  to  Sonthey 
on  the  reception  of,  90, 127;  pro- 
duction of  a  carefnllj  edited  edi- 
tion, 93-4 ;  alterations  in  new  edi- 
tion, 27&  For  its  Latin  Ibim  of 
Gebirus,  see  93-97. 

Genius,  men  of,  the  highest  men  of 
business.  307. 

Gi^8on*s  bust  of  Landor,  286,  287. 

Gifford  and  his  Juvenal^  127 ;  dislike 
of  Southey,  161 ;  and  see  496. 

Giovanna  of  Naples,  390. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  allusions  to,  22, 473w 

Gleichem,  Count  and  Countess  (Imag. 
Con.),  421. 

Godiva,  Lady,  boyish  poem  on,  20 ; 
and  see  30v. 

Goethe,  196,494. 

Gray*s  Elegy,  426. 

Greenough,  the  American  sculptor, 
and  Landoi^  on  Florentine  art,  348L 

Guixot  and  Louis  Philippe  (Imag. 
Con.),  419. 

Ountattg  and  Helffo,  94,  96 ;  and  see 
539. 

Hallam,  403. 

Hamadryad^  poem  of  the,  437-8L 

Hare,  Augustus,  227 ;  and  see  342 ; 
Landor  s  affection  fcnr  Francis,  Ju- 
lius, Aagustns,  539. 

Hare,  Francis,  character  and  friend- 
ship with  Landor,  228-9 ;  his  mour- 
risge,  287 ;  letter  to  Landor  urging 
him  to  keen  the  peace  at  Florenee, 
327 ;  new  edition  of  Lander's  poems 
dedicated  to,  336 ;  his  interest  in 
Landor^s  domestic  affairs,  366-7 
note ;  a  Conversation  suggested  bj, 
368;  hut  visit  to,  410. 

Hare,  Julius,  229;  on  ihelmagmarp 
Convenaiiongy  227-264 ;  Landor  to 
Southey  on,  229;  finds  a  publisher 
for  the  Itnoffinarp  CkmrtrmtiomM, 
237 ;  his  connection  with  the  pub- 
lication, 334*9 ;  article  in  Londcm 
Magazine,  265  note ;  letter  to  Lan- 
der on  the  same,  266 ;  to  the  same 
on  Byron  and  Haslitt,  270 ;  to  the 
same,  on  the  sale  of  the  first  series 
(Imag.  Con.),  288;  letter  from  Lan- 
dor on  the  Imaginary  Converaar 
tumt,  292-3 ;  on  Lander's  quarrel 
with  his  publisher,  292-6 ;  on  Lan- 
der's visit  to  Wordjiworlh,  339 ;  on 
the  effect  of  the  reform  agitatirn 
upon  Woidsworth,  ib. ;  returns  to 
Italy  with  Landor,  340 ;  opinien  of 
the  Peniameron,  381;  <^inion  of 
the  TrUogg,  398 ;  on  Laador's  col- 
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lected  worki,  444-5 ;  vifito  to,  459 ; 
line*  to  Landor,  469 ;  iMt  letter  and 
death,  469,  470 ;  on  Laodor  ■  pie- 
turee,  342 ;  dabbed  arehbiahop,  505; 
and  Walter  Landor  (Imag.  Gon.)> 
423. 

Haslitt  on  the  Imapinarp  CVmrrrMi- 
tinm,  221,  245,  247  250,  259 ;  on 
the  aaroefin  Vii^Edinbi  rgk  Review, 
265,  267;  with  I/oigh  Hnnt  in 
Florenoe,  292  ;  viait  to  Landor, 
:U9-:)22 :  Landor  on  hb  worki,  424. 

HeHrnica^  Landor*»  (tee  Lad  Fruit, 
&u  ),  448,  489,  500 ;  auatere  aim- 
plicitj  in  wtitifig,  ib. ;  and  aee  490, 
527. 

Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Bolejn  (Imag. 
Con.),  259. 

Henry  iV.  and  Sir  Axnold  Savage 
(Imag.  Con  ),  242. 

Herbert,  William,  96. 

Nigh  ajui  low  Lift  m  Itaiify  Landor*a, 
151. 

Hill,  uncle  of  Sonthej,  276. 

Hillard,  Mr.,  of  Boaton,  aOL 

Hutory,  qualifieatiuni  for,  in  Landor 
and  Soathey,  270-72. 

Hofer,  Andreir,  and  Cuunt  Metter- 
nich  ( I  mag.  Con. ),  256;  aee  alao  34a 

Hogarth,  98,  458. 

Hock.  Jefforeon,  author  of  8hflley*8 
Lift,  on  Shelley'i  liking  for  (/e6ir, 
62 ;  with  Lambe  and  Hare,  28L 

Homer.  14,  377,  512.  527-8. 

Horace,  3H4,  4;t5,  529. 

Home  Tooke  and  Jobnion,  Imagin- 
arjf  Cuncertatitmg,  251. 

Houghton,  Lonl  (it  M.  Milnea),  345, 
405 ;  tee  Milnea. 

Huxheoden  manor,  4. 

Huuie,  I>avid,  and  John  Home  (Imag. 
Con.).  256. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  168;  on  Landor  and 
hia  frien«ft,  21t» ;  hia  letidence  in 
Italy,  292.  .'{28;  Uttoh  of  Landor 
in  Italy,  :<22-3 ;  letter  on  the  Pen- 
tarnervn,  381  note. 

Icelin<Ho  poetry,  96. 

Itmaginarv  Courfrmiiion$,  Landor**, 
aoiuu  characterittioa  of,  221,  224-5; 
di.tIo^ue  a  form  of  writiug  •nite^l 
to  Lauilor,  225  :  the  plan  conHded 
to  .Southvy.  'J2.'»  6 ;  the  fiiU  ixirtion, 
2J7;  a  publisher  found,  2.{7*9; 
Soathey  and  Pnrion  on  Worda- 
wortb,  tint  puWli»hed  in  London 
Afufjaztne,  2.'{9-40;  •ummary  of  the 
two  ToN  241  f>3;  tbeir  reception, 
2l>2-7;  Laudura  luoUier  on,  278; 


Dr.  Parr  and,  279;  3d,  4tli,  and 
6th  rola.  in  progreea,  286;  ram 
realiaed  to  author  by  the  ftrat  two 
▼ols.,  286-7 ;  the  aeoond  aeriea, 
289-99 ;  a  Tolume  of,  in  Ma.  de* 
atroyed  by  Landor,  290,  293 ;  ae- 
eond  editioa  pubUahed  in  1826, 
296 ;  eaiiteuta  of  lecond  aeriea, 
300-16;  the  •hortestoue.  411 ;  oon- 
tenta  of  the  laat  aeriea,  419-24;  hr% 
nnpubliahed  aoenea,  531  *8 ;  nod  aee 
52931. 

Impiout  FeoMt,  the,  Robert  Landor^a 
poem.  287. 

Inti  tie  Cmtr  ,  Landor'a,  3l5c 

Ion.  T«lfourd*a,  firat  night  of,  37a 

Ipaley-coart  and  eatate,  3,  187,  ii&L 
5ia 

Ireland,  Soathey  and  Landor  on  grier- 
ancea  and  xemediea,  268-9. 

Iriah  oburoh  eatabliahment,  Landor 
on,  249  (Imag.  Con.),  420 ;  Blanoo 
White  on,  493. 

Italy,  a  free,  Landor'a  plan  for,  624b 

Itahana,  353. 

Jacobioiam  at  Oxford,  28-0. 

Jamea,  G.  P.  R.,  367,  408;  on  Lan- 
dor'a trihtfitt,  .^t[l8. 

Jamea  I.  and  la^ao  Caeaubon  (Imag. 
Con.),  244. 

Jamea,  Doctor,  matter  of  Rnt^J 
acbool,  9  ;  Landor'a  diaputa  with, 
20,  101  :  and  aee  Prefaee. 

Jeffrey,  Francia,  Lonl   162.  417«& 

Jeiifttkah,  Buchanan'atLaudor'atrana- 
lation  of,  22 

Jervia,  Chief  Juatire.  18L 

John  of  (iaunt  and  Joanna  of  Kent 


(Imag.  Con.).  307-8. 
»ni 


JobnaOD,  Dr.,  hia  intenriew  with  Dr. 

Parr,  C't;  aod  Uorne  Tooke  |l mag. 

Con.),  251,  25:i. 
Jonea,  Nancy,  lOCt. 
Julian,  Cuuitt,    tkc  Count  Jnliaa. 

Keata,  John,  387,  304-6;  and  ••• 
42t;-7, 49a 

Kemble,  John,  anggeated  for  Coant 
Julian,  137-8. 

Kenyon,  John.  227, 22t»  231;  rcerirca 
Landor'a  odea  to  Stmtbey  and 
Worda worth.  ;M0-1  ;  on  the  Pemim- 
menm,  380  1 :  character  of,  4aV6 ; 
ahortcat  of  Convenatiesa,  411 ;  to 
Lftodor  deacribing  eaeoraioii  with 
Soathey,  412;  aa  to  aeeood  Mra. 
Soathey,  412-13;  hia  daatb.  471, 
508 ;  ace  alao  332, 371.  476;  nk^ 
from,  and  iu  faU,  UJ8-U. 
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King  of  the  S«ndwieh  IiUndi,  BCr. 

Peel,  Mr.  Croker,  and  Interpreter 

(Imag.  Con.).  302. 
Kingof  Ava  and  Rao-Gong-Fao  (Imag. 

Con.),  302. 
Kirknp,  Mr.  Sermour,  229,  318,  319, 

320-21, 335,  526, 542;  and  tee  aa  to 

Dante,  379. 
Kleber,  General,  and  tome  French 

oflBcers  (Imag.  Con.),  245.  ^ 
Koeciuako  and  Poniatowaki  (Imag. 

Con.),  248,  443. 

La  Fontaine,  Landor*t  liking  for  and 
likeness  to,  281 ;  and  tee  197. 

Lunartine,  Lander  meeto  him  at  Lord 
DiUons,  32L 

Lamb,  Charlee,  67 ;  hii  reoolleotionB 
of  the  R  familj,  175;  letter  to  Lan- 
der, 217  ;  Landor's  visit  to  him 
at  Enfield,  336;  letter  to  Lan- 
der, with  copy  of  Elia,  337 :  lines 
by  Landor  on  the  death  of,  345 ; 
opinion  of  Landor's  Examinaiion 
of  ShaJcespeare ,  354. 

Lambe,  Dr.,  of  Waririck,  76,  281, 
284;  Landor*B  grief  at  death  of 
Mrs.  Lambe,  105. 

Landor,  social  position  of  the  fsmily 
of,  4-5 ;  use  of  the  word  by  Rabe- 
lais, 5 ;  derivation  of  the  name,  5 
note  ;  Doctor  Walter,  3,  30-1;  the 
Doctor^s  family,  5 ;  Henry,  48 ; 
Lander's  mother,  ib. ;  death  of  his 
father,  100;  Edward  Wilson,  318  ; 
longevity  of  the  family,  478  note. 
See  also  under  llother,* 'Brothers,* 
and  'Siiters.* 

Landor,  Doctor,  Lander's  father,  3, 
6, 17-18, 30, 34, 45, 48, 63 ;  death  of, 
100.  For  Mrs.  Landor,  tee  Mother, 
Landor's. 

Landor,  Charles  and  Henry,  6,  7,  8, 
10,  16,  17,  46,  48,  186,  432,  465, 
478.  5078. 

Landor,  ElixsbeUi  and  Ellen,  8,  48, 
104-6,  327,  330-5,  428-33,  451,  468 ; 
see  also  276  88  and  332-43. 

Landor,  Rev.  Robert  Eyres.  3 ;  simi- 
larity of  bis  genius  to  his  brother^ 
399-402;  his  death  and  character, 
478-81 ;  see  aUo  note  479-80 ;  and 
see  160,  340.  Subjoined  are  the 
subjects  of  his  letters  to  the  author 
contained  in  this  work  :  Dr.  Lan- 
dor, 3, 30 ;  the  Landor  family.  5-6  ; 
Walter  at  school,  &c.,  14 ;  Walter's 
temperance,  18;  Walter  at  Ash- 
bourne, 21 ;  Walter  at  Trinity,  29 ; 
Walter  s  first  book,  35 ;  General 


Powell,  45-6 ;  Walter's  aUowmnoe, 
48 ;  Otbir,  56-7 ;  Walter's  impa- 
tienoe  of  eontroversy,  61, 211  note; 
Dr.  Parr,  211;  Serjeant  Rough, 
65-7.  75-8 ;  Walter  and  his  critics, 
91 ;  Walter  Birch,  99-100 ;  Walters 
extravagance  of  talk,  106-7 ;  Wal- 
ter's young  wife,  151, 189 ;  the  sale 
at  Llantbony,  186 ;  on  his  brother's 
tragedies  and  his  own  Count  Artzsi^ 
400-2;  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roeen- 
hsgen,  406-7.  Other  letters,  not 
to  the  author,  are :  to  his  mother, 
descriptive  of  their  journey  to  Italy, 
188-91 ;  to  his  brother  Walter,  on 
his  Andrta,  &c,  398,  399 ;  to  the 
same,  on  some  esaiiys  by  him« 
435. 

Landob,  Waiaxb  Savagi. 

FIB8TB00K. 

Character  and  writings,  2,  206  226^ 
261-262,  443-449,  544 ;  his  claim 
to  old  descent,  4,  5;  bom  30th 
January  1775,  6;  early  want  of 
restraining  inflnenoee,  6-7 ;  re- 
minitcences  of  his  ohildhood,  7-9 ; 
sent  first  to  school  at  Knowle,  8 ; 
his  love  for  flowers,  8-9  ;  at  Rug- 
by school,  9-10;  his  appearance 
when  first  seen  by  the  author,  11 ; 
his  excellence  in  Latin  verse,  12, 
18 ;  antique  eharaeter  of  his  mind, 
13 ;  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  14 ; 
Baker's  Chronicle  and  Drayton^ 
PoiyoUnon  his  first  two  books,  15 ; 
popular  at  school,  16,  20  ;  removal 
from  Ragby,  20 ;  his  own  aeoonnt 
of  thii,  101 ;  his  progress  at  Ash- 
bourne, 21 ;  Medea  at  CoruUk,  23- 
4 ;  hii  eariy  poems,  ib. ;  his  excel- 
lence in  translation,  25;  entered 
Trinity-college  Oxford  1793,  ib. ; 
not  much  moved  by  the  fVench 
Revolution,  ib. ;  Jacobin  notions, 
25^,  28-9;  life  at  Oxford,  26;  his 
satire  on  public  affairs  in  1794, 
27  ;  close  of  Oxford  career,  29-33 ; 
not  consciously  deceptive,  31 ;  hia 
first  voL  of  Poems  published  17^ 
32,  35-7 ;  his  relations  with  his 
father,  30-31.  34,  45,  48 ;  ^  Moral 
Epistle  to  Earl  Stanhope^  42  44; 
was  never  offered  a  commission  in 
the  Army,  46 ;  ofieniive  manner  of 
stating  his  opinions,  47  ;  at  Tenby 
and  Swansea,  49 ;  Oebir^  49-5a 

Letters  of  Landor,  to  members  of  his 
family,  8,  17;  to  Southey,  8, 15  ;  to 
Doctor  Davy,  26;  to  Robert  Lyi- 
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lATidor,  Walter  SAv«ge : 
ton.  15^  6 ;  to  his  biographer,  16, 21, 
21-2  note,  34,  49. 

SECOND  BOOK. 

Descriptive  survey  of  Gthir,  52-fi; 
his  own  estitnato  of  the  poem,  r>7; 
lack  of  courtfsy  to  his  f*ther*s 
friends,  GO;  his  impatience  of  ar- 
frument,  (U  :  frienanhip  with  Dr. 
pArr,  ibid.  ;  his  remark  to  Ho^g 
about  (ffftir^  <>2 ;  l('ttt>rs  to  th»f 
1'ourirr,  fJH  ;  c«)rresp<mdence  with 
Hubert  Adtir,  i)S,  H4  Ti.  107  ;  urge*] 
to  contribute  to  the  .\f tuning 
(.%riw ♦>/<•,  VfH  ;  anpubli«ht^  post- 
script t(»  frthtr,  70-73;  frien<Uhip 
with  S«>rjeant  Rough,  7ri-H0;  his 
ititititions  of  Orirutal  literature, 
80 ;  corn>spondenoe  with  Parr.  82-4; 
vinits  Parit  1802,  8(» ;  his  ebtimate 
of  l«4inaparte  and  the  French  people, 
87,  also  110 ;  note  to  a  pa^sago  in 
frtbir  written  on  hi«  return  from 
FrAUce.  8i>  IN)  ;  the  Pfutcnans,  IN) ; 
some  ch:irNcteris'icrt  of  his  »tyle, 
01-2 ;  iirranf^es  with  bis  brothfr  a 
new  and  fuller  odition  of  tithir,  *X\ ; 
duuhiwt  ami  iirf'jn,  m,  ;n»  ;  cor- 
real Mmdfhnf  with  Hirch,  '.Hi,  liH); 
on  ptstoral  |HM>try  1*7  ;  succeeds  to 
th.'  vnt-.if*'  IS<».\  lOlV-2. 

Ijffhr*  nf  l.*nniiu\  to  ni*'n>b«'r«  of  his 
faiailv.  si;  7,  8H.  K\ :  u*  Huuthiy, 
i'A).  t;i,  \H)\  to  Parr,  r,l».  S4;  toWal- 
t4>r  ]:irrh.  1*7;  t4i  Uub*rt  Lftton, 
*.N);  to  liis  bi<»gTapher,  «V>,  57-8. 

TiiiKD  nooK. 

Life  at  Biitli,  100  5:  Parr*i  affec- 
tion fi»i  him,  l<l7  8;  filatures  of 
hu  ch:ir:u*t«-r  ftki  tcbed  by  Parr, 
108;  hi«  intriMlurtion  to  Snuthey, 
lif.l ;  fiii-ndtahift  «kith  S<>uth«y  be- 
gu'i,  110;  thi>ircorrci|H>ndi>nco.  ib. ; 
char.ictci«  of  the  two  mm  c«»m- 
imr*"*!.  111-14;  btt^rs  to  Soutluy 
i|'i(it«  d  :  on  Kihama  1 14 ;  on  France 
anil  the  French,  and  his  sudden 
d'-piirtun*  r>r  Spain,  ll'ilti;  in 
Sp/tin,  1  li»  'Ji>:  hi»  ahare  in  the  revf»- 
lutiiin,  1 18  \'^\ ;  roMi^ns  hin  Sptnish 
comniiHsion  on  the  reMtoration  of 
thn  Jc»uit4.  I'JO ;  on  the  Stuart 
affair,  111);  on  the  convention 
of  rintrti,  I'JO.'Jl  ;  on  sonic  |M»rs4)nnl 
hojH'S  Hnd  rfgrvts,  llTJ;  on  Sir 
John  M'inre  stiil  th**  ittt.kck  by 
Frere,  VS.\\  on  Sp.iitiidt  •lf*ir«.  I'Jt; 
on  Coleridge  aud  tiuiation,  124-5 ; 


Landor,  Walter  Savage : 
on  JSuripides^  125 ;  on  themee  for 
epic  poets,  12C  ;  acknowledg- 
ment mKthama  and  its  dedication, 
127 ;  on  the  rece|>tion  of  fJebir,  ib. ; 
Ctmni  Julian^  128 ;  Rotierick^  and 
the  method  of  the  ancients,  128 ; 
the  natare  and  lindts  of  his  «lra- 
matio  f acuity,  129-:«);  CmntJuHan^ 
story  of  the  trxgrdy  followed  and 
illnatrateil.  l:i0  5;  the  work  com- 
pleted. 1^V>;  its  chances  of  repreaen- 
tatiun,  l.'{7-8;  difficulties  of  publica- 
tion, l.'fi);  the  Llanthony  catate  and 
abbey,  8,  141-9 ;  letter  to  the  an- 
thur  on  the  same,  143 ;  letters  to 
Ilifhop  Uurgess  on  restoration  of 
the  abbey -cha|)e1, 147;  hisfstiuiate 
of  the  WeMi,  147, 148 ;  hU  Lrtim 
of  a  r*ow#mti/irr,  147-8  ;  letters  to 
Houthey  on  atfairs  at  Llanthony, 
148-150,  152,  154 ;  his  marriage, 
149  52 ;  reci  ives  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sou. 
they  at  Llaiithony,  15:) ;  eccentrio 
conduct  as  graudjuiyman,  15.5-6 ; 
M  tlesire«l  to  beconte  a  macutrate, 
150;  offers  himself  to  the  lord- 
lit  utenant,  1.57  ;  c>rTvs|M>ndenoe 
incident  to  thia,  157 -<*•<> ;  infla- 
fiioe  of  the  iitfuir  upon  him,  KH); 
Robert  Landor  dissuadvs  him  from 
leaviujc  Kngland.  ib.  ;  on  Jeffrey, 
I'itr,  and  Fox,  Ki'J;  state  of  the 
go^rtnnit'nt,  lfi>'t-4  ;  and  of  the 
iMHiplo,  ]i'>4  :  hi«  (f^tterraUona  on 
TriUtera  Liu  of  Fax,  \*'A  5 ;  his 
Comnientarj'and  P«ralU'l,  l()5-7;  f*a 
America  and  its  nl.itions  (18|2), 
1 1^5-7 ;  on  lilierty  antl  oihrr  matters, 
107-8 ;  on  iSonaiiarte,  Uili} ;  on  en- 
closure bills,  170 .  iin  S«iuthey*8 
apiKiintnient  to  thi*  laureati-iii.ip, 
171 ;  a  tmublesomi'  ti  n  mt  at  I<Un- 
thoiiv.  17>'t5:  th'>  f A(in7fiA/f  Ihtw- 
U'ltr,  175-0;  Cortfthua^  177;  hivl'ia 
Hrroum  (i/f/Mr  Hrroidum^  177 ; 
aniioyrfncps  at  IJanthony,  178 ; 
li'ttvr  to  Mr.  Jervia  on  the  lb  tham 
action.  181  ;  the  law**  t\,  lay.  ib.  ; 
rt<»olvea  to  K-avf  Eni(Uni|,  l82-.'t. 
180  ;  ipiarruN  with  and  Iravirs  his 
wife  at  .TeiM-y,  IM  5;  ieconriU>«l, 
185;  return  of  Napoleon,  ls5;  at 
Tours,  ib. 

LttUr$  of  Lantior^  to  members  of  hit 
family.  101.  150;  to  Sou  the  v,  10**1, 
111,  115  0.  121,  122.  12.1.  124,  12.5, 
I2»i.    I/:.    I2\   12^1.  IX\  IM\,  i:i7, 

i;w.  i.r.i.  112,  lu.  145,  148.  111. 

152.   IH   i<^  1<^<.  1<>4.  1«>>\  K-VN 
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I^ndor,  WaHer  8«vmge: 
167,  168,  169,  170,  171,  173,  174. 
176.  177,  179,  180,  182,  183 ;  to 
Bishop  Bnrgen,  147;  to  Mr.  B«roa 
Thompion,  155,  156 ;  to  the  Doke 
of  Beaafort,  157;  to  Lord-ohanoel- 
lor  EldoD,  158-9 ;  to  Mr.  Jeivis, 
181;  to  his  biographer,  143. 

FOUBTH  BOOK. 

His  firat  joomey  to  Italy,  187- 
189 ;  hia  wife,  189 ;  on  lake  Oomo, 
191 ;  toucbinff  letter  on  Soutbey's 
ailenee,  192-3;  on  Wordsworth, 
Ita ,  194 ;  birth  of  his  firat  ohild,  Jto., 
194 ;  last  incidents  at  Comn,  195 ; 
going  to  Pisa,  ib.;  ode  to  Bema* 
dotte,  ib. ;  on  Byron,  himself,  and 
Goethe,  &o.,  196^7  ;  birth  of  a 
danghter,  and  various  mattera  po- 
litinl  and  aocial,  202-3 ;  at  work 
on  a  Latin  dinertation,  197-8 ;  hia 
Orations  in  Italian,  203;  sympathy 
with  the  reaction  against  the  Holy 
Allianoe,ib. ;  letter  aboat  Ids  ftunily, 
204 ;  letters  from  his  mother,  205-6, 
276-81,  323-4 ;  letter  from  Words- 
worth, 206 ;  in  the  palaszo  Medici 
in  Florence,  207;  advantagea  of  the 
f<nrm  of  dialogue,  208-9;  his  wish  to 
be  remembered  with  Sonthey,  2G9 
likeness  and  difference,  213-16 
illustrationa  of  character,  210-17 
advantages  from  self-banishment, 
214,  220 ;  beauty  of  minor  poems, 
217-9 ;  two  scenes,  221-3 ;  pUn  of 
Conversations  ocmfided  to  Sonthey, 
225-6 ;  better  prospects,  ib. 

JMUts  of  Lander,  to  members  of  his 
family,  195,  204;  to  Sonthey,  191, 
192,  19:5,  194  195,  196  197.  1£9, 
201.  202, 203,  204,  206,  225,  226. 

FIFTH  BOOK. 

Influence  of  intereourse  with  Fran- 
cis Haro,  228;  first  portion  cf 
the  ConrtrsationSy  233 ;  letters  to 
Southev  on  the  publication  of  same, 
233,  235,  236;  his  Jmag,  Conver- 
sation on  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
239-40 ;  contents  of  the  firat  aeries, 
241-62;  Eugli«h  spelling,  reform 
of,  criticised,  251-6  and  note ;  his 
liking  for  Aifieri,  257;  reception 
of  the  Conversations^  262-7  ;  writ- 
ing to  Soothey:  upon  forma  of 
government,  268 ;  on  colonisation, 
ih. ;  on  Irish  grievances  and  errors, 
269;  on  Byron  s  attacks,  270;  a 
hisUiiy-wriung  project,  270-1 ;  on 


Landor,  Walter  SaTage : 
Canning,  272 ;  on  domes^  alEaira, 
&c.,  272-5 ;  further  grievanoea, 
public  and  private,  274 ;  aparoel 
of  booka  from  Italy,  274-5,  276 ;  on 
the  death  of  Sonthey's  ande  Hill, 
ib  ;  on  republishing  his  poems,  277; 
family  letters,  276-88;  at  Bome, 
282;  first  letter  from  his  son,  and 
reply,  ib. ;  illoeM  of  hia  cbildren, 
284-5 ;  hia  Neapolitan  visit,  285-6 ; 
eollecting  pictures,  286,  287;  Gib- 
son's bust  of  him,  287 ;  passion  for 
hia  children,  3^  333;  to  Sonthey, 
aa  to  seoond  series  of  Cowwersafio—, 
289-99;  to  Julius  Hare,  292-93; 
eontenta  of  new  seriea,  300-2  ;  psa- 
sAge  from  cancelled  preface,  302 ; 
English  visiter,  Florontine  vuMter, 
and  himself  (Imag.  Con.),  304-5. 

Letters  of  Landor,  to  mMnbers  of  his 
famUy,  228, 281, 284,  285,  286,  287, 
288;  to  Sonthey,  227, 229,  232,  233, 
234,  235.  236,  263,  269,  271,  272, 
273.  274,  275,  276,  289,  290,  291, 

293,  296,  298 ;  to  JoUua  Ha(«.a66b 
292,  293,  296. 

SIXTH  BOOK. 

At  Fieaole,  317-23 ;  hia  abaeoee  cf 

mind,  319-20;  closing  years  in  p*- 
lauo  Medici,  317-325;   death  of 
his  mother,  325;  ftmiily  epiti^hs, 
325  note ;  ordered  to  leaveToacany, 
326 ;  on  his  manner  of  life,  330-33; 
his  dironte  with  M.  Antoir,  335 ; 
the  publication   of  hia   collected 
poema  (1831),  336;  rsvisita  Eng- 
land, ib. ;  interview  with  Cdertdge 
and  Lamb,  ib. ;  visits  Julius  Hare, 
and  Warwick,  337 ;  at  the  I^kea 
with  Southey   and  Wordsworth, 
338;  his  argument  with  Southey 
about  the   word  imfmgn,  3%-9; 
return  to  Italy,  340;  his  odes  to  Sou- 
they and  Wordsworth,  340-1 ;  ode 
to  Joseph  Ablett,  343-4 ;  Emeraoa 
at  Fiesole,  346-7  ;  reply  to  Smer- 
son  s  aooount  of  his  opinions,  35(X-l; 
his  Examination  of  Wm^  Skakt' 
tpeare   for  Deer-stealing,  354-9; 
Pericles  and  Aspasia,  lettera  to 
Sonthey  about,  359-60 ;  review  of 
its  plan,  &C.,  360-1 ;  another  do- 
mestic breach,  and  d^iarture  from 
Fieaole,  364-7. 
LeUers  of  Landor,  to  members  of  hia 
famib.  325, 330,  331,  332,333,  3U, 
336.  340,  343,  344,  345,  368 ;    to 
Southey,  326,  327,  338,  339,  359, 
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Lftndor.  Walter  SftVAge : 
:i(M),  dr>5, 366 ;  to  LadT  Blanington, 
aM,:^;  to  Ctucj^  SGS ,  tohiibio- 
fimpbery  319. 

8BTK9TB  BOOK. 
Satirt&n  SaHritts,  370-1  ;  refandt  to 
the  publisher  the  money  paid  for 
PtrieUMy  :^2  ;  letter  to  the  author 
fmni  Clifton,  371-2;  to  SoutbeT, 
372-3;  laat  daja  with  Sonthey.  373- 
4;  viiitf  to  friendi,  374;  I.aily  BleM- 
ington,  ^^6*7 ;  the  JPtntameron^ 
37H-87;  settled  at  Bath,  .'Wo ;  An- 
drra  of  Hungary,  &c.,  ;W7-90 ;  error 
as  to  Greek  triloffiot,  31K) ;  failuiei 
of  memory.  400  3  and  note ;  glimp- 
■es  of  hit  friends.  404-12 :  hit  ro- 
ct^ption  in  Parta  (liMl),  410;  Ust 
hitter  to  ISouthey,  415  ;  bis  inscrip- 
ti  >n  for  monument  to  Soathey,  416; 
list  SfiicB  of  i Conversations,  419* 
2^;  Suuthey  and  himself  (Imag. 
Con.).  42^i :  panuges  from  his  let- 
ters to  the  iiuthor  (lK4:{r»),  424- 
«  ;  hi*  ao<  Pomero.  42K  ;W,  4^«. 
471  ;  letters  fn»m  lUth  to  his  sister 
Eii^.il>eth,  4:iU-3 ;  his  essays  on 
VatufluM.  Tkeorntut,  and  Pftrarca^ 
lee,  4<i5  9  ;  collnctton  and  revision 
of  bi«  Wfirkfl,  A'V.*  44  ;  bin  Pt)tmatay 
445-6;  the  IhUrnxc*,  448;  letter 
to  tbc  TtiHtt  <m  Do  Foe,  451 ;  at 
the  aathor's.  451.  &,c.  ;  at  Harst- 
moiice:iux,  451*  ;  last  visit  to  Lnn* 
doD.  4(ki ;  luit  viiiit  to  Llanthony, 
46 1 :  urief  fur  deaths  of  old  friemls, 
4(vV71  ;  vers4^s  on  Wordsworth, 
S4iutS(>y.  and  Hare.  469  ;  on«lulias 
Hare  s  denth.  471 :  his  Latt  Fruity 
kc,  472 '.K);  on  iWatiioe  CVnd, 
474-5;  short  iM)em%  475  7 ;  Une«  on 
Wonlsworth.  47H  ;  poem  to  his 
brotner  Ko)K*rt,  47S-1»;  Srene$/ora 
Stu'iv,  4HI-l»;  piasaK^"*  f"*™  h'ttera 
to  tU'  Hu trior  on  the  Life  ami  Let- 
terfof  B'atiot  White,  4M>-5;  Notes 
on  lk>  ik«  und  M«*n.  from  letters  to 
toe  author  :  of  Milton*spoetry,  4!M; 
of  hims«.>lf  a«  he  ap|iean  in  S<mtk€p*§ 
Jjetttrt,  41*5;  of  the  great  maatert 
of  our  lanKua|{e«  496 ;  of  Houtbey 
and  i^owper.  ib. ;  of  Willia'n  Ciif* 
ford,  ib.;  of  Tennyson's  ifciMc/,  497 ; 
of  Aubrey  de  Vere's  Matqut^  ib. ; 
of  Srott  and  Keats,  ib. ;  of  his  por- 
trait by  Boxall,  498 ;  of  Sydney  and 
Bobus  Hmith.  ib. ;  |)e  Quincey'a 
Xnafff  and  litetfHtt'ttnm.  49H-9  ;  of 
■om-jDovali,  499,  ul  the  Mdinburyh 


Landor,  Walter  Savage : 
on  his  Hetlmief,  500;  of  the  QMdr- 
tertp  on  Steele,  ib. ;  of  the  drama- 
tists of  Elisabeth  and  Jamet.  600-1; 
of  M>me  recent  poems  (1856|,  fiOl ; 
of  the  Apple  of  Di«cord,  ib.  ;  of 
S  wift*a  TaU  of  a  Tub,  502 ;  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  posthuuioui  memoir, 
ib. ;  of  G rote's  history,  504 ;  of  cor- 
ruptions of  language,  ib.  ;  of  hii 
own  proposed  amendments,  505  6 ; 
the  action  for  libt-l  at  Bath,  506-9, 
512,  518  ;  his  Drp  StiekM,  510;  last 
visit  to  the  author,  514. 

Letten  of  Lander,  to  members  of  bis 
family,  4:iO.  AM,  4;t2,  43:1,  507. 508; 
to  Southey,  :{72,  .'{73,  :W2, 383.  415; 
to  John  Kenyon.  411,  412;  to  Miss 
Rose  Paynter  (Lady  Sawle),  411, 
441,  463  ;  to  Crabb  Robinson.  :^5, 
376 ;  to  Lad  V  Blessington.  439  ;  to 
the  editor  of  the  7*imr«  (on  De'oe), 
451 ;  to  bis  biop-apher,  :{71,  372, 
373.  :i75,  :i77,  378,  :iS2,  ;W6,  387, 

388,  :i8i».  390.  :au,  xvi,  .-ftw  397, 

4a{,  40!»,  410,  414,  424,  425.  426, 

427.  428.  429,  4:«),  AM\  4;<7,  4:«, 

4:il»,  440.  441.  442,  443,  444,  446, 

448,  451,  454,  455,  457,  458.  4«i2, 

4tM.  Ml\  4»J7,  4<W,  44i9,  470,  471, 

472,  474,  475,  482,  4»:i,  494.  4!»5. 

496  4ir7,  4!i8.  499.  500.  601,  602, 

54>4,  505,  506.  510,  512. 

EIGHTH  BOOK. 

B«tum  to  Italy,  516;  failing  strength 
of  mind  and  body,  519;  dotue^tic  mi- 
■eiies.  520;  Mr.  Br owniti^'B  friend- 
liness, 520-1 ;  at  Sivna  5J1  -4 ;  acain 
at  Florenee,  524 ;  last  l*nimat%e 
Sceme$,  527-8;  laat  puMi-ht-d  <*in- 
veriaUona,  52l»-3U .  Hrrntc  Id^M, 
5:i0.  five  nnpnblitbed  soenes  aud 
Coovrrsations.  Mil  8 ;  last  letters 
to  author,  540-1 ;  his  death,  54:1; 
Hwinbume's  verves  to  bit  memory, 
5i:i-4  ;  the  end,  M4-6. 

Lettert  of  iMndor,  to  bis  biofp-apbcr, 
518,  520,  524,  529,  530.  010,  &4L 

Landor,  Mr*.  W.  R.,  14<.>-5J.  1KI, 
184-5, 188  90.  :ilH-9.  332,  :t6M,  517; 
and  tee  517-52a 

lAndor,  Amolti,  195  ;  hia  irand  no- 
ther's  wiah  to  be  in  trusted  with  Ma 
edoeation,  278;  first  letter  to  hi« 
fathrr,  and  reply,  282 ;  iiurstina 
of  his  rdueatii>n.  :i'l:i-4.  :<16.  hia 
death,  517  ut>le  ;  and  m-h  517-20. 

Undsvtf,  »ir  Edwin,  458. 49& 
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Langley,  BCr.,  ▼iev  of  AjibboTinie, 
Lan^or'i  tutor,  21. 

Language,  the  Bngliih,  and  ortho- 
graphy, a  faToorite  study  of  Lan- 
aor*B.  1^1 ;  oontributiona  to  reform 
of,  251-6 ;  and  see  503-6. 

Laodamia,  Wordsworth's,  240,  267. 

Larochejaquelin  and  l:eranger  (Imag. 
Con.),  419  20. 

Laaoy,  General,  and  Cura  Merino 
(Imag.  Con.),  25a 

lAut  FyuU  from  an  Old  Tret,  Lan- 
dor's,  472-9a 

Latin  Terse,  Landor*s  exoellence  in, 
12, 18.  For  references  in  this  work 
to  his  Latin  poetrv,  see  115, 126, 
177,  195,  197,  202,  207;  see  also 
445-a 

Lanreateship,  17L 

Layard,  Austen  H.,  381-2. 

Leamington,  a  Tillage,  339. 

Leighton,  and  Lough,  463. 

Leo  XII.,  pope,  and  his  valet  Gigi 
(Imag.  Con.),  30L 

Leofiic  and  Godiva  (Imag.  Con.), 
307^ 

Leonora  and  Father  Fanigazola 
(Imag.  Con.),  421. 

Leopold,  Peter,  and  Du  Paty  (Imag. 
Con.),  24a 

Le  Sage,  493. 

Lettert  of  a  CofuervaHvt,  Landor's, 
147-8. 

Lettert  to  Charlet  BuUer,  Landor  on 
Southey's,  269. 

lincoln,  president,  allusion  to  his 
death,  215  1& 

liale.  Lady,  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt 
(Imsg.  Con.),  307  & 

Literary  fame,  Landor,  Southey, 
Quarterly  Review  (1850),  and  au- 
thor on,  502-3. 

Literary  Fund,  Southey  on,  418. 

Literature,  how  regarded  by  Landor, 
2,  208-9, 502. 

Llanthony  estate,  described  by  Lan- 
dor in  a  letter  to  Southey,  8,  153 ; 
proposal  to  plant  a  wood  of  cedar 
of  Lebanon  on,  142 :  letter  to  the 
author  desoriptiTe  of.  143 ;  author's 
vitit  to,  144-5 ;  letters  to  Bishop 
Burgess  about  the  abbey-chapel, 
147 ;  projo^ess  of  repairs  and  plans, 
148-9  ;  Ufe  there,  152  61 ;  his  mo- 
therms  management  of  the  estate, 
187 ;  as  to  Ipsley,  204-5  ;  last  Tisit 
to,  464 ;  and  see  507. 

Lockhart,  on  a  paMsge  of  one  of  Sou- 
they's  letters.  417;  on  Landor,  ib. 

Lo¥uion  Journal,  Leigh  HonVs,  345. 


London  Magazine,  first  Imaffimarg 
Convergation  published  in,  239-40L 

Lonsdale,  Lord,  in  DeriTM  Walk,  457. 

Lords,  a  house  of,  Landor  cm,  203 ; 
Southey,  214-5. 

LouU  XIV.  and  Father  la  Chaise 
(Imac.  Con.),  250-L 

Louis  XVI  i  I.  and  Talleyrand  (Imag. 
Con.),  419. 

Lowell,  Professor,  of  Boston,  <^inion 
of  Landor,  2. 

Lucullus  and  Cassar  (Imag.  Con.), 
314. 

Lucys,  the  old  and  ^oung,  335w 

Lynn.  Miss  (Mrs.  Lmton),  475i. 

L}ttelton,  Dorothea,  34-4L 

Lytton,  Bulwer  (Loid),  the  Caxtons^ 
499. 

Lytton,  Robert,  Landm:  on,  463  ;  let- 
ter to,  15. 

Macaulay,  T.  R  (Lord),  Landor  meets 

at  the  author's,  457. 
MacchiaTolli    and    Michael    Awg*>l<» 

(Imag.  Con.),  42a 
Mackintosh  and  Dr.  Parr,  65. 
Maclise,  Daniel,  458,  495 ;  and  W. 

Mulready,  ib. 
Ifaeready,  Mr.,  reform  of  theatre- 
lobbies,  137;  on  Landor*s  trilogw, 

398. 
Mahomet  and  Sergius  (Imag.  Con.), 

309. 
Malesherbes   and  Bonssean   (Imag. 

Con.),  308. 
Maroellus  and  Hannibal  (Imag.  Con.  L 

313-14. 
Marriage  of  Helena  and  MeneUum^ 

Lander's,  553^6. 
Marriage,  seriousness  of,  151  noteu 
Martin  and  Jack.  Swift's   progeny 

(Imag.  Con.),  420. 
Marvel  and  Henry  MaHen^  Landortu 

637.a 
Masque  of  Proterpine,  Aubrey   de 

Vere's,  497. 
MaTTooordato  and  Coloootroni  (Imag. 

Con.),  256-7. 
Mediocrities,  reign  of,  164. 
Memory,  failures  and  tricka  of,  319- 

20,  402-3,  527. 
Meoander  and  Epicurus  (Imag. Con.), 

42a 
Metellus  and  Mariua  (Imag.  Con.), 

313-14. 
Methodism  and  Wesloy.  472. 
Middleton  and  Magliabechi  (Imag. 

Con.),  24& 
Miirnet,  his  courtesy  to  Landor  in 

Paris,  4ia 
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Mif^el  and  hii  mother  (Imiff.  Con.), 

:mo. 

Milnuui,  Dean,  457. 

Miloe^  K.  MoDckton,  poemv  on  Lan- 
dor*t  childn^n,  345 ;  friendship  with 
Lander,  345.  .'i59-6 ;  his  Li/f  of 
Kcat*y  405  note  ;  te^  Houghton. 

Milton,  LAudor  •  ttudf  of  Paradise 
Loitt  VJ  ;  Landor  charged  irith  im- 
itatinK,  51 ;  Landor't  reneration 
fur,  70 ;  Wonlsworth  on  the  ton- 
neU  of,  2iM  ;  Landor  on  the  i>oetr7 
of,  42),  495.  500;  and  Marrel 
(Imag.  C^on.),  248-0,  530. 

Mina.  443. 

Mackenzie,  BliM,  of  Seaforth,  366, 

Moomtta,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  73-4. 
Modem  alIuiiion«  in  dialogues  of  an* 

cientu  (I mag.  On.^  247,  25«. 
MolHiide,  Jane  Cuuiitetii  dv  (lanthe), 

KU.  .{27  8,  ;«U  XU'k  372,  42<»,  467. 
MoloMWorth.  Sir  Willism.  454,  47L 
'Molly  Voiry'  and  her  Icitor,  41  and 

note. 
Mont  Aigne  and  Joseph  Scaligvr(Imag. 

Coll.),  'M^X 
Mou'hhi  Rt  rinr  on  f!fhir,  70. 
Moon-,  Sir  John.  I2.t 
Mo<in'  and  landor,  205.  40ft. 
Monti  h  ittntit  tu  Kit rt  Stanhope,  42-4. 
Mnrning  ChronicU,  Landor  solicited 

for  contribution*  to.  <>H. 
Mominff  PiUit  and  <  \furier,  early  eon* 

tributunt  to,  r»7. 
Mother.    lAndor'm   3.  46  note.   48, 

150.  I.'kJ.  182.  187.  188,  UK),  202, 

201  0. 220.  270-y,  280-1,  323-5 ;  her 

death,  :{2.\ 
Multiformity,  a  test  of  genius,  443. 

Napier.  r.«»n.  Sir  Wm..  .^'iO,  :W5,  431, 
4:U,  I.V*  »;i ;  defence  of  landor,  4(i2 ; 
I>andi«r'i*  lant  me«tin|^  with,  4<Ki; 
set*  also  470.  5(Ml ;  a  fiarallel.  4'M. 

Napier,  <  Jen.  Sir  Charles,  450  ft),  470. 

Na|)«)Ie«in,  Prince  Iaiuu,  visits  Lan- 
dor at  Bath,  455. 

Nap<»lion,  I'rtatdent  Louis,  and  M. 
lieMnliMInitg   Ton.).  410. 

Newtuu  and  Harroir  (I mag.  Con.), 

Nirhol,  Mr.,  of  E-Iinhnrgh,  and  the 

/frn  S{,rk:  511. 
Nicholas  and  .Michael  (finag.  Con.), 

^•Ol;  and  Nesselrode  (luiug.  Con.), 

4J«». 
Nohle.     Michael,     Christian     name 

wningtT  giren  by  Landor  (Imag. 

Con.),  243. 


Norris  Milt,  letter  to  Landor  from, 

1790,  19. 
Nugent,  Lord,  454,  466. 

Obtervaiions  on  Trotttr'g  Life  ofFo^ 
Landor's,  164-fi. 

OX)onnell  and  Ijandor,  434. 

Occasional  rerses,  IMUyi.  216-2a 

Ode  to  General  Wathtngton^  2ti. 

Otlysseus,  Tersitaa,  Aorive.  and  Trr* 
latmey  (Imag.  Con.),  IfUX 

Oduitteyy  the,  read  in  the  original 
Greek  by  Landor  at  8.\  14. 

out  man  and  a  ehUd,  Ijandor*s,  537. 

One  life,  incidents  embraced  b^.  21*2. 

Oratory,  not  always  safe  guidance, 
249. 

Oriental  literature,  Landor  ■  imita- 
tions of.  80. 

Or^ini,  45<»-7. 

Ovid,  ;«:<. 

Oxford  Renew,  the,  94. 

Pallaricini,  Marohese,  and  Landor, 
24.">. 

Paruiffl.  the,  Ijandor's,  164*5. 

PiirtnU  t\f  Luther^  a  scene,  .'{84. 

Parkburst  family,  their  friendahlp 
for  Landor.  17. 

Parr,  Dr.,  t>2  5;  his  threefold  claim 
to  the  a<lmiration  of  Lamlor,  63 ; 
Johnson's  story  of  him,  ib. ;  some 
of  his  peculiarities,  04-5;  in  con- 
troTersy  with  Maokintoah,  ib. ;  Mr. 
Kobert  landor  on,  <»5  6 ;  his  ta<»te 
for  poetry,  67 ;  a  note  to  Lanilor, 
81  ;  obscurity  of  his  handwriting, 
ib. ;  his  'charges*  against  Pitt, 
82 :  selections  from  his  eorreiiitond* 
cnoe,  82-4  ;  instance  of  his  friend- 
ship for  Litnilor,  107-8;  letter  to 
Lantlor  on  his  marriage,  1512; 
Imtvrimxrv  Cnnvtr$titiun$  and,  279 ; 
and  aee  77.  201. 
,  Paynter,  Mi«s  Kose,  afterwards  Lady 
Sawie,  12.  :iH5,  411,  440-1,  446,  4.54. 

P«  1.  Un ;  and  Waliiole,  ib.  ;  and 
<  ^atlereagh,  ib. 

Ptla;ftt,  SoutbeT's.     See  Rttderirk' 

Penn  and  Peterborough  (Imag.  Con.), 
»»7. 

Prntamerrm,  fjanilor*s,  378-K2. 

Peri'  It*  and  A  */*>i**tt,  landor  •  letters 
iii  SMi*hey  on.  3.V.t-ii() ;  acc*iunt  of, 
Aic.  '.Vdi-X 

Pericles  and  So]>hocles  (Imsg.  Con.), 
250, 
I  Peter  the  Great  and  Alexis  (Imag* 
Con).  310. 

Pkoctean*,  the,  whence  derived,  26; 
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Bome  extnett  from,  91 ;  Soathey*^ 

article  in  the  Annual  Review  on, 

92-a 
Photo,   LavellM,  and  Kudo  (Imag. 

Con.),  303L 
Pictures,  old  and  new,  and  pictnre- 

dealen  341  2  343-4. 
Pitt  and  Canning  (Imag.  Con.),  302^ 
Titt,  ITilliam,  &-4 ;  Dr.  Pair's  opi- 
nion of  him,  82 ;  LandorandSonthey 

on,  107,  111 ;  Pitt  and  Fox,  162-3  ; 

measured  by  results,  163-4. 
Plato,  imperfect  estimate  of,  by  Lan- 

dor,    14  ;    explanation    of,    312 ; 

mighty  influence  of,  258 ;  see  also 

302. 
Pluck,  Landor's  horror  of  the  word, 

255  note. 
Poetry,  danger  in  modem  criticism 

of,  to  poete,  305. 
Poets,  what  they  think  of  poets,  422. 

501 ;  four  magic  ones,  495 ;  hatred 

of  poets  by  poets,  501. 
PoUio,  Asinius,  and  Idcinius  Calnis 

(Imag.  Con ),  421. 
Pomare,  queen  of  Tahiti,  and  others 

(Imag.  Con.),  419. 
Pomero,  Landor's  dos,  428-30,  471. 
Poperpf  British  and  Foreign^  Lan- 
der's, 472. 
Popular  writers,  1. 
Porson,    Parr's    remark   ftbout,    62 

note. 
Postscript   (unpublished)   to  Oebir, 

70-3. 
Powell,  General,  45-6. 
J*ridt  and  Prtjudioc,  Miss  Austen's, 

611,  523. 
Puntomichino,  Caraliere,  and   Bfr. 

I>enis  Easebios  Salcianagh  (Imag. 

Con.).  256. 
Pybu»,  Mr.,  7a 
litkagaras,  ThtPriett  ofltit  and, 

5313. 

QuarteHjf  Review,  notiee  of  Otbir, 
52 ;  Sottthey  *s  connection  with,  161 ; 
Imaginary  Convermtions  and ,  243 ; 
its  intended  notice  anticipated  by 
Hare,  265<6 ;  and  see  502-3. 

Rabelais*  use  of  the  word  Landnre,  5u 

Bawson,  Mr.,  of  Wastwater,  338. 

Bepublicaninn,  Landor*8  and  Sou- 
tbey's,  168-9  ;  Ulustration  of  Lan- 
dor's, 351-2. 

RsTiewers,  challenge  to,  70. 

Richard  Coeur  de  lion  and  the  abbot 
of  Boxley  (Imag.  Con.),  24L 

Richelieu,    Duo    de.  Sir   Firebraoe 


Cotes,  LadT  Glengrio,    and   Mrw 

Normanby  (Imag.  Con.),  304. 
Bickman,  eien  to  parliament,  142L 
Biguelme^  General,  123. 
Robinson,    Mr.  Crabb.  336,  366-7; 

Landor*8  Satire  on  SaHriiu,  ^0 ; 

opinion  of  the  PentawuraiiL,  381 ; 

opinion  oi  Andrea,  ko.^  998;  ex- 

oellent  remarir,  37L 
Boeimci:,  Souther's,  126 ;  plan  of  the 

poem  explained  to  Landor,  127-8L 
Boderiffo,  131 ;  the  theme  of  Seoti, 

Souti^^,    and    Landor    >imiilft»> 

neoasly,  138. 
Rogers,  Samuel,  457-8. 
Romilly  and  Pereeval  (Imag.  Ooii.)^ 

308;  and  Wilberforee  (Inu^.  Con.), 

42a 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  30,  378,  420L 
Rose,  George.  165-6. 
Roienhagen,  Mrs.  and  Mn,  406-S  ;  hii 

death,  407. 
Rough,  Serjeant,  7(^-80;  his  imita- 
tion of  &e&«r,  59 ;   lus    Tiait  to 

Robert  Landor,  76-7 ;  end  of  the 

friendship  with  Landor,  77-8,  79> 

80;  see  alao  286-7. 

Saea,  Don  \ictor,  and  El  Bej  Neito 
(Imag.  Con.),  30a 

Sandford,  William,  456,  514 

Satirt  an  SaiirisU,  Lander^  370>1. 

Savonarola  and  the  prior  of  Floreiiee^ 
Italian  dialogue  by  Landor,  529.. 

Sawle,  Lady,  see  Pajrnter,  Miw  Boee. 

Soott,  Walter,  54,  137,  497;  and  see 
417;  and  for  bow  he  fared  in 
Wordsworth's  talk,  338. 

Self -portraiture,  tooches  of,  138  note, 
338 ;  selfaorusings  and  exaltinga, 
122,  233^,  274. 

Seward,  Miss  Anna,  of  Staffordshire, 
60 ;  Landor's  anger  at  her  attedc 
upon  him,  ib. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of.  418. 

Shakespeare.  380, 423, 426 ;  Examina- 
tion of,  before  Sir  Tk.  LMcytomekimg 
Deer-ttealing,  Landor^  354-9  (see 
aUo  remark  in  Preface) ;  a  Shake- 
speare celebration,  401,  4SJ ;  aind 
see  493  ;  remarks  of  Landor  on 
his  satellites,  496, 501 ;  aUu>ion  to, 
as '  perfect  poet,*  544 ;  and  see  388, 
423. 

Shelley,  his  faTOurite  pas»ages  in 
6e&tr,  54;  his  passion  for  that 
work,  related  by  Hogg,  t^ ;  Lan- 
dor*s  opinions  of,  304 ;  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley to  L«ndor  on  his  Collected 
Works,  445. 
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Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  and  Lord  Brooke 
(Imag.  Con.),  242. 

Siinonidea,  Landore,  IOC.  217,  23L 

8i*teni,  Landor*!,  6, 48,  ,')25 ;  aeeLaa- 
dor,  RlisAbeth  and  Ellen. 

Sleath,  Dr..  Landor'i  Latin  tatorat 
Rugby,  21. 

Smith,  Sydney,  and  Dr.  Parr,  02,  64 ; 
Bobos  and,  4U8 ;  on  D«moathenea. 
ib. 

Smollett,  499. 

Soliman  and  Mnfti  (Imag.  Con.),  310. 

Souneta,  Wordaworth  on  hie  own, 
231. 

Sophoolee,  44. 

Sonthey,  at  Oiford,  29  ;  on  Landor, 
r>4  ;  bis  notice  of  Otbit  in  the  6Vi<i- 
cal  RrrifWy  58 ;  and  to  hii  private 
friends,  ib. ;  hiii  couneotion  with  the 
Morning  PoMt^  67 ;  hia  review  of 
Landor'n  PhocitanM^  92  ;  hia  Aiadoe, 
108 ;  letter  to  GroiTenor  Bedford 
on  hit  introduoti<m  to  Landor, 
101»;  Cur$e  of  Kehama,  110-127 ; 
beginning  of  hit  friendship  with 
Landor,  109-110;  itH  progreaa  and 
iiiiportmnce,  110-15;  hia  i>oetry, 
ll'J  113;  on  S»>ain,  12125;  on  the 
convention  of  ('intra,  121 ;  miagiT- 
iugt  about  bis  own  work.  125;  pro- 
(KMct  Ptiajfo  as  a  lubiect  for  hia  new 
epic  p«iem,  120 ;  on  the  same,  and  a 
Latin  idvl  of  Landor*a,  ib. ;  on  Rode- 
rick and  farther  plana,  127-><  and 
note;  on  the  stage  requisites  of 
Roderick,  129-30 ;  letters  from  Lan- 
dor  on  Count  Julian,  I.IVC;  his 
opinion  of  that  work,  l.'16-7 ;  its 
nntitnens  for  the  stage,  137 ; 
ditKoiilties  in  the  vay  of  its  pub- 
lication, 13!* ;  IcttorH  from  Lan* 
dor  concerning  the  Llanthony  ea- 
Ut«,  142, 143,  145-(;.  14H.50,  152-5; 
at  work  on  the  {/uartrrttf.  Itil  ; 
letters  from  Landor  on  publle  men 
and  affair*.  162-72;  on  Land<»'*s 
*Obsvnrstiou>  on  Tix>ttor*s  Ufa  of 
Fox,*  l(;4-5:  on  America  (U.  a) 
ami  soni**  questions  of  policy,  WHi- 
71 ;  receives  the  Imure«tcahip,  171 ; 
to  Landor  on  the  position  of  affairs 
(1814),  1(>9;  to  the  same  on  the 
Charitahfr  iMnrafHr,  17.V6 ;  from 
Landor  oo  bis  tn>ii1»li's  at  Llan- 
thony, 17H-M) ;  from  the  same,  ex- 
SUining  his  sudden  departure  from 
Ingland,  ls*i;  siirreptitinaa  pub> 
lieation  of  Wat  TfHfr,  V.r*;  visits 
Landor  at  Conio,  1817.  l!*:);  to  Lan- 
dor,  on  tha  *  amusements  of  Co- 


mo,*  194;  to  the  Mune  on  the 
Byron  madness,  196 ;  to  the  same 
on  Sir  Charhss  Wolselev*s  letter, 
200;  to  the  same,  on  the  advan- 
tagea  of  a  house  of  Lords,  214-15 ; 
to  the  same,  on  bis  own  dialogues, 
225-6;  to  the  aame,  on  Words- 
worth*s  poetry,  2:i0;  letters  from 
Landor  on  the  Imamiuint  Coi»- 
vffMliofis.  &a,  2;t2,  2:»  -IM,  234- 
5, 236-7  ;  to  Landor  on  the  revision 
of  the  same,  2li8 ;  on  the  theology 
of  the  eighth  Conrtrtation,  244 ;  on 
the  first  series,  262 ;  on  political 
afT^irs  (1824),  268 ;  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  ib. ;  from  Landor  on  the 
Ltttert  to  Charles  Butler,  269 ;  to 
the  same,  on  the  history-writing 
project.  271 ;  letters  to  Landor  on 
the  Imaffinarp  ConvermUions,  293- 
4,  300 ;  letters  from  Landor  on  the 
same,  289  IK),  291,  2!M,  297,  298, 
299;  elected  to  parliament,  298: 
dispute  with  Landor  on  the  word 
impugn,  3.'W-9 ;  letters  from  Lan- 
dor on  Perid^M  and  Atpagia,  Ice, 
a'lO-rtO  ;  last  visit  to  Bristol,  373-4 ; 
letter  to  Miss  Bowles,  373;  last 
letter  to  Landor,  414;  marriage 
with  Caroline  Bowlea,  414;  Lan- 
der's last  letter  to  him,  415 ;  Mrs. 
Southey  to  Landor,  415-16;  hia 
death,  416 ;  Landor'a  inscriptloii, 
ib. ;  disposition  of  the  matcriala  for 
hb  life,  417 ;  JefTrey*a  eneominm, 
418;  Pomun  and  Southey  (Imag. 
Con.),  239-40,  422-3;  Landor  and 
(Imag.  Con.),  423;  Landor  on 
his  minor  pieoes,  426;  efTorts  on 
behalf  of  his  family,  473-4 ;  Landor 
on  his  Liff  and  Letters,  4954(; 
Landor  on  Cowper  and.  496. 

Southey  and  Poraon  (Imag.  Con.), 
242-3  ;  and  see  also  422-3 

Sou  they  *s  son.  a  ohnioh  living  ob- 
tained for,  473. 

Spain,  the  invaaion  of,  by  the  Fmeh, 
lir>.17;  ezeitemettt  in  RnghiAd, 
118;  Landor  at  Comnna  daring, 
UK. 

Spelling,  propoeed  reformatioB  of, 
and  aothor's  views  on,  251-6,  44:), 
50:1-6. 

Speoser  (Imag.  Con  ),  244 ;  sketoh  of 
a  soene  at  his  burial  358. 

St.  Clair,  Undor's,  50. 

Stage,  writing  for,  why  Landor  failed 
in.  290:  and  see  1  jn-:tO. 

Rtanfield.  Clarksoa.  458,  49X 

Steele,  Richard,  OUO. 
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Stevrart,  Dftn,  67. 
Stopfor^s,  the,  273  note,  432.  591. 
Story,  WillUm,  Landor's  visit  to,  522. 
Stuart,  Charles,  envoy  at  Conmna, 

118  ;    mittunderttanHing   between 

Landor  aod,  119  ;  letter  to  Vang- 

han  about  this,  ib. 
Swansea,  Lander's  liking  for,  50, 283. 
Swift,  style  of,  502. 
Swinbnme,  A.  C,  visit  to  Landor, 

542-3;  verses  in  memory  of  Lan- 

dor,  543-4. 

Tacbbrooke,  the  Savages  of,  3  ;  Lan« 

dor*s  attachment  to,  7. 
TaJe  of  Paraguay^  Sonthey's,  275. 
Taleyrand  and  Archbishop  of  Paris 

(Imag.  Con.),  419. 
Talma,  247. 

Tannton,  Jndge,  180-1. 
Taxation,  Landor  on,  124. 
Taylor,  John,  first  pnblisher  of  the 

Imaginary  Conrertations,  237-46 ; 

Lander's  charges   against,  292-3 ; 

Hare's  vindication  of,  294-5 ;  his 

own  letter  to  Hare,  295. 
Taylor,  Wm.,  of  Norwich,  58,  65 ;  on 

Oelnr,  192. 
Taylor,  Henry,  author  of  PhUip  Van 

ArUvtlde^  343,  417. 
Tennyson,  Landor  on  his  Death  of 

Arthur,  375 ;  and  see  426, 497, 50L 
Terence  and  Plautus,  506. 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  his  Esmond,  499. 
Thiers  and  Lamartine  (Imag.  Con.), 

419. 
Thomson,  some  characteristics  of  his 

poetry,  97. 
Tiberius  and  Vipsania  (Imag.  Con. ), 

313-14;  as  to  character  of  Tibet  ias, 

see  245. 
Titian  andCoroaro  (Tmag.  Con.), 420. 
Tom  Brown  i  Schoofdaya,  author  of, 

to  Landor,  459. 
Trilogy,  the  Greek,  a  correction  by 

author,  399. 
Twisleton.  Mr.,  530. 
Tyrannicide,  122,  163,  215,  433,  462. 

Vaughan,  Charles  Robert,  and  the 

Spanish  mis»ion,  118-19. 
Venice,  340.  a52. 
Tenturada,  Landor's  gift  to  the  in- 

habitanU  of,  Ua 
VilU  Gherardeaca,  last  look  at,  52a 
Villdle  and  Corbiere  (Imag.  Cod.), 

302. 
Virgil,  a  translation  from,  by  Landor, 

24-5;  Horace  and  (Imag.  Con.),  529. 


Vition  of  Judgmenl,  Southej*!,  269L 
Vyner,  Captain,  232,  234. 

Walker,  Colonel  (Imag.  Con.),  42L 

Wallace,  William,  aud  Edward  the 
First  (Imag.  Con.),  310. 

Walton,  Cotton,  and  Oldwaystlmag. 
Cod.).  30a 

Warter.  Rev.  J.  Wood,  417. 

Washington  and  Franklin  (Imag. 
Con.),  249. 

Watson,  Bishop,  and  William  PiU, 
499. 

Wat  Tyter,  Southey*s  sorreptitioasly 
publisbed,  192. 

Wellington,  Lord,  165,  167, 169,  419; 
and  see  459. 

Wellington  and  Inglis  (Imag.  Con.), 
420. 

Wesley  and  Methodism,  472. 

White,  Blanco,  490-4. 

Wi«Ioombe  churchyard,  513-4,  518, 
525. 

William  the  Deliverer,  one  of  the 
Landors  a  high-sheriff  during  his 
reign,  6  ;  Adair  to  Landor  on,  85. 

Willis,  N.  P.,  visit  to  Landor  in  Italy, 
353-4  ;  letter  to  Landor,  368-9. 

Wolfgang  and  Henry  of  Meldhtal 
(Imag.  Con.),  309. 

Woheley,  Sir  Charles,  200, 201, 

Women,  Landor  a  favourite  with, 
401. 

Wordsworth,  on  French  Revolution, 
25 ;  excitement  at  Spanish  War, 
118 ;  remarks  by  Lundor  on,  194. 
196,  198,  201;  letters  to  Landor 
from,  206-7,  274-5;  Southey  to 
Landor  on,  229-232;  urge^  Lan- 
dor to  write  in  Engiiah,  207, 
230 ;  on  the  writing  of  sonnets, 
231 ;  proposed  dedication  to  him  of 
the  Imaginary  Conitrsationtf  2*^ 
2:»,  229-30;  Southey  and  Porson 
(Imag.  Con.)  on,  422-3;  letter  to 
Landor  on  the  same,  240;  letter  on 
completion  of  first  series,  262; 
letter  of  thanks  for  books,  274-5 ; 
effect  of  reform  agitation  (1832) 
upon  him,  339 ;  ode  to,  340 ;  dif- 
ference with,  370  1,  422 ;  Landor 
on,  423;  position  as  a  poet,  423; 
on  hia  prelude,  426,  427 ;  lines 
upon,  478  ;  and  see  198,  500. 
Wyndham  and  Sheridan  (Imag.  Con.), 
420. 

Zenophon  and  Cyrus  the  Youngez 
(imag.  Con.),  310. 
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